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I. 

ANCIENT  ART. 


INTRODUCTION. 


If  we  ask  ourselves  how  far  back  the  history  of  art  carries  us.  and 
what  form  of  art  is  the  first  to  afford  us  positive  pleasure,  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  our  art  world  was  created  by  the  Greeks,  and 
that  our  ideals  of  beauty  receive  their  earliest  form  and  being  at  the 
hands  of  Hellenic  artists. 

Classic  art,  as  we  call  the  art  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  has 
exerted  an  influence  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the  classic  tongues 
and  by  that  of  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy.  Philologists  may  have 
found  a  grateful  task  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  Oriental  languages  ; 
but  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  alone 
have  exercised  any  influence  upon  general  civilization.  The  names 
of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  are  household  words  ;  but  those  of 
the  old  Egyptian  and  Indian  poets,  or  of  the  Oriental  sages,  are 
strange  and  of  little  meaning  in  our  ears.  We  must  not,  however, 
suppose  that  the  Greeks  received  their  art  from  Mother  Nature  in  the 
perfected  form  which  we  have  learned  to  know,  and  that  they  owed 
nothing  of  the  development  of  their  artistic  powers  to  the  older 
Oriental  culture.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Greeks  had  no  better 
materials  from  which  to  develop  their  art  than  those  supplied  them 
by  the  much  reviled  barbarians.  The  beginnings  of  art  in  Greece 
were  like  the  beginnings  of  art  among  all  the  races  of  Ancient  Asia 
and  Europe.  The  mother- arts  everywhere,  among  Greeks  as  well  as 
among  barbarians,  were  the  arts  of  weaving  and  pottery ;  and  in  the 
practice  of  these  arts  the  sense  of  form  was  trained,  and  pleasure  in 
ornament  was  awakened.  The  earliest  ornament,  which  was  naturally 
also  the  simplest,  was  almost  a  spontaneous  growth.  Mere  chance 
gave  rise,  as  the  work  went  on,  to  interwoven  strands,  to  lines,  to 
bands,  to  seams ;  and  from   such  crude  beginnings  the  fillet,  the 
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wreath  and  the  border  became  established  and  legitimate  forms  of 
ornament.  The  mere  fact  that  clay  vessels  vary  their  shape  so 
readily  under  the  potter's  hands  suggested  and  almost  demanded 
experiment ;  and  a  sense  of  their  practical  use  entailed  their  division 
into  foot  or  hand,  body,  neck,  mouth,  or  ear.  Later,  the  designs 
employed  in  textiles,  and  the  forms  which  had  been  produced  upon 
the  potter's  wheel,  were  transferred  to  other  uses  and  other  materials, 
and  were  embodied  in  metal,  in  wood,  or  in  stone  ;  and,  even  where 
the  original  meaning  was  lost  by  this  transfer,  the  forms  employed 
still  possessed  much  symbolic  meaning.  Thus  works  of  art  gained 
at  least  some  semblance  of  conformity  between  their  use  and  their 
structure,  and  a  vivid  and  vigorous  decoration  was  added  to  grace 
and  expressiveness  in  form.  The  comparative  study  of  the  various 
remains  brought  to  light  in  the  recent  excavations,  and  especially  that 
of  the  examples  of  pottery  and  metal-work,  has  demonstrated  the 
close  family  likeness  which  exists  throughout  the  early  ornamentation 
employed  by  all  the  civilized  races  from  Asia  to  Central  Europe. 
Another  firmly  established  fact  is  that  of  the  influence  which  was 
exercised  upon  Greek  civilization  by  the  peoples  of  the  Orient,  and 
notably  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Phoenicians,  from  the  very  earliest 
times.  A  powerful  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  this  influence  was  the 
active  intercourse  which  existed  between  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Greek  islands,  among  which  Cyprus  and  Crete  were  especially 
prominent.  Greek  art  has,  it  is  true,  effaced  all  traces  of  its  humble 
origin,  and  thrust  Oriental  influence  and  Oriental  models  completely 
into  the  background.  The  early  stages  of  the  development  of  Greek 
art  may  be  compared  to  a  deep-lying  stratum  of  soil,  which  is  entirely 
concealed  by  a  later  deposit.  We  cannot  treat  of  these  early  stages 
here :  the  decaying  monuments  of  that  prehistoric  art  which  the 
Greeks  held  in  common  with  all  the  civilized  races  of  Ancient  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  of  the  old  Oriental  art,  from  which  the  Greeks 
learned  so  much,  must  also  be  omitted  in  this  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  only  in  order  to  bring  the  individual  character  of  Greek 
art  into  stronger  relief  by  contrast,  and  to  render  its  pure  beauty 
still  more  comprehensible  to  the  modern  mind,  that  some  slight  de- 
scription of  Egyptian  and  of  Chaldaic  and  Assyrian  art  has  been 
prefixed  to  the  general  discussion. 


I.  —  EGYPTIAN  ART.1 


Thf  old  belief  in  the  absolute  immutability  of  Egyptian  art  was  a  veri- 
table superstition,  and  has  lost  ground  rapidly  before  the  more  accurate 
researches  of  the  present  day.  Egyptian  art  not  only  underwent  repeated 
changes  of  scene  during  the  many  thousand  years  of  its  existence,  and  lived 
through  more  than  one  period  of  bloom  and  decay,  whose  traces  are  plainly 
visible  in  the  monuments  which  remain  to  us :  it  has  also  experienced  an 
inward  development.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  develop- 
ment of  art  in  Egypt  was  as  comprehensive  as  that  which  took  place  under 
later  civilizations.  The  whole  existence  of  the  Egyptians  drew  its  inspira- 
tion and  its  government  from  the  River  Nile.  Art  itself  could  not  destroy 
the  strong  impress  of  national  characteristics.  The  strict  limits  imposed 
upon  all  activity  by  the  immutable  character  of  the  institutions,  and  the 
extreme  division  of  labor  practised  in  Egypt,  added  to  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  artistic  development;  but  in  general  the  laws  which  governed  Egyptian 
art  were  the  same  which  have  controlled  the  development  of  art  in  all  times 
and  among  all  nations. 

We  have  clear  and  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  various  processes  em- 
ployed in  Egyptian  art,  and  of  its  stages  of  development.  The  mural  deco- 
ration of  the  most  ancient  tombs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pyramids,  and 
the  ornament  upon  the  basalt  sarcophagus  (1 :  2)  of  Mycerinus,  or  Mencheres 
(the  builder  of  the  third  great  pyramid  at  Gizeh  during  the  fourth  dynas- 
ty, 3020  B.C.),  show  that  wood  must  originally  have  been  the  chief  building- 
material.  Vertical  staves,  joined  by  horizontal  and  somewhat  rounded  bars, 
resembling  the  slender  stems  of  sycamore  or  palm  trees,  form  the  framework 
of  the  ornament  of  the  facade.  A  further  proof  of  the  manifold  changes 
which  Egyptian  art  has  experienced  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  pyramid-build- 
ing was  limited  to  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  was  never  practised  after 
the  twelfth  dynasty  (2300  B.C.),  thus  belonging  to  a  distinct  phase  of  de- 
velopment. Moreover,  the  temples  could  not  originally  have  had  the  same 
extent,  or  even  the  same  form  which  they  finally  received  after  having  been 

1  For  references  upon  the  history  of  the  countries  in  which  Oriental  art  has  flourished,  see 
Maspero's  "  Histoire  Ancienne  ties  I'euples  de  I'Orient,"  and  "  Ancient  History  from  the  Monu- 
ments," published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  latter  contains  three 
short  treatises  upon  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  written  by  well-known  specialists. 
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repeatedly  destroyed  and  restored,  and  which  we  now  see  in  ruins.  And, 
again,  we  find  a  frank  truth  to  nature,  and  a  direct  and  naive  imitation  of 
external  forms,  in  the  very  oldest  works  of  Egyptian  sculpture  and  painting. 
The  statues  and  statuettes  are  so  characteristically  conceived,  that  they  might 
serve  for  illustrations  of  the  life  of  the  people.  The  names  affixed  to  them 
—  "  The  Writer,"  "  The  Country  Judge,"  "  The  Woman  Kneading  Dough," 
"  The  Dwarf,"  etc.  —  show  us  the  high  character  of  these  exceedingly  vivid 
conceptions.  The  art  of  portraiture,  moreover,  was  brought  to  an  extraor- 
dinary pitch  of  perfection  at  a  very  early  period.  We  recognize  at  a  glance 
the  personalities  represented,  even  where  they  were  drawn  at  different  peri- 
ods of  their  lives  :  indeed,  portraits  were  the  chef-d'ceuvres  of  later  Egyptian 
art  as  well.  The  painted  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  of  the  pyramid-tombs  also 
deserve  mention.  They  deal  chiefly  with  cheerful  scenes  of  home  and 
country  life,  and  display  not  only  characteristic  phases  of  national  feeling, 
which  were  afterward  almost  entirely  obliterated,  but  also  a  close  obberva- 
tion  of  nature,  which  is  especially  marked  in  the  representations  of  animals. 
In  a  word,  what  has  ordinarily  been  proclaimed  as  the  inviolable  law  of 
Egyptian  art  is  in  reality  simply  the  indication  of  its  decay  and  gradual 
petrifaction.  In  Egypt,  however,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  inflexible 
character  of  Oriental  peoples,  this  period  of  decline  and  subsequent  immu- 
tability endured  longer  than  among  the  more  flexible  nations  of  Europe. 

The  several  periods  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  art  are  closely  connected 
with  the  development  of  general  Egyptian  history.  The  art  of  the  Old 
Kingdom  may  be  considered  separately  from  that  of  the  New  Kingdom ;  the 
latter  having  made  itself  felt  as  a  power  after  the  invasion  of  the  Ilyksos, 
an  invading  Asiatic  tribe  who  ruled  Egypt  for  four  hundred  years.  During 
these  two  great  periods,  three  epochs  are  especially  noteworthy  for  their 
activity  in  art,  —  that  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  which  had  its  seat  at  Mem- 
phis ;  that  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  under  which  took  place  the  political  union 
of  the  whole  country ;  and,  finally,  that  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dynasties,  during  which  Thebes  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The 
essential  characteristics  which  have  endured  during  these  different  periods, 
and  from  which  Egyptian  art  has  received  its  individual  stamp,  are  illus- 
trated as  far  as  possible  by  the  typical  examples  described  below. 

In  the  dikes  of  dried  Nile  mud  which  it  was  necessary  to  construct  as  a 
protection  against  the  inundations  of  the  river,  the  Egyptians  made  their 
first  endeavors  in  the  direction  of  architecture.  From  these  dikes  they 
borrowed  the  material  which  they  used,  in  combination  with  wood,  in  the 
construction  of  their  oldest  buildings ;  and  from  the  slope  of  the  dam  they 
took  the  slope  of  the  walls  which  they  erected.  They  gave  this  slightly 
pyramidal  form  to  all  their  walls.  Had  blocks  of  stone  been  the  original 
material,  the  Egyptians  would  have  built  walls  with  perpendicular  faces; 
but,  as  it  was,  the  slope  obtained  universally,  being  found  even  in  monu- 
mental structures.  As  an  artistic  sense  was  gradually  developed,  the 
builders  took  pains  to  conceal  the  unsightly  building-material  which  they 
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employed,  by  overlaying  the  outer  surfaces  with  great  slabs  of  stone.  This 
system  of  casing  continued  in  use  when  the  walls  were  built  of  solid  stone 
throughout.  The  characteristic  Egyptian  construction  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  the  temple  facades  (1 :  11 ;  2  :  1). 

The  facade  consists  of  two  lofty,  tower-like  wings,  between  which  is  a 
low  entrance.  In  the  cavetto  of  the  moulding  above  the  doorway  is  placed 
the  winged  disk  of  the  sun  (1 :  10).  The  walls  of  each  pylon,  or  wing,  are 
sloping,  and  are  finished  at  the  top  by  the  conventional  Egyptian  cornice, 
consisting  of  a  cavetto  and  a  fillet  (2  :  15),  and  are  girt  by  astragals,  re- 
calling the  more  ancient  wooden  construction.  The  surface  of  the  wall, 
entirely  covered  as  it  is  by  hieroglyphs  and  painted  bas-reliefs,  suggests 
tapestry,  and  seems  like  a  richly  ornamented  covering  to  the  real  wall  behind. 
The  ritual  of  worship  exercised  a  strong  influence  over  the  disposition  and 
decoration  of  the  temple  facades.  The  Egyptian  temples  are  not  closely- 
walled,  self-contained  structures  :  they  embrace  a  whole  group  of  enclosed 
and  open  spaces.  The  Egyptian  temple  may  be  compared  to  a  magnificent 
roadway,  leading  through  a  succession  of  courts  to  the  innermost  sanctuary, 
a  chamber  unpolluted  by  the  gaze  of  the  uninitiated.  The  avenue  leading 
to  the  temple  precinct  was  guarded  on  both  sides  by  sphinxes,  with  the  heads 
of  men  or  rams  upon  the  bodies  of  lions.  Passing  between  these  imposing 
figures,  the  procession  reached  the  temple-front,  —  before  which  stood  obelisks 
or  colossi,  and  which  was  decorated  on  festal  occasions  with  colored  banners 
floating  from  tall  poles  (2  :  1),  —  and  entered  the  first  open  court  through  the 
narrow  doorway.  A  pair  of  pylons  divided  this  court  from  a  second  hall, 
crowded  with  columns,  through  which  an  avenue  was  marked  by  the  two 
loftier  lines  of  columns  along  the  centre.  More  columned  halls  followed, 
into  which  smaller  rooms  opened  at  the  side;  and  the  procession  finally 
reached  the  little  dark  sanctuary  (Sekos),  accessible  only  to  the  high  priest, 
and  holding  within  its  precinct,  behind  the  veil,  the  mysterious  image  of 
the  god.  The  ground-plan  of  the  great  Temple  of  Karnak  (1 :  9)  at  Thebes, 
begun  during  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  afterward  enlarged  by  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  gives  some  idea  of  the  typical 
Egyptian  temple  in  a  much  ramified  and  enlarged  form.  It  is  repeated,  on 
a  limited  scale,  in  the  small  Temple  of  Chensu  (1 :  G,  7)  at  Karnak,  and 
in  the  later  Temple  of  Edfou  (2:  2,  3).  Even  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  the  close  approach  of  the  rocks  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  would 
seem  to  circumscribe  the  plan  of  the  temple,  the  conventional  form  was 
adhered  to,  as  is  shown  by  the  drawings  of  the  Temple  of  Girsheh  in  Nubia 
(2:  8,9).  The  main  temple  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  itself;  but  an  open 
court  is  built  in  front  of  these  excavated  chambers.  Certain  structures 
carried  on  columns  (2:  5,0) — which  were  probably  used  as  stables  for 
the  sacred  animals,  and  were  therefore  partially  enclosed  by  high  parapets 
between  the  columns  —  belong  to  a  much  later  period. 

The  longitudinal  section  of  the  smaller  temple  at  Karnak  (1 :  7)  shows 
the  usual  constant  diminution  in  height  from  the  facade  of  the  front  to  the 
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sanctuary  in  the  rear,  and  also  gives  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  inner 
heart  of  the  temple  was  enveloped  by  the  forecourts.  The  cross-section 
(1 :  8)  discloses  a  further  peculiarity  of  construction.  The  central  pairs  of 
columns  tower  above  the  rest,  bearing  their  own  entablature ;  and  they  thus 
mark  the  central  avenue  referred  to,  and  determine  the  principal  approach 
to  the  inner  courts.  These  central  columns  differ  from  the  rest,  not  only  in 
height  and  circumference,  but  also  in  the  form  of  their  capitals.  Egyptian 
columns  differ  widely  among  themselves.  Those  forms  which  appear  but 
rarely  may  be  placed  in  a  class  subordinate  to  that  containing  the  forms  of 
more  wide  and  constant  occurrence.  In  this  sub-class  may  be  counted  the 
proto-Doric  column  (1:4ft)  and  the  column  with  the  Isis-headed  capital 
(2  :  11).  The  example  given  of  the  first  variety  is  from  the  rock-cut  tomb 
of  Beni  Hassan,  and  dates  from  the  twelfth  dynasty.  From  a  low  trencher- 
like base  rises  a  sixteen-sided  shaft,  slightly  fluted,  and  crowned  by  a  simple 
square  abacus.  The  name  applied  to  this  column  at  o  ice  suggests  a  possible 
relationship  to  the  Greek  Doric  order  :  but  the  likeness  is  purely  superficial, 
there  being  not  a  single  absolutely  conclusive  point  of  similarity ;  and  the 
Egyptian  column  cannot  in  any  case  be  considered  the  prototype  of  the 
Greek.  The  Isis-headed  column  belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  Faces  form  the  decoration  of  the  four  sides  of  the  square 
capital :  they  are  usually  those  of  the  goddess  Hathor  (Ish),  with  cow's  ears, 
and  bearing  upon  her  head  the  facade  of  a  small  temple.  The  columns  most 
generally  employed  were  those  whose  capitals  were  drawn  in  at  the  top 
like  a  bud  (1 :  5 ;  2 :  14),  or  expanded  at  the  top  like  a  bell-shaped  calyx 
(2 :  10,  13).  Both  form  and  decoration  were  taken  from  the  two  typical 
plants  of  Egypt,  —  the  lotus  and  the  papyrus.  The  columns  are  undercut 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  like  the  stalk  of  the  papyrus,  and  surrounded  at 
the  base,  with  still  more  marked  suggestiveness,  by  a  row  of  sheath-like  leaves 
or  bracts.  The  shaft  itself  (1 :  5)  has  the  appearance  of  a  bundle  of  plant- 
stalks,  held  together  at  the  top  by  a  tightly-drawn  ligature  made  up  of  a 
number  of  withes.  The  capital,  which  grows  smaller  at  the  top,  suggests 
the  closed  buds  of  the  papyrus ;  while  the  spreading  bell  capital  represents 
the  open  flower  calyx.  The  natural  models  were  more  vividly  and  unmis- 
takably recalled  to  the  eye  by  the  use  of  color ;  and  thus  the  impression  which 
the  decoration  gives  of  being  merely  an  external  casing  for  the  core  of  the 
column  is  still  further  heightened. 

Next  to  the  temples,  the  tombs  are  the  most  important  and  richest  of 
the  Egyptian  remains.  The  only  one  of  the  palaces  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  the  so-called  Pavilion  of  Ramses  III.  at  Medinet  Habou  in  Thebes ; 
and  this  was  probably  rarely  used  as  a  dwelling.  All  that  we  know  of  the 
arrangement  of  private  houses  has  been  learned  from  a  few  poor  reliefs  and 
paintings  (2 :  4) ;  but  dwellings  were  undoubtedly  built  of  light  materials, 
and  were  airy  in  the  upper  stories,  and  dark  and  cool  below.  The  deeply 
rooted  belief  in  immortality  which  the  Egyptians  possessed  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  body  after  death  ;  and,  for 
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the  same  reasons  for  which  they  embalmed  the  body,  they  demanded  that  the 
tombs  should  be  monumental  in  their  strength,  and  should  be  built  to  endure 
to  eternity.  The  Pyramids  furnish  examples  of  tomb-building  in  the  earliest 
as  well  as  in  the  latest  times.  Each  of  the  Pyramids  was  a  royal  tomb  ;  and 
a  beginning  was  made  upon  its  foundations,  laid  deep  down  in  the  earth,  as 
soon  as  the  king  who  was  to  occupy  this  rocky  grave  ascended  the  throne. 
While  the  king  lived,  the  mass,  built  platform  after  platform,  rose  higher  and 
higher,  growing  smaller  and  smaller  as  it  mounted ;  and  when  he  died  the 
steps  left  upon  the  sides  were  filled  in  with  large  slabs  so  as  to  make  a  smooth 
surface ;  and  the  form  of  a  sloping,  pointed  pyramid  was  thus  given  to  the 
completed  work.  The  height  of  the  Pyramids  in  the  five  groups  at  old  Mem- 
phis varies  considerably  therefore ;  the  size  of  each,  as  well  as  the  material 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  expenditure,  being  governed  by  the  length  and 
character  of  the  reign  during  which  it  was  built.  The  Pyramid  of  Dashoor 
(the  "  Bent  Pyramid  ")  varies  from  the  ordinary  form,  there  being  a  sudden 
change  of  angle  in  the  slope  of  its  faces  about  half  way  up  (1 :  1). 

Tomb  temples  were  attached  to  the  pyramids,  to  which  offerings  were 
brought  in  behalf  of  the  dead.  The  tombs  of  private  citizens  in  the 
necropolis  of  Memphis  are  divided  into  two  classes.  Some  (mastaba)  are 
built  of  blocks  of  stone,  and  have  the  form  of  low  truncated  pyramids,  with 
chambers  richly  decorated  with  paintings  and  reliefs:  some  of  them  are  cut 
from  the  rock  itself.  The  entrance  to  the  tombs  is  usually  a  doorway, 
whose  jambs  rest  against  a  round  rafter,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  earlier 
construction  of  rough  wooden  beams  (1:  :5).  Rock  tombs  were  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  later  Theban  period.  They  were  also  connected  with  temples 
(fiefivoveia),  and  are  remarkable  for  the  magnificence  of  their  color  decora- 
tion. The  necropolis  of  Thebes  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  lies  principally  in  the  ravine  called  Kiban-el-Moluk. 

According  to  Egyptian  views,  sculpture  and  painting  were  undoubtedly 
the  handmaids  of  architecture.  Low  painted  reliefs  cover  the  wall-surfaces : 
statues  stand  before  the  pylons,  or  are  attached  to  the  shafts  (2  :  12).  This 
association  with  architecture  narrowly  restricted  the  development  of  the 
arts  of  representation.  The  statues  gain  an  expression  of  fixity  from  their 
disposition  in  pairs,  and  arrangement  in  rows;  and  this  expression  easily 
degenerates  into  a  stiff  meaninglessness.  They  closely  adhere  to  the  laws 
of  symmetry,  and  are  without  the  individuality  of  personal  expression 
which  is  demanded  in  a  statue  of  colossal  proportions.  As  they  sit  there, 
their  legs  bent  at  right  angles,  their  arms  pinned  closely  to  their  sides,  and 
their  heads  perfectly  erect,  —  or  as  they  stand  against  the  columns,  arms 
crossed,  and  feet  close  together,  —  they  seem  like  representations  of  an  im- 
penetrable and  eternal  repose.  The  crowded  symbolism  of  the  images  of 
the  gods,  and  the  ceremonial  costume  of  the  figures  of  the  kings,  prevent 
the  finer  perfection  of  corporeal  expression,  although  the  technical  finish 
of  the  work  is  admirable.  With  the  exception  of  the  smaller  (jenrc  figures, 
the  best  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  portraits.    Take,  for  example,  the  statue 
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of  Chephren  (2007  B.C.)  in  the  museum  at  Boulak,  near  Cairo  (3:  1). 
Chiselled  out  of  hard  green  breccia,  the  life-size  figure  of  the  king  sits  upon 
his  throne.  Lions'  heads  are  upon  the  sides  of  the  throne ;  and  the  space 
between  the  feet  is  filled  by  papyrus  and  lotus-flowers,  while  a  sparrow- 
hawk  perched  upon  the  top  spreads  its  wings  protectingly  above  the  king's 
head.  The  proportions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are  massive,  and  the 
arms  and  legs  are  muscular ;  but  a  mild  and  gentle  expression  is  imprinted 
upon  the  features.  Although  the  national  type  —  with  its  low  forehead 
(3:  5),  half-closed  eyes,  curved  nose,  and  thick  lips  —  has  not  been  departed 
from  to  any  great  extent,  the  head  gives  very  characteristic  evidence  of 
being  a  portrait.  In  both  the  painted  and  carved  representations  of  animals, 
we  see  also  a  perfect  imitation  of  natural  forms  (2  :  18).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  numerous  painted  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  of  temples  and  of  tombs, 
composed  to  represent  episodes  in  the  lives  of  gods  or  men,  attract  attention 
for  their  meaning  rather  than  for  their  artistic  excellence.  In  studying 
these  reliefs  we  learn  of  the  campaigns  of  war,  and  of  the  occupations  of 
peace ;  of  the  pomp  of  royal  processions,  and  of  the  daily  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  figures  are  not,  however,  arranged  in  beautifully  proportioned 
groups,  according  to  artistic  principles,  but  are  sometimes  drawn  out  in  long 
rows,  and  sometimes  cover  the  surface  in  motley  confusion.  As  the  hiero- 
glyphs, the  written  characters  of  the  Egyptians,  often  give  the  effect  of  a 
series  of  pictures,  so  the  pictures,  on  the  other  hand,  possess  the  character 
of  script.  The  Egyptian  bias  toward  conventionalism  was  unfavorable  to 
the  truth  of  their  representations ;  but  the  conventional  signs  which  they  em- 
ployed suggested  much  more  than  was  visible  to  the  eye.  We  see  this  in  tht 
representation  of  Ramses  as  victor  over  a  hostile  army  (3 :  3).  Towering 
above  the  other  forms,  —  superior  size  being  the  conventional  attribute  of 
kings  and  leaders, — he  holds  by  the  hair  a  struggling  mass  of  suppliant  foes. 
It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  notice,  that  heads  and  limbs  are  in  profile,  while 
the  shoulders  are  drawn  their  full  breadth.  The  truthful  representation 
of  the  whole  scene  was  forgotten  in  attention  to  details.  Egyptian  paint- 
ing is  characterized  by  faults  in  perspective,  by  a  sharpness  of  outline  which 
recalls  embroidery,  and  by  an  almost  entire  lack  of  any  effects  of  dis- 
tance (187 :  3,  4).  The  instruments  of  the  two  harp-players  show,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  admirably  they  had  learned  to  depict  inanimate  objects 
(187  :  1,  2).  The  most  brilliant  side  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  civilization, 
—  a  civilization  cruelly  prodigal  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the  laboring 
classes,  —  is  shown  in  the  products  of  its  decorative  and  industrial  arts, 
and  especially  in  the  examples  of  enamelling,  and  of  the  work  of  the 
goldsmith. 


II.  —  WESTERN  ASIA. 


As  Egyptian  art  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  Nile,  so  the  art  of  the 
tribes  of  Mesopotamia  was  brought  into  being  under  the  influence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  This  double  river  exercised  a  most  powerful  con- 
trol over  the  life  of  the  dwellers  upon  its  banks,  and  a  substantial  influence 
upon  the  material  and  form  of  the  buildings  winch  they  erected.  In  the 
lowlands  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  use  dried  and  burnt  bricks; 
banks  of  earth  took  the  place  of  stone  walls ;  the  buildings  were  raised  upon 
terraces;  and  the  stepped  pyramids  were  used  for  purposes  of  worship,  the 
sanctuary  sometimes  standing  upon  the  topmost  platform.  The  wretched- 
ness of  the  material  employed,  and  its  utter  lack  of  decorative  effect,  led  to 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  wall-casing.  Both  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
of  the  walls  were  either  faced  by  slabs  of  stone,  or  coated  with  stucco  or 
bitumen,  and  decorated  in  mosaic  in  a  style  which  closely  imitated  the 
tapestries  of  earlier  use.  The  early  artistic  endeavors  of  the  people  of 
Mesopotamia  were  enveloped  in  total  darkness,  save  for  the  vague  stories 
of  tradition,  until  the  French  and  English  explorers  of  our  own  day,  led  by 
Botta  and  Eayard,  enlightened  our  ignorance  by  their  excavations  in  the 
old  mounds,  and  tested  the  traditions  by  comparison  with  the  monuments 
themselves.  The  time  for  exploration  upon  Ohaldaic  and  Assyrian  soil  is 
not  yet  over.  Our  information  concerning  ancient  Babylonian  art  is  espe- 
cially inadequate.  The  fragment  of  a  wall-lining  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Erech  or  Warka,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  (5:  1),  displays  a  tapestry- 
like pattern  painted  upon  a  surface  formed  of  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  glazed 
pottery  pressed  into  the  bituminous  cement  with  which  the  walls  were 
covered.  The  examples  of  later  Assyrian  art  which  are  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mosul,  are  much  richer.  Some 
of  them  probably  belonged  to  the  buildings  of  Nineveh;  but  they  are  classed 
according  to  the  places  in  which  they  were  found,  —  Khorsabad,  Ximroud, 
and  Kouyunjik.  The  structures  to  which  the  tiles  and  alabaster  slabs 
belong  were  apparently  all  destroyed  by  fire.  The  walls  of  earth  fell  into 
dust  or  formless  fragments ;  but  the  facing  of  stone  slabs  broke  and  fell 
in  the  spot  where  the  walls  had  stood,  thus  giving  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  outline  of  the  buildings,  and  the  explorers  were  thus  enabled  to 
determine  the  ground-plans  of  the  Assyrian  palaces. 
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The  ground-plan  of  a  palace  at  Kouyunjik  is  given  in  PL  5 :  2 ;  and  that 
of  a  palace  at  Nimroud,  in  PI.  4:5;  while  in  PI.  4:  G  we  have  the  plan  of 
a  palace  at  Khorsabad  conjecturally  restored.  These  plans  show  a  great 
similarity  in  design.  The  terraces  upon  which  the  palaces  are  built  are 
crowned  by  a  parapet,  with  a  cornice  consisting  of  a  deep  cavetto  and  a 
fillet  (4:  7).  The  palaces  themselves  consisted  of  narrow  halls  and  galleries 
built  around  a  large  number  of  courts.  The  plans  show  us  the  arrangement 
of  the  first  story  alone.  The  excavations  have  given  no  information  on  the 
method  of  lighting  or  of  ceiling  the  lower  stories ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
smile  of  the  rooms  were  covered  by  barrel  vaults.  We  should  be  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  upper  stories,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  rather  unsatisfactory  representations  of  buildings  given  in  the  reliefs. 
In  these  there  seems  to  be  an  open  gallery  at  the  top  of  eacli  story,  the 
wall  of  the  next  story  being  carried  on  columns  (4:  10).  In  a  pavilion 
represented  in  one  of  the  reliefs,  the  intercolumniation  is  very  small,  the 
capitals  are  volute  capitals,  and  the  building  is  crowned  with  battlements 
(4:  8).  A  temple-like  gabled  structure  with  decorated  pillars  (4 :  9),  and 
a  stepped  pyramid  raised  upon  a  mound  (5  :  3),  serve  to  illustrate  the  variety 
of  the  forms  employed  in  religious  buildings.  We  are  even  the  possessors 
of  some  slight  information  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  (5:  8).  The  roofs  of  the  dwellings  were  sometimes  Hat,  and  some- 
times domed;  the  doorways,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  windows 
and  doors,  are  sometimes  arched,  and  sometimes  finished  by  a  lintel.  The 
Assyrian  buildings  date  from  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  the  date  of 
the  destruction  of  Xineveh  (625  B.C.)  marking  the  end  of  the  building 
period;  but,  in  spite  of  their  comparatively  late  date,  the  monuments  of 
Assyria  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Egypt. 

The  artistic  merit  of  Assyrian  work  lies  in  the  sculptured  and  painted 
ornament.  We  have  but  a  few  relics  of  their  highly  esteemed  metal-work; 
but  among  these  are  palm-trees  of  gilded  bronze,  which  were  placed  at  the 
entrances  of  palaces,  and  a  bronze  door  with  embossed  panels,  belonging  to 
the  time  of  Shahnaneser  III.  (783-77:5  B.C.).  Detached  statues  are  also 
infrequent.  The  most  beautiful  of  these  is  the  statue  of  Sardanapalus  III. 
(930-860  B.C.),  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Sculpture  and  painting  here, 
as  in  Egypt,  are  almost  exclusively  employed  as  the  handmaidens  of  archi- 
tecture, and  serve  to  enrich  the  wall-facings.  The  gateways  especially  are 
crowded  with  rich  ornament.  The  opening  itself  is  bordered  by  decorated 
tiles,  painted  and  burnt  (5  :  10)  ;  and  the  entrances  are  guarded  by  power- 
ful-winged creatures,  half  man,  half  bull;  and  on  the  adjoining  facades  are 
represented  priests  and  lion-tamers  of  gigantic  proportions.  The  inner 
walls  of  the  chambers  were  decorated  by  slabs  of  limestone  carved  in  relief. 
Upon  these  were  portrayed  scenes  from  all  walks  of  Assyrian  life,  —  religious 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  deeds  of  war  and  of  the  chase.  Above  the  bas- 
reliefs  ran  a  frieze  of  glazed  tiles,  covered  partly  by  figures  and  partly  by 
decorative  designs  (5  :  9).    The  floor  was  laid  with  glazed  tiles,  in  variegated 
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patterns,  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  symmetry  of  their  arrangement. 
The  animal  drawings  also  deserve  almost  unlimited  praise  for  their  vivid- 
ness, and  truth  to  nature  (5 :  7)  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  representa- 
tion of  men,  —  women  do  not  seem  to  have  heen  attempted,  —  we  find 
decided  limitations  to  their  power  of  artistic  expression.  The  truth  of  the 
whole  is  sacrificed  to  accuracy  of  detail,  even  more  than  in  Egyptian  work. 
The  winged  bulls  which  stand  guard  at  the  gates,  for  example,  ai-e  repre- 
sented with  five  legs  (4:  2,  3).  Their  bodies  fill  the  whole  depth  of  the 
doorway,  their  heads  and  shoulders  standing  out  from  the  face  of  the  wall. 
In  the  side  view  the  four  legs  are  seen  quite  correctly,  but  another  leg  is 
added  in  the  front  view.  The  legs  of  the  colossal  figure  are  drawn  in 
profile  (4:  1,  4),  while  the  head  and  shoulders  appear  in  full  breadth. 
The  rigid  observance  of  ceremony,  which  is  markedly  shown  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  costume,  formed  another  hindrance  to  the  free  exercise  of  artistic 
talent.  The  conventional  fashion  of  arranging  the  hair  and  beard  robs  the 
heads  of  life  and  expression  (3:  6).  In  the  representation  of  the  life  of 
the  temples  and  the  court,  the  attitudes  appear  severely  conventional :  the 
bodies  are  powerfully  built,  but  are  obscured  by  magnificent  ornaments ; 
their  proportions  are  massive,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  race  to  which 
they  belong  are  strongly  imprinted  on  their  features.  Although  the  gar- 
ments are  not  in  the  least  draped,  the  borders  are  very  rich  in  their  orna- 
mentation. These  borders  and  designs  show  that  the  arts  of  weaving  and 
embroidery  must  have  attained  a  high  development;  and  the  numerous 
representations  of  utensils  and  metal-work  bear  witness  both  to  the  skill  of 
the  workmen  who  copied  them  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  originals.  The 
effect  of  the  reliefs  was  heightened  by  the  color  which  was  applied  to  the 
ornaments  and  the  drapery. 

Excellent  examples  of  pain  ling  on  tiles,  the  thickly  laid  color  having 
been  burnt  in,  are  found  in  Chaldaic  ruins.  They  are  simple  colored  outline- 
drawings,  without  light  or  shade,  or  fine  gradation  of  color.  The  artist,  in- 
deed, like  all  painters  in  enamel,  had  at  his  command  but  a  limited  number 
of  colors;  and  therefore  the  same  color  was  used  for  objects  of  entirely 
different  appearance,  lied  was  not  at  his  disposal;  and  he  used  blue  for 
horses,  fish,  and  shields,  and  yellow  for  flesh,  chariots,  and  golden  vessels. 
The  tiles  of  Babylon,  which  date  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  far 
Surpass  in  the  brilliancy  and  technical  preparation  of  the  color  those  found 
in  the  Assyrian  ruins,  and  especially  those  of  Ximroud.  In  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  color,  however,  no  difference  can  be  discovered  between 
them.  One  of  the  Assyrian  tile-pictures  (187:  5)  represents  a  king,  recog- 
nizable from  his  tiara,  who  is  attended  by  his  bow  and  lance  bearers.  His 
pale-green  robe  is  striped  with  yellow,  and  is  ornamented  with  rosettes  and 
bordered  by  a  yellow-and-white  fringe. 


III.  — PERSIA. 


The  remains  of  Persian  art  not  only  belong  to  a  period  much  later  than 
that  in  which  the  art  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  flourished:  they  are  also 
really  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  being  the  results  of  a  combination  of 
various  elements.  A  different  building  material  —  marble,  quarried  in  great 
blocks — turned  architectural  enterprise  into  new  channels ;  while  intercourse 
with  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Ionia,  increased  the  tendency  to  introduce  foreign 
elements  in  the  development  of  domestic  art.  The  column  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  Persian  architecture,  and  columned  halls  are  the  principal  elements 
of  Persian  palace  designs.  The  columns  are  so  excessively  slender,  and  of 
such  peculiar  form,  that  high  buildings  must  have  been  impossible.  The 
only  entablature  which  they  coidd  support  must  have  been  light,  and  was 
probably  made  of  wood  incased  in  metal.  The  columns  upon  the  facades 
of  the  rock-cut  tombs  are  the  same  as  those  employed  as  supports  in  the 
palace  of  Persepolis.  The  base  of  the  column  displays  an  ornament  of 
drooping  leaves  ;  the  shaft  is  fluted  or  grooved ;  two  unicorns  placed  back  to 
back  form  the  capital,  and  upon  this  rests  the  abacus  (6:  9).  Sometimes 
the  capital  is  still  richer  in  design,  but  the  forms  are  entirely  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  modern  mind.  Upon  the  shaft,  slender  as  a  tube  of  metal,  rests 
a  capital,  consisting  of  a  double  calyx,  the  lower  part  being  inverted,  and 
the  two  parts  being  separated  by  an  astragal.  Upon  this  capital  rests  an 
elongated  block,  with  double  upright  volutes,  or  scrolls,  on  each  of  the  four 
sides ;  and  the  whole  is  capped  by  a  pair  of  unicorns  placed  back  to  back, 
and  supporting  between  them  a  beam,  of  which  the  head  appears  as  a  corbel 
in  the  centre.  Volutes  occur  in  Assyrian  monuments  similar  to  those  just 
described,  except  for  the  fact  that  they  are  horizontal  instead  of  vertical ; 
and  these  horizontal  volutes  are  also  found  upon  the  middle  trunk  of  the 
holy  tree  (4:  11,  12)  and  in  the  Ionic  order  of  the  Greeks  (9:  11).  Xo 
adequate  explanation  of  the  origin  or  purpose  of  this  extraordinary  ornament 
has  been  discovered. 

The  oldest  memorial  monument  of  Persian  architecture  is  known  as  the 
Tomb  of  Cyrus  (6:  3).  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  name  is  misleading 
and  that  the  tomb  is  that  of  Cassandane,  the  mother  of  Cambyses :  in  any 
case,  it  is  agreed  that  the  tomb  dates  from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  It  is  situated 
in  a  sort  of  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  the  Plain  of  Murghab,  a  spot  sometimes 
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supposed  to  be  the  location  of  the  ancient  Pasargadflp,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade.  It  consists  of  a  small  gabled  structure  rising  from  a  stepped 
pyramid,  and  is  built  entirely  of  marble.  That  it  suggests  Greek  influence 
is  undeniable.  The  Tomb  of  Darius  (6 :  4,  5)  is  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  The  facade  is  cut  out  of  the  living  rock :  the  king  was  "buried 
in  an  inner  chamber  accessible  only  by  a  secret  entrance.  The  architrave 
of  the  facade  rests  upon  four  columns.  The  king  is  represented  kneeling 
upon  a  throne-like  scaffold,  or  Talar,  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  subjects, 
and  is  accompanied  by  his  tutelary  genius.  The  magnificent  ruins  of  the 
royal  palace  at  Persepolis  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Chehil- 
Minar.  Darius  built  it,  and  Xerxes  made  additions  to  it.  The  rocky  soil 
offered  too  smooth  a  surface  for  a  foundation,  and  a  lofty  platform  was  there- 
fore erected  upon  the  rock  to  serve  that  purpose.  Terraces  and  columned 
halls  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  connected  by  magnificent  flights  of  steps, 
follow  each  other  in  close  succession,  and  lend  animation  to  an  arrangement 
admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  the  theatre  of  splendid  processions  and  the 
abode  of  royal  magnificence.  The  staircase  walls  were  decorated  by  reliefs 
(6  :  G),  which  depict  tributaries  rendering  homage  to  their  sovereign.  The 
figures  of  animals  stand  against  the  columns,  recalling  the  use  of  similar 
figures  at  the  Assyrian  palace-gates.  Persian  sculpture  borrowed  many 
details,  especially  from  the  early  work  of  Assyria ;  while  Egypt  also  fur- 
nished it  many  models,  as  in  the  case  of  the  head-dress  in  the  so-called  Cyrus 
reliefs  (6:  8).  A  certain  independent  individuality  of  general  style  is  pre- 
served, however,  and  this  individuality  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  richly  draped  garments.  The  number  of  the  remains  of  Persian 
sculpture  is  not  sufficient  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  relationship  between 
Persian  and  Assyrian  art  possible. 


IV.  _  GREECE.1 


1.  ARCHITECTURE. 

Greece  lay  thrown  open  to  the  world  on  all  sides.  The  old  Hellenic 
civilization  was  in  close  and  constant  intercourse  with  the  Orient  and  with 
Egypt,  the  islands  forming  an  important  connecting  link  between  the  two 
shores.  The  Greeks,  however,  understood  better  than  any  other  nation  how 
to  free  themselves  from  dependence  upon  such  foreign  influence,  and  how  to 
carve  out  for  themselves  an  independent  existence.  The  roots  of  this  tree 
of  life  are  hidden  :  the  peerless  blossoms  and  fruit  are  alone  visible.  Like 
comparisons  may  be  applied  to  all  forms  of  spiritual  life;  but  Creek  art  has 
most  notably  effaced  the  traces  of  the  toilsome  path  which  it  travelled  for 
centuries,  and  now  seems  to  us  like  a  creation  sprung  forth  in  full  perfection 
from  the  imagination  of  an  artist.  The  works  of  primitive  times  seemed 
strange  to  the  Greeks  themselves.  They  called  the  masonry  which  their 
ancestors  had  used  in  city  walls  and  gates  Cycloi>ean,  after  the  fabulous 
Cyclops.  These  Cyclopean  walls  were  made  up  of  immense  irregular  blocks 
of  stone,  fitted  closely  one  upon  the  other,  but  laid  without  mortar  (7:  1). 
A  deep  chasm  lies  between  the  beginning  of  Greek  art  and  the  consummate 
forms  of  its  later  periods.  The  so-called  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenoe 
(7:  3)  dates  from  the  Homeric  age.  The  walls  of  this  circular  structure 
gradually  contract,  the  courses  growing  smaller  and  smaller  in  circumfer- 
ence as  they  go  up,  until  the  space  is  finally  entirely  covered  by  a  sort  of 
domical  vault.  The  remains  of  the  columns  and  mouldings  which  were 
found  in  the  same  neigborhood  also  seem  to  belong  to  another  world  (7 :  4). 
Their  spiral  decoration  suggests  metal-work;  and.  indeed,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  interior  of  the  treasury  was  faced  with  plates  of  metal,  for  the 
early  Greeks  unquestionably  made  great  use  of  metal  in  casing  the  inside  of 
their  walls.  They  borrowed  various  ornaments  from  the  arts  of  weaving 
and  pottery;  but  there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the  Greek  temple  which 
.shows  unmistakable  traces  of  its  origin.  The  Greeks  did  not  invent  the 
component  parts  of  their  architecture.  The  Egyptians  knew  and  used 
columned  halls ;  and  we  find  Assyrian  columns  similar  to  those  employed 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  Greek  art,  consult  Parts  3-6  of  Otto  Jahn's  "  Populiire 
Aufsatze  aus  der  AlterthumBwiMenachaft,"  1868. 
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fey  the  Greeks,  while  buildings  very  like  Greek  structures  are  indigenous  in 
the  various  countries  of  Asia.  Such  comparative  study  is  of  especial  value 
for  its  teachings  of  the  difference  between  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  work 
and  the  crudity  of  its  prototypes.  The  facade  of  one  of  the  Phrygian  tombs 
(14:  11),  for  example,  has  the  effect  of  a  sculptured  tapestry  hung  upon  two 
uprights;  while  a  Lycian  tomb  (14:  10)  plainly  imitates  a  wood  construc- 
tion; and  in  other  tomb  facades  (14:  V2,  \'-)),  also  of  Lycian  origin,  the 
column  becomes  an  important  element  of  decoration.  All  these  facades 
are  hewn  from  the  living  rock.  In  the  more  pretentious  facades  an  archi- 
trave of  three  parts,  or  fascia?,  rests  upon  pilasters  and  columns;  and  above 
the  architrave  is  a  projecting  cornice,  broken  by  dentils,  in  imitation  of  the 
ends  of  projecting  beams,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a  pediment.  Lions' 
heads  are  sometimes  used  as  capitals  for  the  pilasters,  while  volutes  crown 
the  columns.  The  details  of  these  facades  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Greek  Tonic  order  ;  yet  how  different  was  the  whole  in  w  hich  Greek 
fancy  combined  these  details! 

The  leading  feature  of  Greek  architecture  is  the  low  gable-roof,  which 
is  supported  on  columns,  and  which  covers  the  cello.  The  cella  itself,  an 
oblong  chamber,  enclosed  the  statue  of  the  god,  and  the  offerings  laid  upon 
the  shrine  by  devout  worshippers.  Fnlike  the  sanctuary  of  the  Egyptians, 
it  is  not  enshrouded  in  a  mysterious  darkness,  nor  reached  only  after  a  long 
journey  through  many  forecourts :  it  opens  directly  into  the  outer  air 
through  its  shallow  columned  portico.  The  disposition  of  the  columns  is 
not  always  the  same.  Sometimes  the  side-walls  of  the  cella  are  extended 
beyond  its  face,  and  the  columns  are  placed  between  the  two  deep  pilasters, 
or  aula',  thus  formed  at  the  two  sides :  in  this  case  the  gable  is  really  carried 
upon  the  ends  of  the  walls  themselves,  although  they  appear  on  the  facade 
as  simple  pilasters.  This  temple  form  (7:  11:  8:  1)  resembles  Oriental 
constructions,  and  was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Greek  Ionic  style.  In 
contradistinction  to  this  templum  in  amis  is  the  proxti/le,  in  which  the  gable 
was  supported  entirely  by  columns,  which  occupied  the  full  breadth  of  the 
facade.  A  temple  in  which  this  arrangement  was  repeated  at  both  ends 
was  called  amphiprostyle  (7:  12).  When  the  cella  was  surrounded  by 
columns  on  all  four  sides,  the  most  complete,  and.  indeed,  the  ideal  form  of 
the  Greek  temple  was  attained.  A  temple  of  this  form  was  termed  a  ]>erij>- 
teral  temple;  and  later,  when  the  row  of  columns  was  doubled,  the  name 
dipteral  was  given  to  it.  Greek  temples  are  classed,  not  only  according  to 
the  disposition,  but  also  according  to  the  form  and  character,  of  the  columns. 
The  columns  employed  in  Greek  architecture  are  divided,  according  to  their 
form,  into  three  orders,  —  the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  anil  the  Corinthian.  Although 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the  Ionic  order  the  first  in  point  of  time,  since 
it  uses  certain  features  previously  employed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  even  by 
the  Egyptians,  yet  the  study  of  the  Doric  style  affords  a  better  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  idea  of  architecture.  In  this  discussion  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  Greek 
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temple  up  from  its  primitive  form,  when  it  was  built  of  wood,  and  faced 
and  decorated  by  plates  of  metal :  our  endeavor  has  been  to  show  it  in  its 
perfection.  A  temple  of  enduring  stone,  it  is  the  unreal  vision  of  an 
artist's  dream  clad  in  tangible  form. 

Doric  Style.  —  From  a  vast  stepped  foundation  (Kprimdufia)  built  of  solidly 
laid  blocks  of  stone,  rise  the  columns  of  the  temple.  The  upper  platform  of 
the  foundation  serves  as  the  stylobate,  or  ground-floor,  of  the  temple ;  and 
no  base  is  interposed  between  this  platform  and  the  shaft  of  the  column, 
which  rises  directly  from  the  stylobate.  The  shaft  is  fluted ;  i.e.,  its  surface 
is  cut  in  flat  furrows,  which  meet  each  other  in  sharp  edges,  or  arrises.  It 
tapers  upward,  the  outline  of  each  side  of  a  vertical  section  swelling  outward 
in  a  slight  curve  known  as  the  entasis  (7 :  7).  The  shaft  is  built  up  of  a 
number  of  drums  set  one  upon  the  other;  and  at  its  upper  end  is  a  groove, 
intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  setting  the  drums,  and  in  fluting  the  columns, 
— an  operation  which  was  performed  after  the  columns  were  put  in  place.  At 
the  top  of  the  shaft  is  the  neck,  cut  from  the  stone  which  forms  the  capital, 
and  marked  by  several  annulets,  or  rings,  which  give  an  appearance  of  strength 
to  the  column  in  the  compression  and  concentration  of  force  which  they  sug- 
gest. Then  follows  the  principal  member  of  the  capital,  commonly  known  as 
the  echinus.  This  moulding  has  a  boldly  projecting  outline,  but  is  slightly 
contracted  at  the  top  (7:  8).  The  most  common  form  of  the  Doric  capital 
bas  the  echinus  shaped  like  a  caldron,  and  simply  rounded  and  polished;  but 
its  outline  has  no  significance  to  the  modern  student.  We  gain  some  glimpse 
of  its  meaning,  however,  from  an  examination  of  the  painted  ornament  occa- 
sionally found  upon  the  capitals  themselves,  and  by  the  comparison  of  the 
outlines  cf  carved  ornament  with  similar  architectural  forms  and  outlines. 
If  we  imagine  a  row  of  upright  leaves  arranged  about  a  centre,  and  a  load 
laid  upon  them  from  above,  in  such  a  way  that  the  leaf-points  will  be  bent 
downward,  then  the  heavier  the  load,  the  greater  will  be  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  leaves,  until  they  are  finally  bent  double,  and  the  points  touch  the 
stems.  Such  a  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  entablature  upon  the  supporting 
column :  it  is  expressed  by  the  form  of  the  Doric  capital,  and  it  also  de- 
manded symbolic  expression  in  the  decoration  of  the  principal  mouldings. 
The  desired  expression  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  row  of  overhanging  leaves, 
which  also  determine  the  profile  of  the  capital  (7:  13).  This  story  of  burden 
and  resistance,  of  the  struggle  between  two  opposing  forces,  is  repeated  again 
and  again  in  temple  architecture.  Everywhere  that  this  conflict  is  to  be 
expressed  in  an  artistic  form,  a  like  moulding  and  a  like  decoration  are  em- 
ployed. The  use  of  the  ovolo,  or  cyma  —  (for  both  these  names  are  applied 
to  slightly  modified  forms  of  the  moulding  just  described ;  the  variation  in 
name  having  grown  from  the  same  carelessness  which  gave  to  the  leaf- 
ornament,  when  carved  in  stone,  and  compacted  into  conventional  form, 
the  name  of  the  "  egg-and-dart  "  moulding)  —  is  not  confined  to  the  Doric 
capital.  Indeed,  the  moulding  was  not  even  originated  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  capital,  but  was  an  independent  development,  used  here  because  it  met 
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the  conditions  of  the  crowning  member  of  a  column,  and  because  its  symbolic 
form  suggested  the  relation  between  the  pressure  above  and  the  support 
below.  This  theory  explains  the  wide  use  of  the  moulding,  and  the  character 
of  its  decoration  (7 :  13),  as  well  as  the  variations  in  the  outlines  of  the 
moulding  and  in  the  character  of  the  leaf-ornament.  These  curves  were 
made  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  amount  of  weight  superimposed. 
With  the  echinus  profile,  for  example  (11:  1),  egg-shaped  leaves  are  used; 
while  heart-shaped  leaves  are  used  on  the  moulding  sometimes  called  the 
Lesbian  cymatium,  in  which  the  outline  is  an  ogee  (11 :  2).  At  all  events, 
the  question  of  the  leaf-ornament  and  its  meaning  does  not  belong  to  the 
domain  of  architecture;  and  the  moulding  was  not  even  originated  to  meet 
architectural  needs,  having  been  transferred  from  the  arts  of  weaving  and 
pottery  to  the  use  of  monumental  builders  in  stone.  We  find  in  pottery 
leaf-ornaments  identical  in  form  and  meaning  with  those  employed  in  archi- 
tecture (8:  10-14).  The  fret  (meander)  was  borrowed  from  the  textile  arts 
(7 :  15) ;  and  it  was  in  the  textile  arts  that  the  various  borders  originated 
which  are  used  to  soften  the  transition  from  one  member  of  a  building  to 
another.  Such  borders  are  found  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  abacus,  which 
is  the  finishing  member  of  the  column,  and  upon  which  the  entablature 
follows  closely  (7:  13).  The  antce,  or  ends  of  the  walls,  are  also  decorated 
by  similar  borders,  the  forms  in  this  case,  however,  being  lighter,  and  more 
decorative  in  character  (7  :  14). 

The  first  member  of  the  entablature  is  the  architrave  (tiuaTvhnv),  which 
rests  horizontally  upon  the  columns,  and  forms  a  firm  foundation  for  the  roof. 
The  architrave  (8:  3)  is  finished  by  a  small  projecting  fillet,  usually  decorated 
by  a  fret.  The  next  member  of  the  entablature,  the  frieze,  is  divided 
vertically  by  bars  which  resemble  pillar-like  supports.  The  face  is  broken 
by  regularly  recurring  groups  of  square-cut  channels,  or,  more  correctly,  by 
triads  of  projecting  vertical  bars  with  bevelled  edges.  These  groups  are 
known  as  triglyphs;  and  between  them  are  the  metopes, — flat,  square  panels 
intended  for  the  reception  of  sculptures  or  reliefs  (8 :  2,  9).  We  are 
confined  to  pure  conjecture  as  regards  the  origin  of  the  triglyph  and  the 
metope.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  triglyph  was  originally  a  channelled 
border  used  merely  as  a  line  of  division  between  the  metopes,  or  was  the 
ornamented  end  of  a  beam  projecting  beyond  the  roof;  the  metope  being  an 
open  space  which  served  to  admit  light.  In  the  remains,  the  metopes  are 
always  closed ;  but  the  ceiling  is  at"  a  higher  level,  which  makes  it  probable 
that  a  change  took  place  in  the  Doric  style  before  the  principal  structures 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  were  erected.  The  channels  of  the  triglyph 
do  not  occupy  its  whole  height,  but  stop  abruptly,  leaving  a  small  space, 
which  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  triglyph,  and  which  invariably 
finishes  it  at  the  top ;  while  below,  the  so-called  guttae,  or  drops,  —  small 
tassel-like  ornaments  disposed  in  groups  of  six  each  on  small  fillets  which 
correspond  to  the  triglyphs,  —  prepare  the  eye  for  this  arrangement  of  the 
frieze  (8:  9).   Above  the  triglyphs  and  metopes  follows  the  boldly  projecting 
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corona  (ydaovy  the  principal  member  of  the  cornice.  Square  blocks  of  stone, 
known  as  mutules,  project  at  regular  intervals  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
corona,  which  is  deeply  undercut,  and  therefore  somewhat  sloping;  and  from 
these  mutules  hang  groups  of  guttse  three  rows  deep,  which  give  significance 
to  the  overhanging  cornice,  and  prepare  the  eye  for  this  crowning  member  of 
the  entablature.  The  corona  is  capped  by  a  finely  outlined  ogee  moulding, 
and  the  whole  structure  is  finished  by  the  upward  curve  of  the  sima.  In 
order  to  symbolize  the  completion  of  the  facade,  a  border  of  erect  leaves  is 
painted  upon  the  face  of  the  sima;  and  the  purpose  of  the  moulding  is 
emphasized  by  the  use  of  lions'  heads  as  water-spouts.  The  pediment  of 
each  facade  is  finished  by  a  low  corona  without  mutules,  and  crowned 
by  a  Lesbian  cymatium  and  a  sima.  Acroteria,  or  finials  (11:  3,4,5,6, 
9), —  sometimes  ornaments  derived  from  the  palm-leaf,  sometimes  the  figures 
of  gods  or  animals.  —  were  placed  at  the  corners  and  apex  of  the  gable. 
Ann-fixes  (11:  ~,  8,  10),  or  finishing  tiles,  of  forms  based  upon  the  palm- 
leaf,  were  used  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  jointing  tiles  at  the  edges  and  ridge 
of  the  roof. 

Ionic  Style.  —  In  marked  contrast  to  the  Doric  style,  in  which  a  close 
connection  is  maintained  between  the  component  parts,  and  in  which  the 
limits  of  the  relationship  of  the  different  members  to  each  other  are  clearly 
defined,  Ionic  architecture,  as  seen  in  the  monuments  of  its  best  period,  is 
characterized  by  a  comparative  lack  of  coherence  and  a  considerable  freedom 
in  design.  Each  column  stands,  not  upon  the  stylobate,  but  upon  its  own 
individual  base  (spira).  The  principal  moulding  of  this  base  is  concave  in 
outline  ;  and  this  cavetto  usually  has  the  form  of  a  trochilus,  or  scotia,  which 
is  fluted  to  correspond  to  the  fluted  shaft,  and  is  sometimes  simple,  and  much 
elongated  (10:  15);  sometimes  divided  into  two  cavetti  separated  from  each 
other  by  astragals  (10:  l<i).  1'poii  this  moulding  rests  a  torus  of  semi- 
circular outline,  which  is  either  fluted,  or  decorated  by  a  guilloche  or  a  leaf- 
ornament  (9  •  G).  These  mouldings  rest  upon  a  square  block  or  plinth,  winch 
rests,  in  turn,  upon  the  stylobate.  Beside  the  old  form  of  the  Ionic  base 
(9:  11),  another  form  is  employed  in  Attic  monuments,  in  which  the  pri n- 
cipal  member  is  a  scotia,  w  ith  a  torus  above  and  below,  and  which  rests 
directly  upon  the  stylobate  w  ithout  the  intervention  of  a  plinth  (9:0;  10:  17, 
'JO).  Under  the  name  of  the  Attic  base,  this  form  has  been  universally 
recognized  as  almost  the  only  authentic  base,  and  has  obtained  in  times  and 
countries  far  beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  pure  Hellenic  art,  being  in 
constant  use  even  in  our  own  day.  The  proportions  of  its  mouldings  under- 
went a  very  great  change  as  the  style  developed,  having  gradually  deteriorated 
from  their  somewhat  stiff  and  elongated  outlines  into  flatter  and  weaker 
forms.  The  outline  of  the  scotia  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  its  diameter  is  less  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  marked 
deterioration  which  this  moulding  undergoes  in  the  general  flattening-out  of 
the  base  is  to  be  seen  in  the  character  of  the  upper  as  well  as  of  the  lower 
part  of  its  outline. 
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The  Tonic  column  (3:  8,  11)  is  much  more  slender  than  the  Doric  col- 
umn, the  height  of  the  Ionic  column  being  equal  to  between  eight  and  nine  of 
its  diameters  (the  diameter  being  measured  at  the  base),  while  the  Doric  col- 
umn varies  in  height  from  four  to  six  diameters,  and  is  also  less  tapering;  and 
the  flutes  of  the  Ionic  column  are  more  nearly  semicircular,  and  are  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  annulets  (10:22).  An  astragal,  or  chaplet, 
joins  the  shaft  of  the  column  to  its  capital  (10:  1).  In  order  to  express  in 
form  the  weight  which  rests  upon  the  column,  the  first  member  of  the  capital 
is  either  a  Doric  echinus  or  a  cyma,  decorated  by  a  row  of  leaves  with  their 
points  downward.  This  ornament  was  6b  rudely  portrayed  by  the  early 
sculptors,  that  a  mistake  arose  concerning  it,  and  it  was  given  the  nr.ine  of 
the  egg-and-dart  moulding.  Upon  this  ornamented  echinus  is  laid  a  cushion 
which  projects  for  some  distance  beyond  the;  shaft,  and  is  rolled  under  at  both 
ends,  each  end  returning  upon  itself  in  the  form  of  a  spiral.  An  impression 
of  still  greater  elasticity  is  given  by  the  so-called  Attic  capital  (0  :  !>),  in  which 
the  drooping  of  the  curves  at  the  centre,  and  the  greater  involution  of  the 
spirals,  appear  to  give  an  increase  of  latent  strength.  Although  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  expressed  with  some  difficulty  in  the  earlier  examples, 
the  Ionic  capital  always  suggests,  by  the  involution  of  its  drooping  volutes, 
a  gentle  and  yet  persistent  force  of  resistance.  The  front  view  of  the  Ionic 
capital  (10:  1)  differs  essentially  from  the  i  ide  view  (10:  2).  In  the  former 
the  involutions  of  the  spiral  ends  of  the  cushion  are  seen;  while  in  the  latter 
the  band,  or  withe,  which  holds  the  ends  in  position,  is  alone  visible  (10:  2; 
11:  10).  The  capital  of  a  column  standing  at  the  corner  of  a  peripteral 
temple  cannot  therefore  be  formed  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  ordinary  capi- 
tal the  faces  opposite  each  other  are  similar  (10  :  4)  ;  but  in  the  corner  capital 
(10:  5;  9:  7)  the  two  similar  faces  are  ad  jacent,  the  volutes  facing  outward 
on  either  side  of  the  outer  angle.  A  decorated  cyma  of  slight  curvature 
finishes  tin;  capital.  This  form  of  capital  is  naturally  much  modified  when 
it  is  applied  to  pilasters  (10:  (i-ll).  The  volutes,  if  used  at  all,  are  minor 
features,  and  enclose  a  surface  decorated  by  flowers  and  vine-tendrils. 

The  first  member  of  the  entablature  is  the  architrave  (imoTvluov').  This 
member,  by  reason  of  its  broken  outline,  seems,  when  seen  from  below,  to 
consist  of  two  blocks  of  stone  lying  side  by  side;  but  a  front  view  shows 
that  it  is  really  made  up  of  three  courses,  or  fascicr,  lying  one  above  the 
other,  each  of  the  upper  two  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  one  immediately 
below  it  (9:  2,0).  The  architrave  is  finished  by  a  cymatiuni,  the  lowest 
member  of  which  is  an  astragal,  and  which  is  decorated  by  a  leaf-ornament 
(9:  10).  The  symbolic  expression  of  the  load  which  is  to  be  borne,  and 
signs  of  an  apparently  unfettered  use  of  materials  in  design,  are  found  side 
by  side.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style  to  give  to  each  member  its 
special  function,  thus  subordinating  it  to  the  grand  whole,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  to  each  member  a  certain  individual  independence  in  outline 
and  decoration.  In  contrast  to  the  alternating  triglyphs  and  metopes  of 
the  Doric  frieze,  the  Ionic  frieze   (tf/it\/coi)  is  a  simple  wall-surface,  a  mere 
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background  for  decorative  sculpture.  Like  all  the  members  which  carry 
any  weight,  the  frieze  is  finished  by  a  boldly  outlined  moulding.  The  out- 
line of  the  corona  shows  that  a  part  of  the  mass  of  stone  which  forms  its 
lower  half  has  been  dispensed  with  in  order  to  lessen  the  pressure  upon  the 
members  beneath.  The  small  square-ended  blocks  which  are  left  are  called 
dentils.  The  upper  part  of  the  corona  has  a  bold  projection,  and  supports 
a  sima  of  a  free  ogee  outline.  The  sima  is  decorated  by  an  erect  honey- 
suckle-ornament in  relief,  or  by  a  border  of  plant-tendrils.  In  the  Attic 
order  the  dentils  are  commonly  wanting  (9 :  9),  and  the  cornice  consists 
merely  of  a  corona.  The  proportions  of  this  corona  are  determined  by  the 
proportions  of  the  rest  of  the  building :  it  projects  boldly,  however,  and  is 
somewhat  undercut.  The  triangular  pediment  destined  for  the  reception 
of  sculpture  is  finished  by  a  cornice  moulding  without  dentils,  and  a  sima; 
and  the  angles  are  crowned  by  finials  (9:  1). 

Corinthian  Style.  —  The  most  conspicuous  and  pleasing  member  of  the 
Corinthian  column  is  the  capital,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  representation 
of  a  basket  or  vase  surrounded  by  a  garland  of  leaves.  The  tradition  is, 
that  the  sculptor  Callimachus  (Athens,  about  400  B.C.)  found  his  inspiration 
for  this  capital  in  a  basket  of  acanthus-leaves  growing  upon  the  grave  of  a 
Corinthian  maiden.  But,  although  very  old,  the  story  has  no  historic  founda- 
tion. At  all  events,  the  original  leaf  capital  was  simple,  and  was  developed 
into  its  later  and  more  richly  compounded  form  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Indeed,  the  Corinthian  style  did  not  become  a  favorite 
until  Roman  times,  and  was  seldom  used  by  the  Greeks.  The  most  inter- 
esting Greek  example  is  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens, 
which  dates  from  331  B.C.  Not  only  is  the  circular  temple  surrounded  by 
Corinthian  columns  (15:  11),  but  the  finial  of  the  domical  roof,  upon  which 
was  placed  the  prize  tripod,  displays  the  same  branching  forms  seen  in  a 
richly  developed  Corinthian  capital.  The  bell  of  the  capital  is  usually  en- 
veloped by  the  large  and  deeply-serrated  leaves  of  the  acanthus,  —  the  most 
superb  plant  of  the  Occident  for  purposes  of  decoration  (15:  8)  ;  and  above 
the  acanthus-leaves  rises  a  row  of  simple,  pointed  leaves,  which  call  atten- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  delicately  proportioned  abacus  by  their  slight 
curvature.  When  the  use  of  the  Corinthian  capital  became  more  general, 
and  the  form  was  largely  adopted  in  Roman  architecture,  a  volute  was 
placed  at  each  of  the  four  corners  to  cover  the  transition  from  the  bell  to 
the  abacus.  These  volutes  are  formed  by  plant-stalks,  which  rise  from  the 
midst  of  the  leaves;  the  smaller  ones  meet  midway  between  the  corners 
to  form  flower-like  ornaments ;  the  larger  ones  branch  toward  the  corners, 
where  they  are  rolled  into  a  spiral  form,  and  support  the  corners  of  the  slab 
which  rests  upon  the  bell  (15 :  1,  2,  7,  10  ;  16:  8).  The  Corinthian  capital 
was  further  developed,  although  in  much  cruder  fashion,  by  the  displacement 
of  these  volutes,  and  the  grafting  of  the  whole  Ionic  capital  upon  the  double 
row  of  acanthus  leaves  (16:  5).  The  capital  thus  formed  is  known  as  the 
composite  or  Roman  capital,  and  was  first  employed  in  the  Triumphal  Arch 
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of  Titus  at  Rome,  70  A.D.  Like  the  Attic  base,  the  Corinthian  capital  is 
immortal,  and  lias  enjoyed  universal  favor  in  all  times. 

The  leaf  capital  is  the  most  prominent,  but  is  not  the  only  distinctive, 
feature  of  the  Corinthian  style.  The  proportions  of  the  base  of  the  column 
were  borrowed  from  the  Attic  order,  and  the  fluting  of  the  slender  shaft 
resembles  that  of  the  Ionic  column.  The  architrave  is  divided  into  three 
parts ;  and  the  frieze  L*  sometimes  like  the  Ionic  tkrinkos,  but  is  usually  more 
animated,  and  sometimes  projects  in  a  delicately  pulvinated  profile  decorated 
with  slightly  drooping  leaves.  Brackets,  or  modillions,  are  ordinarily  sub- 
stituted for  the  dentils  of  the  cornice,  and  serve  as  a  support  for  the  over- 
hanging corona  (16:  4). 

Interior  Decoration.  —  The  style  of  the  Hellenic  temple  is  usually  deter- 
mined from  its  exterior  alone,  and  it  is  from  the  exterior  that  succeeding 
centuries  have  borrowed;  yet,  to  a  student  striving  to  gain  an  adequate 
comprehension  of  Hellenic  architecture,  the  construction  of  the  temple  roof 
is  of  much  more  significance  than  the  appearance  of  the  temple  facade. 
The  central  portions  of  the  lower  visible  surfaces  of  the  stone  roof-slabs 
(na?.vfjfiuTia)  are  cut  out  in  the  form  of  quadrilateral  panels,  or  caissons,  the 
original  form  of  our  modern  coffered  ceiling.  The  roof-slabs  themselves 
rest  upon  beams,  and  thus  combine  to  form  an  easily  supported  flat  ceiling 
(11:  11,  12,  17,  18).  Golden  stars  were  placed  against  the  blue  ground 
of  the  panels  to  represent  the  free  sweep  of  heaven.  The  panels  were  sur- 
rounded by  fretted  borders ;  and  an  astragal  marked  their  real  or  seeming 
junction  with  the  large  and  solid  kalynnnatia.  The  beams  also  carried  the 
roof-tiles;  and  such  portions  of  them  as  appeared  below  the  ceiling  were 
finished  at  their  upper  edge  by  a  moulding  abutting  against  the  roof-slabs, 
while  their  lower  surfaces  were  decorated  by  a  painted  or  carved  basket-work, 
which  was  meant  to  express  the  character  of  the  beams  as  girths  or  belts. 
This  coffered  or  panelled  ceiling  (lucunariu)  is  the  same  in  both  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  temples,  although  the  position  of  the  beams  was  originally  differ- 
ent. In  the  Doric  style  the  design  of  the  ceiling  was  limited  by  the  dis- 
position of  the  triglyphs  :  Ionic  development  is  freer  and  more  unconditioned. 
This  coffered  ceiling  was  employed  only  in  the  simple  cella,  or  in  buildings 
of  moderate  proportions.  In  the  large  buildings,  where  monolithic  beams 
could  not  be  procured  long  enough  to  span  the  space,  a  coffered  ceiling  of 
wood  was  found  necessary.  The  ritual  of  some  temples  demanded  the 
direct  entrance  of  daylight.  This  demand  was  met  by  the  introduction  of 
an  opening  in  the  roof  (rd  bnaiov).  The  size  and  form  of  this  opening  are 
unknown  ;  and  the  question  as  to  whether  a  second  row  of  columns  was 
superimposed  upon  the  columns  within  the  cella,  in  order  to  support  the 
roof,  broken  as  it  was  by  the  bnaiov,  is  still  unsettled  (8:  7,8).  Temples 
thus  lighted  from  flu;  centre  are  known  as  hypzethral  temples. 

Polychromy.  —  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  cella 
were  painted.  Apart  from  the  analogous  treatment  of  the  Christian 
churches,  the  color  employed  in  the  statues,  and  especially  in  the  chrysele- 
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phantine  statues,  demanded  color  in  the  background  against  which  they 
were  placed.  That  color  was  employed  upon  the  exteriors  of  buildings 
must  be  considered  as  a  fact  established  both  by  written  testimony  and  by 
the  actual  traces  of  color  found  upon  the  fragments  in  our  possession  ;  and 
controversy  is  now  confined  to  questions  of  the  extent  to  which  color  was 
employed.  The  lesser  decorations  of  frets  and  leaf-ornaments  were  proba- 
bly painted ;  and  the  furrows  of  the  triglyph  seem  to  have  been  picked  out 
in  blue,  while  the  ground  of  the  metopes  was  probably  red.  That  color 
was  employed  upon  the  entablature  and  the  upper  part  of  the  facade  is 
generally  conceded ;  and  when  the  temples  were  built  of  the  ordinary  tufa 
(nLpoe),  which  was  so  porous  as  to  require  some  protection  from  the  weather, 
the  further  application  of  color  to  the  columns,  the  architrave,  and  the 
surface  of  the  walls,  was  a  most  natural  step :  indeed,  color  is  customarily 
employed  under  the  same  circumstances  in  modern  times.  But  the  modern 
aesthetic  sense,  winch,  it  must  be  confessed,  stands  on  a  pitiably  low  plane 
in  the  matter  of  color,  revolts  against  the  theory  that  the  brilliant  purity 
of  the  marble  temples  should  have  thus  been  obscured.  Much  stronger 
aesthetic  arguments  can  be  adduced  against  the  theory  that  one-half  of  the 
temple  should  have  remained  white  and  staring,  when  the  entablature  dis- 
played a  complete  system  of  color  decoration.  That  there  was  a  generally 
received  system  of  polychromatic  decoration  we  have  excellent  reasons  for 
believing;  but  the  theories  concerning  the  methods  of  applying  the  color 
are  at  present  founded  upon  speculation  alone. 

Architectural  Ilemains.  — The  history  of  the  development  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture, and  the  story  of  some  of  its  most  interesting  monuments,  still 
wait  for  investigation.  Architecture  is  well  known  to  be  more  intolerant 
in  her  progress  than  any  of  her  sister  arts :  the  structures  of  later  periods  do 
not  stand  side  by  side  with  those  which  filled  the  same  need  in  earlier  times, 
but  the  old  is  everywhere  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  new.  The  early 
development  of  the  stone  architecture,  which  we  see  in  its  perfected  form, 
is  therefore  wrappped  in  obscurity.  Development  of  style  has  been  studied 
but  superficially  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  age  of  a  monument  can  be 
determined  simply  from  its  proportions  (7:  8).  The  student  can  gain  a  far 
deeper  insight  into  the  historic  development  of  architecture  by  studying  in 
proper  connection  the  ground-plans,  the  outlines  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  structure,  and  the  character  of  the  decorative  forms.  Various  examples 
representing  the  architecture  of  Greece  during  several  centuries  are  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  illustrations.  The  temples  at  Selinus  in  Sicily  bear 
the  stamp  of  antiquity.  The  central  temple  on  the  Acropolis  (14 :  3)  has  a 
remarkably  deep  pronaos,  and  a  cella  very  small  in  proportion.  It  is 
decidedly  older  than  the  so-called  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  (14:  4),  the 
most  northern  of  the  three  city  temples  of  Selinus.1  The  Temple  of 
Jupiter  also  has  a  deep  pronaos;  but  its  cella  is  wider,  and  the  columns  are 

1  There  are  three  temples  upon  the  western  hill,  or  the  Acropolis,  and  three  on  the  eastern 
hill,  in  the  city. 
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set  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cella  wall,  giving  a  greater  width  to 
the  external  colonnade.  This  temple  was  still  unfinished  in  409  B.C.  The 
so-called  Temple  of  Ceres  (14 :  2)  and  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Poseidon 
(Xeptune)  at  Paestum  (8 :  6-8)  have  similar  ground-plans.  In  these  ex- 
amples the  rows  of  columns  are  placed  within  the  cella  walls ;  and  the  fact 
that  a  smaller  row  of  columns  was  superimposed  upon  the  first  is  still  easily 
to  be  traced.  The  so-called  Basilica  at  Paestum  (14 :  6)  is  a  variation  on 
the  ordinary  plan,  having  a  row  of  columns  down  the  middle  of  the  cella ; 
and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Agrigentum  (14:  5)  also  differs  from 
the  prevailing  types  in  the  engaged  columns  on  the  exterior,  and  the  Tela- 
mones  or  Atlantes,  which  stand  upon  the  pilasters  of  the  cella,  and  support 
the  roof  (11 :  20).  The  latter  temple  probably  belongs  to  the  second  half 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

The  buildings  erected  upon  Attic  soil  since  the  time  of  Cimon  (470  B.C.) 
are  of  extreme  importance  in  the  study  of  the  development  of  architecture. 
The  Attic  style  freed  itself  from  the  narrow  limitations  of  the  pure  Doric 
and  pure  Ionic  styles,  and  lifted  them  both  to  a  higher  plane  of  development 
by  the  strength  of  the  emulation  which  it  inspired.  In  the  Doric  architecture 
of  this  period,  decoration  was  allowed  a  more  prominent  place,  the  prevailing 
harshness  and  stiffness  were  softened,  and  a  check  was  given  to  the  exag- 
gerated tendency  to  subordinate  the  details  to  the  effect  of  the  whole;  while 
i:i  the  Ionic  style  the  freedom  of  development  allowed  to  the  individual 
members  was  prevented  from  degenerating  into  license,  and  they  were  all 
combined  in  one  organic  whole.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  small 
tjmples  at  Khainnus  (8:  1;  14:  7)  (the  Temple  of  Themis  dating  from 
an  earlier  period,  and  the  Temple  of  Nemesis  never  having  been  finished), 
and  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  erected  by  Cimon  soon  after  the 
Persian  wars,  the  buildings  upon  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  arc  the  most  noble 
examples  of  Attic  art.  A  view  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  west  (13  :  3)  shows 
the  principal  gate,  the  Propylsea  (13:  4),  consisting  of  a  lofty  central  build- 
ing with  smaller  wings,  and  containing  the  deep  entrance-hall  with  its  double 
row  of  Ionic  columns.  Upon  a  spur  running  out  from  the  southern  wing  of 
the  Propylaea  stood  the  small  temple  dedicated  to  the  Wingless  Victory 
(Nike  Apteros)  (9:  3;  12  :  1-3),  with  its  many  fragments  of  iiolychroniatic 
decoration.  The  Parthenon,  dedicated  to  Pallas  Athene  (8 :  4,  5),  enjoys 
a  commanding  position.  It  is  30. 89  m.  broad  and  09.54  m.  long,  being 
built,  therefore,  upon  a  ground-plan  bearing  the  proportions  of  four  to  nine. 
The  height  of  each  column  is  equal  to  eleven  diameters  or  moduli :  the 
columns  are  more  closely  set  and  shorter  than  the  columns  of  the  older 
Temple  of  Theseus.  The  temple  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  chamber 
at  the  rear,  used  as  a  treasure-chamber,  is  called  the  opisthodomus,  and  is 
separated  by  a  solid  wall  from  the  cella.  The  cella  itself  (Hekatompedon) 
is  divided  by  two  rows  of  columns  into  a  wide  central  nave  (Parthenon), 
with  a  narrow  aisle  on  either  side.  Near  the  northern  edge  of  the  Acropolis 
rises  the  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Athena  by  the  nation,  —  the  Erechtheum, 
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the  Temple  of  Pallas  Polias  (12  :  5-10).  Here  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to 
combine  harmoniously  in  a  single  building  several  temples  devoted  to  differ- 
ent cults,  but  also  to  consider  and  turn  to  advantage  the  irregularity  of  the 
site.  The  cella  (12  :  G),  from  which  the  chamber  B  was  separated  by  a 
partition-wall  (AA),  was  reached  from  the  east  through  a  hexastyle  pronaos, 
and  was  on  a  considerably  higher  level.  A  deeper  pronaos  (D),  with  four 
columns  on  its  face,  forms  the  northern  entrance  ;  and  on  the  south  projects 
a  small  temple  (C),  the  roof  of  which  is  carried  by  six  caryatides  standing 
upon  a  high  parapet. 

The  Ionic  buildings  of  Asia  Minor  became  especially  prominent  in  the 
Alexandrian  period,  which  began  '■)'■'<*■  B.C.  In  spite  of  their  delicacy  and 
luxuriance  of  detail,  they  display  an  independent  and  somewhat  primitive 
taste,  especially  in  the  details  of  the  bases  and  capitals.  The  Temple 
of  Athene  (Minerva)  Polias  at  Priene  (9:  2,  10,  etc.),  and  that  of  Apollo 
at  Miletus  (10:  6,  14),  are  especially  noteworthy.  The  Mausoleum  at 
Halicarnassus  (13:  1,2),  erected  after  the  death  of  King  Mausolus  (354), 
the  quadriga  on  the  top  of  which  was  designed  by  Pythis,  belongs  to  the 
same  period.  An  Ionic  colonnade  rises  from  a  foundation  enclosing  the 
chambers  of  sepulture ;  and  upon  this  columned  structure  stands  a  low 
marble  pyramid  crowned  by  a  quadriga,  in  which  was  seated  a  colossal  statue 
of  Mausolus.  Some  striking  features  suggest  the  old  Oriental  tombs,  and 
are  in  accordance  with  the  tendencies  of  a  time  in  which  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  civilizations  were  brought  into  close  contact,  and  borrowed  so  many 
details  of  design  from  each  other.  This  blending  of  civilizations  was 
repeated  in  a  yet  more  remarkable  fashion  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

2.  SCULPTURE. 

PiKCf.xt  excavations  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  influence  exercised 
upon  early  Hellenic  sculpture  by  the  still  older  Oriental  art ;  and  the  study 
of  this  primitive  Greek  work  shows  art  in  the  guise  of  a  simple  decorative 
handicraft.  The  attention  of  the  student  is  especially  attracted  by  the  better 
workmanship  upon  the  materials  in  use,  and  by  the  elaboration  of  technical 
processes.  The  artist  seems  to  have  found  no  inspiration  to  the  expression 
of  beauty  of  form  in  the  conventional  representations  of  the  gods  upon  which 
his  talents  were  employed.  The  statues  of  the  gods  retain  their  stiff  and 
puppet-like  expression,  even  in  a  time  when  industrial  art  had  produced  work 
of  great  aesthetic  merit.  An  explanation  of  the  way  in  which,  after  the 
labor  of  many  hundred  years,  a  perfected  and  individual  art  was  developed 
from  these  crude  beginnings  under  Oriental  influence,  is  partly  to  be  found 
in  the  laws  which  govern  all  arts,  and  partly  in  the  individual  conditions  by 
which  the  development  of  art  was  limited  in  Greece.  Its  climate ;  the  nature 
of  its  soil ;  the  geographical  outlines  and  general  character  of  the  country ; 
the  difficulty  of  its  mountain-passes,  which  forbade  intercourse  between  the 
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various  races  inhabiting  the  valleys ;  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  its  coast, 
which  invited  navigation,  and  encouraged  commerce  ;  the  anthropomorphic 
nature  of  the  Greek  deities ;  the  moderate  size  of  each  state,  which  required 
the  participation  of  each  citizen  in  political  life,  and  demanded  a  wide  and 
harmonious  culture,  —  all  these  contributed  to  the  development  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  aesthetic  sense.  The  development  of  Greek  sculpture  kept 
pace  with  that  of  the  Greek  language,  poetry,  and  philosophy ;  and  nothing 
gives  so  clear  an  idea  of  its  fortunes  as  an  examination  of  the  progress  of 
language,  poetry,  political  history,  and  science  upon  Hellenic  soil.  The 
Greek,  like  the  Egyptian  sculptors,  studied  directly  from  nature,  and  imitated 
as  closely  as  possible  the  objects  which  they  saw  about  them.  But  certain 
important  circumstances  lent  to  the  imagination  and  hand  of  the  Greek 
artist  the  power  of  firmly  combining  a  noble  and  ideal  beauty  of  form  with 
perfect  truth  of  representation.  The  Greek  sculptor,  unlike  his  Egyptian 
prototype,  was  not  compelled  to  devote  himself  to  king-worship ;  nor  were 
his  best  powers  put  forth  in  attempts  at  the  representation  of  monarchs. 
Egyptian  sculpture  began  its  work  upon  portrait  statues,  which  lost  their 
animated  and  individual  character  in  the  course  of  time,  until  conventionality, 
stiffness,  and  lifelessness  became  the  prevailing  rule.  Greek  art  pursued  an 
entirely  different  course :  it  began  by  the  portrayal  of  ordinary  human 
beings,  —  by  the  creation  of  types,  like  those  of  the  warrior,  of  standing  or 
moving  figures  ;  and  a  more  sharply  defined  personality  and  a  greater  refine- 
ment of  expression  were  gradually  ingrafted  upon  these  broad  types.  In  this 
way  Greek  artists  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  pure  outlines  of  the  human 
form  and  of  the  beautiful  positions  in  which  human  figures  could  be  por- 
trayed in  sculpture.  And  it  was  not  by  the  study  of  anatomy  and  by  the 
dissection  of  the  dead  body  that  the  sculptors  learned  to  understand  the 
human  form  and  the  laws  of  its  action.  They  gained  their  knowledge  by 
watching  the  movements  of  living  beings  in  the  gymnastic  games  ;  and  this 
study  accounts  for  the  direct  and  naive  truth  of  the  Greek  work.  And 
finally  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Greek  artists  never  departed  willingly 
from  the  accepted  types,  but  contented  themselves  with  very  slight  variations 
therefrom.  They  recognized  the  danger  to  art  which  is  threatened  by  rash 
changes  and  by  the  excessive  increase  of  types,  and  chose  the  leisurely  devel- 
opment and  exquisite  perfection  which  is  gained  by  keeping  within  a  com- 
paratively narrow  range.  Even  the  best  masters  strictly  adhered  to  the 
accepted  rules  of  proportion  and  pose,  and  established  these  laws  as  the 
criterion  of  their  schools.  Thus  alone  could  the  Greeks  have  attained 
the  absolute  perfection  which  we  so  much  admire. 

The  Lions'  Gate  of  Mycenre  is  the  oldest  piece  of  Greek  sculpture  which 
has  come  down  to  us  (22 :  11).  Above  the  gateway,  hewn  in  limestone, 
stand  two  lions,  their  bodies  being  in  profile,  their  heads  —  which  no  longer 
exist  —  probably  en  face.  Between  them  rises  a  column,  which  tapers  down- 
ward, and  which  has  a  somewhat  indistinct  ornament  upon  the  capital. 
These  sentinels  are,  by  virtue  of  their  position,  related  to  the  Assyrian  gate 
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sculptures ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  awkwardness  of  execution,  the  figures  are  the 
result  of  a  keen  observation  of  nature,  and  their  real  power  justifies  a  men- 
tion of  them  as  belonging'  among  the  first  efforts  of  Greek  national  art.  The 
allied  granite  reliefs  upon  the  architrave  of  the  temple  in  Assos,  Asia  Minor 
(22  :  6),  show  a  much  stronger  likeness  to  Oriental  work.  They  represent 
combats  between  wild  beasts,  sphinxes,  and  centaurs,  a  banquet,  and  the 
struggle  of  Heracles  with  a  Triton  with  a  long  scaly  tail ;  and  the  false 
proportions  of  the  figures,  and  the  general  dislocation  of  the  necks,  —  the 
heads  being  drawn  in  profile,  while  the  bodies  face  the  front,  —  suggest 
Assyrian  methods.  Egyptian  types,  on  the  other  hand,  are  recalled  by  the 
marble  statues  which  stood  on  the  Holy  Road  from  Miletus  to  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  (22:  4).  Their  arms  are  closely  pressed  against  their  sides,  the 
hands  laid  on  the  knees,  and  the  drapery  falls  in  straight  architectural  folds. 
The  first  efforts  in  sculpture  upon  the  western  boundaries  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion were  of  a  very  different  character.  Several  reliefs  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  metopes  of  the  middle  temple  on  the  Acropolis  of  Selinus 
((500  B.C.)  (22:  1,  2).  One  relief  represents  Heracles  carrying  off  the 
thievish  Cercopes,  who  hang,  head  downwards,  from  a  rude  yoke  upon  his 
shoulders.  The  other  shows  Perseus  killing  Medusa  in  the  presence  of 
Athene,  Pegasus  meanwhile  springing  from  the  blood  of  Medusa.  The  bas- 
relief  was  evidently  in  its  first  stages  of  development  at  this  time  ;  for  the 
figures  are  sharply  outlined  and  in  quite  high  relief,  but  appear  almost  flat 
in  a  front  view.  They  are  short  and  thick-set,  and  resemble  the  sculptures 
of  the  early  middle  ages.  The  various  parts  of  the  bodies  are  drawn  in 
profile  or  in  front  view,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  whole  figure. 
The  relief  from  Sparta  (23  :  1 ),  which  represents  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra, 
is  more  realistic;  and  the  reliefs  of  the  frieze  from  the  Harpy  Tomb  at  Xan- 
thus  (22  :  7)  disclose  a  different  but  a  more  marked  advance.  The  frieze  is 
filled  by  the  seated  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses,  who  receive  various  offer- 
ings from  the  hands  of  worshippers.  Although  the  fruits  of  Lycian  soil, 
these  reliefs  are  relics  of  the  pure  Greek  style  in  its  earliest  form.  With  the 
exception  of  the  eyes,  the  figures  in  profile  are  correctly  drawn  throughout. 
The  hair  is  arranged  with  an  eye  to  artistic  effect ;  the  drapery  falls  in 
graceful  folds,  through  which  the  outlines  of  the  limbs  are  visible  ;  and  a 
certain  ceremonious  solemnity  is  expressed  by  their  attitude  and  outline. 
Similar  characteristics  are  found  in  the  reliefs  from  a  tomb  on  the  Island  of 
Thasos  (24:  1).  These  reliefs  cover  three  sides  of  a  marble  tomb.  On  the 
left  side  of  the  facade,  Apollo  appears  with  his  lyre,  and  is  greeted  by  a 
maiden  ;  while  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  stand  the  three  Graces  ;  and  the 
figures  of  Hermes  and  three  nymphs  are  disposed  upon  the  two  ends  of  the 
tomb.  A  marked  characteiistic  of  the  archaic  style  is  the  fact  that  the  soles 
of  both  feet  rest  flatly  upon  the  ground,  even  in  an  advancing  figure.  Several 
early  statues  are  of  great  importance ;  and  among  them  is  the  Apollo  of 
Tenea,  found  in  1841  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  now  in  the 
Munich  Glyptothek  (23:  G).    In  spite  of  its  stiffness  and  its  faults  of  pro- 
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portion,  the  statue  shows,  that,  even  at  that  early  date,  the  artist  studied 
nature,  and  endeavored  to  reproduce  it  faithfully.  The  want  of  all  acces- 
sories is  also  instructive ;  for  it  shows  that  the  efforts  of  the  artist  were  bent 
simply  upon  the  representation  of  human  forms  in  lifelike  attitudes.  A  still 
higher  development  of  the  artistic  sense  is  seen  in  the  statue  of  Athene 
(23  •  2),  found  near  the  Acropolis,  and  now  in  Athens.  The  limbs  are  less 
harshly  outlined  than  those  of  the  Apollo,  and  their  pose  betrays  at  least 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  fine  effect  of  contrasts. 

Although  somewhat  limited  by  the  simultaneity  of  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  art  throughout  the  nation,  the  characteristics  of  race  and  of  local 
customs  were  not  without  their  influence.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  difference 
between  the  Doric  and  the  Attic  work.  The  relief  from  one  of  the  later 
temples  at  Selinus  (23:  0)  (Museum  at  Palermo),  which  represents  Actaeon 
torn  by  dogs  at  the  command  of  Diana,  is  Doric ;  but  the  "  Goddess  mounting 
her  Chariot"  (24:  -i),  found  on  the  Acropolis,  is  of  Attic  workmanship,  and 
probably  dates  from  the  fifth  century  B.C.  It  is  much  freer  in  feeling  than 
in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery,  and  is  of  almost  perfect  delicacy  of  outline. 
The  stela  of  Aristion  (22:  3)  was  found  in  Attica.  Its  fine  effect  was 
heightened  by  a  wash  of  color.  The  ground  was  red,  and  the  coats  of  mail 
blue  :  the  tint  given  to  the  flesh  no  longer  remains.  The  details  of  the  armor 
were  apparently  copied  with  the  greatest  care,  but  the  bare  right  arm  is  less 
admirable.  The  relief  from  a  stela  at  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia,  the  work  of 
an  artist  from  Naxos  (22 :  5),  forms  an  excellent  contrast.  Great  progress 
is  shown  in  feeling,  and  the  expression  is  more  lifelike.  The  bearded  man 
is  holding  up  a  locust  for  his  dog  to  play  with. 

Another  species  of  tomb  reliefs,  which  appeared  in  many  varied  forms  in 
later  work,  and  which  is  always  pleasing  and  effective  in  its  simple  truth  to 
nature,  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  Athenian  art, 
—  the  representations  of  scenes  of  farewell.  Of  these  scenes,  the  so-called 
Leucothea  relief  may  be  taken  as  a  type  (23 :  5).  A  servant  presents  a  child 
to  its  mother  for  her  last  farewell.  Two  members  of  the  family  are  seen  in 
the  background ;  and  under  the  chair  of  the  mother,  stands  her  basket  of 
work.  Although  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  which  seem  to  be  almost  chan- 
nelled in,  are  treated  in  an  archaic  manner,  which  resembles  that  of  the  Harpy 
Tomb,  the  spirit  which  was  so  vividly  brought  out  in  the  later  representations 
of  these  farewell  scenes  shines  forth  even  in  this  early  composition.  The 
group  of  the  Tyrannicides  (24  :  2)  —  a  marble  copy  of  a  bronze  group  set  up 
in  Athens  as  a  monument  of  the  assassination  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus  by 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  —  is  especially  valuable  to  the  student  of  Attic 
art.  This  deed  was  twice  commemorated  by  Athenian  art, — once  in  a  group 
by  the  sculptor  Antenor ;  and  later,  after  this  group  was  carried  off  by 
Xerxes,  in  the  bronzes  of  Kritias  and  Nesiotes  (476  B.C.).  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  restored  marble  group  at  Naples  is  a  copy  of  the  first  or  second 
of  these  bronze  groups.  The  position  of  the  two  figures  is  established  by  an 
Athenian  coin  (24:  2)  and  by  a  relief  upon  a  marble  chair.    One  of  the 
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youths  threatens  the  tyrant  with  uplifted  sword  :  the  other,  standing  at  the 
side  of  his  comrade,  shields  him  with  outspread  cloak.  While  this  group 
presents  a  powerful  type  of  the  early  conceptions  of  the  heroic  statue, — 
bare,  conventional,  and  without  that  faithful  representation  of  the  features 
which  we  expect  in  a  portrait,  —  a  small  bronze  statue,  a  copy  of  the  larger 
statue  by  Canachos  of  Sicyon  (end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.),  recalls  the 
ancient  type  of  the  statues  of  the  gods.  It  represents  Apollo  (23  :  8),  with 
the  image  of  a  fawn  in  one  hand,  and  a  bow  in  the  other ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  and  the  austere  though  correct  anatomical 
outlines,  shows  that  the  struggle  between  the  conventionalistic  and  natural- 
istic styles  of  representing  the  gods  was  still  in  progress. 

JO-ina  was  as  celebrated  for  its  art-treasures  as  Athens,  Argos,  or  Sicyon. 
A  monument  which  ranks  with  the  best  extant  specimens  of  antique  sculp- 
ture is  that  of  the  marble  groups  from  the  pediments  of  its  Temple  of 
Pallas.  Both  the  western  and  eastern  pediments  of  the  temple  were  adorned 
by  statues,  which  closely  followed  the  line  of  the  gable  in  their  grouping, 
and  filled  the  triangular  space  without  any  apparent  awkwardness.  In  both 
pediments  the  subjects  of  the  sculptures  were  taken  from  the  Homeric 
battles,  or,  more  definitely,  from  the  contests  of  Greeks  and  Trojans,  in  which 
Pallas  Athene  herself  interposed.  The  western  pediment  (23:  3)  is  the 
better  preserved  of  the  two,  and,  as  restored  by  Wagner  and  Thorwaldsen, 
is  very  simply  explained.  At  the  feet  of  Athene,  who  stands  in  the  centre, 
coverinir  the  Greeks  with  her  shield  and  half-sunk  lance,  lies  the  dead 
Achilles.  A  Trojan  warrior  is  endeavoring  to  drag  away  the  body  of  the 
fallen  hero.  The  battle  still  rages.  On  the  left  is  Ajax,  the  leader  of  the 
Greek  forces ;  and  behind  him  are  a  kneeling  lance-bearer  and  the  archer 
Teucer.  JSneas  appears  on  the  other  side  as  leader  of  the  Trojans,  followed 
in  similar  fashion  by  a  kneeling  lance-bearer,  and  by  Paris  with  his  bow. 
In  the  drawing,  the  places  of  the  kneeling  figures  are  changed,  both  at  the 
right  and  left,  the  archer  taking  precedence  of  the  lance-bearer;  but  the  more 
correct  succession  is  that  in  which  the  lance-bearer  shields  the  archer.  The 
corners  of  the  pediment  were  filled  by  the  prostrate  forms  of  wounded 
warriors.  The  number  of  the  figures  in  the  western  pediment,  according  to 
its  arrangement  in  the  Munich  Glyptothek,  is  eleven;  but  the  fragments 
show  that  there  must  have  been  a  greater  number  of  statues.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  grouping  must  have  been  closer ;  and  the  figures  were 
probably  ranged  in  pairs,  or  perhaps  placed  one  behind  the  other  in  the 
background.  The  balance  and  symmetry  of  the  composition  borders  on 
the  geometric.  Although  the  bodies  are  modelled  with  the  most  exact  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy,  and  are  more  true  to  nature  than  they  are  beautiful,  they 
display  a  fine  freedom  of  movement :  the  heads  alone  are  inflexible,  and 
almost  expressionless  in  their  uniformity.  AVinckelmann's  words,  "The 
drawing  of  the  Greeks  in  their  earlier  manner  was  forcible,  but  hard ;  effec- 
tive, but  without  grace ;  and  the  strength  of  its  expression  detracted  from 
its  beauty,"  epitomize  the  spirit  of  the  archaic  style  as  well  to-day  as  they 
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did  a  hundred  years  ago,  although  the  number  of  examples  of  archaic  art 
has  been  more  than  doubled  since  he  •wrote. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  define  accurately  the  point  at  which  the  archaic 
style  disappeared ;  for  the  primitive  rules  for  the  execution  of  the  statues 
■which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  temples,  and  for  the  decoration  of  the  vessels 
used  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  were  very  closely  followed  in  later  centuries. 
This  adherence  to  tradition  is  paralleled  in  the  altar-pieces  of  Christian  art, 
which  also,  for  the  most  part,  copied  the  older  types  in  spite  of  the  advance 
of  technical  artistic  power.  And,  moreover,  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the 
people  sometimes  recurred  with  pleasure  to  the  older  examples,  whenever  they 
were  surfeited  with  the  fashions  of  their  own  day.  Modern  times  furnish  a 
parallel  to  such  revivals  also.  At  the  beginning  of  our  century,  the  style 
of  the  early  German  and  Italian  masters  was  much  affected  by  our  painters. 
Those  works  of  the  ancients  which  reproduce  the  general  character,  or  even 
some  individual  features,  of  the  archaic  style,  but  which  do  not  altogether 
abjure  freer  forms  and  outlines,  are  known  as  pseudo-archaic.  The  marble 
Diana  at  Naples  (22 :  8)  may  be  considered  a  type  of  the  pseudo-archaic ; 
and  another  example  is  found  in  the  lower  part  of  one  side  of  the  Altar 
of  the  Twelve  Gods,  formerly  in  the  Borghese  Collection  (24:  4).  In  the 
Diana  the  goddess  holds  back  her  draperies  with  her  right  hand ;  and  the 
statue  still  bears  some  traces  of  color.  The  altar  consisted  of  a  triangular 
marble  base,  on  which  were  sculptured  two  rows  of  figures,  the  upper  repre- 
senting the  twelve  greater  gods;  while  the  lower  and  larger  compartment 
was  occupied  by  the  figures  of  the  G races,  the  Hours,  and  the  Fates.  The 
treatment  of  the  hair,  and  the  graceful  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  are 
especially  characteristic.  The  tripod  in  Dresden  (23 :  10),  on  one  side  of 
which  is  depicted  the  contest  between  Heracles  and  Apollo  for  the  Delphic 
tripod,  is  also  pseudo-archaic.  Between  the  two  figures  is  seen  the  Delphic 
Stone,  the  navel  of  the  earth,  decorated  with  ribbons. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Greek  sculpture  rises  rapidly 
toward  its  zenith.  The  Persian  war  strained  every  nerve  of  the  Greeks; 
their  glorious  victory  strengthened  spiritual  and  intellectual  vigor ;  and  life 
seemed  doubly  precious,  and  worthy  of  the  richest  adornment.  The  Homeric 
battles  gained  new  meaning :  they  seemed,  to  the  eager  imagination  of  the 
Greeks,  to  be  the  mythical  prototype  of  the  fortune  which  they  had  just 
experienced,  and  which  had  proved  both  great  and  gracious.  An  earnest 
spirit  of  consecration  filled  the  national  heart;  and  it  was  with  glad  devotion 
that  the  best  which  art  could  produce  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  who  were  portrayed  as  glowing  with  a  sublime  beauty.  A  comparison 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  time  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  with  the  contemporaneous 
growth  of  dramatic  poetry  throws  some  light  upon  the  character  of  Greek 
art.  And  we  must  not  undervalue  the  external  incentives  to  art  activity 
found  in  the  duty  of  rebuilding  the  temples  destroyed  during  the  Persian 
war,  and  in  the  necessity  of  offering  gifts  of  gratitude  for  the  victory  which 
had  been  won.    Athens  was  the  leader  in  this  activity,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
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departments  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  life,  and  in  the  world  of  politics. 
Argos  and  Sicyon  followed  her  closely.  Among  the  sculptors  who  worked 
in  Athens  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  who  had  not  completely 
rid  themselves  of  all  traces  of  the  older  style,  but  who,  on  the  whole,  had 
already  learned  the  secret  of  the  pure  beauty  of  form,  Calamis  must  be 
ranked  the  first.  A  copy  of  one  of  his  works,  the  Mercury  carrying  a  ram 
(23:  7),  —  made  for  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Pembroke  at  Wilton  House,  —  gives  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  artist.  His  female  figures  found  much  favor  for  their  grace  and  expres- 
sion, even  in  later  times ;  and  his  horses  were  considered  perfection.  The 
Boeotian  sculptor  Myron,  who,  like  Phidias  and  Polycletus,  studied  under 
Ageladas  at  Argos,  won  still  greater  fame.  lie  preferred  to  work  in  bronze, 
and  was  in  one  respect  a  consummate  master.  The  most  of  his  works  are 
devoted  to  the  idealized  representation  of  the  art  of  the  gymnast ;  and  they 
are  consummate  in  their  truth  to  nature  and  in  their  expression  of  energy 
and  strength  and  activity.  The  best  type  of  these  characteristics  is  the 
Discobolus  (24 :  7),  which  we  know  through  a  number  of  reproductions  in 
marble.  The  young  athlete  is  exhibited  at  the  moment  at  which  he  is  about 
to  throw  the  discus.  With  one  arm  supported  against  his  knee,  he  calculates 
his  throw  by  a  glance  of  lightning-like  rapidity,  sliding  his  left  foot  back- 
ward to  balance  the  powerful  forward  movement  of  his  body  at  the  moment 
of  the  cast.  This  extreme  tension  can  last  but  a  second  at  most,  and  it  is 
this  second  which  Myron  has  embodied  in  sculpture.  The  marble  statue  in 
the  Lateran  (24:  0),  formerly  called  the  "Dancing  Satyr,"  is  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  of  a  celebrated  bronze  by  Myron.  It  represents  Marsyas,  who  stands 
looking  in  astonishment  at  the  pipes  which  Athene  has  thrown  down  ;  a::d 
it  belonged  to  a  group  which  portrayed  Athene  and  Marsyas  standing  oppo- 
site each  other. 

Phidias,  the  son  of  Charmides,  was  not  master  of  a  single  branch  of  the 
sculptor's  art  alone :  the  all-comprehensive  power  of  creative  genius  was  at 
his  command.  In  him  the  power  of  giving  deep  and  subtle  expression  to 
emotion,  and  an  aspiration  toward  the  sublime  and  the  ideal,  were  associated 
with  vivid  truth  to  nature,  and  a  marvellous  grasp  of  technical  methods.  It 
was  to  this  harmonious  yet  many-sided  development  that  Phidias  owed  his 
superiority  to  the  gifted  circle  of  artists  which  gathered  around  him.  He 
not  only  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Attic  school :  all  ages  have  recognized  him 
as  the  first  sculptor  of  the  world.  We  have  no  reliable  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  events  of  his  life  or  in  regard  to  the  legendary  story  of  his  death. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  usually  given  as  500  B.C.  At  the  time  when  Pericles 
intrusted  to  Phidias  and  to  Ictinus  the  architect  the  task  of  decorating  the 
Parthenon  with  sculpture  (perhaps  454  B.C.),  the  former  had  probably 
already  made  a  splendid  record  for  himself  as  a  sculptor.  The  completion 
and  dedication  of  the  Parthenon  took  place  in  438  B.C.  According  to  a 
well-known  story,  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  bicker- 
ings of  political  parties,  destroyed  his  pleasure  in  seeing  his  work  completed ; 
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for,  instead  of  gratitude,  he  met  with  persecution.  Tn  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  practised  his  craft  in  Olympia ;  and  he  died  at  Elis.  Both  of  his  most 
famous  works  —  the  colossal  Athene  Parthenos  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
on  the  Acropolis,  and  the  Zeus  in  the  temple  at  Olympia  —  were  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  materials  very  highly  esteemed  in  those  days.  Such  sculp- 
tures are  known  as  chryselephantine.  They  were  made  of  thin  plates  of 
veneer  upon  a  wooden  foundation ;  ivory  being  used  to  represent  flesh,  and 
finely  beaten  gold  being  employed  in  the  ornament.  A  marble  statuette 
found  at  Athens  in  1859  gives  some  idea  of  the  large  statue  of  the  maiden 
Athene,  although  it  is  in  an  unfinished  condition  (25 :  2).  The  figure  is 
erect,  but  stands  in  an  easy  position.  One  foot  is  slightly  advanced  before 
the  other ;  her  two  arms  droop  at  her  sides  in  almost  perfect  symmetry ;  and 
her  face  is  in  full  front  view.  The  drapery  falls  in  long  folds  from  her  form, 
which  is  covered  by  the  regis,  to  her  feet.  She  holds  a  lance  in  her  left  hand, 
which  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  shield  at  her  side;  while  the  serpent,  the 
guardian  of  the  temple,  raises  its  head  near  by.  In  her  right  hand  stood  a 
crowned  Nike  (Victory).  The  detailed  account  of  the  Zeus  at  Olympia,  given 
by  Pausanias,  is  confirmed  by  the  coins  found  at  Elis  (25:  10,  11).  From 
these  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  both  of  the  general  composition  of 
the  work  and  of  the  expression  of  Zeus  himself.  Before  these  coins  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  students,  the  so-called  Jupiter  of  Otricoli  (25 : 
5),  a  marble  bust  found  at  Otricoli  in  the  last  century,  had  been  considered 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  type  employed  by  Phidias  in  his  Zeus ; 
but  it  must  now  be  acknowledged,  however  hard  it  may  be  to  qualify  the 
long-established  admiration  for  this  work  of  art,  that  the  Jupiter  of  Otricoli 
belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and  is  a  modification  upon  the  Phidian  type. 
The  later  origin  of  this  bust,  of  which  the  mask  alone  is  a  veritable  antique) 
is  evidenced  by  the  fine  treatment  of  tin;  hair  and  beard,  and  also  by  the 
sharp  accentuation  of  the  features  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  which  seem  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Homer,  and  to  be  the  result  of  study  rather  than 
of  inspiration.  The  bust  is  probably  later  than  Lysippus.  The  bust  of 
.•Escidajiius  (25 :  4)  shows  how  the  Zeus  type  influenced  the  representations 
of  the  other  gods. 

The  loss  of  these  original  works  of  Phidias  would  be  much  harder  to 
bear,  if  part,  at  least,  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  had  not  come 
down  to  us  in  the  ruins  of  the  building  with  which  they  were  so  intimately 
connected.  Although  they  are  not  the  works  of  the  master's  own  hand, 
they  were  certainly  executed  under  his  supervision  ;  and  they  were  undoubt- 
edly composed,  sketched,  and  often  even  modelled,  by  Phidias  himself. 
The  technical  execution  in  marble  he  committed  to  the  countless  assist- 
ants who  crowded  around  him,  some  of  whom  had  already  given  evidence 
of  their  skill  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Theseion  at  Athens.  The  frieze  of 
this  Temple  of  Theseus  extended  across  the  wall  at  each  end  of  the  cella, 
thus  decorating  both  the  pronaos  and  the  posticum.  One  fragment  which 
belonged  to  the  frieze  on  the  western  end  (25  :  12)  depicts  a  scene  from 
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the  battle  of  the  Lapithse  with  the  Centaurs.  The  traces  of  a  more  archaic 
style  are  still  visible  in  the  treatment  of  the  flesh  ;  and  the  junction  between 
the  human  and  the  equine  portions  of  the  body  is  awkwardly  made. 

The  metopes  were  evidently  the  earliest  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures ;  but 
even  these  show  some  progress.  One  of  the  metopes,  for  instance  (25 :  7), 
in  which  a  centaur  in  wild  triumph  leaps  upon  the  body  of  the  enemy  whom 
he  has  thrown  to  the  ground,  is  far  superior  in  strength  and  truth  of  expres- 
sion to  all  the  other  metopes.  Scarcely  less  vigorous  is  that  (25 :  6)  which 
represents  a  youth  who  has  seized  a  centaur  by  the  hair,  and,  planting 
firmly  one  foot,  is  about  to  deliver  the  death-blow.  The  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  square  spaces  are  filled,  and  the  beautiful  contrasts  of  outline 
and  of  expression,  deserve  especial  study.  Both  of  these  examples  are  taken 
from  the  south  side  of  the  temple,  on  which  the  battle  of  the  centaurs  was 
represented ;  while  on  the  eastern  side  the  battles  of  the  giants  furnished 
subjects  to  the  sculptor.  The  battles  of  the  Amazons  were  depicted  upon 
the  western,  and  the  destruction  of  Troy  upon  the  northern,  side.  The 
original  number  of  the  metopes  was  ninety-two;  but  those  of  the  south  side 
alone  are  in  any  reasonable  state  of  preservation. 

The  figures  given  in  the  cuts  (26:  1,  S)  give  some  idea  of  the  groups 
which  filled  the  two  pediments  of  the  Parthenon.  Both  of  these  groups 
belonged  in  the  eastern  pediment,  in  which  was  represented  the  birth  of 
Athene,  and  her  reception  among  the  gods  of  Olympus.  The  central  group, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  nude  torso,  is  entirely  lost;  and  opinions  are 
divided  as  to  the  names  and  meaning  of  the  figures  which  have  coine  down 
to  us.  Almost  all  of  them  are  in  the  collection  of  Elgin  Marbles  in  the 
British  Museum.  Some  consider  that  the  Theseus  was  meant  for  a  Diony- 
sos ;  and  t lie  female  figures  usually  designated  as  Agraulos  and  Ilerse,  the 
daughters  of  Cecrops,  are  variously  designated  by  critics  as  Peitho  and 
Aphrodite,  or  as  Thallo  and  Carpo.  But  there  is  not  a  dissenting  voice  as 
to  the  unique  beauty  of  the  statues.  Our  admiration  and  astonishment  are 
excited  by  the  freedom  and  ease  with  which  the  draperies  follow  the  out- 
lines and  attitudes  of  the  female  figures,  and  the  beautiful  folds  in  which 
they  are  massed ;  and  in  the  nude  figures  there  is  disclosed  a  knowledge  of 
form  so  consummate,  that  the  artist  was  enabled  to  ignore  all  insignificant 
details,  and  to  embody  the  real  essence  of  life  in  all  its  meaning.  That 
which  we  see  is  perfectly  natural,  perfectly  realistic,  and  yet  it  is  something 
beyond  ordinary  realism.  These  figures  of  the  gods  are  equally  far  removed 
from  austerity  and  from  effeminacy. 

On  the  exterior  of  the  cella  wall,  at  the  same  height  from  the  ground  as 
the  triglyplis  of  the  entablature,  there  extended  a  frieze,  sculptured  in  low 
relief,  and  representing,  in  an  idealized  form,  the  Panathenaic  procession. — 
the  chief  festival  of  the  Athenian  goddess.  This  frieze  was  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  was  filled  with  figures.  The  gods  themselves 
were  supposed  to  be  present  at  this  festival  (26 :  2,  5) ;  and  in  this 
procession  were  also  to  be  seen  maidens  bringing  their  offerings  (26 :  3), 
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youths  on  horseback  accompanying  the  train  (27 :  2),  others  bridling  and 
making  ready  their  steeds  (27  :  3),  and  the  priestess  of  the  goddess  receiving 
the  sacrificial  gifts  from  her  attendants ;  while  a  bearded  man  in  a  long 
and  flowing  robe  is  aided  by  a  young  boy  in  folding  the  splendidly 
wrought  peplos,  —  the  special  offering  of  the  Attic  maidens  to  the  god- 
dess (26:  4).  The  explanations  of  the  frieze  are  also  often  contradic- 
tory. It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  bridles,  etc.,  of  the  horses  were  made  of 
metal;  but  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  amount  of  color  employed,  although 
the  aid  of  color  must  have  been  invoked  to  counterbalance  the  bad  light  in 
which  the  frieze  was  placed.  The  frieze  is  probably  the  most  authentic  work 
of  Phidias  in  our  possession :  he  was  certainly  responsible  for  its  composi- 
tion, even  if  the  execution  was  intrusted  to  different  hands.  The  eminent 
simplicity  of  presentation,  and  the  ideal  repose  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
vigor  and  variety  of  the  composition,  render  its  style  inimitable,  and  show 
that  the  sculpturesque  perfection  of  Phidias  must  have  compelled  later  artists 
to  the  use  of  new  methods  in  their  attempts  to  produce  equally  noteworthy 
effects.  A  reflection  of  the  noble  simplicity  and  admirable  earnestness  of 
this  frieze  is  seen  in  the  relief  found  in  1859  at  Eleusis  (25:  9).  This 
represents  a  youth  (Triptolemus,  or  Iacchus?)  to  whom  Demeter  is  giving 
something  no  longer  recognizable;  while  Kore,  advancing  from  the  right, 
bestows  a  crown  upon  him.  The  treatment  of  the  hair  is  somewhat 
archaic ;  but  the  flowing  draperies,  and  especially  those  of  Demeter,  at 
once  recall  the  style  of  the  Parthenon  frieze.  The  celebrated  relief  in  the 
Villa  Albani  at  Koine  (26:  0)  also  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  art  of 
Phidias.  Orpheus,  who  has  disobeyed  the  command  not  to  look  behind, 
and  who  is  therefore  about  to  be  separated  from  his  wife  Eurydice  forever, 
casts  one  last  look  upon  her  as  Hermes  starts  to  lead  her  back  to  the  lower 
world.  She  rests  her  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Orpheus  in  token  of  fare- 
well, and  he  touches  it  lightly  with  his  own;  while  Hermes,  to  remind  her 
that  she  must  go,  seizes  the  right  hand  of  the  reluctant  wife.  This  relief 
is  an  example  of  the  power  of  Greek  art  in  representing  even  the  deepest 
sorrow  in  that  quiet  and  subdued  form  which  renders  grief  still  more  im- 
pressive. The  reliefs  on  the  parapet  of  the  Temple  of  Victory  on  the 
Acropolis  also  belong  to  the  time  of  Phidias.  These  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent goddesses  of  victory  engaged  in  various  occupations :  one  is  setting 
up  a  trophy ;  another  is  making  ready  a  sacrifice  ;  while  Nike  herself  (27  : 
12)  is  loosing  her  sandal.  The  Caryatides  of  the  Erechtheum  (26  :  10)  — 
figures  of  women  carrying  baskets  on  their  heads  (Canephoraj) —  also  fulfil 
their  purpose  in  a  very  happy  manner.  Used  as  substitutes  for  columns, 
they  preserve  the  repose  so  necessary  in  architectural  supports,  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  the  graceful  and  flowing  outlines  of  the  human  form. 

The  recent  excavations  undertaken  at  Olympia  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, which  met  with  such  great  success,  have  thrown  new  light  upon  the 
art  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  heretofore  known  chiefly  from  the  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon.    Sculptors  of  whom  we  formerly  knew  nothing  but  their 
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names  have  now  won  an  actual  place  in  our  esteem  by  the  disclosures  made 
by  their  works.  Among  these  are  Alcamenes,  whom  the  ancients  deemed 
next  to  Phidias  in  the  sculptor's  art,"  and  Pseonius  of  Mende  in  Thrace. 
Alcamenes  was  the  author  of  a  most  artistically  composed  group  in  the 
western  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  representing  the  combat 
between  the  Lapithse  and  the  Centaurs,  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Pirithous. 
His  ideal  treatment  of  the  heads  shows  a  certain  devotion  to  the  earlier  and 
more  austere  methods ;  but  the  attitudes  are  more  impassioned  than  those 
of  Phidias.  Pseonius  filled  the  eastern  pediment  by  a  representation  of  the 
chariot-race  between  Pelops  and  (Enomaus  in  the  presence  of  Zeus.  The 
sculptured  metopes  of  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomus  are  also  of  great  signifi- 
cance. They  are  older  than  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  and  hence 
show  us  the  highest  pitch  which  Greek  art  had  readied  before  Phidias.  Tlie 
deeds  of  Heracles  furnished  subjects  for  these  sculptures.  The  best  of  the 
metopes  which  we  have  (24:  5)  shows  Heracles  supporting  the  heavens  on 
his  shoulders,  while  Atlas  brings  him  the  apples  from  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  One  of  the  Ilesperides,  whose  drapery  falls  in  regular  and 
symmetrical  but  massive  folds,  has  put  out  her  left  hand  to  help  him  to 
sustain  his  burden.  The  Winged  Victory  (Nike),  by  Pseonius  (25:  :>),  sent 
to  Olympia  as  an  offering  from  the  Alessenians,  about  4:25  B.C.,  is  much 
later  than  either  the  metopes  or  the  other  sculptures  of  the  temple.  We 
must  imagine  her  as  flying,  the  upper  part  of  her  body  inclined  far  forward, 
and  her  right  arm  falling  by  her  side,  while  her  left  holds  aloft  the  crown 
of  victory.  By  reason  of  her  rapid  motion  through  the  air,  her  garments 
cling  closely  to  her  limbs,  and  flutter  behind  her  in  t he  breeze. 

The  bas-reliefs  which  extend  along  the  four  sides  of  the  interior  of  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia  in  Arcadia  show  a  more  marked 
departure  from  the  style  of  Phidias.  let  inns,  the  builder  of  the  Parthenon, 
was  the  architect  of  this  temple  also ;  and  the  period  in  which  lie  worked 
was  one  especially  favorable  to  the  development  of  decorative  sculpture. 
These  reliefs  sometimes  treat  of  the  battles  of  the  Amazons  (27 :  5,  8, 
10),  and  sometimes  of  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  (27:  9,  11).  The 
two  sets  of  reliefs  were  separated  by  a  panel,  on  which  appear  Apollo  and 
Artemis  hastening  to  the  rescue.  Although  there  are  some  touching  scenes 
in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  (27 :  10),  and  the  introduction  of  these  mag- 
nificently formed  women  required  a  certain  luxurious  grace  of  treatment, 
yet  the  work  as  a  whole  differs  from  all  other  Greek  sculptures  in  its  bold- 
ness and  vigorous  life.  By  comparing  these  sculptures  with  the  similar 
groups  which  adorn  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  rich  and  rapid  development 
of  Hellenic  art  can  be  readily  seen. 

The  works  of  Phidias  and  Polycletus  of  Sicyon,  the  respective  leaders 
of  the  Attic  and  the  Peloponnesian  schools  of  sculpture,  form  a  noteworthy 
contrast.  The  chief  characteristic  of  Polycletus,  who  had  been  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  Phidias  under  Ageladas,  is  his  devotion  to  realism,  —  a  realism, 
however,  ennobled  by  a  quick  appreciation  of  the  beautiful ;  while  Attic  art, 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  marked  by  a  decidedly  idealistic  bent.  This  difference 
of  tendency  was,  however,  the  result  of  the  difference  in  the  subjects  to 
which  the  two  schools  devoted  themselves,  rather  than  of  any  opposition  in 
artistic  theory.  The  numerous  orders  for  statues  of  athletes  led  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  artist  to  the  habitual  representation  of  these  and  kindred 
subjects.  Among  the  most  famous  of  the  works  of  Polycletus  are  the  figures 
of  a  youth  fastening  a  fillet  about  his  head  (Diadumenos),  of  another  youth 
holding  a  spear  (Doryphoros),  and  of  a  young  athlete  who  is  removing  the 
dust  of  the  arena  from  his  body  with  a  scraper  ( Apoxyomenos).  In  repre- 
senting the  human  form,  however,  Polycletus  aimed  at  something  much 
higher  than  mere  realism  :  he  sought  to  attain  the  ideal  of  perfect  form, 
the  ideal  of  youthful  strength  in  measured  and  beautiful  motion,  and  to 
represent  it  in  the  harmonious  and  graceful  exercise  of  its  powers.  Ilis 
study  of  the  ideal  proportions  of  the  human  frame  (the  Canon  of  Polycletus) 
shows  how  great  was  his  striving  after  the  ideal ;  and  this  striving  is  also 
seen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  same  type  of  features  recurs  in  all  his 
works,  —  a  fact  which  plainly  demonstrates  that  he  must  have  attained  some 
definite  and  fixed  standard  of  style.  The  cast  of  features  which  he  employs 
differs  from  that  of  the  Attic  school  in  the  profile,  in  the  shape  of  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  in  the  outline  of  forehead,  cheek,  and  chin,  but  more 
especially  in  general  contour. 

From  the  Farnesan  bust  of  Hera  in  the  museum  at  Naples  (26 :  0)  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  Polycletus, — 
the  splendid  Hera  wrought  in  gold  and  ivory  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
erected  at  Argos  423  B.C.  This  bust,  in  its  severe  earnestness,  in  the  divine 
glance  of  the  eye,  in  the  prominent  cheek-bones,  in  the  upward  curve  of  the 
upper  lip,  and  the  pout  of  the  full  lower  lip,  forcibly  recalls  the  passionate 
Hera  of  the  description  given  by  Homer.  The  Juno  Ludovisi,  which  is  so 
highly  spoken  of  by  Winckelmann,  by  Goethe  in  his  "  Italian  Journey,"  and 
by  Schiller  in  his  "Letters  on  Esthetics"  (26:  7),  presents  the  goddess  in 
much  milder  guise,  a  simple  womanly  grace  having  been  added  to  her  divine 
dignity-  Polycletus  also  carved  an  Amazon  for  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  entering  into  competition  with  Phidias,  Cresilas,  and  other  sculptors 
of  the  day.  The  Amazon  at  Berlin  (27 :  4),  found  at  Rome  in  lb(59,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  this  statue.  The  figure  is  clothed  in  a  sleeveless 
chiton  ;  and,  according  to  the  restoration,  one  hand  is  raised  to  her  head, 
while  with  the  other  she  supports  herself  against  a  low  pillar  at  her  side. 

The  loss  of  almost  all  the  original  works  of  the  best  period  of  Greek  art 
would  be  much  more  lamentable  if  we  had  not  some  compensation  in  the 
fact  that  the  ancients  were  not  eager  to  replace  one  type  of  beauty  by 
another,  but  faithfully  repeated  the  same  type  for  years  after  the  original 
made  its  first  appearance.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  representations 
of  the  gods.  The  bust  of  Athene,  now  in  the  Munich  Glyptothek  (25 :  8), 
for  instance,  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  but  it  is  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  type  of  Athene  which  we  have,  it  is  evidently  imitated 
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from  an  older  statue,  which  probably  dated  from  the  time  of  Phidias.  The 
Discobolus  of  the  Vatican  (27:  1)  — an  athlete,  who,  holding  the  discus  in 
his  left  hand,  and  advancing  his  right  foot,  is  calculating  the  distance  before 
actually  making  his  cast  —  is  also  a  copy  of  some  earlier  and  most  excellent 
work.  "Whether  the  original  belonged  to  the  Attic  school,  and  was  from  the 
hand  of  Alcamenes,  or  whether  it  was  a  work  of  Xaucydes  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  school,  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  The  Aphrodite  crouching  in 
the  bath  (27 :  13)  is  usually  considered  a  copy  of  a  statue  by  Dsedalus,  a 
Peloponnesian  sculptor  of  the  fourth  century.  In  this  statue  the  goddess 
has  lost  almost  all  of  her  divine  attributes,  and  appears  simply  as  a  graceful 
woman.  This  figure,  therefore,  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Venus  of 
Milo  (25:  1),  discovered  in  1820  on  the  island  of  Melos.  That  this  statue 
is  the  embodiment  of  an  early  ideal  of  the  goddess  is  easily  seen  in  the  con- 
summately noble  form  and  proud  head  of  the  figure,  and  also  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  drapery ;  but  whether  the  statue  belongs  to  the  school  of  Phidias 
or  to  the  school  of  Scopas,  whether  it  dates  from  the  fourth  or  from  the 
third  century  B.C.,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  There  is  also  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  arms  should  be 
restored ;  some  maintaining  that  Aphrodite  held  the  shield  of  Mars  before 
her  in  both  hands,  and  others  that  there  was  an  apple  in  her  left  hand. 

In  many  cases  we  reach  a  just  conception  of  the  original  condition  of 
the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us,  or  gain  some  idea  of  those  winch  we 
have  lost,  from  the  study  of  coins  and  medals.  We  arc  indebted  to  an  Athe- 
nian coin  for  our  knowledge  of  a  group  by  Cephisodotus  the  elder,  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Praxiteles.  This  group  represented 
Eirene,  the  goddess  of  peace,  with  the  child  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  on  her 
arm.  The  restoration  of  the  left  hand  of  the  child  and  of  the  vase  which  he 
holds,  seen  in  the  group  now  at  Munich  (29 :  1),  is  a  modem  misconception. 
Eirene  held  a  sceptre  in  her  right  hand,  while  Plutus  carried  a  cornucopia  in 
his  left  hand.  The  more  subtle  psychological  study  and  the  tendency  to 
appeal  to  the  more  gentle  emotions  which  this  group  displays,  stamp  the  work 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Attic  art  during  the  transition  from  the 
earlier  to  the  later  style  of  work  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C. 

In  the  later  centuries,  art  was  no  longer  used  in  the  public  service,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  Cimon  and  Pericles.  The  cultivated  tastes  of 
wealthy  private  citizens  led  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in  besieging 
artists  with  their  orders  ;  and  the  sculptor  was  influenced  by  his  patrons 
both  in  the  choice  and  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects.  The  fact  that  Asia 
Minor  had  become  the  principal  theatre  of  art  activity  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  any  consideration  of  the  tendency  of  the  time.  The  ideal  types  of  the 
gods  underwent  an  essential  change.  The  earnest  and  sublime  figures  "of 
the  Olympians  gave  place  to  the  more  graceful,  to  the  more  emotional,  to  the 
even  passionate,  forms  of  the  so-called  younger  gods,  —  to  Aphrodite,  Eros, 
Apollo,  and  Dionysos.    This  pleasure  in  the  representation  of  a  rich  subjeo 
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tive  existence,  and  in  that  charm  of  form  which  captivates  the  eye,  is  of 
necessity  wholly  different  from  the  architectural  conventionality  which  had 
been  preserved  in  the  works  of  the  Phidian  period  in  spite  of  the  freedom 
and  vigor  of  their  treatment.  The  sculpture  of  this  later  period  began  to 
free  itself  from  architectural  trammels,  and  to  depend  for  its  principal  effect 
upon  the  methods  of  plastic  expression  which  had  already  reached  such 
perfection.  The  history  of  painting  furnishes  material  for  an  excellent 
comparison.  Painting  was  developed  in  similar  fashion  from  the  simple 
architectural  art  of  wall-decoration.  Later,  when  panel  and  easel  painting 
came  into  vogue,  the  painter  forgot  all  the  conventions  of  architecture,  and 
aimed  at  the  production  of  single  carefully  finished  pictures,  at  a  close  and 
delusive  imitation  of  nature,  and  at  the  development  of  emotional  expres- 
sion. The  development  of  poetry,  and  the  great  change  which  Euripides 
brought  about  in  the  treatment  of  tragedy,  furnish  further  evidence  of  the 
tendency  of  the  time. 

Scopas  and  Praxiteles  share  the  honors  of  the  period.  Scopas,  who  was 
born  in  the  Island  of  Paros,  and  who  was  also  a  successful  architect,  found 
patrons  and  admirers  throughout  the  Greek  nation  :  hence  his  works  were 
numerous,  and  widely  distributed.  Among  the  most  celebrated  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Apollo.  The  god  was  represented  as  striding  along,  clad  in  a 
long  robe,  and  touching  the  strings  of  his  lyre.  Others  of  the  works  of  this 
artist  were  a  nude  figure  of  Aphrodite,  a  rioting  Bacchante,  and  a  group 
representing  the  train  of  Poseidon,  who  was  accompanied  by  Thetis,  Achilles, 
and  a  crowd  of  Tritons  and  Xereids.  Praxiteles  of  Athens,  who  may  have 
lived  to  see  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Scopas,  was  gifted  with  astonishing  fertility  of  invention,  and  with  a 
tireless  ambition  in  the  embodiment  of  his  ideals  of  Aphrodite,  Eros,  and 
the  young  Apollo.  We  gain  from  an  antique  coin  (30:  5)  some  idea  of  his 
most  celebrated  work,  —  the  Aphrodite  of  Cnidos.  In  this  statue  he  created 
a  type  which  banished  all  other  conceptions  of  the  goddess,  until  the  later 
artists  seemed  to  move  in  a  circle  around  this  consummate  ideal,  and  to 
produce  nothing  but  variations  upon  this  single  theme  of  Venus  coming 
from  the  bath.  The  marble  Cupid  of  the  Vatican  (the  head  of  which  is 
shown  in  profile  in  28 :  8)  is  considered  to  be  a  copy  of  an  Eros  of  Praxite- 
les, although  the  conclusion  is  based  on  purely  superficial  grounds.  The 
Satyr  of  the  Capitol  (28 :  10)  has  been  ascribed  to  an  original  by  Praxiteles ; 
and  at  all  events,  the  great  number  of  the  copies  of  this  subject  establish  the 
probability  that  the  original  was  celebrated  and  much  admired.  Praxiteles 
surpassed  all  other  sculptors  in  the  grace  with  which  he  inspired  his  figures ; 
and  this  grace  is  perhaps  best  to  be  studied  in  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  or 
the  Lizard  Slayer  (29  :  2).  The  youthful  god,  half  concealed  behind  a  tree- 
trunk,  lies  in  wait  for  the  swift-gliding  lizard,  to  kill  it  with  the  arrow  which 
he  holds  ready  in  his  hand.  The  Apollino  at  Florence  (29 :  4)  displays 
similar  outlines.  The  youth,  who  has  thrown  up  his  arm,  and  rests  his  hand 
upon  his  head,  leans  against  a  tree-trunk,  and  abandons  himself  for  the 
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moment  to  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  repose.  Neither  this  statue,  nor  the 
Narcissus  excavated  at  Pompeii  (29:  :!).  possesses  any  marked  individuality. 
These  figures  are  merely  expressions  of  that  mysterious  charm  of  youth,  of 
a  life  which  dreams  away  the  days  in  undefined  desire,  and  mingles  a  touch 
of  tender  melancholy  with  its  natural  gayety.  This  innocent  and  yet  fateful 
life  is  expressed  in  the  yielding  grace  of  these  forms,  which  give  so  little 
suggestion  of  decision  or  of  strength  in  their  rounded  outlines.  The  other 
sculptors  of  the  Attic  school  are  lost  in  the  background  behind  the  figures 
of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  It  is  probable  that  the  original  of  the  Vatican 
group  of  the  Rape  of  Ganymede  (28 :  7)  was  the  work  of  the  later  artist 
Leochares,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Scopas.  Not  only  is  the  graceful  model- 
ling of  the  limbs  in  this  group  remarkable;  but  the  boldness  with  which  the 
movement  through  the  air  is  rendered  in  marble  is  also  worthy  of  our 
admiration. 

Turning  our  attention  from  detached  figures  to  larger  groups  of  sculpture, 
we  find  that  many  of  them  served  the  purpose  of  architectural  decoration, 
and  that  all  of  them  are  excellent  examples  of  the  Attic  art  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  The  principal  one  of  them  all  is  the  Niobe  group.  It  was  a 
matter  of  dispute,  even  among  the  ancients,  as  to  whether  it  was  the  work  of 
Scopas  or  Praxiteles.  The  most  authentic  remains  of  the  group  which  we 
have,  although  even  these  fragments  do  not  belong  to  the  original  work  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  were  excavated  in  Pome  in  1583,  and  are  now  in  Florence. 
We  have  several  copies  of  the  single  figures  of  which  it  was  composed,  — 
copies  which  are  much  more  beautiful  than  the  figures  of  the  Florentine 
group:  but  experts  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  identifying  all  the  figures 
belonging  to  the  composition,  nor  in  deciding  upon  the  grouping  of  the 
original  work.  Neither  of  the  two  principal  theories  is  wholly  satisfactory; 
one  of  them  holding  that  the  group  originally  filled  a  pediment,  while  the 
other  maintains  that  it  was  entirely  detached,  like  the  groups  on  the  Gol- 
gothas  in  the  middle  ages.  The  subject  of  the  group  was  the  punishment 
of  Niobe  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  because  she  had  boasted  herself  greater 
than  their  mother  Leto  ;  Leto  having  but  two  children,  while  Niobe  could 
count  fourteen  sons  and  daughters.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  although  they  do 
not  appear  themselves  in  the  group,  avenge  the  insult  to  their  mother  by 
transfixing  the  children  of  Niobe  with  their  winged  arrows.  Several  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  lie  dead  upon  the  ground  ;  while  others  have  fallen  dying, 
have  sunk  upon  their  knees  in  supplication,  or  have  turned  in  hasty  flight. 
One  of  the  youths  holds  out  his  arms  to  catch  his  wounded  sister  as  she 
falls,  and  endeavors  to  shield  her  with  his  robe  (29 :  G)  ;  and  again  a  peda- 
gogue attempts  to  save  his  charge  from  destruction,  drawing  the  boy  close  to 
him,  and  placing  his  hand  protectingly  on  the  child's  shoulder  (29:  8).  The 
youngest  daughter,  a  mere  child,  has  fled  to  her  mother's  bosom  (29 :  7)  ; 
and  in  the  face  of  the  mother  (29 :  5)  the  artist  has  portrayed  the  most  noble 
and  touching  of  expressions.  She  writhes  in  the  most  intense  anguish  : 
?he  draws  the  child  closely  to  her,  and  stands  breathless  from  the  haste  with 
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which,  as  her  fluttering  drapery  shows,  she  has  come  to  the  rescue.  But  she 
knows  that  there  is  no  hope  of  deliverance,  and  she  gazes  upon  the  cruel 
gods  with  dumb  reproach.  In  the  group  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  the  Niobe 
is  the  most  striking  of  all  the  figures.  The  original  group  is  usually  ascribed 
to  Scopas ;  and  the  fine  relief  found  in  Rome,  and  now  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munich,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  It  represents 
Poseidon  and  Amphitrite  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  Tritons,  and  riding 
over  the  waves  in  gay  marriage-procession  (28:  4).  Sea-monsters,  and 
Nereids  mounted  on  sea-horses,  while  little  Cupids  hold  the  reins,  surround 
the  bridal  pair;  and  all  the  train  is  filled  with  the  most  joyous  gayety  (28: 
1-6).  Fantastic  as  are  the  figures  of  the  animals,  the  attitudes  are  simple 
and  natural,  and  the  draperies  and  the  outlines  of  the  nude  figures  are 
modelled  with  great  purity.  The  frieze  which  decorated  the  Monument  of 
Lysicrates,  erected  in  333  B.C.  to  commemorate  a  musical  victory,  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  the  Attic  school.  It  represents  certain  Tyrrhenian  robbers, 
who  had  attacked  Dionysos,  as  being  scourged  by  satyrs,  and  transformed  into 
dolphins  (29:  9),  at  the  command  of  the  youthful  god.  Dionysos  himself, 
comfortably  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  plays  in  leisure  fashion  with  a 
Hon,  while  the  satyrs  wield  their  clubs  and  torches.  The  relief  is  very  simple 
in  its  composition,  and  has  a  delightful  flavor  of  humor.  The  Mausoleum 
at  Ilalicarnassus  (Budrun)  and  the  Nereid  Monument  of  Xanthus  are  the 
most  prominent  works  executed  in  Asia  Minor.  The  mausoleum  was  erected 
by  Queen  Artemisia  after  the  death  of  her  consort  (3.13  B.C.).  Scopas, 
Leochares,  and  other  Attic  artists,  were  employed  in  the  execution  of  the 
sculptured  decoration.  The  frieze  was  originally  painted.  Some  of  the  frag- 
ments are  now  in  Genoa,  and  others  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  frieze 
is  principally  filled  by  the  battles  of  the  Amazons  (30:  1-4).  The  Amazons 
fight,  sometimes  on  horseback,  and  sometimes  on  foot ;  and  both  they  and 
their  foes  display  the  greatest  variety  of  altitude.  Their  garments  have  been 
torn  almost  entirely  from  their  bodies  in  the  ardor  of  the  fight.  They  turn 
to  flee,  riding  backward  upon  their  horses ;  they  return  to  the  attack,  they 
yield,  they  intrench  themselves  behind  their  shields,  and  fall  wounded  and 
conquered  to  the  ground.  A  comparison  of  these  sculptures  with  those  of 
Fhigalia  is  exceedingly  instructive. 

The  Attic  and  Peloponnesian  schools  of  art  differed  as  strongly  from  each 
Other  in  the  later  as  in  the  earlier  period.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  school 
stood  Lysippus  of  Sicyon,  a  master  in  bronze,  and  celebrated  as  the  author 
of  the  accepted  type  of  Heracles,  and  as  having  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  must  have  executed  numerous  likenesses  of  the  great 
monarch.  The  mask  of  a  masculine  head  in  the  Capitol  (30 :  10),  and  the 
so-called  Dying  Alexander  at  Florence  (32 :  8),  the  features  of  which  agree 
exactly  with  those  of  the  mask,  are  considered  portraits  of  Alexander.  How 
later  artists  came  to  represent  Alexander  as  a  hero  dying  in  the  most  terrible 
agony  is  not  clear.  The  Apoxyomenos  of  the  Vatican  (30 :  8),  which  is  a 
copy  of  the  original  figure  executed  in  bronze  by  Lysippus,  gives  us  some 
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reliable  data  as  to  the  style  of  that  artist :  the  figure  is  that  of  a  young  athlete 
scraping  from  his  body  the  dust  of  the  arena,  and  the  form  displays  more 
individuality  than  is  seen  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters.  The  art  of 
giving  animated  expression  to  figures  in  attitudes  of  perfect  repose,  and 
of  ennobling  commonplace  movements  by  the  beauty  of  form,  is  developed  to 
its  highest  perfection  in  the  work  of  Lysippus.  The  proportions  of  the 
Apoxyomenos  are  more  attenuated  than  those  established  by  the  Canon  of 
Polycletus,  the  body  is  shorter,  and  the  head  is  smaller.  The  hair  is  also 
more  freely  treated,  and  in  modelling  it  special  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  effects  of  light  and  shade.  The  likeness  between  this  statue  and 
the  head  of  Mars  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  (30 :  9)  has  led  critics  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  latteT  was  also  the  work  of  the  school  of  Lysippus.  Mars  sits 
in  an  easy  attitude,  with  Cupid  at  his  feet;  and  Venus,  in  love  of  whom  the 
god  of  war  has  abandoned  himself  to  happy  revery,  must  be  imagined  as  lin- 
gering near  him.  The  Praying  Youth,  now  in  Berlin  (31 :  7),  seems  from  its 
proportions  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Lysippus ;  but  whether  the  Mercury 
in  Repose  (30:  11).  one  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  of  antiquity,  can  also 
justly  be  reckoned  in  the  same  category,  seems  uncertain.  The  motif  was  a 
favorite  one,  and  had  been  widely  used.  Neither  do  we  know  any  thing 
positive  regarding  the  origin  of  the  group  of  "  Silenus  holding  the  Infant 
Bacchus"  (32.  5).  The  niodeilmg  of  the  limbs  in  this  group  is  famed  as 
being  the  most  beautiful  in  ancient  art;  and  the  many  copies  prove  that  the 
original  of  this  scene  of  quiet  enjoyment  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  Greek  sculpture,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  art  of  portraiture  should  not  have  received  attention  until  a 
late  period.  Sculpture  had  taken  universal  types  of  humanity  for  its  start- 
ing-point ;  and  all  the  artist's  careful  study  of  nature  was  looked  upon  as  of 
use,  only  so  far  as  it  enabled  him  to  conceive  of  the  laws  of  ideal  beauty,  and 
to  embody  them  in  his  representations  of  the  human  form.  Therefore,  even 
when  the  tendency  to  individual  independence  grew  more  marked  in  the 
political  life  of  the  state,  and  portraiture  first  became  possible  in  art,  a  touch 
of  the  ideal  still  remained,  even  in  the  execution  of  portraits.  The  statue 
of  Sophocles,  found  in  this  century  at  Terracina,  and  now  in  the  Lateran  at 
Home  (31.  9),  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Greek  portrait  sculpture. 
This  figure,  with  its  firm  but  quiet  poise,  the  left  arm  wrapped  in  the  drapery, 
and  the  head  slightly  raised,  is  the  picture  of  a  consummate  man,  —  one 
lofty  in  spirit,  and  beautiful  in  form.  The  lower  part  of  the  drapery  falls  in 
large  and  heavy  masses ;  but  the  folds  upon  the  shoulders  are  delicately  and 
clearly  outlined.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
genre  figures,  which  deal  with  scenes  of  every-day  life,  belong  to  this  or  to 
a  later  period.  The  bronze  statue  of  the  Boy  taking  a  Thorn  from  his  Foot, 
which  is  now  in  the  Capitol  (30:  12),  is  especially  distinguished  for  its 
simple  and  its  naiue  truth.  The  celebrated  Boy  with  the  Goose  (20:  9), 
which  has  been  so  much  copied,  was  the  work  of  Boethus,  an  artist  of  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century  B.C.    The  excavations  at  Tanagra  show 
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that  genre  pieces  were  known  and  admired  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 
A  number  of  tombs  have  been  opened  in  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  the  home  of  the 
poetess  Corinna,  since  1873  ;  and  among  the  quantities  of  amulets,  shells, 
lamps,  and  vases,  which  were  found  in  them,  appeared  these  little  colored  fig- 
ures and  groups  in  burnt  clay.  They  excited  much  attention,  and  the  terra- 
cottas of  Tanagra  have  since  taken  a  place  among  the  most  highly  prized 
treasures  of  every  art  collection.  They  were  not  all  the  work  of  a  single 
period,  and  are  not  of  equal  merit.  They  vary  in  size  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  centimetres  (six  to  ten  inches).  They  were  cast  in  moulds,  so  that  we 
often  find  a  number  of  figures  of  the  same  design  ;  and  they  were  sometimes 
worked  over  afterward,  and  were  covered  with  a  fine  glaze.  The  color  was  ap- 
plied over  the  glaze  after  the  firing,  the  favorite  colors  being  a  light  blue  and 
a  pale  pink.  These  figurines  were  the  products  of  a  simple  handicraft,  and 
the  creations  of  a  purely  provincial  art ;  and  for  this  very  reason  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  they  lead  us  are  the  more  important.  They  furnish  us  with  the 
best  data  which  we  have  in  regard  to  the  art  of  the  people,  and  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  influence  of  high  art  upon  the  lower  classes.  From  the  handling 
of  the  draping  we  can  see  how  widely  the  appreciation  of  plastic  methods 
was  diffused  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  trivial  and  hasty  character  of  the  work, 
both  expression  and  drawing  show  a  strong  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  form.  The  artist  always  makes  perfectly  plain  what  he  wishes 
to  express,  although  the  means  which  he  employed  were  of  the  very  simplest; 
and  touches  of  exquisite  grace  or  of  sparkling  humor  are  not  infrequent. 
With  the  exception  of  the  figures  of  the  gods,  which  copied  the  early  types, 
the  most  fascinating  of  the  statuettes  are  the  draped  female  figures  (30:  13), 
and  the  figures  studied  from  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  like  those  of  the 
Hairdresser  (30:  14).  the  Baker-woman,  the  Nurse,  and  the  Gamin,  who  has 
dropped  upon  a  rock  used  as  an  altar,  and  is  enjoying  existence  with  a  cheer- 
ful indifference. 

The  changes  in  Greek  political  life  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (323  B.C.) 
made  great  inroads  upon  art  activity.  The  arena  of  Hellenic  civilization  was 
marvellously  enlarged,  until  Greek  art  ruled  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia  and  in  all 
the  courts  of  the  newly  established  kingdom.  For  this  very  reason,  it  lost 
the  sublimity  which  little  Hellas  had  made  her  ideal:  and  its  earlier  refine- 
ment also  disappeared.  The  very  orders  in  the  execution  of  which  the  Greek 
artists  occupied  their  talents  show  the  inroad  of  Oriental  customs.  Sculptors 
spent  their  time  and  labor  upon  such  things  as  biers  and  ships  of  state.  Art 
busied  itself  much  more  than  formerly  upon  the  passing  fancies  of  the  day. 
Moreover,  the  political  events  of  the  time  prevented  that  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment, and  that  calm  repose,  which  distinguished  the  old  Hellenic  races.  It 
was  no  longer  considered  necessary  to  refer  historic  deeds  back  to  the  mythic 
age  in  order  to  put  them  in  an  ideal  light  and  to  make  good  their  right  to 
artistic  representation.  Each  scene  was  presented  to  the  world  exactly  as  it 
occurred.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  realism  came  a  cruder  sense  of  form. 
This  is  teen  in  the  preference  for  the  passionate  and  the  emotional  in  art, 
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and  for  the  representations  of  frightful  suffering,  or  of  mighty  trials  of 
strength.  At  the  same  time  costly  stuffs,  articles  made  from  the  precious 
metals,  and  the  products  of  the  lapidary's  art,  were  held  in  high  esteem.  An 
example  of  a  finely  cut  stone,  in  which  the  different  colors  of  the  different 
layers  exposed  essentially  heightened  the  effect,  is  seen  in  the  cameo  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  now  in  St.  Petersburg  (34 :  2). 
As  the  portrait-heads  show,  it  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Diadochi.  Jewels 
like  this  medallion,  in  which  the  work  is  in  relief,  are  known  as  cameos : 
those  in  which  the  outlines  are  sunk  in  the  stone  are  called  intaglios. 

But  the  glory  of  Athens  was  inherited  by  barbarians.  The  school  of  Per- 
gamos  was  highly  esteemed  by  King  Eumenes  and  King  Attalos,  and  received 
much  of  the  patronage  of  these  kings,  who  celebrated  their  victories  over  the 
Gauls  by  the  erection  of  many  monuments.  The  remains  of  the  offerings 
with  which  Attalos  I.  adorned  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  after  his  triumph  in 
239  B.C.,  are  now  scattered  far  and  wide  in  the  museums  of  Venice,  Paris, 
and  Naples;  and  their  connection  with  each  other  was  not  discovered  until 
our  own  day.  Great  battles,  partly  mythical  and  partly  historical,  were 
represented  as  taking  place  between  large  opposing  forces.  The  figures  were 
half  life-size,  and  were  probably  grouped  picturesquely,  and  not  arranged  in 
sequence,  as  in  a  frieze.  Examples  of  this  work  are  seen  in  some  of  the 
statues  preserved  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  (31 :  2,  4).  One  repre- 
sents a  Gallic  warrior,  hard  pressed  by  his  foes,  sunk  upon  his  left  knee,  and 
threatening  his  assailant  with  his  short  sword  ;  while  another  warrior,  wounded 
unto  death,  lies  prostrate  on  his  shield.  The  statue  usually  known  as  the 
Dying  Gladiator  really  represents  the  figure  of  a  Gaul,  as  is  shown  by  the 
character  of  the  features  and  by  the  twisted  necklace  {torques')  (31:  3)  ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  an  orignal  work  of  the  school  of  Pergamos. 
The  group  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  formerly  known  as  Arria  and  Paetus  (31  •  1), 
is  also  ascribed  to  the  same  school.  It  represents  a  Gaul  who  has  slain  his 
wife  in  order  to  save  her  from  a  shameful  captivity,  and  who  is  just  plunging 
the  sword  into  his  own  bosom. 

Although,  perhaps,  of  later  date,  the  Borghese  Gladiator  (33 :  4),  now  in 
the  Louvre,  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  works  of  the  sculptors  of  Asia  Minor 
of  the  time  of  Diadochi.  A  warrior,  leaning  eagerly  forward,  protects  him- 
self with  his  shield  against  an  invisible  horseman,  while  he  prepares  to  make 
an  attack  himself  at  the  next  moment.  In  spite  of  the  striking  attitude  of 
the  figure  and  of  the  excitement  which  the  artist  has  expressed  in  the  face, 
we  can  hardly  put  entire  faith  in  the  conscientiousness  of  the  artist.  At 
most,  the  statue  is  only  a  theatrical  presentation  of  the  great  anatomical 
knowledge  of  the  sculptor,  who,  according  to  the  inscription,  was  Agasias 
of  Ephesus.  The  glorification  of  the  palaestra,  which  many  authorities  claim 
that  they  find  in  this  figure,  is  yet  more  plainly  visible  in  the  Florentine  group 
of  "Wrestlers  (31 :  6),  found  in  Rome  in  1583.  The  artist  has  made  a  happy 
hit  in  seizing  the  exciting  moment  just  before  the  close  of  the  struggle,  so 
that  the  interest  of  the  spectator  is  raised  to  its  highest  pitch.   The  scientific 
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handling  of  the  muscles  enhances  the  effect  of  the  artistic  interlacing  of  the 
limbs  of  the  two  combatants. 

Not  only  do  the  works  of  the  school  of  Pergamos  recall  the  struggles  with 
the  Celtic  tribes  in  the  third  century,  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  statues  of  antiquity,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  (32  :  3), 
was  inspired  by  the  same  battles  It  was  believed  that  when  the  Gauls,  under 
Brennus,  attempted  to  plunder  Delphi,  in  279  B  C  ,  Apollo  himself  took  the 
field  against  them.  A  statue  of  the  god  was  erected  as  a  monument  of  this 
rescue  of  the  sanctuary.  The  characteristics  of  the  figure  were  borrowed 
from  the  passage  in  Homer  which  describes  Apollo  frightening  the  Achaians 
into  retreat  by  shaking  the  aegis  in  their  faces.  [The  aegis  was  a  goat-skin 
shield,  upon  which  was  fastened  the  Medusa  head  surrounded  by  serpents  ] 
The  latest  and  most  beautiful  conception  of  the  subject,  the  Kondanini 
Medusa  (33  .  1),  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Goethe's  "  Italian  Journey." 
A  bronze  statuette  in  the  possession  of  the  Stroganoffs  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  Vatican  statue,  embodies  this  conception  of 
Apollo  as  victor,  and  suggests  the  probability  that  the  Apollo  Belvedere  was 
also  a  representation  of  the  god  at  the  moment  when  he  holds  aloft  the  con- 
quering aegis.  The  left  arm  of  the  figure,  which  is  not  seen  in  the  statue, 
has  been  restored  in  the  cut,  in  accordance  with  this  theory.  The  sculptor 
Steinhaiiser  discovered  in  Home,  in  180G,  a  bust  of  Apollo  (32:  4).  which 
adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  head,  when  compared  with 
the  head  of  the  Vatican  Apollo  (32  :  2),  is  muc  h  simpler  and  stronger.  The 
winning  grace  and  the  refined  technical  excellence  of  the  Vatican  statue 
are  wanting  in  the  Steinhaiiser  bust  These  facts  only  confirm  the  conclusion 
that  this  conception  of  Apollo  had  its  history  like  the  rest,  and  that  many 
and  varied  stages  of  development  had  intervened  between  the  lost  Greek 
original  and  the  almost  theatrical  representation  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

From  the  third  century  B.C.  the  school  of  Rhodes  maintained  its  position 
as  the  equal  of  the  school  of  Pergamos.  Two  powerful  works  of  this  school, 
which  show  its  tendency  to  the  colossal  and  the  emotional,  are  still  in  our 
possession.  In  the  so-called  Farnese  Bull  (32  :  1).  the  subject  is  the  punish- 
ment which  Amphion  and  Zethos,  the  sons  of  Antiope,  inflicted  upon  Dirce, 
the  author  of  their  mother's  misfortunes.  The  scene  of  the  event  was  Mount 
Cithseron  in  Boeotia;  and  the  scene  is  suggested  in  the  sculpture  by  the 
presence  of  the  little  herdsman  (or  mountain-god  V),  and  by  the  dog  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock.  The  group  has  not  been  correctly  restored;  but  its  effect 
chiefly  depends  upon  its  idea,  which  is  readily  comprehended  from  the  con- 
trast between  the  helpless  Dirce,  praying  in  vain  for  mercy,  and  the  pitiless 
youths  who  are  so  ruthlessly  avenging  their  mother's  wrongs.  Another 
work,  which  has  been  much  discussed,  and  which  has  been  decided  by  students 
to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  is  the  Laocobn  (31 :  5).  It  was 
discovered  in  Home  in  1506,  and  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  work  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  It  represents  Laococin,  the  priest 
of  Poseidon,  and  his  two  children,  struggling  in  the  coils  of  two  serpents 
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sent  by  Apollo  to  destroy  them.  Like  the  Farnese  Bull,  the  Laocoon  was 
probably  inspired  by  the  tales  of  tragic  poetry.  The  striving  after  effect 
visible  in  its  pyramidal  composition,  in  the  sharp  delineation  of  each  muscle, 
aud  the  glaring  emphasis  placed  upon  the  element  of  mere  physical  suffering, 
are  the  most  striking  faults  of  the  group;  but  they  are  faults  which  strike 
the  student  of  earlier  Greek  art  more  forcibly  than  they  would  the  casual 
observer,  who  will  find  much  to  admire  in  the  combination  of  the  three 
figures  in  a  single  coherent  group,  and  in  the  contrasts  of  expression. 

With  the  decline  of  political  independence,  and  the  loss  of  national  pride, 
the  creative  genius  of  Greek  art  lost  its  spontaneity;  but  art  activity  was 
apparently  as  great,  and  artists  were  as  busy,  as  ever  before.  Commemora- 
tive offerings  and  statues  were  set  up  everywhere,  and  even  architecture  was 
not  idle.  The  Theatre  of  Dionysos,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Acropo- 
lis at  Athens  (13 :  7),  for  example,  was  built  in  the  third  century  of  our 
era;  but  the  decoration  of  the  hyposcenium,  or  space  below  the  stage,  was 
borrowed  from  an  older  building.  The  relict's  represent  a  crouching  Silenus 
in  the  centre,  with  figures  bearing  offerings  toward  a  sacrificial  altar  on  the 
left,  and  a  group  of  gods  on  the  right  (32:  9).  It  is  true  that  such  gross 
plagiarism  from  other  monuments  was  not  the  rule  ;  but  a  certain  dependence 
upon  the  earlier  art  is  plainly  visible  in  the  productions  of  this  period,  which 
extended  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Koine  was  the  principal  market  for  the  works  of  Greek  art.  Indeed,  the 
most  of  the  remains  which  stock  our  collections  were  originally  owned  by 
Roman  citizens.  Great  distinction  accrued  to  t he  happy  possessor  of  Greek 
or  pseudo-Greek  productions;  for  Roman  art,  even  in  the  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, had  learned  to  look  to  Greece  for  her  models,  and  to  count  as  her  greatest 
achievement  the  acquisition  of  Greek  conceptions  and  Greek  methods.  Greek 
art  grew  to  be  the  ideal  of  Roman  art,  and  held  a  position  similar  to  that 
which  Italian  art  and  culture  held  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Great 
numbers  of  Greek  sculptors  had  their  studios  in  Rome;  but  there  were  also 
busy  workshops  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Athens;  so  that  it  would  be 
almost  allowable  to  speak  of  the  period  which  began  in  the  last  century  B.C. 
as  that  of  the  second  Attic  school.  Several  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques 
were  executed  in  this  last  period  of  Greek  art.  Among  them  is  the  Medicean 
Venus,  formerly  in  tli  •  Villa  Medici  at  Rome,  but  removed  to  the  Tribuna  in 
Florence  in  177.1  (33:  l').  The  goddess  is  supposed  to  be  rising  from  the 
sea;  and  the  statue  is  gracefully  modelled,  and  displays  much  refinement  of 
form.  The  hair  was  orignally  colored  gold.  The  statue  was  at  one  time 
extravagantly  admired;  but  public  opinion  has  now  veered  around  almost  to 
the  other  extreme.  It  would  make  a  much  better  impression  were  it  not  for 
tli  ■  disagreeable  and  incorrect  restoration  of  the  fingers.  The  Hercules  torso 
in  the  Vatican  (34:  '■))  was  discovered  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was  highly  praised  by  Michel  Angelo  and  by  Winckel- 
mann.  It  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  later  variation  upon  the  statue  of  the 
reposing  hero  by  Lysippus,  which  represented  Hercules  leaning  upon  the  club 
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Which  ho  hold  in  his  left  hand,  while  in  his  right  hand  he  raised  a  goblet. 
The  Farnese  Hercules  (32 :  (i)  is  also  referred  to  an  original  by  Lysippus. 
In  the  hand  hidden  behind  his  back  he  holds  the  apples  of  the  llesperides. 
He  has  accomplished  his  undertaking,  and  is  resting  from  his  labors,  his  past 
exertion  being  plainly  evidenced  by  his  swollen  veins  and  tense  muscles. 
The  sleeping  Ariadne  of  the  Vatican  (33:  3),  formerly  attributed  to  Leo- 
chares,  is  probably  a  copy  of  an  older  (ireek  original.  The  slight  tinge 
of  melancholy  and  the  traces  of  deep  emotion  which  are  visible  in  the 
beautiful  dreamer  are  explained  by  supposing  that  the  moment  seized  by 
the  artist  is  one  just  before  Theseus  abandons  her.  The  eclectic  school  of 
Pasiteles  strove  for  a  return  to  an  older  and  more  severe  fashion  ;  and  its 
tendencies  are  exhibited  in  a  group  by  Menelaus,  the  pupil  of  Stephanus, 
in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  (32:  7).  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  recognition 
and  greeting  of  JKpytus  by  his  mother  Merope ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
depth  of  feeling,  and  for  a  simple  and  noble  repose  not  often  found  in 
works  of  the  time.  Two  statues  in  the  Capitol  are  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Greek  ideals  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  these  later  artists, 
and  of  the  attempts  made  to  supply  the  place  of  freedom  and  truth  by  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  by  the  use  of  costly  material.  One  of  them  represents 
a  centaur  with  Amor  upon  his  back  (33  :  7),  wrought  in  dark  marble,  with 
eyes  made  of  colored  stones.  With  youthful  wantonness  he  is  galloping  up 
to  one  of  his  older  comrades,  who  is  wearing  the  chains  of  Love  but  sulkily. 
The  other  statue,  a  Faun  eating  fruit,  is  carved  in  pure  red  marble  (rosso 
antiro),  which  is  very  difficult  to  work ;  and  it  has  many  counterparts  in 
various  collections,  all  of  which  are  the  embodiments  of  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment (34:  1).  But  one  factor  of  Roman  art,  however,  was  supplied  by  this 
admiration  and  imitation  of  Greek  ideals.  A  second  factor  was  determined 
by  the  character  and  history  of  Rome  and  of  Italy. 


V.— THE  ART  OF  ANCIENT  ITALY. 


The  first  beginnings  of  ancient  Italian  art,  and  the  oldest  fashions  of 
architecture  and  decoration,  are  almost  identical  with  the  early  efforts  of  art 
in  Greece;  and  the  two  systems  probably  sprang  from  the  same  roots.  The 
Cyclopean  masonry  was  employed  in  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  the 
Italian  cities,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  cities ;  and  chambers  were  roofed  by 
courses  of  stone  laid  in  circles  which  grew  smaller  as  they  went  up  (21 :  10). 
Even  the  tumuli  (21:  P»)  were  not  indigenous  in  Italy.  It  is  especially 
remarkable  that  a  race  like  the  Etruscans,  who  were  apparently  so  reserved, 
and  whose  history  has  passed  into  the  deepest  obscurity,  should  yet  have 
admitted  outside  influences  so  readily,  and  should  have  cultivated  such  inti- 
mate relations  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  knew  and  admired  Assyr- 
ian and  Egyptian  models,  which  were  probably  brought  to  their  notice  by 
the  Phoenicians.  They  studied  the  artistic  methods  of  Asia  Minor  and  of 
Corinth ;  and,  by  means  of  their  commerce,  they  even  grew  familiar  with 
Athenian  art.  The  hints  which  they  gained  from  foreign  nations  did  not 
follow  each  other  consecutively :  they  were  gathered  here  and  there  as  it 
happened;  and  it  was  in  this  haphazard  way  that  the  old  Greek  forms  found 
a  footing  upon  Etruscan  soil,  where  they  were  employed  almost  mechanically 
for  years  after  they  had  been  discarded  and  forgotten  in  their  mother-coun- 
try. We  know  more  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  than  of  any  other  form  of  the 
art  of  this  remarkable  people.  The  tombs  which  have  been  most  carefully 
explored  are  those  at  Corneto  (Tarquinii),  Cervetri  (Caere),  and  Castel 
d'Asso;  and  those  of  Orvieto  and  Bologna  have  been  recently  added  to  this 
list.  The  upjier  part  of  the  tomb  (tumulus)  is  usually  gone,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  chambers  of  sepulture,  which  were  buried  beneath  it,  and  which  are 
often  adorned  by  a  regular  rock  facade  (21:  7,  8).  The  oblong  chambers 
were  covered  by  overlapping  slabs  of  stone,  or  by  a  flat  roof  based  upon  a 
sort  of  raftered  construction,  supported  upon  pillars,  and  sloping  slightly  on 
either  side.  The  skeletons  lie  stretched  out  upon  benches,  below  which  were 
placed  smaller  receptacles,  enclosing  the  bronze  and  clay  vessels  which  served 
as  the  portion  of  the  dead.  The  form  of  the  Etruscan  temple  is  known  only 
from  the  description  of  Vitruvius.  According  to  his  statements,  the  Etrus- 
can temple  (21 :  12,  13)  was  furnished  with  a  deep  portico,  the  roof  of  which 
rested  upon  widely  spaced  columns.  This  portico  led  into  the  cella,  which, 
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owing  to  the  custom  of  worshipping  three  gods  in  the  same  temple,  was 
usually  divided  into  a  broad  central  sanctuary,  with  a  smaller  chamber  on 
either  side.  Unlike  the  Greek  temple,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade, 
the  Etruscan  temple  had  no  columns,  except  those  in  the  portico.  There 
were  numerous  differences  between  Greek  and  Etruscan  work,  both  in  the 
method  of  building  and  in  the  architectural  composition.  The  slope  of  the 
Etruscan  roof  was  steeper,  the  entablature  was  of  wood  faced  with  masonry, 
and  the  whole  building  was  brilliant  with  color.  From  the  fragments  of 
columns  which  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  (21 :  11),  and  which  agree  with 
the  representations  of  columns  upon  the  vases,  we  learn  the  similarity  of  the 
capital  to  that  of  the  Doric  order.  The  column  differs  from  the  Doric  col- 
umn, however,  both  in  its  proportions  and  in  the  fact  that  it  rests  upon  a 
base  of  its  own.  This  partial  likeness  between  the  native  and  the  Doric 
forms  prevented  the  Greek  Doric  column  from  ever  becoming  naturalized  at 
Rome  ;  but  Vitruvius  mentions  the  later  development  of  the  Etruscan  column 
under  the  title  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The  most  important  principle  of  Etrus- 
can architecture  was  the  arch,  which  they  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle out  of  wedge-shaped  blocks  of  stone.  An  example  of  the  Etruscan  arch 
is  seen  in  the  Porta  all'  Arco  in  the  city  wall  of  Vol  terra  (21 :  9).  It  was 
therefore  from  Tuscan  architecture  that  Rome  received  the  arch,  —  a  means 
of  construction  without  which  she  could  never  have  carried  out  her  immense 
architectural  undertakings  of  a  later  period. 

During  the  republic  the  Romans  were  satisfied  with  the  architectural 
traditions  native  to  Italy.  It  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  the  republic  that 
the  imitation  of  Greek  art  became  general;  but  the  Greek  models  studied 
then  were  not  those  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  but  belonged  to  that  rich  and 
magnificent  architecture  which  had  arisen  in  the  newly  founded  and  half- 
Oriental  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  In  the  new  royal  residences, 
like  those  of  Alexandria,  Pergamos,  Sardes,  and  Antioch,  the  tasks  set  the 
builders  were  similar  to  those  with  which  Roman  architects  struggled  at  a 
later  period.  Large  chandlers,  equally  remarkable  for  their  proportions  and 
for  the  splendor  of  their  decoration  ;  immense  connecting  pavilions,  designed 
for  baths,  or  for  gymnasiums,  or  for  some  more  puzzling  purpose;  buildings 
mounting  up  in  countless  stories  one  above  the  other,  —  how  to  satisfy  the 
demands  for  these  novelties  had  occupied  the  brains  and  skill  of  architects 
as  early  as  the  Alexandrian  period.  It  was  from  the  results  which  the 
Alexandrian  workmen  attained  that  the  Romans  chiefly  borrowed  ;  and  they 
also  followed  the  later  examples  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles,  even  in 
the  treatment  and  outline  of  the  various  details.  A  comparison  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  capitals  and  entablatures  given  in  the  cuts  (Plates  15, 16, 
17)  will  disclose  the  difference  between  Greek  and  Roman  workers  in  stone. 
The  Roman  work  is  characterized  by  more  compact  forms,  by  a  treatment  of 
leaf-ornament  which  is  often  realistic,  by  a  striving  after  vivid  effect  in  the 
decoration,  by  a  less  close  connection  between  the  various  members,  and  by 
the  absence  of  structural  significance  in  the  details.    There  is  a  very  marked 
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change  in  the  use  of  the  column.  It  is  no  longer  employed  merely  to  sup- 
port an  entablature,  which  rests  perpendicularly  upon  it :  it  is  often  nothing 
but  an  ornamental  feature  of  the  wall,  both  column  and  entablature  standing 
out  in  relief  against  the  blank  surface.  The  use  of  such  attached  columns 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  device  whenever  a  blank  wall  needed  to  be 
broken  up  or  decorated;  and  they  were  employed  in  the  upper  stories,  as 
well  as  in  the  lower  stories.  As  a  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  use 
of  the  column,  it  came  to  be  used  in  the  modified  form  of  an  engaged  col- 
umn, or  was  replaced  by  a  square  pilaster.  These  variations  were  frequently 
employed  in  the  temples.  A  glance  at  the  Triumphal  Arches  of  Titus  and 
of  Constantine  (19 :  4,  5),  and  at  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  (16 :  2), 
will  elucidate  the  customary  Roman  method  of  using  the  column.  The 
essential  features  of  the  triumphal  arch  are  the  two  piers  which  flank  the 
large  arched  gateway.  In  the  Arch  of  Constantine  these  piers  are  them- 
selves pierced  by  two  smaller  vaulted  gateways.  The  arch  of  the  principal 
opening  lias  a  richly  decorated  keystone,  and  is  outlined  by  its  own  mouldings. 
Two  columns  project  from  each  of  the  wings;  and  in  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
the  columns  rest  upon  a  lofty  pedestal,  and  the  entablature  is  broken  by  pro- 
jections which  correspond  to  the  capitals  of  all  four  columns.  In  the  Arch 
of  Titus  there  is  no  pedestal,  and  the  entablature  projects  above  the  two  outer 
columns  only.  These  projections  of  the  entablature  are  continued  above  by 
low  pilasters,  which  stand  out  from  the  surface  of  the  attic,  or  half-story 
above  the  cornice.  In  the  Arch  of  Constantine  a  statue  stands  against  the 
face  of  each  of  these  pilasters.  In  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  was 
built  in  the  Augustan  period,  and  which  had  a  remarkable  influence  upon 
the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance,  the  engaged  columns,  which  alternate 
with  the  arched  openings  of  the  lower  story,  are  Doric,  and  those  on  the 
next  story  above  are  Ionic;  the  entablatures  corresponding  to  the  columns. 
A  conventional  system  of  superposition  was  thus  established;  the  position 
of  the  columns  varying  according  to  their  character,  the  heaviest  and  most 
severe  order  being  placed  at  the  bottom,  while  the  lightest  and  most  grace- 
ful was  used  to  crown  the  whole.  This  system  of  superposition  also  obtained 
in  the  Renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  native  traditions  can  still  be  studied  in  the  older  Roman  temples. 
The  small  temple  erroneously  called  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  (17 :  10), 
for  example,  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Engaged  columns  appear 
on  three  walls  of  the  cella,  and  the  fourth  side  is  occupied  by  a  deep  portico. 
Another  old  temple  is  the  graceful  Temple  of  Vesta,  or  of  the  Sibyl,  at 
Tivoli  (17:  0),  circular  in  shape,  and  surrounded  by  an  open  colonnade  of 
eighteen  Corinthian  columns.  The  temple  at  Xismes  (17  :  15)  is  also  a 
fine  example  of  Roman  architecture  of  the  best  period.  The  way  in  which 
novelties  in  temple  architecture  were  sought  after,  even  as  early  as  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  is  shown  by  the  double  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma 
(17  :  11),  said  to  have  been  designed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  himself.  This 
temple  is  peripteral,  with  a  columned  portico  at  either  end.    Its  peculiarity 
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lay  in  the  fact  that  the  one  roof  covered  two  cella?,  the  niches  being  placed 
hack  to  hack  in  the  centre.  The  whole  was  decorated  in  the  most  magnificent 
fashion.  The  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (20 :  3),  a  decagon  with  deep 
circular  niches  occupying  the  sides,  dates  from  the  third  century  A.D.,  and 
evidently  belonged  to  some  of  the  baths.  The  Pantheon  (17 .  12-14)  was 
also  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  baths ;  but  it  had  without  doubt  been  dedi- 
cated originally  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  It  was  built  by  M.  Agrippa,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  is  considered  the  most  beautiful 
work  of  Roman  art :  indeed,  it  is  still  the  ideal  of  the  Renaissance  architects. 
The  incomparable  impression  which  it  produces  is  due  to  its  wonderful  pro- 
portions. The  height  of  the  dome  (43.4  m.)  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
circular  cylinder  upon  which  it  rests.  Seven  niches,  alternately  square  and 
round  in  section,  divide  the  walls  into  panels.  These  niched  openings  were 
originally  arched ;  and  the  architrave,  which  passes  around  the  whole  interior, 
ran  directly  across  the  niches  at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  like  a  transom, 
cutting  each  opening  into  two  parts;  and,  while  two  columns  supported  the 
architrave  which  ran  across  each  opening,  caryatides  were  placed  upon  the 
architrave  directly  above  the  columns,  to  support  the  arch  above.  The  arches 
were  afterward  filled  up  (17  :  13),  leaving  only  a  square-headed  entrance  to 
each  niche.  The  vault  of  the  dome  was  coffered,  although  a  coffered  ceiling 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  attribute  of  a  flat  roof;  and  the  light  streamed  in 
through  the  large  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  dome.  The  main  temple  was 
built  of  brick  faced  with  marble  and  stucco;  and  it  was  entered  through  a 
deep  portico,  the  roof  of  which  was  carried  by  sixteen  granite  columns.  The 
magnificent  decoration  of  the  Pantheon  was  sacrificed  to  the  stupidity  of 
later  times. 

Tlie  Colosseum  (18:  6,  7),  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  which,  according 
to  estimate,  would  accommodate  eighty  thousand  spectators,  is  as  famous  as 
the  Pantheon.  The  ground-plan  (18:  (J)  shows  the  construction  of  the 
four  stories  in  quarter  sections,  while  the  transverse  section  also  shows  the 
disposition  of  the  interior.  The  amphitheatre  was  built  in  the  ordinary 
form,  —  an  ellipse.  Eighty  arched  entrances  led  into  the  vaulted  galleries  of 
the  lower  story.  From  the  two  corridors  running  side  by  side  around  the 
whole  amphitheatre,  the  audience  gained  the  staircases;  and,  once  in  the 
corridors  of  the  upper  stories,  they  found  entrance  to  their  seats  through 
the  vomitoria,  —  open  doorways  plainly  visible  in  the  section,  and  indicated  in 
the  plan  by  small  rectangles.  The  uppermost  tier  of  seats  was  enclosed  by 
a  colonnade.  In  the  disposition  of  the  masses  of  the  exterior,  the  system 
of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  was  closely  followed.  Engaged  columns,  made 
of  travertine  like  the  rest  of  the  structure,  stand  between  the  arches;  and 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  succeed  the  Doric  of  the  first  story.  The 
almost  solid  wall  of  the  upper  story  is  enlivened  by  Corinthian  pilasters; 
ami  between  the  pilasters  were  placed  brackets,  or  consoles,  which  served 
to  support  the  masts  which  carried  the  awning  necessary  to  protect  the 
spectators  against  the  sun. 
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The  public  baths  of  Rome  were  as  immense  as  the  amphitheatres,  the- 
atres, and  race-courses.  The  Baths  of  Caracalla  (Therms  Antoninianae) 
(20:  5),  built  212  A.D.,  furnish  an  excellent  example  of  the  arrangement 
of  these  buildings.  The  principal  building  rises  from  the  midst  of  an  open, 
court-like  space.  This  court  is  surrounded,  in  its  turn,  by  a  columned  por- 
tico, which  itself  contains  a  number  of  apartments.  The  principal  building 
comprises  an  immense  number  of  chambers  beside  the  magnificently  fitted 
warm  and  cold  baths.  The  ceilings  of  these  chambers  were  supported 
partly  by  columns,  and  partly  by  pillars,  and  consisted  either  of  intersecting 
vaults  (B  in  the  plan)  or  of  domes  (D).  Various  sketches  have  been  made 
of  the  halls  as  they  were  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  the  days  of  their 
pristine  beauty  (20 :  G)  ;  but  they  should  be  colored  in  order  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  splendor  of  the  reality :  for  the  principal  charm  of  the 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  time  of  the  emperors  lay  in  the  variegated 
marbles  in  the  columns  and  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  richly  gilded  bronze 
employed  upon  the  ceiling.  In  this  decorative  tendency  the  Romans  fol- 
lowed the  fashions  of  Alexandria.  Among  the  Roman  buildings  devoted 
to  public  use,  the  basilica  is  the  most  prominent.  The  name  and  origin  of 
the  basilica,  like  that  of  the  theatre,  must  be  sought  for  in  Athens;  but  we 
have  no  information  regarding  the  Athenian  prototype  of  this  Roman 
structure,  or  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  basilica  in  Italy.  We  do  not 
even  know  the  exact  form  of  the  later  Roman  basilica.  Its  usual  site  was 
the  market-place,  —  the  Forum:  indeed,  it  was  itself  a  miniature  forum, 
serving  the  purposes  of  both  market  and  court.  The  peristyle,  which  sur- 
rounded its  central  space,  corresponded  to  the  great  arcades  with  which  the 
Romans  were  fond  of  enclosing  their  forums,  and  which  gave  them  the 
advantages  of  a  closed  and  of  an  open  space  at  the  same  time.  This  cen- 
tral space  was  more  richly  decorated  than  the  rest  of  the  building :  it  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  consecrated.  The  essential  features  of  the  basilica  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Italian  cities  were  the  oblong  form,  and  the  enclosure  of 
its  central  space  by  an  arcade.  It  is  not  known  whether  an  upper  story  was 
superimposed  upon  the  columns  of  the  arcade  or  not.  The  addition  of  a 
semicircular  niche  (tribunal,  apsis)  at  one  end  of  the  hall  seems  to  have 
been  associated  with  changes  in  judicial  procedure.  The  basilica  at  Pom- 
peii (18  :  9)  is  the  best  preserved  which  we  have  :  its  foundations  were  laid 
before  90  B.C.  The  form  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia  (19:  10)  is  known  from 
the  ancient  plan  of  the  city  engraved  upon  marble,  which  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol.  A  very  different  form  is  seen  in  the  basilica  built 
by  Maxentius,  and  altered  by  Constantine  into  the  basilica  bearing  his 
name  (20:  2).  This  consisted  of  a  three-aisled  hall  with  boldly  arched 
vaults. 

Among  the  great  imperial  palaces  which  covered  the  Palatine,  and  which 
had  afforded  such  rich  opportunity  for  the  display  of  architectural  extrava- 
gance to  the  emperors  who  succeeded  Augustus,  the  most  interesting  is  the 
great  palace  of  the  Flavians,  built  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and 
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finally  completed  by  Doniitian  (19:  G).  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  private  houses ;  but  they  were  all  built  on  a 
large  scale,  and  planned  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  an  imperial 
retinue.  The  palace  (19 :  3)  which  Diocletian  built,  after  his  abdication,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  is  of  a  very  different  character. 
It  resembles  a  camp  in  its  arrangement,  being  divided  into  four  quarters  by 
two  principal  avenues.  The  two  sections  at  the  front  were  occupied  by 
the  emperor's  retinue ;  while  in  the  centre  of  the  rear  section  to  the  left 
(counting  from  the  principal  entrance)  rose  an  octagonal  domed  structure, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  the  so-called  Temple  of  Jupiter  (19:  2).  The 
town  of  Spalatro  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  and  the  temple  has 
been  turned  into  a  cathedral.  The  architectural  details,  the  most  striking 
of  which  is  the  direct  superposition  of  the  arch  upon  the  column,  point  to 
the  decline  of  ancient  art,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  a  shadow  forward 
upon  the  later  Christian  centuries,  and  especially  upon  the  Byzantine  art 
and  architecture  in  which  these  forms  were  perpetuated. 

The  Roman  tombs  appear  under  manifold  forms,  since  both  the  change 
in  the  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  the  growing  luxury  and  in- 
creasing culture  of  the  nation,  demanded  the  introduction  of  the  more  novel 
motifs  of  foreign  art.  The  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  the  trium- 
vir Crassus,  situated  on  the  Via  Latina,  consists  of  a  formidable  round 
tower  placed  upon  a  heavy  square  foundation  (19:  7).  In  contrast  to  this 
somewhat  pompous  tomb,  the  Columbarium  of  the  Appian  Way  (21 :  2) 
may  be  mentioned.  The  columbarium  was  a  large  public  tomb,  in  which 
the  funeral  urns  were  kept  in  small  niches  in  the  walls.  It  received  its 
name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  dovecot.  The  monument  of  the  Julii  (19  : 
8),  erected  to  Caius  Julius  and  his  wife  by  their  three  sons,  transports  us 
to  an  entirely  different  world  of  form.  This  monument  dates  from  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  stands  near  St.  Remy,  on  the  road  between  Avignon 
and  Aries.  A  four-sided  arcade  rises  from  a  lofty  pedestal  covered  with 
reliefs,  and  is  in  turn  crowned  by  an  open,  circular,  columned  temple  (monop- 
teros).  Within  the  columns  of  this  temple,  whose  scaled  roof  recalls  that 
of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  stood  the  statues  of  Caius 
Julius  and  of  his  wife.  The  beauty  of  the  structure  suggests  Greek  work- 
manship; while  the  tomb  at  Mylasa  in  Asia  Minor  (21:  3),  in  which  a 
pyramid  was  placed  upon  an  open  columned  hall,  gives  evidence  of  Oriental 
influence.  The  latter  is  still  more  decidedly  manifested  in  the  rock  tombs 
of  Petra  (18:  1),  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Wadi-Musa),  which  belong  to 
the  last  period  of  Roman  domination.  Although  the  architectural  details 
are  borrowed  from  classic  work,  the  whole  composition  points  to  a  surrender 
to  the  primitive  local  art  feeling.  In  art,  as  in  all  other  spheres  of  culture, 
the  Orient  played  no  unimportant  part.  The  Oriental  methods  of  expres- 
sion in  art  became  prominent  at  the  same  time  that  Oriental  forms  of  re- 
ligious thought  invaded  the  Roman  world.  In  the  temple  ruins  of  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius  and  the  succeeding  emperors,  found  at  Baalbec  in  Syria 
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(the  old  Heliopolis)  (20:  1),  the  leaning  to  the  manifold  courts  and  colon- 
nades of  the  local  prototypes  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  And  the  dissolution  of 
the  classic  styles  came  hand  in  hand  with  this  tendency  to  the  archaic. 
Classic  decoration  still  obtained;  but  it  made  haste  to  conclude  a  new 
alliance  with  the  new  art  fashions. 

In  the  sculpture,  as  in  the  architecture,  of  the  ancient  Italian  races,  a 
tendency  to  follow  Greek  methods  is  to  be  found  side  by  side  with  an  inde- 
pendent national  style,  which  is  much  older,  and  which  was  formed  upon  Ori- 
ental models.  Reliefs  moulded  upon  vessels  of  black  clay  ;  metal  work,  cast, 
hammered,  and  engraved;  and  ivory  carvings  (39:  5),  are  all  found  among 
the  Etruscan  tomb  remains,  which  belong  to  a  plane  that  Hellenic  art  never 
reached.  The  technical  perfection  and  the  firmness  of  the  entire  treatment 
of  these  remains  confirm  the  impression  that  these  were  not  first  attempts 
in  an  untried  art,  but  were  more  probably  the  creations  of  an  art  retarded 
in  some  way  in  its  growth.  Even  where  Greek  influence  prevailed,  Etruscan 
art  2>reserved  its  individuality  in  many  respects,  both  in  detail  and  in  the 
general  form  of  presentation;  as,  for  example,  in  the  proportions  of  the  fig- 
ures, and  in  the  harsh  and  realistic  treatment  of  the  features, — a  treatment 
which  accords  well  with  the  Etruscan  fondness  for  color  in  sculpture.  Fune- 
real urns  and  sarcophagi  furnish  us  with  the  majority  of  our  examples  of 
Etruscan  art;  and  the  most  of  these  show  that  their  manufacture  must  have 
been  the  work  of  a  regularly  established  craft,  and  that  the  urns  and  sar- 
cophagi turned  out  were  nothing  better,  to  use  a  modern  expression,  than  mere 
shop-work.  Yet  there  are  many  excellent  pieces  among  them,  like  the  relief 
from  the  lid  of  an  alabaster  tomb  at  Yulci  (39:  3),  which  depicts  a  husband 
and  wife  in  the  tenderest  of  embraces.  The  clay  figures  upon  the  lid  of  a 
sarcophagus  found  at  Caere  (39  :  -1)  represent  a  deceased  married  pair  resting 
in  the  ordinary  half-sitting  posture.  The  group  is  made  effective  by  a  free 
tise  of  color;  and,  in  spite  of  the  marked  adherence  of  the  composition  to 
the  standard  conventional  rules,  it  displays  a  strong  power  of  lifelike  por- 
traiture. The  Etruscans  were  as  celebrated  for  their  work  in  bronze  as  for 
their  pottery.  Their  technical  facility  found  freer  play  in  the  industries 
than  in  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts.  Among  their  bronze  figures  are 
the  Chinuera  (39 :  8)  and  the  Capitoline  Wolf  (39 :  9),  excavated  near  each 
other  at  Arezzo.  The  latter  is  the  better  known:  but  its  fame  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  historical  facts  which  group  themselves  around  it ;  for  both  conception 
and  execution  are  crude  and  awkward  in  the  extreme.  The  Bo\'  with  the 
Goose  (39:  1)  was  plainly  designed  under  Greek  influence;  and  the  life-size 
statue  of  Aulus  Metellus,  as  an  orator  (39  :  2),  belongs  to  a  still  later  period, 
—  to  the  period  of  transition  from  the  primitive  national  style  to  a  style 
strongly  marked  by  Hellenic  methods. 

The  more  immediate  circumstances  under  which  the  struggle  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Etruscan  influences  took  place  are  not  definitely  established ; 
but  in  Roman  art,  as  indeed  in  the  art  of  all  ancient  Italy,  local  character- 
istics, rooted  in  national  traditions,  and  the  natural  result  of  Roman  culture, 
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stood  side  by  side  with  the  fashions  brought  from  Greece  or  framed  upon 
Greek  examples.  Roman  art  can  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  reference 
to  the  numerous  portraits  and  historic  reliefs.  The  ancestral  worship  of 
primitive  times  demanded  the  most  devoted  service  from  the  art  of  portrait- 
ure;  but  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  this  art  was  further  brought  into 
public  notice  by  the  customs  of  the  imperial  court  and  the  religious  devotion 
inspired  by  the  Caesars.  The  way  in  which  the  Caesars  were  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  the  gods  is  seen  in  a  gem  in  the  Cabinet  of  Antiques  at  Vienna 
(35  :  1).  The  Emperor  Augustus  sits  enthroned  beside  the  goddess  Roma, 
with  the  eagle  of  Zeus  at  his  side.  The  goddess  of  the  earth  is  crowning 
him  with  a  wreath,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  representatives  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  fruitful  earth ;  and  before  him  stands  Germanicus,  while  Tiberius 
descends  from  his  chariot  after  his  triumph  over  the  Pannonians.  Below, 
a  number  of  soldiers  are  busied  in  erecting  trophies.  There  are  numerous 
portrait  statues  of  the  emperors  and  their  families  dating  from  the  first 
century.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  the  marble  statue  of  Aumistus 
(34:  11)  found  in  1863  in  the  ruins  of  a  villa  at  Rome  which  had  belonged 
to  his  wife  Livia.  lie  wears  armor,  ornamented  in  relief,  over  his  tunic:  his 
mantle  is  thrown  over  his  left  arm ;  and  lie  holds  his  sceptre  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  is  raised  in  command.  Unmistakable  traces  of  color  — 
purple,  yellow,  and  crimson  —  have  been  found  upon  the  drapery  and  armor. 
The  small  Cupid  at  his  feet  is  an  emblem  of  the  descent  of  the  Julian  gen.s 
from  iEneas  and  Venus.  We  have  an  emburnus  de  richesses  of  Roman 
portrait  busts.  The  busts  of  Roman  women  show  some  tendency  toward 
idealization ;  but,  in  the  portraits  of  men,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
attempt  to  emphasize  marked  characteristics  (33:  8).  The  busts  are  some- 
times almost  frightfully  true  to  life.  The  contrast  between  Greek  and 
Roman  tendencies  in  art  is  also  brought  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  coins 
of  the  two  nations.  Take,  for  example,  the  ideal  head  upon  one  of  the 
Byracusan  coins  (34:  7),  which  was  among  the  most  beautiful  of  classical 
antiquity,  and  compare  with  it  the  portrait  heads  which  appeared  upon  the 
coins  of  the  Roman  emperors  (34:  8).  The  monuments  and  the  triumphal 
arches  and  columns  in  vogue  furnished  admirable  opportunities  for  historic 
reliefs;  and  the  earlier  relief  style  was  entirely  abandoned  in  Roman  work, 
while  the  artist,  unhampered  by  the  formal  and  rigidly  obeyed  laws  of  the 
Greeks,  studied  and  imitated  the  crowded  wealth  of  nature  itself.  The 
Roman  style  of  relief  allows  groups  of  more  than  a  single  figure  in  depth, 
and  also  elaborates  the  details  of  the  background.  The  reliefs  on  the  Arch 
of  Titus  (<Sl  A.D.)  are  comparatively  simple  in  their  composition.  The 
example  given  (35 :  2)  depicts  a  part  of  the  triumphal  procession  bearing 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  brought  from 
Jerusalem.  The  long  line  of  reliefs  which  wound  spirally  about  the 
Column  of  Trajan  (113  A.D.)  shows  the  emancipation  of  the  style  from 
primitive  conventionality,  and  displays  the  scattered  and  irregular  grouping, 
and  the  almost  picturesque  character  of  the  compositions  of  the  later  period. 
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The  fragment  engraved  (35 :  3)  portrays  an  assault  of  the  Dacians  upon  a 
Roman  citadel. 

The  tomb  sculptures  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  Roman  art,  and  they 
seem  to  increase  after  the  second  century.  Their  artistic  merit  cannot  be 
rated  very  high.  The  sarcophagi  •were  evidently  made  by  the  quantity. 
The  execution,  in  many  cases,  betrays  nothing  more  than  the  skilled  hand 
of  the  stone-cutter,  and  shows  no  traces  of  the  fine  touch  of  the  sculptor ; 
and  the  designs  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  for  one  work  exclusively, 
but  were  apparently  repeated  a  number  of  times,  the  details  of  each  sar- 
cophagus being  filled  out  as  the  order  for  it  was  given.  The  workmen  found 
subjects  for  their  sarcophagus  groups  in  the  little  collections  of  legends, 
little  picture-books,  half-pictures  and  half-text,  which  served  as  copies  in  the 
schools  of  the  grammarians.  As  in  the  vase  paintings,  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  attracted  to  the  content  of  the  sculptures  rather  than  to  their 
artistic  form.  The  significance  of  the  sculptures  is  often  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated  points  to  the  gradual  disuse  of 
the  standard  legends  embodied  by  classic  art,  and  to  the  prevailing  disquiet 
of  religious  feeling.  These  characteristics  may  be  seen  in  the  sarcophagus 
now  in  the  Capitol,  which  symbolizes  human  life  in  its  growth  and  its  decay, 
in  the  figures  of  Prometheus  and  Psyche.  The  fragment  given  in  the  cut 
(35 :  8)  shows  Prometheus  in  the  act  of  creating  man,  while  Minerva 
endows  the  body  which  he  has  formed  with  the  soul  (Psyche)  in  the  shape 
of  a  butterfly.  In  the  background  one  of  the  Fates  spins  the  thread  of 
life,  while  another  traces  the  constellations  upon  a  globe.  Farther  to  the 
right  Psyche  (in  the  form  of  a  butterfly)  escapes  from  the  corpse,  while  the 
spirit  of  Death  stands  on  one  side  with  inverted  torch,  and  Fate  unrolls  the 
Book  of  Life.  The  veiled  goddess  of  death  and  the  goddess  of  the  moon, 
in  her  chariot,  complete  the  group.  The  numerous  representations  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  in  vogue  in  later  Roman  times  belonged  to  a  kindred 
cycle  of  ideas.  The  marble  group  in  the  Capitol  (33 :  G)  shows  them 
united  in  a  tender  embrace ;  and,  further,  the  admission  of  Oriental  deities 
into  the  Roman  Pantheon,  of  which  the  Isis  (34  :  4)  gives  a  proof,  points  to 
the  longing  for  a  support  for  religious  feeling  stronger  than  any  afforded 
by  the  national  religion. 


VI.  —  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  active  trade  in  the  products  of  the  industrial  arts  did  much  to 
obliterate  the  lines  of  distinction  which  had  built  up  national  styles  of  art 
in  other  departments  of  civilization.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  a 
universal  industrial  style  which  prevailed  not  only  in  Greece,  but  also  in 
Italy  and  other  foreign  countries.  And  yet  careful  investigation  has  dis- 
covered subtle  differences  between  the  work  which  Greek  artisans  produced 
for  the  home  market,  and  that  which  they  made  to  fill  foreign  orders,  or  for 
exportation.  The  taste  of  their  patrons  doubtless  suggested  variations  in 
the  treatment  and  decoration  of  their  art  products.  Workshops  arose  out- 
side of  Greece  also.  The  Etruscans,  for  instance,  were  celebrated  for  their 
proficiency  in  all  kinds  of  metal-work.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether 
the  Greek  models  were  always  closely  followed  in  these  foreign  workshops. 
We  know  from  our  own  experience  that  the  French  artisans,  for  example, 
easily  lose  their  traditional  methods  of  work  during  a  long  residence  in 
England  ;  while  the  industrial  arts  of  the  German  Renaissance,  although  they 
closely  imitated  the  Italian  style,  always  show  some  trace  of  national 
feeling.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Greeks  were,  par  excellence,  the 
industrial  designers  of  classic  antiquity,  and  raised  other  nations  to  their 
own  level,  instead  of  suffering  their  own  work  to  deteriorate  under  foreign 
influence.  The  Orient  furnished  models  for  industrial  as  well  as  for  fine 
art:  it  was  especially  suggestive  in  the  matter  of  technique.  In  spite  of 
this  dependence  upon  foreign  design,  which  manifested  itself  at  first  in  much 
greater  measure  in  industrial  art  than  it  had  ever  done  in  monumental  art, 
Greek  industrial  art,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  gained  for  itself  the  right  to 
be  hailed  as  a  creation  of  pure  Greek  fancy.  Certain  features  are  always  to 
be  found  in  Greek  industrial  products.  They  are  always  marked  by  perfect 
conformity  to  use  in  fashion,  outline,  and  decoration,  and  by  a  voluntary 
submission  to  strictly  conventional  and  architectural  rules.  The  artisans  of 
antiquity  did  not  copy  the  forms  of  buildings  like  the  workmen  of  the 
Gothic  period,  who  repeated  the  outline  of  the  immense  cathedral  in  the  tiny 
shrine;  but  the  same  members  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  breaking  up 
and  in  combining  architectural  masses  were  employed  in  industrial  art,  and 
the  outlines  and  decorations  which  symbolize  the  functions  of  the  various 
members  so  forcibly  in  architecture  were  of  great  importance  here  also.  The 
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fact  that  the  fine  arts  and  the  industrial  arts  of  the  Greeks  were  based  upon 
a  simple  and  uniform  system,  together  with  the  freedom  with  which  these 
.simple  principles  were  applied  to  every  branch  of  art,  lent  to  the  products 
of  Greek  workmanship  an  individual  beauty,  and  sealed  them  as  models  for 

succeeding  ages. 

The  industrial  art  of  the  Greeks  sometimes  falls  within  the  province  of 
sculpture,  and  sometimes  within  that  of  painting.  Their  flat  decoration  is 
confined  to  painting :  moulded  or  carved  work  was  executed  in  metal,  stone, 
and  clay.  Gold  was  probably  the  first  material  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
mineral  kingdom  and  made  use  of  in  the  arts :  its  extraordinary  mallea- 
bility, and  its  capability  of  being  drawn  out  into  the  finest  threads,  would 
recommend  it  to  the  artisan  at  once.  Plates  of  gold  were  used  for  covering 
surfaces  and  for  ornament,  the  oldest  ornaments  having  the  form  of  bosses 
or  of  engraved  lines;  and  filigree  work  was  gradually  developed  from  the 
use  of  wire  in  linked  or  twisted  chains.  The  art  of  the  goldsmith  is  the 
most  conservative,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  of  the  industries.  In  no  other 
department  of  industrial  art  does  the  nature  of  the  material  so  strictly 
determine  the  form  of  the  product.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  old  Greek 
work  resembles  the  work  of  the  Oriental  goldsmiths  so  closely,  even  in  mere 
technical  processes.  It  is  almost  exclusively  goldsmith's  work :  the  art  of 
the  jeweller,  which  has  attained  such  immense  and  ever-growing  importance 
in  modern  times,  was  little  practised  and  little  esteemed  in  classical  antiqui- 
ty. This  was  partly  the  result  of  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  in  regard 
to  the  art  of  cutting  precious  stones  in  faces,  which  was  practised  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fifteenth  century :  in  classic  times  they  only  knew  how  to 
cut  them  en  cabochon.  The  sapphire  and  the  ruby  do  not  occur  at  all ; 
the  diamond  rarely.  The  emerald,  whose  green  color  accords  more  har- 
moniously than  any  thing  else  with  a  gold  setting,  was  more  often  used ; 
but  the  stones  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  the  hard  and  opaque 
semi-precious  stones  like  jasi>er  and  agate.  These  furnished  good  work- 
ing material  for  the  engravers  in  cutting  their  intaglios  and  the  reliefs 
of  their  cameos.  This  work  furnishes  another  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  principle  that  the  work  of  the  artist  ennobles  the  material,  and 
that  the  former  is  always  more  important  than  the  latter.  And  in  reality 
the  value  of  a  work  of  this  sort  lies  as  much  in  the  perfection  of  the 
technique  as  in  the  beauty  of  the  ornament.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  finely  beaten  the  thin  plates  of  gold  are ;  and  the  countless  grace- 
ful designs  into  which  the  tiny  particles  of  the  filigree  work  are  twisted 
or  soldered  upon  small  plates,  seem  like  a  riddle  without  an  answer.  It  is 
only  through  this  refinement  of  technique  that  gold  ornaments  can  be  made 
rich  without  being  heavy  and  coarse.  The  ornamental  forms  employed 
were  taken  in  part  directly  from  natural  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit,  or  were 
borrowed  from  the  art  of  weaving,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fret.  Of  the  work 
of  the  ancient  goldsmiths,  the  so-called  diadems  (<rrc<j>ave)  are  the  most 
remarkable  for  their  richness  and  the  beauty  of  their  ornamentation.  The 
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goldsmiths  also  found  a  grateful  task  in  the  manufacture  of  earrings. 
These  occur  in  innumerable  designs,  —  animals,  winged  Cupids,  and  amphorae 
being  among  the  forms  employed ;  and  their  effect  is  increased  by  the  intro- 
duction of  color  in  garnets,  emeralds,  glass  beads,  and  plates  of  enamel. 
Even  the  heads  of  the  hairpins  display  the  most  varied  forms  of  decoration, 
being  finished  in  acorns,  pomegranates,  flowers,  Cupids,  and  Venuses ;  and 
the  ornament  is  sometimes  designed  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
article,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hairpin  which  ends  in  the  figure  of  a  woman 
combing  her  hair.  The  necklaces  are  more  uniform  in  design :  they  are 
wrought  of  twisted  threads  of  gold,  and  are  provided  with  small  knots  or 
rows  of  drops,  varied  by  the  introduction  of  gold  balls.  At  the  centre  of 
the  necklace  a  flower,  a  head,  or  a  cameo  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  There 
are  two  principal  kinds  of  the  clasps  (Jibula)  which  were  used  to  fasten  the 
drapery  on  the  bosom  or  the  shoulder,  —  those  which  are  round  like  modern 
brooches,  and  those  which  are  shaped  like  a  bow.  The  latter  are  the  more 
usual,  the  more  widely  disseminated,  and  also  the  oldest.  The  bracelets, 
unlike  those  of  modern  times,  were  almost  never  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  and  were  usually  finished  in  a  serpent's  head,  —  the  most  natural 
fancy  for  any  band  coiled  around  the  arm  :  they  were  made  of  massive  gold 
hoops,  or  of  a  number  of  plates  of  gold  fastened  together,  and  were  decorated 
in  filigree.  The  examples  of  antique  ornaments  and  toilet  articles  given  in 
the  cuts  (37:  .'5;  38-  b)  were  found  at  Pompeii;  but  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  antique  ornaments  are  those  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  and  in  the 
Crimea,  on  semi-barbaric  soil. 

Next  to  gold  the  most  important  metal  in  the  art  industries  is  brass  or 
bronze.  Bronze  was  used  in  prehistoric  times:  the  first  real  technical  prog- 
ress in  its  manufacture,  however,  was  marked  by  the  advance  from  the 
processes  of  hammering  and  riveting  plates  of  bronze,  to  the  casting  and 
soldering  of  the  metal.  Iiv  this  means  the  circle  of  its  usefulness  Mas 
widened,  and  perfect  freedom  was  given  to  the  workman  in  his  choice  of 
form  and  treatment.  Vessels  of  brass  were  made  according  to  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  bronze ;  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  brass  adapted  it 
especially  to  serve  the  purpose  of  standards,  supports,  candelabra,  and 
tripods,  and  all  articles  made  of  bars  of  metal.  The  candelabra  were  some- 
times used  to  carry  candles,  sometimes  to  carry  lamps ;  and  were  either  in 
the  form  of  a  fluted  column,  or  else  imitated  the  stem  of  some  plant,  and 
were  decorated  by  some  leaf-ornament.  In  consequence  of  their  movable 
nature,  they  were  supported  on  three  legs ;  and  the  reversed  curve  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  legs  rises,  and  then  falls,  suggesting  the  elastic,  self- 
centred  strength  of  the  support.  The  transition  between  the  tripod  and  the 
shaft  was  covered  by  a  circle  of  leaves  with  their  points  downward,  the  deco- 
ration being  the  same  as  that  employed  in  architecture  to  suggest  the  weight 
of  a  larger  member  above.  The  shaft  —  up  which  animals  are  sometimes 
represented  as  climbing  in  graceful  play  (39:  6)  —  spreads  at  the  top  in  a 
cup-like  or  vase-like  fashion,  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  lamp ;  and 
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it  is  finished  by  a  garland  of  drooping  leaves.  Examples  of  large  and  small 
candelabra  from  Pompeii  are  given  in  the  illustrations  (37:  1 ;  38 :  11). 
AVe  have  very  few  examples  of  Greek  candelabra.  The  tripods  are  like  the 
candelabra  in  the  curve  of  the  legs,  and  in  the  use  of  a  sort  of  cornice 
moulding  to  support  the  caldron  above ;  and  the  slender  bars  of  bronze 
(37:  7)  present  a  model  of  a  firm,  light,  and  easily  moved  standard  in  a 
form  which  is  simple,  but  which  corresponds  absolutely  to  statical  laws. 

The  art  of  pottery  also  dates  from  prehistoric  times,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  human  development.  The  invention  of  the  potter's  wheel 
marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  civilization.  The  sense  of  form 
and  of  ornament  learned  from  pottery  exercised  a  fruitful  influence  upon 
architecture;  for  the  development  of  architecture,  like  that  of  all  the  fine 
arts,  belongs  to  a  period  later  than  that  of  the  development  of  the  art 
industries.  There  was  a  time  in  which  the  pottery  of  Greece  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Indo-Germanic  races,  which  were  among  the 
first  of  the  Aryan  tribes  to  migrate  to  Europe.  The  ornament  employed 
by  the  Aryans  was  uniform  and  universal,  and  reminds  the  student  of  the 
community  of  roots  in  the  Aryan  languages.  This  early  pottery  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  pale-yellow  color :  the  decorations  consist  of  horizontal  lines, 
which  run  around  the  body  of  the  vessel,  a  direction  most  natural  when  we 
consider  the  movement  of  the  potter's  wheel ;  and  all  the  ornament,  like  the 
indentations  and  the  lines  scratched  upon  the  surface  of  the  early  vases, 
was  made  with  the  ordinary  tools  while  the  vessel  was  in  the  process  of 
formation.  The  horizontal  lines  are  broken  by  others  which  meet  them  at 
right  angles ;  or  the  decoration  takes  the  form  of  curves,  zigzags,  spirals, 
circles,  and  crosses.  Neither  plant-forms  nor  human  figures  ever  occur. 
This  simple  language  of  ornament  is  employed  by  all  three  of  the  older 
industrial  arts,  appearing  in  textiles,  in  metal  repousse  work,  and  in  pot- 
tery. Examples  of  vessels  and  textiles  in  this  prehistoric  style  have  been 
found  in  Cyprus  and  in  Athens.  The  figures  of  animals  ranged  in  rows 
were  gradually  introduced  (187  :  G)  ;  but  the  execution  was  of  the  rough- 
est, and  manifested  no  eye  for  nature.  These  figures  were  plainly  copied 
from  the  lank  and  scraggy  examples  seen  in  textile  fabrics.  The  next  step 
in  the  development  of  pottery  shows  Oriental  influence.  The  forms  of  the 
vases  change :  they  assume  the  shape  of  hanging  leather  bottles,  or  of 
horizontal  ellipses.  The  character  of  the  decoration  also  changes,  and  to 
a  much  greater  degree.  The  figures  of  animals,  among  which  ire  the  lion 
and  the  tiger,  both  natives  of  Asiatic  soil,  are  most  frequent ;  and  all  kinds 
of  fantastic  animal  shapes  occur,  all  of  them,  however,  being  boldly  drawn, 
and  displaying  a  decided  knowledge  of  natural  forms.  Plant-forms,  pal- 
metto and  rosette  ornaments,  appear  in  the  decoration.  In  the  wreath  of 
lanceolate  leaves,  which  ordinarily  surrounds  the  body  of  the  vase  just 
above  the  foot,  and  which  is  emblematic  of  the  steady  balance  and  the  up- 
ward tendency  of  the  whole  composition,  the  decoration  has  the  same 
significance  that  its  counterpart  has  in  architecture  :  it  expresses  the  f  unc- 
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tion  and  purpose  of  the  member  with  which  it  is  connected.  This  wreath 
of  leaves  around  the  bottom  of  a  vase  was  a  prominent  feature  in  all  classic 
pottery-  Examples  of  the  products  of  the  various  arts  during  this  period 
of  Oriental  influence  are  given  in  the  illustrations  (36  :  3,  4).  It  is  at 
this  point  of  development  that  we  first  meet  with  a  purely  Hellenic  style. 
A  firmer  treatment  of  form,  a  delicate  sense  of  proportion,  both  in  outline 
and  in  the  disposition  of  ornament,  and  a  wise  separation  of  the  figures 
used  as  ornament  from  all  purely  decorative  decoration,  were  added  to  an 
excellent  technique  and  a  faultless  coloring.  The  warm  yellowish  red  and 
the  brilliant  black  finish  of  the  vases  awaken  our  astonishment  even  now. 
The  form  of  the  vases  bears  testimony  to  their  purpose  and  destined  use. 
The  vessels  for  storing  purposes  and  for  general  use,  like  the  Kpari/p,  or  mix- 
ing-vessel (36:  5),  and  the  amphora  (ufjQopiic)  (35:  12,  13;  36:  9  a),  are 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  vases  used  for  drawing  and  carrying  water 
(wfy«a),  and  the  flasks,  jugs,  and  tankards  (36:  1,  2).  One  of  the  cuts  shows 
a  flask  of  the  form  usually  used  to  hold  oil  (36  :  2).  While  the  vessels  for 
storage  are  characterized  by  a  wide  opening,  a  short  neck,  and  several 
handles,  in  the  other  kinds  the  funnel-shaped  mouth  is  placed  directly  upon 
the  body  of  the  vessel.  The  principal  parts  of  the  vase  were  the  base, 
body,  neck,  and  mouth ;  and  upon  their  correct  proportion  to  each  other 
depended  both  the  beauty  and  the  utility  of  the  form.  The  ornament  was 
not  scattered  over  the  whole  surface,  but  was  limited  to  certain  definite 
positions  :  it  emphasizes  the  functions  of  the  various  members,  and  makes 
the  lines  of  separation  or  of  combination  between  the  various  parts.  The 
base  takes  the  form  of  an  echinus,  or  appears  with  a  more  varied  profile, 
which  projects  at  the  bottom  and  curves  in  at  the  top  (35  :  12,  13).  A 
row  of  leaves  connects  it  with  the  body  of  the  vase,  which  displays  a  lower 
border,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  band  decorated  either  by  oblique  leaves 
or  by  some  fret  or  conventional  design.  The  fret  is  specially  employed 
when  the  figure  decoration,  instead  of  being  disposed  in  several  bands, 
appears  almost  as  if  it  were  a  separate  painting  fastened  upon  the  vase. 
This  decorative  picture  requires  a  border;  and  for  this  border  a  fret  is 
ordinarily  used  (36  :  6,  8,  9).  The  neck  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  used  both  in  emptying  and  in  filling  the  vase,  is  ornamented  by  a  band 
decorated  with  a  row  of  leaves  alternately  drooping  and  erect.  The  motives 
employed  in  vase  decorations  are  not  very  numerous  (36:  13-15)  ;  but  they 
nevertheless  display  a  never  ending  variety  of  design,  and,  since  they  were 
never  exactly  copied  or  repeated,  they  betoken  great  fertility  of  invention 
on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  workman. 

The  almost  countless  number  of  vases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
viz.,  those  in  which  the  figures  are  painted  black  upon  a  red  ground  (35  :  14), 
and  those  in  which  red  figures  appear  against  a  black  ground.  The  former 
class  is  the  older ;  and,  although  the  date  of  the  step  cannot  be  definitely 
determined,  the  appearance  of  red  figures  upon  a  black  ground  marked  an 
epoch  in  vase  decoration,  for  it  made  better  figure-drawing  possible.  These 
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figures  could  be  made  more  effective  than  the  earlier  flat  silhouettes  (188 : 
1)  ;  for  they  could  be  worked  up  by  black  lines  upon  the  red  ground  within 
the  outlines.  Although  the  old  Italian  tombs  are  apparently  our  prin- 
cipal storehouses  of  both  kinds  of  vases,  the  prototypes  of  these  vases  came 
from  Greece,  and  especially  from  Corinth  and  Athens.  The  later  style 
was  undoubtedly  developed  in  these  cities.  Numerous  vases,  which  are 
remarkable  fur  their  large  dimensions,  for  a  return  to  banded  decoration,  for 
an  exaggerated  wealth  of  ornament,  and  for  the  use  of  a  number  of  colors, 
are  of  Italian  origin,  and  belong  to  the  post-Alexandrian  period.  On  one 
of  these  Apulian  vases  (190 :  2)  are  represented  a  number  of  personages 
from  the  lower  world,  among  them  Pluto  and  Persephone  (Proserpina)  en- 
throned beneath  a  canopy,  Orpheus  with  his  lyre,  and  Hercules  holding 
Cerberus  in  chains. 

Apart  from  the  scattered  remains  fouud  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  we 
have  only  a  few  Italian  paintings  from  which  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  mural  painting  of  classical  antiquity.  As  our  only  information  with 
regard  to  Hellenic  painting  is  derived  from  certain  passages  in  the  ancient 
writers,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  decorated 
their  dwellings.  In  consequence  of  our  utter  poverty  of  information  in 
regard  to  Greek  work,  the  value  and  interest  of  the  Italian  paintings 
discovered  in  Koine,  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  and  in  Ilerculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  are  more  than  doubled.  Apart  from  the  direct  significance  of 
these  paintings  in  the  study  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  art  and  of  the  art 
of  Southern  Italy,  they  fill,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  place  of  the  lost  works 
of  Greek  painting,  and  give  us  at  least  some  conception  of  the  character 
and  appearance  of  Greek  work.  In  the  numerous  paintings  from  the  Etrus- 
can tombs,  to  which  the  new  excavations  are  constantly  adding,  the  strongly 
marked  national  characteristics  are  especially  noticeable.  Local  feeling 
sometimes  even  overrides  Greek  influence.  An  artistic  method  which 
combined  conventionalism  in  color  with  the  most  exact  realism  in  com- 
position must  of  necessity  have  held  out  for  a  long  time  against  the 
introduction  of  Greek  canons  of  art.  The  progress  of  Etruscan  mural 
painting,  and  the  contemporaneous  increase  of  Greek  influence,  may  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  the  paintings  from  a  tomb  at  Corneto  (189 :  5),  which 
represents  all  the  heads  in  profile,  and  that  of  a  tomb  of  Orvieto,  which  has 
for  its  subject  Achilles  offering  Sacrifice  to  the  Manes  of  Patroclus  (191 :  3). 
The  faces  and  the  draw  ing  of  the  limbs  show  that  the  latter  is  from  a  hand 
versed  in  Greek  art.  Some  of  the  paintings  excavated  at  Pa;stum  and  at 
Rome  give  a  still  better  idea  of  Greek  painting.  The  painting  from  Pacstum 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  (191 :  2)  —  a  composition  arranged  upon  a 
white  ground  something  after  the  manner  of  the  reliefs — represents  a  number 
of  victorious  warriors  who  are  greeted  by  their  wives  on  their  return  home. 
The  Aidobrand  ini  ^  edding  (191:  1)  —  excavated  in  Rome  in  160G,  and  now 
in  the  Vatican  Library  —  was  named  after  its  first  owner.  It  represents  a 
veiled  bride  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  while  a  half-nude  woman 
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speaks  encouragingly  to  her.  The  waiting  bridegroom  sits  at  her  left,  while 
groups  of  slaves  fill  both  sides  of  the  picture.  But  ancient  painting  did  not 
confine  itself  to  such  simple  and  frieze-like  compositions.  That  the  ancients 
knew  how  to  give  depth  and  perspective  to  their  pictures,  and  were  fond  of 
purely  picturesque  effects,  is  shown  by  their  landscapes.  Among  these  the 
most  celebrated  are  those  excavated  on  the  Esquiline  in  1848,  which  are  based 
upon  episodes  taken  from  the  "Odyssey"  (190:  4).  The  Italian  paintings 
do  not  only  supply  the  place  of  the  lost  examples  of  Greek  art  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  they  are  often  themselves  actual  copies  of  Greek  originals.  The 
Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  for  instance  (189:  1),  found  in  Pompeii,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  copy  of  a  work  by  Timanthes  of  Cythnus,  a  contemporary  of  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhasios  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  The  figure  of 
Agamemnon,  who  has  sorrowfully  covered  his  face  that  he  may  not  behold 
the  death  of  his  daughter,  is  undoubtedly  imitated  from  Timanthes.  The 
picture  of  Io  watched  by  Argos,  while  Hermes  advances  to  the  rescue,  is 
copied  from  Nikias  of  Athens,  a  contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  There  seem 
to  have  been  two  Italian  copies  of  this  group,  —  one  in  Pompeii,  and  the 
other,  which  is  more  complete,  in  Rome  (188:  6).  And,  again,  the  great 
picture  in  mosaic  which  decorated  the  pavement  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno  at 
Pompeii,  but  which  was  taken  up  in  1831  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Naples  (189:  2),  is  nothing  but  a  copy  of  a  Greek  painting.  It  represents 
the  victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  Darius  at  Issus,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  picture  painted  by  the  artist  Helena,  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian, 
soon  after  the  battle  took  place.  The  execution  of  this  great  painting  in  a 
different  material  (the  old  mosaics  being  made  up  of  small  bits  of  colored 
stone),  and  the  transfer  of  such  a  composition  from  the  wall  to  the  pavement, 
shows  the  purely  decorative  use  to  which  the  older  works  of  art  were  put. 
And,  indeed,  the  only  importance  of  the  mural  paintings,  and  especially  of 
those  found  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
parts  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  wall  decoration.  Their  only  artistic 
significance  is  to  be  found  in  their  decorative  purpose. 

The  interior  decoration  of  the  ancients  was  determined  and  limited  by 
the  character  of  the  ancient  dwelling.  The  excavations  at  Pompeii,  which 
were  begun  in  1748,  after  the  Campanian  city  had  lain  buried  under  seven 
m.  of  ashes  and  purnicestone  (rapilli)  ever  since  79  A.D..  and  which 
have  been  carried  on  with  varying  enthusiasm  and  success  down  to  the 
present  time,  have  afforded  rich  opportunities  for  the  study  of  classic 
domestic  architecture.  The  ancient  house,  closely  related  to  the  dwellings 
in  use  in  the  East  to-day,  forms  a  decided  contrast  to  the  northern  dwelling 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  later  centuries.  At  the  period  of  development 
to  which  the  Poinpeian  houses  belonged  (20:  7,  8),  the  inner  court  was  the 
chief  feature  of  the  dwelling.  Even  when  the  house  was  doubled,  the 
courts  were  still  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  atrium  in  front  serving  for 
the  reception  of  guests,  while  the  peristyle  in  the  rear  was  devoted  to  family 
use.    The  rooms  opening  out  of  these  courts  received  their  light  and  air 
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through  the  doorways  by  which  they  were  connected  with  it.  Glass  win- 
dows, which  are  of  such  great  importance  in  the  arrangement  of  a  northern 
dwelling,  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  builders.  For  this  reason  it  waa 
impossible  for  the  southern  builder  to  enclose  a  space  large  enough  for  the 
gathering-place  of  the  family,  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  sufficient  light  and 
air ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  large  open  court,  and  the  smaller  half- 
closed  apartments  which  surrounded  it.  Even  the  difference  in  building 
material  deserves  notice.  The  Pompeian  house  is  a  stone  house.  The 
northern  house  was  based  upon  a  wooden  construction ;  and  therefore  the 
interior  decoration  of  the  latter  —  the  panelling,  the  wooden  ceiling,  and 
the  wooden  furniture  —  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  princi- 
ples of  wooden  architecture.  The  early  decoration  of  the  Pompeian  house, 
on  the  other  hand,  points  to  an  imitation  of  stone  construction.  According 
to  the  examples,  which  date  from  the  Alexandrian  period,  the  walls  were 
covered  with  stucco,  in  imitation  of  panels  of  variegated  marbles  arranged 
in  nicely  joined  rows.  They  were  finished  at  the  top  by  a  projecting  mould- 
ing. At  a  later  period  the  stucco  was  replaced  by  a  painted  imitation  of 
this  marbled  surface.  Columns  and  pillars  divided  the  wall  into  panels, 
and  were  crowned  by  a  frieze.  All  the  details  point  to  the  fact,  that  archi- 
tectural facades  were  the  models  followed  in  mural  decoration.  Under  the 
later  decorative  fashions  the  imitation  of  marble  panels  was  abandoned, 
and  the  various  members  lost  their  strictly  architectural  character.  The 
walls  were  divided  into  panels  by  light  decorative  groups  of  vertical  shafts 
and  mouldings,  which  gradually  lost  even  the  semblance  of  supporting  any 
weight,  and  appeared  almost  like  flat,  painted  ornament.  Yet  a  marked 
reference  to  the  construction  of  the  house  was  still  noticeable  in  the  orna- 
mentation. Small  rooms  were  made  to  appear  larger  by  their  decorations. 
The  architectural  structures  which  divided  the  panels,  and  which  were 
crowned  by  light  arches  or  by  narrow  friezes,  were  made  to  appear  of  con- 
siderable depth,  and  seemed  to  stand  at  the  opening  of  some  long  vista 
(20:  '■> ;  188:  3).  In  order  to  strengthen  the  illusion,  garden  scenes  were 
sometimes  painted  upon  the  large  panels  also.  Real  vistas  of  this  kind 
were  often  seen  in  the  Roman  houses,  as  the  spectator  looked  from  the 
entrance  through  the  atrium  into  the  tablinum,  the  latter  being  separated 
from  the  former  by  a  low  parapet  alone ;  and  perhaps  this  fact  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  use  of  this  illusive  decoration.  This  penchant  for  per- 
spective increased  until  the  whole  wall-surface  was  covered  by  these  scenes, 
and  the  solidity  of  the  walls  was  almost  obliterated. 

The  method  of  lighting  the  room  determined  the  choice  and  tone  of 
its  coloring.  The  light  streamed  in  through  the  wide  doorways,  striking 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  more  strongly  than  the  upper ;  and  hence  the 
colors  used  grew  lighter  toward  the  ceiling.  The  dado  was  always  dark  in 
tone,  and  was  often  entirely  black.  The  large  panels  were  sometimes 
painted  in  a  single  color,  sometimes  panelled  in  different  colors ;  and,  even 
when  they  are  in  monochrome,  a  different  color  is  employed  in  the  spaces 
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between  them.  The  favorite  colors  for  the  large  panels  were  red  and  a  deep 
yellow  ;  but  green,  blue,  and  white  also  occur.  The  ground  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  intervals  between  the  large  panels  is  white,  so  that  the  graceful 
architectural  structures  which  divide  the  large  panels  stand  out  from 
it  very  effectively.  The  execution  of  this  decoration  in  color  (which, 
when  applied  upon  a  prepared  wet  surface,  is  known  as  fresco  painting) 
shows  different  grades  of  merit ;  while  the  happy  harmonies  in  color 
bear  witness  to  a  good  school.  Sharp  contrasts  are  avoided  by  the  use 
of  white  lines  to  separate  two  colors,  or  by  the  occasional  introduction  of 
smaller  black  panels.  The  prevailing  tone  of  color  in  one  part  of  the  v.  all 
is  echoed  in  the  others ;  and  the  correct  proportion  between  the  intensity  of 
the  color  and  the  size  of  the  space  covered  —  the  rule  being,  that,  the  more 
intense  the  color,  the  less  must  be  its  extent  —  is  carefully  observed,  although 
the  freedom  of  treatment  is  such  even  here,  that  no  canon  can  be  discovered 
which  will  apply  to  all  the  examples.  The  large  panels  form  a  background 
for  the  figures  employed  in  the  decoration.  The  figures  are  either  an  insep- 
arable part  of  the  system,  —  like  the  floating  figures,  and  those  which  enliven 
the  architectural  portions  of  the  decoration  (188:  3),  —  or  they  take  the 
place  of  single  pictures,  and  are  framed  in  as  such.  Examples  of  the  latter 
treatment  are  given  in  the  cuts  (Plates  188-191).  They  deal  with  all  man- 
ner of  subjects,  from  mythologic  groups  to  landscapes  and  caricatures.  They 
do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  excavated  in  Kome  (189  :  4) ;  but  they 
did  not  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  later  ages  as  did  the  purely 
decorative  painting,  which  was  considered  a  perfect  model,  and  was  espe- 
cially esteemed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Later  artists  were  especially  fond 
of  copying  the  classic  system  of  ceiling  decoration,  with  its  division  into 
medallions,  and  the  outline  ornament  which  fills  the  spaces  between  them 
(21 :  1).  Mosaics  were  used  at  first  as  a  pavement  decoration,  but  gradu- 
ally made  their  way  up  to  the  walls ;  and  they  held  their  place  in  public 
esteem,  even  after  the  decline  of  classic  art.  One  of  the  most  famous  exam- 
ples of  ancient  mosaic  is  the  Doves  of  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  (190 :  3), 
discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli.  They  were  copied  from  a  work 
by  Sofos  of  Pergamos,  executed  in  the  Alexandrian  period. 

In  content  and  in  form  late  Roman  art  went  back  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Orient.  It  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  fall  of  pure  classic  art;  but  it 
also  won  great  influence  over  the  art  of  the  succeeding  period,  in  which 
religious  belief  waxed  strong  in  the  Orient,  and  political  supremacy,  in  the 
shape  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  was  partially  transported  to  the  East. 


II. 

ART  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


I.  — EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ART. 


1.  Rome. 

The  Eastern  Empire  was  founded,  and  the  Western  Empire  disappeared ; 
and  both  of  these  events  in  the  world's  history  produced  a  profound  and 
enduring  effect  upon  the  artistic  development  of  our  race.  The  Oriental 
element  in  Roman  art,  which  had  grown  more  and  more  prominent  in  later 
times,  gained  fresh  impetus  from  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzan- 
tium ;  and  this  Oriental  influence  prevailed  for  many  centuries.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  marked  the  victory  of  the  German 
race,  and  the  entrance  of  new  characters  upon  the  historic  stage,  —  characters 
who  were  as  original  in  thought  and  in  feeling  as  in  customs  and  in  language, 
and  who  diverted  artistic  imagination  into  paths  different  from  those  trodden 
by  the  artists  of  classic  times.  And,  before  these  events  took  place,  Chris- 
tianity had  laid  the  foundations  for  a  great  revolution  of  artistic  conceptions 
within  the  Roman  world  itself.  The  stories  of  the  fabled  world  of  gods 
and  heroes,  of  which  the  old  artists  had  made  use  in  their  representations, 
had  been  placed  under  a  ban  ;  and  the  old  forms  of  worship  were  spurned 
and  hated.  At  the  same  time  it  was  impossible  that  the  ideals  of  the  new 
faith  should  at  once  find  fitting  expression  in  living  form.  The  hand  and 
eye  could  not  forget  so  quickly  the  habits  in  which  they  had  been  bred  for 
generations,  and  beauty  of  form  was  long  judged  according  to  traditional 
standards.  Little  by  little,  however,  classic  art  lost  ground.  The  products 
of  the  industrial  arts  were  essentially  copies  of  the  antique ;  but  the  subjects 
treated  differed  from  those  of  the  classic  cycle  in  many  particulars.  The 
classic  long  maintained  its  hold  upon  Christian  technique,  —  ornament,  draw- 
ing, color,  —  in  short,  upon  every  thing  pertaining  to  Christian  art  which  did 
not  directly  concern  its  moral ;  but  the  "  heathen  "  subjects  treated  in  the 
classic  style  were  either  altogether  avoided,  or  were  at  least  so  transformed 
:  as  to  lose  all  their  objectionable  character.  The  new  Christian  inspiration 
slowly  and  gradually  worked  out  for  itself  a  characteristic  expression  in  form, 
and  Christian  art  thus  struggled  on  during  the  first  four  hundred  years  of 
its  existence. 

The  catacombs  were  the  earliest  scene  of  early  Christian  art.    The  name 
of  catacomb,  originally  limited  to  a  certain  spot  near  the  gates  of  Rome, 
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came  to  be  applied  to  all  the  burial-places  of  the  early  Christians.  These 
subterranean  tombs  occur  in  Naples,  in  Alexandria,  and  elsewhere ;  but  the 
Roman  catacombs  far  surpass  all  others  in  extent,  in  age,  and  in  artistic 
significance.  Some  authorities  consider  that  they  are  as  early  as  the  first 
century.  They  were  used  as  burial-places  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  but  from  the  fourth  century  on  they  were  principally  valued  as  sanctu- 
aries. The  decoration  which  the  catacombs  received  after  the  fourth  century 
was  neither  characteristic  nor  original ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  earlier 
decorations  of  the  catacombs  form  our  principal  sources  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  Christian  art  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

The  entrances  to  the  catacombs,  since  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  law  (40:  1),  and  were  not  at  all  retired  in  their  situation,  were  left  open 
until  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  in  the  third  century.  A  flight  of 
steps  led  to  the  subterranean  passages  of  the  catacombs,  which  were  hewn 
out  of  a  corneous  tufa.  Niches  were  cut  in  the  walls  of  these  galleries ;  and 
in  these  niches,  or  loculi,  were  laid  the  bodies  of  believers.  The  grave  was 
closed  by  a  slab  of  stone ;  and  on  this  slab  were  cut  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  together  with  the  date  of  his  death,  and  some  pious  sentiment  ex- 
pressed either  in  words,  or  in  symbols,  like  those  of  the  dove  or  the  palm- 
branch.  In  accordance  with  the  old  custom,  the  survivors  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  dead  a  number  of  articles,  like  lamps,  glass  vessels,  and  coins.  The 
galleries  were  broken  by  the  occurrence  of  larger  square  chambers,  which  were 
used  as  family  tombs,  or  as  burial-places  for  martyrs,  and  which  later  served 
for  purposes  of  divine  worship.  The  name  of  arcosolium  (40 :  7)  was  given 
to  a  tomb  cut  in  the  wall  and  spanned  by  an  arch.  Such  tombs  were  often 
richly  decorated.  A  view  of  one  of  these  crypts,  which  is  in  the  Catacombs 
of  St.  Calixtus  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  which  contains  tombs  of  the  Popes 
dating  from  the  third  century,  is  given  in  the  illustrations  (41 :  1).  It  was 
lighted  through  an  opening  in  the  roof.  In  other  cases  lamps  were  used  to 
light  the  chambers.  One  is  given  in  the  illustrations  (41 :  5),  which  is  orna- 
mented by  the  monograms  of  Christ.  The  color  decoration  of  the  catacombs 
is  more  important  than  the  architectural  design,  which  was  limited  by  natural 
conditions,  allowing  no  rich  elaboration  of  treatment.  The  older  this  color- 
work  is,  the  more  closely  does  it  resemble  the  antique,  especially  in  the  purely 
ornamental  parts.  The  ceiling  decoration  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Lucina, 
for  instance  (40:  2),  which  date  from  the  second  century,  is  of  the  same 
character  as  the  paintings  on  the  Roman  vaults.  The  various  panels  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  delicate  lines,  and  radiate  from  the  central 
circle ;  and  the  principal  figure  is  constantly  repeated  in  the  segments  of 
the  circle,  while  graceful  scroll-work  and  masks  stand  out  from  the  back- 
ground. One  does  not  discover  that  the  half-obliterated  central  panel  is 
filled  by  the  picture  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  that  the  same  figure  is 
repeated  in  the  corners,  alternating  with  that  of  a  praying  woman,  until  one 
studies  the  work  quite  closely;  nor  is  the  difference  between  this  work  and 
the  works  of  classic  painting  apparent  upon  a  hasty  examination. 
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The  later  ceiling  decoration  (192  :  4)  of  the  Catacombs  of  Domitilla, 
near  those  of  St.  Calixtus,  also  suggests  older  prototypes  in  its  general 
design  and  in  the  introduction  of  landscape.  It  also  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  prevailing  character  of  the  figure-designs  in  early. Christian  art.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  Orpheus  ;  while  the  side  panels  are  filled  by  represen- 
tations of  Daniel  between  two  lions,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  David 
with  his  sling,  and  Moses  bringing  forth  water  from  the  rock.  The  earlier 
pictures  are  purely  imaginative  conceptions,  the  subjects  being  taken  partly 
from  the  ancient  mythology  and  partly  from  the  Bible;  and  they  were  in- 
tended to  represent  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  the  doctrines  of 
the  conquest  of  sin,  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  of  belief  in  immortality. 
The  walls  of  the  catacombs  were  not  without  color  decoration;  the  pictures 
varying  from  outlines  hastily  scrawled  upon  the  walls  to  elaborately  colored 
compositions.  They  sometimes  have  reference  to  the  person  on  whose  tomb 
they  appear,  as  in  the  picture  of  the  grave-digger  Diogenes  (192  :  3)  ;  some- 
times they  are  allegorical ;  and,  in  later  times,  they  are  often  historic.  Among 
the  symbolic  figures,  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  claim  upon  our  interest 
is  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (192  :  2),  with  the  lost  sheep  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  the  shepherd's  pipe  and  staff  in  his  hand.  A  classic  figure,  that 
of  the  Hermes  carrying  a  goat,  probably  helped  the  artist  to  the  conception 
of  this  design.  Even  when  the  form  was  not  borrowed  from  the  antique, 
classic  drawing  and  taste  still  maintained  their  sway,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  figure  of  Moses  (192 :  1).  The  old  style  of  work  still  obtained  :  it 
could  not  be  banished  at  once  by  the  new  faith. 

Early  Christian  plastic  art  is  copiously  illustrated  by  the  sarcophagus 
sculptures.  There  are  also  a  few  statues  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  this 
period,  but  their  Christian  origin  is  very  dubious.  In  the  statue  of  St. 
Hippolytus,  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Rome  (41 :  3),  only  the 
lower  part  is  old.  The  Easter  legends  chiselled  upon  the  back  of  the  chair 
denote  Christian  work,  but  the  original  of  the  figure  was  probably  a 
Roman  orator.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter  in 
St.  Peter's  was  designed  for  the  statue  of  a  consul,  and  was  worked  over 
into  its  present  shape.  Whatever  their  origin,  these  two  statues  do  not 
differ  from  classic  works  in  their  general  composition  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  drapery.  The  most  beautiful  figure  of  early  Christian  sculpture,  a 
youthful  Good  Shepherd,  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
The  work  on  the  sarcophagi  was  the  first  in  which  an  independent  spirit 
was  manifested.  The  new  meaning  which  the  representations  conveyed 
demanded  new  grouping  and  new  types.  Sometimes  the  sculpture  covers 
all  four  sides  of  the  sarcophagus,  sometimes  it  is  confined  to  two  sides,  and 
sometimes  even  to  the  front  alone.  The  reliefs  are  sometimes  arranged  in 
a  single  row,  but  two  rows  are  usually  chiselled  one  above  the  other.  The 
figures  sometimes  form  one  continuous  procession  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  side,  and  sometimes  the  line  is  divided  into  different  groups  by 
columns  and  pilasters.    One  of  the  most  celebrated  sarcophagi  is  that  of 
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the  Prefect  Junius  Bassus  (d.  359),  preserved  in  the  Vatican  crypt  under 
St.  Peter's.  A  part  of  its  facade  is  given  in  the  illustrations  (40:  (5).  The 
upper  row  of  reliefs  represents  Christ  enthroned  above  the  firmament,  Christ 
speaking  with  two  of  the  apostles,  and  Pilate  washing  his  hands  of  the 
crucifixion.  Christ  is  represented  in  both  panels  as  a  young  and  beardless 
man.  The  lower  row  is  occupied  by  the  scenes  of  the  entrance  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem,  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  the  seizure  of  Peter.  On  an- 
other sarcophagus,  now  in  the  Christian  Museum  in  the  Lateran  (40  :  3), 
the  half-length  portraits  of  the  occupants  of  the  tomb  are  placed  in  the  centre 
in  a  mussel-shell.  The  other  reliefs,  which  follow  each  other  consecutively, 
represent  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  denial  of  Peter  (to  be  recognized 
by  the  cock),  Moses  receiving  the  tables  of  the  law,  Abraham's  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  and  Pilate  washing  his  hands  of  the  crucifixion,  in  the  upper 
panels ;  in  the  lower  panels  are  represented  Moses  striking  the  rock,  the 
imprisonment  of  Peter,  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  Job,  the  miracle  upon  the 
man  born  blind,  and  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The  fragment 
of  a  sarcophagus  from  Ravenna  (42 :  7)  shows  that  the  decoration  of  the 
sarcophagi  was  sometimes  confined  to  purely  symbolic  forms,  like  those  of 
the  dove  and  the  cross.  Sarcophagi  were  used  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also 
in  Germany  (40:  4)  and  in  Gaul.  There  are  many  beautiful  sarcophagi 
at  Aries.  It  is  incredible  that  the  stone-cutters  should  have  designed  the 
various  figures  themselves:  the  presumption  is  that  they  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Roman  sarcophagus  carvers,  and  had  a  certain  number  of 
copies,  from  which  they  selected  various  scenes  at  will.  The  grouping  and 
ornament  show  that  these  copies  must  have  been  flat,  and  that  the  collection 
probably  formed  a  digest  of  the  most  important  teachings  of  Christianity 
set  forth  in  examples  and  symbols.  Representations  of  the  Passion  are  not 
found  on  the  sarcophagi,  and  were  indeed  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
early  Christian  art. 

Next  to  the  sarcophagi  the  most  vigorous  work  of  early  Christian  sculp- 
ture is  found  in  the  ivory  carvings.  Classic  customs  furnished  a  precedent 
for  this  devotion  to  ivory-work.  The  Romans  were  very  fond  of  carrying 
double  tablets  of  ivory  (diptycha)  coated  on  the  inside  with  a  surface  of 
wax  for  writing,  and  adorned  with  reliefs  on  the  outside.  Romans  of  con- 
sular rank  presented  such  tablets  to  their  friends  and  followers  upon  their 
accession  to  office,  or  used  them  to  send  out  invitations  to  the  public  games. 
An  example  of  such  a  consular  diptych,  many  of  which  have  been  preserved, 
is  given  in  the  illustrations  (41:  4).  The  lower  half  of  the  front  of  the 
diptych  represents  a  lion-hunt ;  while  the  Consul  Areobindus,  clothed  in  his 
robe  of  office,  and  holding  his  mappa  (the  flag  with  which  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  the  games  was  given),  appeared  on  the  upper  half  of 
the  diptych,  which  is  not  reproduced.  The  Christian  Church  used  similar 
diptychs,  in  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  martyrs,  and  of  the  bene- 
factors and  deceased  members  of  the  Church,  a  list  which  was  read  at  the 
Church  services.    Ivory  was  also  used  in  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Church. 
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A  round  box  of  early  date,  which  hears  witness  to  the  fact  that  antique 
forms  were  still  in  vogue,  is  among  the  treasures  of  the  Berlin  Museum. 
The  relief  which  covers  its  sides  is  given  in  the  illustrations  (42  :  1).  How 
quickly  the  sense  of  plastic  form  disappeared,  and  with  what  difficulties  the 
sense  of  beauty  struggled  under  the  influence  of  Byzantine  ceremonial,  is 
shown  by  an  ivory  relief  (42  :  2)  which  represents  the  transportation  of 
certain  relics  to  some  church-shrine.  This  caning  is  in  the  cathedral 
treasury  at  Treves ;  but  it  was  probably  made  in  Constantinople,  and  was 
carried  to  Germany  as  a  part  of  the  booty  which  the  crusaders  brought  away 
from  the  sack  of  the  city  in  1201.  Panels  of  ivory  were  also  employed  to 
ornament  the  thrones.  The  cathedra  of  Bishop  Maximian,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  plates  of  ivory,  and  displays  rich  ornament  both  on  the  arms  and 
on  the  front,  is  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  at  Ravenna.  The 
figure  of  an  evangelist  is  copied  in  the  illustrations  (40 :  5). 

After  the  services  of  the  Church  had  taken  permanent  form,  and  the 
Christian  communities  had  attained  definite  organization,  the  church-build- 
ings also  received  the  stamp  of  a  definite  and  a  regular  style.  Congregations 
must  have  met  together  for  the  worship  of  God  at  a  very  early  period.  We 
have  records  of  the  meeting  of  illustrious  believers  in  private  houses,  and 
places  of  worship  were  even  fitted  up  in  the  catacombs.  These  early  places 
of  worship  consisted  of  chapels,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  by  division  into  two  compartments,  separated  by  a  narrow 
passage-way.  The  main  building  was  continued  in  an  extension  which  was 
known  in  later  times  as  the  choir,  and  which  was  completed  by  a  semicir- 
cular, vaulted  niche  (apsis),  containing  the  cathedra  of  the  bishop.  The 
space  set  apart  for  the  congregation  was  necessarily  very  much  limited.  It 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Constantine  (fourth  century)  that  this  part  of  the 
church  was  perfected.  The  Kmperor  Constantine  decreed  that  the  houses 
of  prayer  should  be  made  higher,  and  increased  in  length  and  breadth. 
Soon  after  the  term  basilica  began  to  be  applied  to  the  Christian  churches, 
which  had  been  known  before  under  the  name  of  dominicum.  The  new 
name  may  have  coma  in  with  the  enlargement  of  the  churches  decreed  by 
Constantine,  and  with  the  alteration  of  form  which  this  entailed.  This  use 
of  the  name  of  basilica  has  led  some  students  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
basilicas,  the  markets  and  halls  of  justice  of  the  Roman  forum,  were  turned 
into  churches,  or  were  at  least  used  as  models  by  the  church-builders  of 
the  time.  The  former  opinion  is  wholly  untenable,  since  we  know  that  the 
market-place  basilicas  were  used  for  their  original  purpose  long  after 
the  Christian  basilicas  were  erected.  And  the  other  theory  can  be  accepted 
only  in  its  most  limited  form,  since  Christian  basilicas  occurred  in  the  larger 
private  houses  and  palaces.  At  least,  chambers  known  as  oeci,  which  re- 
sembled basilicas,  and  which  were  capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of 
people,  wers  common  in  private  houses.  The  most  probable  theory  is,  that 
the  method  of  building  the  wall  of  the  central  aisle,  or  nave,  was  borrowed 
from  the  forensic  basilica,  and  that  the  name  was  adopted  for  the  churches 
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in  consequence  of  this  feature.  The  nave  was  bounded  by  columns,  which 
supported  the  upper  part  of  the  wall;  and  the  wall  was  built  up  above  the 
roof  of  the  side  aisles,  thus  forming  a  clerestory  like  those  of  the  forensic 
basilicas. 

The  early  Christian  basilicas  have  not  come  down  to  us  in  their  pristine 
form.  Both  of  the  largest  Roman  churches  of  the  fourth  century  (St. 
Peter's  and  St.  Paul's)  have  disappeared,  —  the  former  entirely,  and  the 
latter  all  but  a  small  fragment  of  its  foundation.  We  gain  some  idea  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  old  St.  Peter's  from  drawings ;  and  St.  Paul's,  after 
its  destruction  by  fire  in  1823,  was  rebuilt  in  as  close  imitation  as  possible 
of  its  original  form.  But,  when  the  original  walls  were  standing,  they 
showed  many  traces  of  the  decorative  enthusiasm,  and  the  special  devotion 
to  the  most  venerable  works  of  Christian  art,  which  have  been  displayed 
throughout  all  centuries.  The  representations  on  the  sarcophagi  are  our 
best  authorities  in  regard  to  the  original  form  of  the  basilicas ;  and  a  bronze 
candelabrum  made  in  the  shape  of  a  basilica,  which  was  found  in  Africa, 
is  of  especial  value  in  this  connection. 

The  construction  of  the  early  Christian  basilica,  as  it  obtained  in  Rome 
during  the  first  thousand  years  of  our  era,  is  marked  by  certain  distinct 
features.  The  structure,  which  in  later  times  almost  invariably  faced  the 
west,  was  entered  through  a  court  (atrium).  This  court  was  oblong,  was 
of  the  same  breadth  as  the  basilica,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  four  sides 
by  an  open  peristyle.  A  fountain  (cantharus),  for  the  purification  of  believ- 
ers, was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  court.  This  court  led  into  the  interior, 
which  was  divided  by  two  rows  of  columns  into  three  aisles,  —  the  two  side 
aisles  being  narrower  and  lower  than  the  lofty  central  aisle,  or  nave.  The 
columns  were  many  times  taken  directly  from  classic  buildings.  The  nave 
was  finished  by  a  large  archway,  —  the  arch  of  triumph;  and  beyond  this 
arch  lay  the  apse,  —  a  semicircular,  vaulted  niche,  containing  the  altar,  the 
bishop's  throne,  and  the  seats  for  the  clergy.  The  columns,  which  were 
sometimes  crowned  by  a  simple  entablature,  and  sometimes  joined  by  arches, 
carried  the  upper  wall,  or  clerestory,  of  the  nave ;  and  both  nave  and  aisles 
were  covered  by  flat,  wooden  ceilings.  Occasionally  an  open  timber  roof 
was  employed,  although  this  practice  was  of  later  date,  and  did  not  obtain 
until  more  poverty-stricken  centuries ;  and  in  some  cases  a  large  covered 
space  was  interposed  between  the  apse  and  the  nave,  running  crosswise  of 
the  building,  and  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  aisle  walls.  Towers  were 
not  used  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christian  architecture.  They  probably 
did  not  occur  before  the  seventh  century,  and  it  remained  for  northern 
architecture  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  Ground-plans  of  various  Roman 
basilicas  are  given  in  the  illustrations.  In  spite  of  later  additions,  the 
original  division  of  the  building  into  court,  nave  and  aisles,  choir,  and  apse, 
can  easily  be  traced  in  the  ground-plan  of  St.  Peter's  (44  :  1).  The  ground- 
plan  of  thesmallbasilicaof  Sta.  Prassede  (44  :  6)  shows  an  important  change 
in  construction.    A  massive  pillar  is  substituted  for  every  third  column ; 
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and  from  these  pillars  spring  cross  arches,  which  strengthen  and  support  the 
clerestory  and  the  roof.  The  simple  basilican  style  was  abandoned,  and  the 
first  step  was  thus  taken  toward  a  new  method  of  construction.  The  idea, 
it  is  true,  was  not  carried  any  further  in  Roman  work ;  but  it  attained  a 
glorious  development  in  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  drawing  of  San  Clemente  (44  :  8)  gives  us  a  better  idea  of  the 
interior  arrangement  of  the  basilica  than  do  the  views  of  the  interiors  of 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  (44:  2,  3).  San  Clemente  is  no  longer  in  its 
original  form :  the  old  church  was  destroyed  during  the  sack  of  Pome  by 
Robert  Guiscard  in  1084.  When  the  floor  was  raised,  and  the  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1125,  the  old  church  was  filled  in  and  used  as  a  foundation;  and 
it  was  not  until  very  recent  times  that  it  was  discovered  and  cleared  out.  It 
is  now  used  as  a  crypt.  However,  such  portions  of  the  old  church  as  could 
be  removed  were  transferred  to  the  new  church,  and  placed  in  corresponding 
positions.  In  this  way  the  original  design  was  largely  preserved ;  and  this 
church,  which  is  really  the  latest  of  the  basilicas,  presents  quite  a  primitive 
appearance.  A  space  for  the  singers,  who  were  members  of  the  lesser  clergy, 
was  divided  off  from  the  nave  by  low  ladings  (cancelli),  forming  a  second 
choir;  and  the  ambones  (lofty  desks  from  which  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  were 
read)  were  placed  in  this  choir.  Richly  decorated  candelabra  usually  stood 
near  the  ambo,  in  which  were  placed  the  Paster  candles.  The  altar  at  the 
end  of  the  nave  was  raised  on  several  steps,  especially  when  a  crypt  was 
situated  beneath  it,  as  was  often  the  case.  It  was  covered  by  a  baldachin, 
or  canopy  (ciborium),  carried  on  four  columns.  The  bishop  and  the  priests 
were  seated  along  the  wall  of  the  semicircular  apse. 

The  exteriors  of  the  basilicas  were  not  entirely  destitute  of  ornament. 
The  doors  and  windows  of  the  churches  at  Spoleto,  for  instance,  which  date 
from  the  fifth  century,  are  carved  in  relief.  It  was  upon  the  decoration  of 
the  interior,  however,  that  the  greatest  care  was  expended.  Costly  vessels, 
golden  crucifixes,  and  candelabra  adorned  the  altar,  which  was  itself  encased 
in  plates  of  gold.  The  pyx  was  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  was  hung  from 
the  centre  of  the  baldachin  :  and  colored  tapestries  were  spread  upon  the 
walls.  The  richest  decorative  effect  seen  in  the  basilicas  was  that  produced 
by  the  mosaics. 

The  art  of  mosaic  had  attained  great  perfection  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  Mosaics  had  been  employed  in  the  catacombs,  and  were  so  exten- 
sively used  in  the  basilicas  built  after  Constantine  that  they  may  be  considered 
typical  of  early  Christian  art.  The  pavement  and  portions  of  the  walls  were 
covered  with  a  surface  made  of  small  pieces  of  marble  put  together  after 
some  decorative  design  (opus  tesselatum)  ;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  walls, 
the  arches,  and  the  niches  were  brilliant  with  ornaments  and  figures  composed 
of  colored  pieces  of  glass  or  stone  pressed  into  mortar.  The  golden  ground 
against  which  the  figures  stand  out  appears  to  have  been  made  by  laying 
thin  leaves  of  metal  between  layers  of  glass,  and  then  melting  the  whole  into 
one  homogeneous  mass. 
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Mosaic  work  is  subject  to  various  and  serious  limitations  in  consequence 
of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  division  of  the  composition, 
the  mechanical  translation  of  a  peculiar  style  of  drawing  into  color-work,  — 
for  the  mosaic  worker  was  not  in  the  habit  of  designing  as  a  painter  would, 

—  paralyzed  free  action ;  and  the  nature  of  the  material  prevented  free  sweep 
of  outline  or  delicate  gradation  of  color,  and  was  extremely  ill  adapted  to 
the  representation  of  varied  expression  or  of  strong  emotion.  Nevertheless 
mosaic  has  its  advantages.  It  is  more  durable,  and  therefore  more  monu- 
mental, than  any  other  form  of  color  decoration.  Its  poverty  of  detail  is 
forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  these  grand,  simple  figures,  which  wait  in 
a  majestic  calm,  and  appeal  to  the  imagination  like  visions.  It  is  this  super- 
natural character  of  mosaic  work  which  rendered  it  especially  fitting  as  an 
expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  early  centuries,  when  all  hearts 
were  filled  with  anticipations  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

The  interior  of  St.  Paul's  (45 :  1)  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  mosaics  in  the  basilicas.  A  half-length  picture  of  Christ  was  placed 
above  the  arch  of  triumph.  Above  this  figure  were  placed  the  symbolic 
forms  denoting  the  four  evangelists  ;  while  farther  down  appeared  angels 
and  the  four  and  twenty  elders  of  the  apocalypse  (Rev.  iv.  6-10)  casting 
their  crowns  before  His  throne.  Still  farther  down  were  placed  the  figures 
of  the  apostles.  In  the  dome  of  the  apse,  Christ  is  represented  as  enthroned 
among  the  saints,  while  below  are  ranged  the  apostles.  The  mosaic  of  the 
apse  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and  probably  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century ;  while  the  mosaics  above  the  arch  of  triumph  belong  to  the  fifth 
century.  The  design  of  the  mosaic  in  the  apse,  however,  is  plainly  copied 
from  some  earlier  work ;  and  a  comparison  of  this  mosaic  with  the  mosaic 
in  the  apse  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano  (192  :  6)  in  the  Roman  forum,  which 
dates  from  526-530,  shows  a  similarity  of  arrangement  and  a  kinship  of  style ; 

—  if,  indeed,  the  constantly  growing  poverty  and  crudity  of  artistic  imagina- 
tion can  be  said  to  have  maintained  any  style  at  all.  Early  Christian  art  in 
Rome  was  double-faced,  like  Janus  ;  for,  while  it  introduced  classic  forms  to 
the  succeeding  centuries,  it  would  have  suffered  these  forms  to  grow  stiff  and 
cold,  and  to  lose  all  their  artistic  value,  unless  some  fresh  and  quickening 
spirit  had  come  to  the  rescue.  For  this  reason  the  remains  of  color  decora- 
tion seem  to  be  better,  the  closer  their  connection  with  the  classic  period, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  mosaics  on  Sta.  Pudentiana  at  Rome,  which  date  from 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

2.  The  Eastern  Empire. 
This  twofold  character  is  seen  to  a  yet  greater  degree  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian art  of  the  East.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Christian  congregations  were 
organized,  and  that  churches  were  built,  at  as  early  a  date  in  the  East  as  in 
Rome.  At  all  events,  the  influence  of  Oriental  feeling  grew  stronger  after 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Constantinople  (330).    In  consequence 
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of  the  destruction  of  the  oldest  monuments,  and  of  the  incomplete  investi- 
gations of  the  remains  in  Syria  and  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  not  easy  to  point 
out  in  detail  the  influence  which  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  art  and  the 
peculiarities  of  local  feeling  may  have  exerted  upon  the  Byzantine  art  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  A  study  of  the  piers  and  arcli  of  the  Golden 
Gate  at  Jerusalem  (45  :  7),  which  led  into  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Ma- 
hometans (Ilaram  es  Scherif),  where  the  Temple  of  Zion  formerly  stood, 
discloses  a  treatment  of  ornament  in  the  sharply  serrated  and  pointed  leaves, 
which  is  entirely  foreign  to  Grseco-Roman  methods.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  instance  of  such  leaf-outlines  :  they  are  repeated  in  the  architrave  of 
a  Syrian  church  given  in  the  illustrations  (45 :  '.)).  It  is  only  during  the  last 
few  decades  that  we  have  had  any  reliable  information  concerning  the  archi- 
tecture of  Central  Syria.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era  certain  tribes  wan- 
dered northward  from  Southern  Arabia,  and  settled  in  the  Hainan  district 
to  the  south  of  Damascus.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ghassanides,  which  they 
founded  here,  was  soon  permeated  by  Christianity.  It  was  maintained  for 
five  hundred  years,  and  then  yielded  to  the  attacks  of  later  wandering  tribes, 
and  passed  into  complete  oblivion.  Many  of  the  buildings  of  the  original 
settlers,  however,  both  from  Christian  and  from  heathen  times,  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  —  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  they  owe  to  the  dura- 
bility of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  Ilauran  is  covered 
by  a  volcanic  soil,  and  is  as  poor  in  wood  as  it  is  rich  in  easily  worked  stone 
(dolerite).  For  this  reason  a  method  of  stone  construction  was  developed 
which  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  arrangement  and  forms  of 
the  architecture.  The  inhabitants  dwelt  in  rocky  caverns  from  the  earliest 
times.  When  they  came  to  the  point  of  putting  up  buildings,  they  made 
their  walls  of  cut  stone,  laid  without  mortar.  The  roofs  were  formed  of 
slabs  of  stone  carried  upon  piers,  or  corbels;  and  the  doorways  on  the  ground 
floor  were  closed  by  stone  doors.  In  the  interior  the  seats  and  cabinets,  and 
even  the  candelabra,  were  of  stone.  As  a  matter  of  course,  stone-carving 
was  soon  attempted,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  arch  came  into  use.  Be- 
side the  numerous  well-preserved  private  houses,  we  find  in  Hain  an  tombs, 
triumphal  arches,  theatres,  and  temples  from  Roman  times,  and  basilicas  and 
monasteries  from  Christian  times.  A  second  group  of  Syrian  buildings, 
which  is  situated  farther  to  the  north,  between  Ilaura  and  Aleppo,  is  closely 
related  in  every  particular  to  the  buildings  in  Ilauran  (45  :  6,  8).  The  cuts 
represent  the  facade  of  the  three-aisled  basilica  of  Turmanin,  with  its  open 
colonnade  over  the  doorway,  and  a  tower  on  each  side,  and  the  semicircular 
apse  of  the  church  of  Qualb-Luzeh,  in  which  the  double  row  of  superimposed 
columns  is  especially  remarkable.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace  any  direct  con- 
nection between  the  architecture  of  Central  Syria  and  the  art  of  Byzantium  ; 
but  there  are  some  significant  points  of  likeness.  Byzantine  architecture 
was  also  based  upon  a  stone  construction ;  and,  since  it  was  dependent  for 
its  character  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  employed,  it  was  therefore  an 
architecture  of  arches  and  vaults,  these  being  the  very  features  which  were 
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most  fully  developed  in  Oriental  work.  The  prominent  Byzantine  builders 
came  from  Asiatic  provinces ;  and  the  most  of  the  workmen,  and-  especially 
of  those  who  built  the  churches  in  Palestine  under  the  Byzantine  emperors 
who  followed  Constantine,  were  also  natives  of  the  East.  And  finally  there 
is  a  certain  indisputable  likeness  between  the  Syrian  and  the  Byzantine  leaf- 
work  (42  :  8).  The  Syrian  work  is  itself  traced  back  to  an  older  Judaico- 
Phcenician  art. 

Byzantine  architecture  was  not  founded  originally  upon  any  definite 
structural  type.  The  basilica  was  at  first  used  widely  throughout  the 
Eastern  Empire ;  but  a  form  which  obtained  in  Byzantine  art,  and  which, 
indeed,  was  universally  accepted  in  all  the  communities  under  the  influence 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  gradually  made  its  way  to  the  front.  It  influenced 
ground-plan  and  section,  the  general  outline,  and  the  decorative  forms  of  the 
Byzantine  buildings.  This  typical  form  can  best  be  described  as  consisting 
of  a  central  space  covered  by  a  dome.  Domes  had  been  used  to  cover  inner 
chambers  in  earlier  times,  and  the  early  Christian  builders  had  erected  circu- 
lar and  polygonal  churches.  The  tomb  of  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  near  the  Porta  Pia  at  Rome  (45:  5),  is  circular;  and  it  is 
crowned  by  a  central  dome  carried  upon  twelve  pairs  of  columns  arranged 
around  the  centre  of  the  interior.  Circular  buildings  were  especially  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  tombs  and  baptisteries.  The  old  Church  of  Sta.  Maria 
at  Nocera  de'  Pagani  near  Naples  (45  :  2),  for  example,  was  used  as  a  bap- 
tistery. But  the  circular  form  and  domical  roof  were  often  employed,  even 
when  the  building  was  not  designed  for  either  of  these  purposes.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  at  Rome  (45 :  4)  (although 
it  appears  with  a  flat  roof  in  the  cut),  and  with  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
at  Milan ;  although  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  S.  Lorenzo  is  really 
a  work  of  Christian  architecture,  and  does  not  date  from  Roman  times. 
But  the  dome  did  not  attain  any  great  significance  in  art  until  the  Byzantine 
architecture  of  the  sixth  century.  The  construction  of  the  Byzantine  dome 
was  freer,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  structure  were  brought  into  closer 
and  firmer  connection  with  this  central  feature.  Mighty  piers,  joined  by 
arches,  mark  the  boundary  line  of  the  central  space,  which  is  usually  square. 
A  cornice  rests  upon  the  crowns  of  the  arches,  and  upon  the  corner  corbels, 
or  pendentives,  which  fill  up  the  corners  between  the  arches,  and  accomplish 
the  transition  from  the  square  to  the  round ;  and  above  this  cornice  rises 
the  dome,  which  is  usually  rather  flat.  Half-domes  cover  the  niches  of 
various  sizes  which  are  arranged  in  the  walls;  and  these  niches  are  some- 
times used  to  counteract  the  thrust  of  the  dome,  and  are  often  valuable  from 
the  additions  which  they  make  to  the  size  of  the  central  space.  This  defi- 
nitely organized  system  of  domes,  arches,  and  piers,  lends  itself  readily  to 
the  application  of  flat  decoration ;  but  the  column  and  its  entablature,  the 
pride  of  ancient  architecture,  are  but  rarely  used.  The  galleries,  however, 
—  the  upper  stories  of  the  spaces  which  adjoin  the  large  domed  space,  or 
open  into  the  main  building  through  the  larger  arches,  — are  carried  on 
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columns.  The  development  of  the  style  is  most  readily  seen  in  the  form  of 
the  capital.  Even  when  the  leaf-ornament  is  retained  (42 :  6,  8),  the  cup- 
form  and  the  light  and  graceful  character  of  the  classic  foliage  are  dis- 
carded. The  Byzantine  capital  (43  :  G,  7,  9)  is  a  somewhat  pyramidal  block, 
whose  faces  are  framed  in  by  a  border  of  flat  ornament,  each  face  being 
covered  by  scroll-ornament  drawn  without  the  slightest  appreciation  of 
nature. 

Byzantine  architecture  was  in  its  zenith  during  the  reign  of  Justinian 
(527-565)*  The  little  church  of  St.  Sergius  at  Constantinople  (43:  8),  and 
St.  Sophia,  the  greatest  and  most  magnificent  work  of  Byzantine  art,  both 
belong  to  this  period.  St.  Sophia  was  begun  by  Constantine.  After  the  fire 
of  532,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Anthemios  of  Tralles  and  Isador  of  Miletus;  and 
the  dome,  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  church  in  537,  was  replaced  during  the'  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
original  form  is  concealed  by  later  additions,  like  the  minarets  (43:  1); 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  has  been  obscured  by  the  transformation 
of  the  building  into  a  mosque.  A  fine  court,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  leads 
into  a  double  portico.  The  interior  (43 :  1?) 1  is  most  characteristic  in  its 
effect:  its  mighty  dome  rises  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  is  supported  by  four  piers,  and  is  flanked  by  half- 
domes  on  the  east  and  west.  From  these  half-domes  open  smaller  half-domed 
niches,  which  add  materially  to  the  size  of  the  central  space.  The  very 
arrangement  of  these  smaller  spaces,  however,  concealed  as  they  are  by  the 
projecting  piers  which  support  the  dome,  shows  that  the  central  space  is  the 
only  essential  and  significant  feature  in  the  whole  structure.  The  piers  shut 
them  off,  and  take  away  their  character  of  side  aisles.  The  longitudinal 
section  of  the  church  (43  :  3)  shows  the  construction  of  the  building,  and 
also  displays  the  character  of  the  interior  decoration.  The  walls  and  piers 
were  faced  with  marble  and  precious  stones  put  together  in  decorative 
patterns,  and  mosaics  were  used  upon  the  upper  panels.  No  adequate  idea 
of  the  dazzling  magnificence  of  the  decoration  can  be  given  without  the  use 
of  color. 

3.  Ravenna. 

The  buildings  of  Ravenna  were  much  indebted  to  Byzantine  architecture, 
and  especially  to  that  which  prevailed  at  the  court  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
The  fifth  century  saw  this  old  harbor  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  art  activity  which  arose  during  this  period 
was  continued  during  the  sixth  century.  As  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius  and  of  his  sister  Galla  Placidia  down  to  150,  and  later  as  the  seat 
of  Theodoric,  the  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  (from  493),  Ravenna  became  the 
site  of  many  interesting  buildings,  —  basilicas,  baptisteries,  tombs,  and  a 
palace.    Even  in  these  older  works  there  are  many  variations  from  the  con- 

1  The  left  half  of  the  cut  shows  the  ground-plan,  and  the  right  half  gives  the  plan  of  the 
second  story. 
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temporaneous  architecture  of  Rome.  The  Basilica  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo 
(42 :  9),  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Theodoric,  shows  traces  of  Byzantine 
feeling  in  the  decoration  of  the  capitals  and  imposts.  The  columns  are 
joined  by  arches ;  but  the  panelling  in  stucco  shows  the  influence  of  classic 
architecture.  The  Basilica  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  (at  the  harbor  of 
Ravenna),  founded  by  Julius  Argentaius  (534-549),  of  whom  nothing  else 
is  known,  illustrates  a  further  development  of  the  style.  The  walls  are 
enlivened  on  the  exterior  (42  :  4)  by  flat  arches  and  brick  cornices  (42  :  5). 
The  chancel  (44 :  5)  is  higher  than  the  nave,  and  is  reached  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  The  Church  of  S.  Yitale  (43 :  4,  5)  is  a  polygonal  structure  covered 
by  a  dome.  The  period  during  which  it  was  built  (526-547)  coincides  with 
the  date  of  the  similar  Church  of  St.  Sergius  at  Constantinople.  Did  the 
architect  of  Ravenna  make  this  his  model  ?  Or  are  we  to  refer  both  to  an 
older  common  prototype  ? 

Eight  piers,  placed  so  as  to  mark  the  corners  of  an  octagon,  carry  the 
upper  wall  and  the  dome  which  rests  upon  it.  The  dome  is  built  of  tiles. 
An  octagonal  aisle  enclosed  the  central  space  ;  and  this  aisle  and  the  gallery 
built  above  it  opened  into  the  central  space,  the  gallery  being  carried  on 
columns  which  stood  in  semicircles  between  the  piers.  The  irregular  form 
of  the  porch  was  plainly  the  result  of  the  character  of  the  site. 

The  mosaics  which  gleam  from  the  domes  and  vaults  and  walls  of  the 
churches  of  Ravenna,  form  their  principal  decoration.  The  older  mosaics, 
which  date  from  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Galla  Placidia,  like  those  in  the 
baptistery  (S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte)  and  in  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  de- 
cidedly resemble  the  early  Christian  mosaics  at  Rome,  and  share  the  leaning 
of  the  latter  toward  the  antique  in  decoration,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  the  character  of  the  heads.  A  remarkable  change  is 
noticeable  in  the  later  mosaics  in  S.  Yitale  and  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe. 
They  show  on  the  one  hand  a  gradual  decline  of  artistic  power,  and  a  grow- 
ing forgetfulness  of  antique  forms;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
Christian  cycle  of  subjects  —  with  the  exception  of  the  Passion,  which  was 
first  brought  into  prominence  by  Northern  art  —  was  almost  entirely  de- 
veloped and  established  during  the  very  period  to  which  these  mosaics  belong. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  representing  these  subjects  in  a  purely 
pictorial  fashion  were  manifold.  New  feelings  and  new  characters  came  to 
the  surface;  but  until  the  right  tone  of  representation,  and  the  correct 
expression  for  character  could  be  discovered,  the  superficial  portrayal  of 
events  and  the  crude  effects  of  portraiture  had  to  suffice.  In  itself  the 
transition  from  symbolic  art,  such  as  that  which  depicted  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, to  historic  art,  was  a  great  step  in  advance ;  but  it  was  taken  at  the 
expense  of  beauty  of  form.  And  even  if  the  dissipation  of  the  sense  of 
beauty  — which  was  the  consequence  of  the  poverty  and  the  political  insub- 
ordination of  the  time  —  had  not  spread  as  it  did,  yet  the  classic  traditions 
would  have  been  little  used  in  this  new  world  of  modern  thought.  In  like 
fashion  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  Roman  language  were  lost.    An  art 
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■which  had  passed  its  prime  .was  interfused  with  one  which  had  not  yet  at- 
tained its  full  powers ;  and  hence  the  art  of  the  time  produces  the  impres- 
sion of  being  passe,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  crude  and  incomplete,  —  an 
impression  which  we  receive  most  vividly  from  the  mosaics  of  the  fifth, 
and  especially  of  the  sixth  century.  The  influence  of  Byzantine  methods 
also  had  its  effect.  The  ceremonious  in  costume  and  in  bearing,  and  a  stiff 
and  courtly  demeanor,  found  a  permanent  home  in  the  imperial  residence 
on  the  Bosphorus,  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Orient.  This  ceremony 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  domain  of  art.  Traces  of  this  court  ceremonial 
are  visible  not  only  in  the  superficial  details  of  costume,  etc.,  but  also  in 
the  attitudes,  in  the  genuflections,  and  the  facial  expression,  visible  even 
in  the  representations  of  the  saints,  who  approach  the  Almighty  in  dumb 
humility,  and  bow  themselves  before  him  as  his  subjects,  awaiting  his  will 
in  calm  submission.  An  example  of  this  ceremonial  in  representation 
(192  :  5),  from  S.  Vitale  in  Ravenna,  represents  Justinian  bringing  offer- 
ings to  St.  Vitulis. 


II.  —  LATER  BYZANTINE  AET. 


A  sharp  line  of  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  early  Byzantine 
art  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  which  did  not  altogether  forget  its 
Roman  classic  origin,  and  which  often  closely  resembled  the  early  Christian 
art  of  Italy,  and  Byzantine  art  later  than  the  ninth  century.  Between  these 
two  periods  came  the  period  of  iconoclasm,  which  began  in  72G,  and  lasted 
for  more  than  a  century.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  arts  again  came  into 
favor,  but  their  spiritual  development  had  received  a  fatal  check.  Fortu- 
nately the  principal  rules  of  color  representation  had  become  well  estab- 
lished, so  that  the  inventive  faculty,  which  was  the  weakest  point  in  the 
Byzantine  imagination,  was  not  strained  by  the  demands  upon  it.  Sculp- 
ture was  limited  to  the  arts  of  ivory-carving  and  bronze-casting ;  and  the 
later  Byzantine  painting  was  modelled  upon  the  compositions  of  the  early 
Christian  times.  In  spite  of  the  crude  forms  and  conventional  drawing  and 
color  of  late  Byzantine  work,  we  readily  recognize  the  fact  that  it  consists 
of  almost  exact  copies  of  the  early  types  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  products 
of  the  two  periods  is  not  altogether  favorable  to  the  later  representations, 
in  which  the  stiff  arrangement  and  lifeless  bearing  of  the  figures,  empha- 
sized still  further  by  their  attenuated  proportions,  were  the  distinguishing 
characteristics.  The  perfection  of  the  technique  was  maintained  until  the 
eleventh  century ;  that  is,  the  effect  of  good  traditions  is  visible,  and  we  are 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  individual  excellences  of  the  various  artists. 
But,  in  the  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  impress  of  individuality  which 
forms  the  principal  charm  of  a  work  of  art,  was  entirely  lost,  and  a  mechan- 
ical and  conventional  treatment  became  universal.  The  history  of  Byzan- 
tine art  finally  became  identified  with  that  of  the  peoples  which  belonged 
to  the  Eastern  Church,  — the  modern  Greeks,  the  Slavs,  Bulgarians,  and 
Roumanians.  The  Occident  had  already  begun  to  travel  its  own  path  by 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

An  example  of  the  later  Byzantine  architecture  —  an  architecture  which 
was  arrested  and  almost  paralyzed  in  the  midst  of  its  development  —  is 
furnished  by  the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God  (Theotokos)  in  Constanti- 
nople (43:  10),  which  dates  from  the  tenth  century.  Like  most  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  it  is  small ;  and,  leaving  out  the  portico,  it  is  almost  square 
m  plan.  Small  domes  flank  the  central  dome ;  and  the  apse,  as  shown  in 
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the  cut,  is  polygonal  in  form.  The  Byzantine  style  does  not  allow  of  rich 
design  :  but  the  effect  of  the  buildings  was  heightened  by  the  contrasts  of 
color  in  the  courses  of  brick ;  and  the  interior  of  every  little  village  church 
was  decorated  in  color,  the  walls  being  painted  after  conventional  and  uni- 
versally accepted  designs.  In  some  cases  an  acquaintance  with  Western 
or  Mohammedan  art  introduced  some  variety  into  the  prevailing  types.  A 
Roumanian  church,  the  conventual  church  of  Kurtea  d'  Argyish  (48:  6, 
7),  furnishes  evidence  of  such  influence.  It  was  finished  in  15-26",  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  prince  Xyagon,  who  had  studied  archi- 
tecture in  Constantinople.  According  to  other  stories,  it  was  designed  by  an 
architect  by  the  name  of  Manolli,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  folk-songs  of  the 
country.  A  square,  domed  structure  opens  into  a  second  structure  of  a  cross 
form,  which  is  also  crowned  by  a  system  made  up  of  dome,  vaults,  and  half- 
domes.  The  ground-plan,  the  interior  decoration,  and  the  design  of  the 
domes,  are  all  based  on  Byzantine  traditions  ;  but  the  ornament  on  the 
exterior  shows  the  influence  of  Arabian  art.  The  mutual  influence  which 
Byzantine  art  and  Mahommedan  art  exerted  upon  each  other  is  noticeable 
some  centuries  earlier.  The  palaces  of  the  caliphs  at  Bagdad  furnished  the 
models  for  the  Byzantine  palaces  of  the  ninth  century;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  buildings  of  the  Arabians  in  Syria  have  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  earlier  Byzantine  structures  found  in  the  same  locality.  The  Moham- 
medans did  more  than  to  transform  churches  into  mosques,  and  to  use  the 
fragments  of  classic  and  early  Christian  buildings  in  their  own  work  :  they 
also  borrowed  many  of  the  details  of  contemporaneous  Byzantine  architec- 
ture. When  the  caliph  Abd-el-Melek  built  a  mosque,  the  "  Dome  of  the 
Rock"  (Kubbet-es-Sachra'),  in  the  Ilaram  in  Jerusalem,  upon  the  spot  where 
Solomon's  Temple  had  stood,  he  undoubtedly  copied  the  design  of  his  build- 
ing from  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Dome  of  the  Rock  (48  :  :5,  4)  is  octagonal, 
and  the  interior  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  a  double  row  of  columns, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  a  pier.  In  the  centre  rises  the  sacred  rock  of 
Jewish  and  Mohammedan  tradition,  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
The  wooden  dome  is  not  the  original  covering ;  but  the  columns  are  those 
which  Abd-ebMelek  placed  in  the  building,  and  which  he  had  taken  from 
some  early  Byzantine  structure.  A  great  part  of  the  mosaics,  which  consist 
of  garlands  of  flowers,  and  of  vases  filled  with  grapes  and  ears  of  corn,  and 
placed  against  a  gold  background,  belong  to  the  original  building,  and  bear 
the  marks  of  Byzantine  influence. 


HI.  — MOHAMMEDAN  ART. 


Just  as  Byzantine  art  became  identified,  in  the  course  of  time,  with  the 
Greek  Church,  so  the  dominion  of  the  art  of  Islam  coincided  with  the 
dominion  of  the  doctrines  of  Mohammed.  It  extended  eastward  as  far  as 
India,  and  westward  as  far  as  Spain.  The  great  mosque  at  Delhi  (48:  1) 
is  the  most  prominent  among  the  magnificent  buildings  of  India  upon  which 
the  traditions  of  the  early  local  architecture  left  their  mark.  Mighty  door- 
ways, spanned  by  pointed  ogee  arches,  known  as  keel  arches  (47  :  11),  and 
flanked  by  slender  towers,  led  into  the  court  and  into  the  mosque  itself  ;  while 
a  number  of  pointed,  bulbous  domes  rose  above  the  roof.  The  color  decora- 
tion, which  consisted  chiefly  of  mosaics  in  tapestry  patterns,  not  only  filled 
the  interior  with  dazzling  magnificence,  but  extended  over  all  the  faces  of 
the  exterior.  The  mosques,  palaces,  and,  above  all,  the  tombs  of  Persia 
were  decorated  with  no  less  magnificence.  The  tomb  of  Abbas  II.  at  Ispahan 
is  a  good  example  of  Persian  work,  although  it  belonged  to  a  later  period. 
It  is  octagonal,  and  its  walls  are  decorated  in  various  colors  ;  for  color  played 
an  important  part  in  Persian  architecture,  the  poverty  of  design  being 
concealed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  brilliant  contrasts  of  color.  The  work 
at  once  suggests  the  tents  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  in  which  tapestry  formed 
the  principal  decoration.  If  the  ancient  Oriental  influence  left  its  mark 
upon  the  Mohammedan  architecture  of  Asia,  one  of  the  magnificent  Turkish 
buildings  of  a  later  period  —  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  II.  at  Constantino- 
ple (48:  5),  which  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century  —  shows  the  tenacity  of 
Byzantine  influence.  A  large  structure  massed  about  a  central  space,  in 
evident  imitation  of  St.  Sophia,  is  reached  through  a  court  planted  with 
cypresses.  This  court  is  surrounded  by  a  marble  colonnade,  which  supports 
a  series  of  small  domical  vaults.  The  Christian  antecedents  of  Christodulos, 
the  architect,  explain  this  Byzantine  tendency. 

The  Mohammedan  buildings  in  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe  are  of  much 
greater  interest.  In  the  seventh  century  Egypt  was  conquered  by  an  incur- 
sion of  the  Mohammedans,  and  a  new  capital  (Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo)  was 
founded ;  but  some  centuries  later  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  was  shaken  off, 
an  independent  kingdom  was  formed,  and  the  country  entered  upon  a  period 
of  enduring  prosperity.  Arabian  architecture  contains  many  foreign  ele- 
ments. Byzantine  and  Syrian  influences  met  in  Arabian  art,  and  classic 
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buildings  must  have  yielded  numerous  columns  for  the  decoration  of  the  new 
work.  Some  forms  were  even  borrowed  from  the  Persian  art  which  bloomed 
under  the  Sassanides  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  centuries.  From  these 
various  elements  arose  a  style  which  displays  sufficient  individuality  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  related  styles.  The  pointed  arch  and  the  horse- 
shoe arch  (47  :  6)  came  into  use,  but  without  being  employed  to  carry  vaults. 
The  flat  roof  and  the  dome  were  the  principal  methods  of  covering  spaces. 
The  dome  usually  covered  a  square  space ;  and  the  pendentives,  by  means  of 
which  the  transition  from  the  square  to  the  round  was  accomplished,  were 
ornamented  by  small  hollow  pendants  of  wood  or  plaster,  arranged  in  rows 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb.  They  suggest  stalactites,  and  such  vaults 
(46  :  3)  have  been  called  stalactite  vaults.  A  cornice  of  a  similar  character 
is  employed  to  cover  the  junction  between  the  walls  and  the  flat  ceilings. 
The  doorways  of  the  mosques  have  a  most  monumental  effect.  They  are 
immense  openings,  occupying  the  whole  height  of  the  facade,  and  crowned 
by  a  half-dome.  It  is  possible  that  this  form  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  facade.  Another  part  of  the  mosque  —  Ihe  hall  for  the  worship- 
pers, which  is  of  an  earlier  date  —  is  given  in  the  illustrations  (46  :  6).  The 
principal  part  of  the  mosque  is  the  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a 
fountain  for  the  ablutions  of  the  faithful.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  covered 
passage ;  and  on  the  east,  usually  shut  off  from  the  court  by  a  grating,  lay 
the  "house  of  prayer."  This  was  quite  deep,  and  was  divided  by  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  columns,  or  piers  :  and  at  the  farther  end  stood  the  prayer- 
niche,  facing  Mecca  (kibla,  or  mihrab)  ;  while  to  the  right  was  the  pulpit 
(mimba),  from  which  the  sermon  was  pronounced.  A  space  (clikka),  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  grating,  was  set  off  near  the  entrance  to  the  court,  from 
which  the  verses  of  the  Koran  were  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  distant  wor- 
shippers by  some  one  appointed  for  the  purpose.  This  space  resembled  the 
choir  of  the  old  basilica  with  its  railings.  The  mosque  also  usually  con- 
tained the  tomb  of  its  founder  (maksura) ;  and  the  school  (medresi)  and  the 
minaret  were  comprised  in  its  precinct.  The  latter  was  a  tower  crowned 
by  balconies,  or  galleries,  from  which  the  hours  of  prayer  were  announced. 
It  tapered  upward,  its  sections  changing  from  a  square  to  an  octagon  or  a 
circle ;  and  on  the  roof  were  ball-like  knobs,  or  finials. 

The  decorative  art  of  this  period  is  completely  wanting  in  sculpturesque 
effect,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  lack  of  strongly  outlined  architectural 
detail.  The  panels  and  flat  surfaces  were  decorated  in  color  alone.  The 
Arabian  painters  of  Egypt  knew  as  little  as  the  Persian  Mohammedans 
about  copying  the  figures  of  men  and  of  animals ;  but  their  best  and  most 
permanent  works  consisted  of  ornamental  patterns  known  as  arabesques. 
These  designs  were  based  on  geometric  figures ;  but  the  figures  were  not 
repeated  in  regular  order,  nor  were  the  principal  figures  distinguished  from 
the  lesser  details  by  any  method  of  arrangement.  The  forms  run  into  each 
other ;  and  the  lines  of  one  figure  are  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  next, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  any  single  part  of  the  design, 
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since  the  eye  is  constantly  drawn  away  to  contemplate  the  captivating  but 
motley  variety  of  form  of  the  whole.  Color  strengthens  and  completes  the 
general  effect.  There  is  no  single  predominant  tone  which  determines  the 
character  of  the  surface,  nor  is  the  effect  of  the  scheme  of  color  heightened 
by  the  use  of  contrast.  In  the  same  way  that  the  lines  run  into  each  other 
and  each  figure  is  interwoven  with  its  neighbor,  the  different  colors  stand 
side  by  side,  all  of  them  combining  equally  to  produce  a  rich,  harmonious 
whole.  No  single  color  rivets  the  eye ;  but  the  decoration,  on  the  whole, 
produces  a  varied  but  an  harmonious  effect.  Examples  of  simple  arabesques 
(47  :  5),  and  of  those  in  which  scroll  and  leaf  ornament  is  introduced  (46  : 
4 ;  47 :  3,  7),  are  given  in  the  illustrations.  The  animal  figures  which  are 
so  often  seen  in  tapestries,  and  which  are  especially  characteristic  of  Byzan- 
tine and  Siculo-Arabian  textiles,  are  traceable  to  another  source.  They  are 
lineal  descendants  of  the  animal  pictures  of  ancient  Assyria,  and  were  handed 
down  to  later  periods  by  the  art  of  the  time  of  the  Sassanides,  —  an  art 
which  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient  Orient  and  the  Orient 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 


IV.  —  MOORISH  STYLE. 

The  art  of  Arabia,  like  the  political  supremacy  of  Islam,  fought  its  way 
from  Egypt  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  Sicily,  and  to  Spain.  The 
works  of  art  produced  in  these  countries  are  usually  classed  under  the  name 
of  the  Moorish  style.  Two  of  the  Saracenic  buildings  in  Spain  —  the 
Mosque  of  Cordova  and  the  Alhambra  in  Granada  —  are  especially  famous. 
The  Mosque  of  Cordova  was  begun  in  the  eighth  century.  The  later  addi- 
tions have  destroyed  its  symmetry,  but  they  have  not  obliterated  the  original 
plan.  The  court  opened  into  the  hall  of  prayer,  which  was  originally  divided 
by  ten  rows  of  columns  (47  :  1).  The  columns,  which  were  almost  all  of 
them  taken  from  Roman  monuments,  are  connected  by  foliated  horse-shoe 
arches,  and  carry  short  piers,  which  are  also  connected  by  arches,  and  on 
which  rests  the  flat  roof  (46  :  1).  The  alternation  of  courses  of  white  stone 
and  red  brick  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  the  color  decoration  which  covers 
the  walls  and  arches.  The  pleasure-house  of  the  Moorish  kings  of  Granada, 
called  the  Alhambra  on  account  of  the  red  color  of  the  stone,  belongs  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  its  size,  nor  for  its  large 
chambers,  nor  for  its  stately  design ;  but  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
color  decoration  expended  upon  the  surfaces,  the  disposition  of  the  rooms, 
the  charming  alternation  of  courts  and  halls,  all  combine  to  envelop  the  build- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  poetry,  until  our  fancy  pictures  the  Alhambra  as 
the  scene  of  a  dream-life  of  pleasure  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  love,  song, 
and  chivalry.  The  devotion  to  Oriental  customs  is  plainly  seen  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  courts,  which  form  the  chief  features  of  the  whole  composition. 
Colonnades,  the  ruined  mosque,  the  baths,  and  a  large  projecting  square 
tower  in  which  was  situated  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors,  were  grouped 
around  the  Court  of  the  Alberca,  seen  at  the  right  of  the  plan  (47  :  2). 
Another  large  court  was  the  Court  of  the  Lions  (to  the  left  in  the  plan), 
named  after  the  fountain  which  it  contained,  which  was  supported  by 
twelve  lions.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  light  colonnade.  On  one  side  lies  the  Hall 
of  the  Abencerrages,  so  called  after  the  knightly  family  murdered  here  by 
King  Boabdil  in  1480.  On  the  other  side  is  situated  the  Hall  of  the  Two 
Sisters.  The  luxurious  beauty  of  the  rich  color  decoration  of  the  Alhambra, 
and  especially  of  that  in  these  two  halls,  defies  description.  A  single  cir- 
cumstance, however,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  just  estimate  of  the 
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building.  The  arches  in  the  Court  of  the  Lions,  for  example,  do  not  rest 
on  the  columns,  and  have  no  constructive  significance ;  but  are  used  simply 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  to  form  a  graceful  frame  for  the  spaces  between 
the  columns.  The  columns  themselves  are  sometimes  used  alone  and  some- 
times in  pairs :  they  are  slender  and  attenuated,  and  are  crowned  by  capitals 
(47 :  10)  decorated  by  a  design  of  interlaced  leaves.  They  seem  to  be 
designed  with  special  reference  to  the  small  load  which  they  carry,  and  to 
the  light  and  graceful  character  of  the  whole  structure.  The  Alhambra  is 
the  last  effort  of  Arabian  civilization  in  Europe.  The  strength  and  energy 
with  which  Islam  had  attacked  and  had  almost  conquered  the  world  had 
died  away ;  and  its  place  had  been  filled  by  an  indolent  civilization  which 
glorified  the  pleasures  of  life  and  rejoiced  in  the  luxuriousness  of  its  owrn 
domain,  and  which  devoted  itself  to  incorporating  the  sensuous  charm  of  its 
ideal  in  the  decoration  which  it  lavished  upon  its  abiding-places.  The  fate 
of  Arabian  civilization  is  mirrored  in  the  costly  pleasure-house  of  the 
Alhambra. 


V.  —  CARLO VIXGIAN  ART. 


While  in  the  Eastern  Empire  the  external  conventionalities  of  art  ex- 
pression were  maintained  without  alteration,  in  spite  of  their  real  emptiness, 
and  were  handed  down  to  the  Mohammedans,  the  German  races  were  obliged 
to  work  their  way  up  from  the  most  complete  artistic  destitution.  The 
numerous  excavated  remains,  and  even  the  fragmentary  ruins  now  extant, 
prove  that  even  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  the  Roman  colonies  in  Gaul 
and  in  Germany  were  the  birthplaces  of  a  richer  culture;  but,  after  the 
disturbances  caused  by  the  migrations,  almost  all  these  beginnings  of  civiliza- 
tion had  to  be  started  anew.  It  was  not  until  the  C'arlovingian  period, 
which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  that  any  real  activity 
made  its  appearance.  The  court  of  Charlemagne  was  the  principal  scene  of 
this  activity. 

But  the  power  which  could  give  independent  and  free  expression  to  the 
German  imagination  was  not  then  forthcoming.  When  we  remember  that 
Latin  literature  was  the  best  which  the  Franks  knew,  and  that  Byzantine 
ceremonial  obtained  a  new  lease  of  existence  under  Charles  the  Bald,  we 
gain  a  better  insight  into  the  character  of  the  time.  The  gaze  of  Carlo- 
vingian  art  was  fixed  upon  the  older  Roman  civilization.  Italy  furnished 
it  not  only  with  its  building  material  and  its  ornamental  detail,  but  also 
with  its  artistic  inspiration  and  with  all  its  models;  while  Byzantium  con- 
tributed its  share  in  sending  to  the  West  its  fashion  of  ceremonial  in  costume 
and  in  bearing,  the  articles  tie  hue  which  it  manufactured,  and  the  various 
products  of  its  industrial  arts.  The  most  striking  monument  of  Carlo- 
vingian  art  is  the  chapel,  now  the  Minster,  founded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by 
Charlemagne  (49:  2-4),  and  dedicated  in  801.  Although  its  often-quoted 
resemblance  to  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  is  not  convincing,  the  plan  and  the 
general  composition  being  attributed  to  an  independent  and  original  archi- 
tect (an  otherwise  unknown  Master  Otto  of  Metz  ?),  still  the  relationship  to 
the  Byzantine  plans  is  very  evident  from  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  cen- 
tral space.  The  interior  is  reached  through  a  narthex  flanked  by  two  round 
towers,  and  consists  of  an  octagonal,  domed  space,  surrounded  by  a  sixteen- 
sided  aisle.  This  aisle  is  of  two  stories  ;  the  lower  being  covered  alternately 
by  groined  vaults  and  by  triangular  vaulting  surfaces,  —  the  two  kinds  of 
vaults  being  necessary  to  cover  the  square  and  triangular  spaces  seen  on  the 
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plan.  The  upper  story  of  the  aisle  is  covered  by  ascending  vaults,  which 
rest  against  the  clerestory  wall  of  the  central  space,  and  open  into  the  central 
space  through  large  archways.  These  arched  openings  are  partly  filled  by 
a  double  row  of  columns,  the  lower  row  being  separated  from  the  upper  row 
by  an  architrave;  while  the  upper  columns  receive  the  soffit  of  the  arch 
directly  upon  their  capitals.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  entirely  with- 
out decoration.  The  great  niche  on  the  facade,  and  the  slender  pilasters 
against  the  wall  which  supports  the  dome,  are  the  only  real  interruptions  to 
the  solidity  of  the  mass.  In  the  interior,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  was 
dazzling :  there  were  mosaics  in  the  dome,  fine  gratings  in  the  upper  gallery, 
beside  the  rich  capitals,  which  may  have  been  borrowed  from  classic  build- 
ings. The  chapel  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  often  copied,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  Benedictine  church  (49  :  20)  at  Ottmarsheim,  near  Miilhausen  in  Alsace, 
which  dates  from  the  eleventh  century ;  but  the  early  Christian  basilica  was 
the  type  almost  universally  imitated  in  Northern  architecture.  We  are  led 
to  this  conclusion,  not  only  from  the  numerous  passages  in  old  chronicles 
and  inscriptions,  and  from  the  manuscript  plan  of  the  conventual  church  of 
St.  Gall,  but  also  from  the  actual  remains  of  the  Carlovingian  period.  An 
example  of  these  remains  is  seen  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Michelstadt, 
near  Steinbach,  in  the  Odenwald  (49:  1),  founded  by  Eginhard,  the  famous 
counsellor  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  dedicated  in  821.  The  aisles 
are  gone ;  but  the  original  design,  the  cross  form,  the  semicircular  apse,  the 
piers  which  carried  the  clerestory  of  the  nave,  and  which  are  of  veritable 
Roman  workmanship,  are  still  visible. 

If  the  mosaics  in  the  Minster  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  been  preserved,  we 
should  possess  an  excellent  source  of  information  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  painting  in  the  ninth  century.  As  it  is,  we  are  forced  to  turn  to  the 
miniatures  or  illuminations  in  the  manuscripts.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how,  considering  the  significance  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  foundation  of 
Christian  doctrine,  great  emphasis  should  have  been  laid  upon  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Church  even  in  very  early  times.  They 
were  written  on  carefully  prepared  parchment,  which  was  sometimes  of  a 
purple  color.  The  characters  were  daintily  outlined  in  red  (the  name 
"miniature"  being  derived  from  minium)  ;  and  the  initial  letters  were  distin- 
guished by  the  introduction  of  larger  or  smaller  figures,  or  of  some  scenic 
representation.  Unfortunately,  we  have  very  few  early  illuminated  manu- 
scripts. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  served  the  illuminators  of 
a  later  period  as  models  ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  explain  the 
many  echoes  of  the  antique,  and  the  frequent  repetitions  of  early  Christian 
types,  which  occur  in  the  illuminations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  the  works 
of  Carlovingian  art  disclose  something  of  this  dependence.  The  boast  of 
the  Carlovingian  authors  that  their  productions  were  equal  to,  and  even 
surpassed,  the  Italian  work,  is  a  plain  indication  of  the  attitude  of  Carlo- 
vingian painting.  But  another  influence  came  into  play  beside  the  influence 
of  the  early  Christian  and  Italian  models. 
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The  devotion  to  manuscripts  and  the  delight  in  illumination  prevailed 
in  the  Christian  communities  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south.  The 
Irish  monks  were  seized  by  a  real  passion  for  calligraphy ;  and  the  Irish 
art  of  writing  became  domesticated  in  distant  lands  (St.  Gall)  by  the  pil- 
grimages of  the  brothers.  And  here,  as  always  and  everywhere,  individual 
feeling  has  left  its  stamp  upon  the  ornament  employed.  The  individual 
character  of  the  Irish  illumination  is  very  crude  and  rudimentary  in  its 
expression  :  the  artists  borrowed  from  the  textile  arts,  and  were  fond  of 
using  basket-work ;  and  from  this  single  motif  they  developed  many  varied 
designs,  like  those  of  broken  and  interlaced  lines,  of  garlands  of  ribbons, 
and  of  strap-work.  These  designs  often  ended  in  the  heads  of  animals  or 
of  serpents.  The  same  character  is  maintained  even  in  the  representations 
of  figures :  the  strap-work  is  marked  in  the  drapery,  and  the  human  form 
is  treated  like  a  mere  calligraphic  flourish.  Some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  art  were  inherited  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  French  schools  of  decora- 
tion. The  basket-work  and  the  manifold  interlacing  of  the  lines  in  the 
initials  appear  even  in  the  illuminations  of  the  Carlovingian  period;  but 
scroll  and  leaf  work  had  already  made  their  way  into  illumination.  In  the 
representations  of  figures  the  illuminators  partly  return  to  the  early  Chris- 
tian types,  and  partly  endeavor  to  follow  nature  independently,  although  in 
somewhat  crude  fashion.  The  example  given  in  the  cut  (193:  1)  is  taken 
from  an  Evangeliarium  made  by  Goddescalc  for  Charlemagne  and  his  wife 
Iliklegard.  The  Christ  is  the  beardless  youth  of  early  Christian  models. 
Many  remarkably  rich  manuscripts  were  executed  for  various  churches 
under  Lothar  and  Charles  the  Bald.  An  example  from  one  of  these  manu- 
scripts (193  :  2)  shows  the  influence  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Byzantine  court 
upon  costume,  while  its  arrangement  resembles  that  of  many  of  the  ivory 
carvings. 


VI.  —  ROMANESQUE  ARCHITECTURE. 


The  Middle  Ages  really  begin  with  the  tenth  century.  A  community 
of  doctrine  united  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  strengthened  this  bond  of  union.  The  Cistercian  and  Benedic- 
tine monastic  orders  founded  colonies,  and  extended  civilization ;  and  they 
also  formed  a  strong  tie  between  different  nations,  since  they  always  main- 
tained communication  between  the  various  settlements,  however  widely 
separated  these  might  be.  But  the  separation  and  individuality  of  the  vari- 
ous tribes  and  peoples  were  still  maintained.  Even  the  Church  was  forced 
to  proceed  very  slowly  in  order  to  subdue  national  characteristics.  Gradually 
the  smaller  communities  united  in  larger  political  organizations,  and  the 
boundaries  of  civilization  were  extended.  And  not  only  did  civilization 
grow  wider  by  the  accession  of  new  territory,  like  that  of  Lower  Saxony,  to 
the  world  known  by  the  ancients :  imagination  itself  grew  nobler,  the  em- 
pire of  thought  was  extended,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  form 
gathered  fresh  strength.  But,  since  the  very  first  principles  of  technique 
had  been  forgotten,  the  artist  was  obliged  to  struggle  toward  his  new  con- 
quest of  beauty  armed  with  the  most  inadequate  weapons.  The  aesthetic 
culture  of  the  first  generations  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  confined  to  a 
single  centre.  Its  development  was  simultaneous  in  a  number  of  places, 
although  in  each  it  was  somewhat  dependent  upon  early  local  traditions ;  and 
the  manifold  differences  and  contradictions  in  the  various  forms  of  local  art 
were  not  reconciled  by  the  development  of  any  comprehensive  and  uniform 
aesthetic  standard  until  art  became  firmly  established  at  fixed  centres.  The 
art  of  the  later  centuries  possesses  many  universal  traits,  and  discloses  a 
great  similarity  of  tendency  in  imagination  and  in  sense  of  form  ;  but  up  to 
the  thirteenth  century  it  moved  in  an  almost  endless  multiplicity  of  circles, 
which  only  touched  each  other  occasionally,  and  which  were,  for  the  most 
part,  each  closed  against  the  influence  of  the  rest. 

The  art  of  the  period  extending  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ries is  known  as  Romanesque  art,  from  the  one  universal  tendency  of  the 
time.  The  name  indicates  the  influence  of  Roman  art  even  at  this  late 
epoch,  and  the  firm  foundation  upon  which  the  architecture  of  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages  was  developed.  We  shall  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
term  Romanesque  by  comparing  with  it  the  similar  term  applied  to  the 
90 
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Romance  languages,  in  which  Latin  roots,  although  sometimes  almost  un- 
recognizable, formed  the  principal  foundation.  The  name  is  not  altogether 
adequate ;  but,  since  it  has  been  so  generally  employed,  it  may  be  adopted 
with  good  show  of  reason,  always  providing  that  we  remember  that  Roman 
art  no  longer  existed  as  a  whole,  and  was  known  only  through  the  scattered 
fragments  of  Roman  work  found  in  the  extant  Roman  buildings  or  in  exca- 
vated ruins,  and  occasionally  from  such  relics  of  the  industrial  arts  of  classic 
times  as  the  metal-work.  In  this  connection  the  investigation  of  the  Latin 
literature  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  the  quotations  of  certain  sentences 
and  emendations  from  the  classic  authors  found  in  the  otherwise  stupid  and 
unwieldy  chronicles,  are  especially  instructive.  This  relationship  to  Roman 
art  and  to  the  earlier  traditions  is  explained  and  conditioned  by  the  circum- 
stance that  there  was  no  uniform  model  in  Romanesque  art,  and  that  there 
was  no  firmly  established  type  in  use  which  could  be  copied  directly  or  even 
with  slight  variations.  A  better  technique,  a  richer  sense  of  form,  and  a 
finer  treatment  of  detail,  were  gradually  developed  from  the  most  meagre  of 
beginnings.  At  every  step  new  features  were  added,  and  the  amount  of  or- 
namental detail  was  increased.  The  richest  field  for  the  imitation  of  Roman 
forms  was  found  in  ornamental  design.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a 
description  of  the  peculiar  features  of  a  work  of  Romanesque  art  is  nothing 
but  an  enumeration  of  a  number  of  characteristics  which  were  equally  sig- 
nificant, which  were  interchangeable  at  will,  and  to  which  novel  features  were 
constantly  being  added.  There  is  only  one  Doric  and  one  Ionic  capital :  but 
there  are  quantities  of  Romanesque  capitals,  which  were  all  used  with  equal 
propriety ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  details.  Without 
daring  to  assert  that  Romanesque  art  was  merely  the  harbinger  of  an  ideal 
which  was  realized  after  the  Romanesque  style  had  been  discarded,  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  activity  of  this  period  was  stronger  and  more 
stable,  and  that  the  multiplicity  of  the  forms  was  greater,  than  during  any 
other  period  of  art. 

Architecture  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  various  forms  of  art  in  which 
the  creative  activity  of  the  period  was  expressed.  It  is  true  that  many 
buildings  of  the  Romanesque  period  were  torn  down  to  give  place  to  the 
works  of  later  centuries.  If  we  consult  the  written  chronicles,  we  find  that 
we  have  inherited  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  original  number  of  buildings, 
and  that  those  which  we  have  usually  bear  the  marks  of  the  work  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  A  building  of  the  eleventh  century  has  often  entirely 
disappeared  beneath  the  additions  of  the  twelfth  century :  the  later  portions 
of  a  building  are  joined  directly  upon  the  earlier;  and  even  during  the 
supremacy  of  the  Romanesque  style  new  choirs  and  new  roofs  were  added, 
thus  completely  changing  the  original  effect.  The  architectural  works  of 
the  Romanesque  period  are  much  more  extensive,  and  throw  more  light 
upon  the  art  of  the  time,  than  the  contemporaneous  works  of  sculpture  and 
painting;  and  architecture  thus  enables  us  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  period  than  would  be  possible  from  history  alone.    The  lack  of 
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technique  is  not  offensive ;  for  an  undeveloped  sense  of  form  and  a  want  of 
unity  of  style  do  not  interfere  with  the  expression  of  religious  feeling,  —  a 
feeling  which  always  unconsciously  enhances  the  effect  of  a  work  of  art. 

We  cannot  speak  of  a  system  of  Romanesque  architecture  in  any  strict 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  yet  there  are  so  many  general  characteristic  features, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  a  Romanesque  building  from  those  of 
any  other  style. 

The  Romanesque  churches  —  for  the  architecture  of  the  period  was 
chiefly  confined  to  church-building  —  are  built  on  the  plan  of  the  early 
Christian  basilica.  The  nave  is  higher  and  broader  than  the  aisles  by  which 
it  is  flanked.  A  narthex,  emphasized  by  one  or  more  towers,  leads  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  which  is  concluded  by  an  apse.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Romanesque  church  introduces  decided  variations  on  the  traditional 
form.  The  atrium  of  the  basilica  is  usually  wanting.  The  Abbey  Church 
of  Laach  (55 :  9)  has  a  small  and  graceful  narthex.  The  cloister,  which 
joins  the  church  on  the  south,  has,  as  its  name  indicates,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  church  itself.  The  wide  and  richly  ornamented  doorway  was  a  feature 
of  the  late  Romanesque  (52 :  9,  10).  In  many  churches  the  facade  was 
semicircular,  and  was  closed  like  the  choir,  making  a  double  apse  (50:  1,  5). 
Probably  this  form  originated  in  the  dedication  of  the  church  to  two  patron 
saints,  some  local  saint  being  worshipped  in  conjunction  with  the  Virgin 
or  one  of  the  apostles.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  facade  is  a  plain, 
solid  wall,  flanked  by  round  or  square  towers,  and  furnished  with  meagre 
openings,  so  that  it  suggests  a  firm  and  secure  barricade,  rather  than  an 
inviting  entrance.  In  the  numerous  abbey  churches,  which  were  entered 
from  the  side  of  the  cloister,  the  facade  was  of  minor  importance. 

The  walls  of  the  nave  rested  upon  supports,  which  were  sometimes  in  the 
shape  of  piers  with  chamfered  edges  (49  :  12),  or  with  engaged  angle  shafts 
(49 :  11),  and  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  columns.  Columns  often  alternated 
with  piers  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  their  office.  The  vivid  medi- 
aeval sense  of  rhythm  must  be  adduced  in  explanation  of  this  alternation  of 
form  (49  :  8  ;  50 :  1,  5).  The  piers  are  very  simple  in  their  design.  They  rest 
upon  a  base,  and  are  crowned  by  an  impost.  The  profile  of  this  impost  shows 
as  a  chamfer  or  bevel  under  the  abacus  (49 :  15  b),  or  as  an  echinus  (49  :  15  a), 
or  as  a  combination  of  tori  and  cavetti  separated  by  small  fillets  (49 :  15c). 
The  columns  are  much  more  varied  in  design.  The  base  is  copied  from  the 
Attic  base  (a  cavetto  between  two  tori),  and  rests  upon  a  square  plinth 
(49:  16,  etc.).  The  base  is  sometimes  more  attenuated,  and  in  later  exam- 
ples is  sometimes  flatter ;  and,  after  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  corner  of  the  plinth  is  filled  by  a  small  round  block,  which  covered  the 
transition  from  the  square  plinth  to  the  round  base  (49:  18,  19).  This 
ornament  was  gradually  modified  into  a  leaf-form,  and  was  known  as  a  spur, 
or  a  corner  leaf.  There  was  no  rule  for  the  size  of  the  shaft  of  the  column, 
there  being  no  fixed  proportion  between  the  height  and  the  diameter.  If  the 
column  was  employed  to  carry  any  load,  it  was  given  the  heavy,  unwieldy 
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form  of  a  round  pier ;  but  if  it  served  a  merely  decorative  purpose,  and  stood 
against  the  wall  as  a  frame  for  a  window,  or  ornamented  the  corner  of  a 
pier,  it  was  ordinarily  made  very  slender.  The  column  was  given  a  richer 
decorative  office  in  the  doorways  of  the  late  Romanesque  style  (52 :  9,  10). 
So  long  as  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  remained  under  the  influence  of  Roman 
civilization,  the  leaf  and  cup  capitals  were  retained.  The  capitals  of  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  Carlovingian  art  were  tolerably  good  copies 
of  Roman  prototypes.  The  want  of  proper  material  and  lack  of  technical 
skill  interfered,  however,  with  fine  drawing  and  modelling.  The  bunches  of 
leaves  are  so  confused,  and  the  outlines  are  in  such  low  relief,  upon  the  capi- 
tals of  the  eleventh  century,  that  they  are  hardly  recognizable.  It  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  period  that  the  leaf  and  cup  capitals  came  into  use 
again ;  and  the  treatment  of  detail,  the  harsh  relief  of  the  outlines,  and  the 
decoration  of  the  ribs  and  bands  by  nail-heads,  suggest  metal-work  (49:  17: 
SO:  11, 14 ;  51:  4,  etc).  A  favorite  capital  was  the  cubiform  capital  (49  :10). 
The  origin  of  the  cubiform  capital  is  easily  explicable.  In  all  the  Romanesque 
churches  the  round  arches  rest  directly  upon  the  columns  or  piers  of  the 
nave,  and  the  clerestory  rises  directly  .above  the  arches.  The  arch  is  square 
in  section,  the  lowest  stone  of  the  arch  at  the  spring  being  a  cube.  A  section 
of  the  column,  however,  is  a  circle,  the  usual  form  being  cylindrical.  The 
office  of  the  capital  is  to  accomplish  the  transition  between  the  square  and 
the  circle;  and  to  this  end  it  is  rounded  below  to  correspond  to  the  circular 
end  of  the  column,  while  the  sides  are  cut  off  squarely  at  the  top  so  as  to 
prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  arch.  The  flat  surfaces  of  this  partly 
rounded  cube  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  ornamental  designer  of 
the  later  period.  The  decoration  sometimes  confines  itself  closely  to  the 
form  of  the  capital  (49:  10;  50:  9),  and  sometimes  covers  it  completely, 
so  that  the  block  itself  is  quite  forgotten  (49:  13,  1  1). 

The  decoration  of  the  clerestory  wall  was  for  the  most  part  left  to  the 
painter;  but  colored  tapestries  played  a  great  part  in  the  decoration  of  church 
interiors,  and  were  even  copied  in  sculpture,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  animal  fig- 
ures. Architectural  design  was  confined  to  the  scanty  cornices  which  ran 
along  the  walls  (49:  G),  and  to  vertical  mouldings  rising  from  the  columns 
and  piers.  These  mouldings  were  connected  by  horizontal  bands,  and  panels 
were  thus  formed  (49:  8).  The  clerestory  was  pierced  by  windows  which 
were  at  first  small  and  without  ornament,  but  which  gradually  increased  in 
height  and  width.  They  were  afterward  joined  in  groups  (52  :  13),  and  en- 
closed by  columns  and  arches  (51 :  10).  They  sometimes  spread  out  in  a 
fan-shape  (52 :  7),  and  they  are  sometimes  spanned  by  a  pointed  arch  or  by 
a  trefoil  arch  (53:  13,  14).  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  twelfth  century  that 
the  massing  and  decoration  of  the  exterior  became  systematic  and  striking. 
Slender  pilasters  of  slight  projection,  known  as  lisenes,  or  pilaster  strips, 
divided  the  exterior  surface  of  the  halls  vertically,  and  also  added  some 
strength  to  the  structure ;  and  in  the  more  richly  designed  churches  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  windows  were  flanked  by  columns,  which  were  joined  by 
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arches  (51:  10).  Corbel  tables  (51:  1)  became  a  most  important  feature, 
appearing  usually  below  the  horizontal  mouldings  which  ran  from  lisene  to 
lisene,  while  their  special  office  was  to  form  a  cornice  under  the  roof.  These 
corbel  tables  differ  in  form,  being  more  or  less  ornamental ;  but  they  com- 
bine with  the  lisenes  to  break  up  the  walls  in  pleasing  fashion.  Consoles, 
and  mouldings  which  are  rounding  in  profile,  and  are  covered  by  an  orna- 
ment which  suggests  wood-carving  (50 :  12),  were  used  to  support  the  slight 
projection  of  the  roof.  A  comparison  of  the  little  village  church  of  Idensen. 
near  Minden  (52:  5),  with  the  elevation  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Laach 
(50 :  13),  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  at  Cologne  (54 :  1),  or  the  Cathedral 
of  Bamberg  (53:  9),  will  show  the  great  contradictions  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Romanesque  architecture. 

Late  Romanesque  work  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  early  Roman- 
esque work  by  its  effective  grouping  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  the  lantern,  and 
the  towers,  large  and  small,  and  by  its  richer  decoration.  The  latter  is  dis- 
played in  its  greatest  magnificence  in  the  doorways  (51 :  1G  ;  52  :  9,  10)  of  the 
late  Romanesque  style ;  but  the  advance  is  also  marked  by  the  prevalence 
of  vaulted  roofs.  The  art  of  vaulting  had  never  been  entirely  lost.  In  the 
communities  in  which  Roman  civilization  had  taken  root,  the  memory  of 
Roman  vaulting  had  been  kept  alive,  and  the  dome  had  been  a  favorite  sub- 
ject for  imitation.  The  crypts  —  the  subterranean  tombs  built  under  the 
choirs  of  the  churches  —  were  naturally  vaulted  in  order  that  they  might 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  building  which  they  carried,  and  these  crypts  were 
built  as  early  as  the  Carlovingian  period.  But  it  was  a  great  step  from  the 
vaulting  of  a  single  portion  of  the  church  to  the  vaulting  of  the  whole 
building,  and  it  was  not  taken  in  the  same  way,  nor  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
various  countries.  In  some  places  the  nave,  which,  on  account  of  its  great 
height  and  width,  offered  the  greatest  difficulties,  was  at  first  covered  by  a 
simple  barrel  vault,  a  cut  of  which  has  already  been  given  (17  :  G)  ;  but  the 
groined  vault,  which  had  already  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  Romans,  was  more  ordinarily  employed.  Its  construction  is  readily 
understood  if  we  conceive  of  the  groined  vault  as  being  produced  by  the 
intersection  of  two  barrel  vaults  (50:  G).  These  intersect  each  other  in 
four  triangular  surfaces,  of  which  the  lower  corners  alone  require  support, 
since  the  thrusts  of  the  rest  of  the  vaulting  surfaces  balance  each  other. 
The  construction  of  church-buildings  was  entirely  transformed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  groined  vault.  The  piers  used  to  support  the  vaults  became 
the  most  important  members  of  the  design,  and  were  arranged  along  the 
sides  of  the  nave.  The  nave  was  divided  into  square  compartments,  or  bays. 
A  pier  was  placed  in  each  corner  of  each  bay,  and  these  piers  were  con- 
nected by  arches  which  supported  the  vaults.  The  nave  therefore  consisted 
of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  squares  bounded  by  piers.  The  vault  of  each 
bay  (trave'e)  was  self-supporting ;  but  each  of  the  whole  series  also  served 
as  a  support  to  its  neighbors. 

Since  the  bays  of  the  nave  were  larger  than  those  of  the  aisles,  it  fol- 
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lowed  that  the  number  of  vaulted  compartments  in  the  aisles  was  greater 
than  the  number  in  the  nave.  Two  of  the  aisle  vaults  were  equal  to  one  of 
the  nave  vaults  ;  and  further,  since  the  arches  which  separate  the  nave  from 
the  aisles,  and  which  are  supported  by  piers,  are  not  so  wide  as  the  cross 
arches,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  piers  which  belong  to  the 
arcade  and  those  which  carry  the  vaulting  arches.  In  this  system  of  vault- 
ing, every  alternate  pier  is  employed  simply  to  carry  the  wall  of  the  arcade, 
while  the  enclosing  arch,  from  which  the  vaulting  springs,  rests  on  the  two 
piers  on  either  side  of  this  arcade  pier.  This  arrangement  will  be  made  clear 
by  a  reference  to  an  illustration  of  this  vaulting  system  (50:  7),  by  a  study 
of  the  elevation  of  a  part  of  the  cathedral  at  Spires  (50:  S),  and  of  the 
ground-plans  of  various  vaulted  Romanesque  churches  (50:  3;  53:  7;  55: 
G,  7).  At  a  later  period  the  Romanesque  builders  learned  how  to  vault 
narrow  rectangular  compartments  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  alternating 
arcade  piers  with  vaulting  piers  was  abolished.  All  the  piers  served  the 
same  purpose,  and  were  given  the  same  form  ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  of  making  the  number  of  the  aisle  bays  double  that  of  the  bays  of 
the  nave.  All  the  vaults  were  built  upon  the  same  principle,  and  hence  the 
ground-plans  were  designed  with  greater  simplicity  (55:  9).  A  tremendous 
step  was  taken  in  another  direction  when  the  piers  were  joined  diagonally, 
as  well  as  longitudinally  and  transversely,  by  arches  of  cut  stone.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  vault  had  hitherto  met  each  other  in  sharp  angles,  or  arrises; 
but  they  were  now  supported  on  a  ribbed  framework,  and  could  be  built  of 
light  stones  (52  :  2).  But  the  vault  was  not  fully  developed  until  the  time 
of  Gothic  architecture,  when  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced. 

It  i.;  as  impossible  to  designate  any  one  locality  as  that  in  which  Roman- 
esque art  reached  its  most  enduring  and  individual  development,  as  it  is  to 
point  out  any  particular  spot  in  which  the  Romanesque  style  originated.  It 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Romanesque  style,  that  it  sprang  up  in  a 
number  of  places  at  the  same  time :  its  development,  to  be  appreciated,  must 
be  studied  under  various  local  influences.  The  multiplicity  of  forms  which 
existed  during  the  Romanesque  period  was  much  greater  than  that  of  Gothic 
times.  The  dividing  lines  are  principally  those  drawn  by  race ;  and  hence 
we  have  independent  schools  of  Romanesque  art  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  Each  of  these  larger  schools  includes  smaller  provincial  groups 
of  more  or  less  marked  local  peculiarities.  The  architecture  of  Southern 
France  differs  from  that  of  Northern  France,  and  the  Romanesque  of  the 
Rhine  is  unlike  that  of  Lower  Saxony;  and  in  some  provinces  the  classifica- 
tion can  be  carried  much  farther.  Still  every  country  seems  to  have  had 
some  architectural  centre,  which  was  either  some  influential  city  or  some 
famous  bishopric,  some  royal  palace  or  some  large  monastery,  and  which 
fostered  architectural  activity,  and  inspired  the  form  and  execution  of  the 
architecture  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  Sometimes  church  designs  were 
carried  from  one  country  to  another  by  monks  who  emigrated  from  a  distant 
land ;  or  the  call  of  a  bishop  to  a  newly  created  bishopric  furnished  an 
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opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  new  elements  into  architecture,  and  for 
the  demolition  of  existing  traditions.  In  this  way  occurred  the  variety  of 
Romanesque  types,  —  a  variety  which  can  be  understood  only  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  various  styles  of  the  different  countries  and  provinces. 

The  development  of  Romanesque  architecture  in  Germany  is  outlined  in 
the  examples  given  in  Plates  50-60  of  the  illustrations.  The  most  natural 
system  of  study  is  that  based  upon  the  character  of  the  surroundings  in 
which  any  art  was  developed;  it  being  of  special  importance  to  know 
whether  the  locality  has  been  the  scene  of  an  older  civilization,  or  whether 
it  is  freshly  ploughed  land.  Although  the  old  traditions  had  experienced  a 
severe  check,  and  were  rapidly  disappearing  even  in  the  colonies  planted  by 
Rome,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was,  even  in  the  newest  of  the  com- 
munities, an  eager  imitation  of  the  early  capitals  and  the  like  details,  —  an 
imitation  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  studied  under  the  proposed  system, 
and  should  be  considered  by  itself. 

As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  architecture  was  roused  to  activity  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  Southern  Germany,  under  the  rule  of  the  Saxon  emperors: 
Saxony,  the  native  land  of  the  imperial  family,  was  the  scene  of  especial 
enthusiasm.  Christianity  was  new  to  the  people,  prosperity  had  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  silver-mines  of  the  Harz,  and  life 
was  begun  anew  with  fresh  enthusiasm.  The  princes  built  strong  castles 
and  walled  towns,  the  pious  princesses  founded  religious  houses,  and  the 
bishops  enlarged  and  adorned  their  palaces.  Quedlinburg,  Merseburg,  and 
soon  even  Magdeburg,  came  to  the  front.  Hildesheim  was  the  scene  of  a 
rich  art  existence  under  Bishop  Bernward  (d.  1023).  And,  since  the  later 
civilization  of  these  towns  was  not  so  progressive  as  that  of  other  German 
provinces,  the  numerous  buildings  of  the  eleventh  century  remained  un- 
touched, and  even  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth  century  is  comparatively 
conservative  in  character.  The  church  of  Gernrode  (52 :  4),  founded  in 
961  by  the  Margrave  Gero,  is  a  good  example  of  the  Saxon  Romanesque 
style.  The  round  towers  which  flank  the  western  apse,  the  alternation  of 
piers  and  columns  in  the  nave,  and  the  insignificant  character  of  the  transept, 
indicate  early  work. 

The  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Godehard  at  Hildesheim  are  also 
fine  examples  of  the  Saxon  Romanesque.  The  foundations  of  the  former 
(50 :  1)  were  laid  by  Bishop  Bernward  in  1001  at  the  same  time  w  ith  those  of 
the  adjoining  Benedictine  monastery,  and  it  was  dedicated  in  1033.  It  is  true 
that  the  present  church  is  the  one  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  1184 ;  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  original  features  still  remain.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a  three- 
aisled  church,  with  a  double  transept,  and  with  a  choir  at  each  end.  Every 
third  column  of  the  nave  is  replaced  by  a  pier;  and  a  number  of  the  columns 
must  have  belonged  to  the  original  building.  The  Church  of  St.  Godehard 
(50 :  5)  was  completed  in  1133.  In  spite  of  its  late  date,  the  design  of  the 
nave  shows  considerable  similarity  to  that  of  St.  Michael,  especially  in  the 
method  of  the  alternation  of  piers  with  columns.    The  design  of  the  choir 
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is  peculiar.  A  passage,  which  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  side  aisles, 
encloses  the  chancel ;  and  three  niches  open  from  this  aisle.  It  is  possible 
that  this  form  was  imported  from  France,  where  it  was  very  common 
(Poitiers,  Clermont,  Cluny).  Both  the  Hildesheim  churches  are  covered 
by  a  flat  roof ;  and  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  of  St.  Michael  (193:  5)  is  rich 
with  color  decoration.  In  the  Benedictine  church  at  Konigslutter,  near 
Brunswick  (50:  founded  by  the  Emperor  Lothar  in  1B3.3,  and  celebrated 
for  the  carving  of  the  columns  in  the  cloister,  the  variation  in  the  support- 
ing members  is  only  slightly  indicated  by  the  difference  in  the  mouldings  of 
the  piers ;  but  the  choir,  transept,  and  aisles  were  all  vaulted.  The  large 
number  of  apses  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  aisles  were  continued  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  transept,  and  were  finished  by  apses;  and  as  the  tran- 
sept projects  beyond  the  aisles,  there  was  sufficient  room  for  two  more  apses. 
Churches  with  five  apses  are  common  in  Germ  any  (Breitenau  in  Hesse, 
Paulinzelle,  Sangerhausen,  Bosau  in  the  province  of  Saxony),  and  are  the 
harbingers  of  the  later  chapel  system.  The  cathedral  at  Brunswick,  founded 
by  Henry  the  Lion,  displays  a  complete  system  of  vaulting  and  of  compound 
piers.  The  aisle  wall  was  taken  away  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
aisles  were  doubled  (52:  8).  With  the  exception  of  this  addition,  the 
church  remains  in  its  original  form  :  the  broad  facade  is  treated  as  one 
solid  mass,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Saxon  Romanesque  style, 
and  the  cross  form  of  the  design  is  also  visible. 

Tiie  three  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  the  cathedrals  at  Spires, 
Mayence,  and  Worms,  are  of  especial  importance  in  the  history  of  German 
architecture.  The  cathedral  of  Spires  (50:  -i)  was  founded  by  Conrad  II. 
in  1030,  or  soon  after ;  the  original  design  being  of  the  same  gigantic  pro- 
portions which  we  see  in  the  church  of  to-day.  The  twelve  immense  piers 
are  ornamented  by  engaged  columns  (50:  8),  and  carry  the  clerestory  of 
the  nave.  The  royal  crypt,  in  which  the  body  of  the  founder  was  deposited 
in  1039,  is  situated  beneath  the  transepts  and  the  choir.  The  arch  of  tri- 
umph, which  divides  the  choir  from  the  nave,  was  built  about  1000.  The 
date  at  which  the  cathedral  was  finished  has  not  been  established  ;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  whether  it  was  originally  intended  to  vault 
the  extraordinarily  broad  nave.  Repeated  conflagrations  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  church  in  10b!)  have  left  little  of  the  upper  part  of  the  original 
structure.  The  church  underwent  a  complete  restoration  in  1840,  when  a 
new  narthex  was  built  (54  :  0),  and  the  decoration  of  the  interior  was  car- 
ried out.  The  cathedral  of  Mayence  (54:  4,5)  dates  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury (Bishop  Willigis,  970).  The  eastern  round  towers  are  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  building,  and  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Bishop  Bardo  having  rebuilt  the  cathedral  after  the  fire  of  1009. 
The  greater  part  of  the  building  —  except  the  western  transepts  and  the 
western  choir,  which  were  built  in  the  thirteenth  century — must  have  been 
erected  after  the  fire  of  1081.    The  nave  must  also  have  been  vaulted  at 
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this  time,  and  the  vaulting  was  renewed  still  later.  The  view  of  the  ex- 
terior, with  the  mighty  central  lantern  (54 :  4),  shows  the  present  state  of 
the  cathedral  after  its  repeated  restorations.  The  cathedral  of  Worms 
(55  :  G)  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century  (about  1181).  All  these  cathedrals 
display  great  richness  of  design  in  the  piers,  and  a  well-conceived  grouping 
of  masses  and  disposition  of  window  openings.  The  towers  and  the  lantern 
over  the  central  space  are  well  massed  in  them  all,  and  grand  proportions 
and  dimensions  are  everywhere  visible.  The  sparing  use  of  decoration 
shows  that  construction  was  the  thing  which  lay  nearest  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Romanesque  builders,  and  that  they  rested  their  chief  hopes  of  arousing 
the  admiration  of  their  contemporaries  upon  their  boldness  in  constructive 
art. 

In  any  case  these  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Rhine  are  the  greatest  and 
most  original  triumphs  of  German  Romanesque  architecture :  they  are 
monuments  of  a  period  in  which  both  emperor  and  country  could  urge  the 
most  weighty  claims  to  power  and  glory.  The  abbey  church  of  Laach,  near 
Andernach,  founded  in  1093,  and  dedicated  in  1156,  is  an  excellent  type  of 
the  perfected  style.  Our  information  in  regard  to  it  is  based  upon  the  best 
of  authorities,  and  we  know  that  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  complete  state 
of  preservation  (55:  9;  50:  9,  13).  Vaulting  is  employed  throughout:  the 
piers  are  compound,  and  are  moulded  so  as  to  indicate  their  function  of  sup- 
port correctly.  The  cross  form  is  strongly  emphasized,  and  a  strong  and 
consistent  character  is  given  to  the  building  by  the  grouping  of  the  richly 
decorated  towers.  The  double  church  of  Schwarzrheindorf,  opposite  Bonn 
(53 :  5,  6),  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  church  at  Laach  in  point  of 
time.  It  was  built  for  a  crypt  chapel  by  Arnold  of  Wied,  one  of  the  later 
archbishops  of  Cologne,  and  was  dedicated  in  1151.  A  few  years  later  the 
nave  was  lengthened,  and  the  effect  of  the  central  space  was  destroyed.  The 
plan  given  shows  the  original  form.  The  central  space  was  covered  by  a 
lantern,  and  the  adjoining  aisles  and  transepts  by  narrow  groined  vaults  and 
half-domes,  carried  by  very  heavy  walls.  An  open,  vaulted  gallery  under 
the  roof  was  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  This  lessened  their  weight, 
and  also  served  the  beneficent  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  otherwise  massive 
appearance  of  the  structure.  The  rich  development  of  the  choir,  which  was 
demanded  by  the  purpose  of  the  church,  is  also  found  in  the  neighboring 
churches  at  Cologne.  The  close  similarity  between  the  apsidal  transept  and 
the  choir,  the  two  spaces  being  of  the  same  width,  is  especially  remarkable, 
and  suggests  the  trefoil  form.  The  history  of  many  of  the  Cologne 
churches  goes  back  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  or  at  least  as  far  as  the 
eleventh  century;  but  Cologne  architecture  did  not  receive  its  individual 
stamp  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  time  of  the  great  political  and  commercial  activity  of  the 
"Holy  City."  The  Church  of  St.  Maria  in  Capitolio  (52:  1)  is  built  with 
a  compound  choir,  and  was  begun  at  a  very  early  date  (1049).  The  plan 
which  is  given  shows  only  the  end  of  the  nave.    The  lantern  over  the  cen- 
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tral  space  is  surrounded  by  spaces  covered  by  barrel  vaults,  into  which  open 
apses  crowned  by  half-domes.  These  vaults  and  half-domes  rest  on  col- 
umns, which  also  support  the  groined  vaults  covering  the  aisle  which  encloses 
the  transepts  and  choir.  The  upper  part  of  the  church,  and  the  ornament 
on  the  exterior,  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  the 
nave,  which  was  originally  covered  by  a  flat  roof,  was  not  vaulted  until  later. 
The  most  striking  example  of  choir  construction  in  Cologne  is  that  given 
by  the  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  (54:  1).  The 
transept  is  made  a  part  of  an  organic  whole  by  the  introduction  of  the 
round  towers,  which  are  decorated  in  the  same  way  as  the  transept. 
The  gable  of  the  nave  rises  above  the  roof  of  the  choir,  and  above  this,  in 
turn,  rises  the  lantern.  The  small  towers,  which  become  octagonal  toward 
the  top,  form  a  frame  to  the  lantern ;  and  the  heavy  tower  of  the  narthex 
forms  the  apex  of  the  group.  In  comparison  with  the  choir,  the  nave,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  Cologne  churches,  appears  but  slightly  developed,  and 
is  almost  lost  (50:  4).  While  the  perspective  effect  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  object  which  the  architect  had  in  view  in  making  the  general 
design,  the  decorative  detail  seems  to  have  been  planned  with  reference  to 
the  attainment  of  a  richer  scheme  of  color.  The  string  courses  and  the 
open  galleries  produce  a  very  picturesque  effect.  Play  of  color  in  archi- 
tecture and  in  decoration  had  long  been  indigenous  in  Cologne.  We  know 
that  Albero  constructed  the  lost  vaulting  of  the  nave  in  1219;  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  we  owe  the  entire  plan  of  this  fine  building  to  this 
architect. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  primitive  Church  of  St.  Gereon  (55 :  8)  is  ex- 
plained by  its  original  purpose.  It  was  built  for  a  burial  chapel,  and  held 
the  bones  of  the  Theban  legions,  who,  according  to  the  Cologne  legend,  had 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  fourth  century.  [The  Swiss  legend  places  their 
martyrdom  much  earlier.]  A  nave  was  added  to  the  original  church  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  twelfth  century  saw  the  further  addition  of  a 
choir  and  towers.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  original  chapel  was  re- 
stored in  the  form  of  a  decagon  (55  :  .">).  The  architectural  decoration  of 
the  later  portions  of  the  building  corresponds  to  the  style  of  the  Cologne 
churches,  —  a  style  which  was  in  vogue  in  other  places  beside  Cologne,  as 
is  seen  in  the  Church  of  St.  Quirinus  at  Xeuss  (55:  1).  The  fan-shaped 
windows,  the  arcades  above  the  arches  of  the  nave,  and  the  flat,  pointed  form 
of  these  arches  occur  also  in  Rhenish  churches  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  It  is  the  custom  to  designate 
these  later  buildings  as  belonging  to  the  transition  ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  use 
this  term  in  this  connection  if  we  understand  it  to  mean  that  these  churches 
were  a  conscious  preparation  for  Gothic  construction ;  for  the  Gothic  style 
could  never  have  been  developed  from  the  Rhenish  buildings.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  pure  Romanesque  style  is  lost  sight  of  in  the 
Rhenish  churches,  and  especially  in  those  of  Cologne,  where  special  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  decorative  effect  of  the  design,  and  where  the  picturesque 
was  studied  to  a  certain  extent. 
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The  same  statements  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  most  magnificent 
Romanesque  building  of  Central  Germany, —  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg 
(53:  8,  9).  The  church  has  three  aisles,  and  is  finished  at  either  end  by 
a  choir.  Each  of  the  choirs  is  built  over  a  crypt ;  but  there  are  no  transepts 
at  the  eastern  end.  The  difference  of  the  forms  employed  in  the  building 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cathedral  was  not  completed  until  late  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  western  towers,  with  the  open  stair  turrets  at 
the  corners,  are  very  differently  treated  from  the  eastern  square  towers.  The 
Romanesque  character  is  preserved,  on  the  whole,  even  in  the  way  in  which 
the  pointed  arches  are  used  in  the  arcades  of  the  nave.  The  cathedral  of 
Naumburg  (53 :  7)  displays  similar  characteristics ;  the  nave,  which  prob- 
ably dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  being  vaulted  in 
square  bays,  and  the  arcades  being  spanned  by  pointed  arches.  The  minster 
at  Basel  (58:  1,  3),  although  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  still  a  very  close 
imitation  of  this  style.  It  is  true  that  this  minster  was  founded  at  an  early 
date ;  but  the  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  of  the  present  church  date  from 
the  conflagration  of  1185.  The  choir  was  built  under  Gothic  influence. 
Two  archways  are  included  in  a  single  bay,  and  the  piers  are  extremely  rich 
in  outline.  Above  the  arches  runs  a  gallery,  the  small  columns  of  which 
carry  round  arches  ;  and  the  heavy  clerestory  wall  of  each  bay  is  pierced  by 
two  round-arched  windows. 

The  approach  of  Gothic  architecture  —  an  architecture  which  aimed  at 
supporting  the  vaults  more  effectively,  and  at  counterbalancing  their  thrust 
by  opposing  to  it  the  weight  of  heavy  piers  —  is  much  more  plainly  visible 
in  two  other  churchas.  The  abbey  church  at  Heisterbach  (54:  2,  3),  at  the 
foot  of  the  Siebengebirge,  was  built  in  the  period  between  1202  and  1233 ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  the  choir,  was  unfortunately  de- 
stroyed in  1810.  It  was  a  Cistercian  foundation.  Other  Cistercian  churches, 
distinguished  by  their  square  eastern  ends,  and  by  the  chapel-like  chambers 
which  open  from  the  choir  aisles,  are  given  in  the  illustrations  (52  :  11,  12  ; 
53:  1).  Both  Riddagshausen  and  Ebrach  in  Franconia  date  from  the 
be  ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Small  niche-like  chapels  were  built 
along  the  walls  of  the  aisles  and  the  long  choir ;  and  columns  stand  in  the 
openings  of  these  niches,  from  which  the  lofty  aisle  vaults  rise  toward  the 
nave.  The  eager  desire  to  strengthen  the  vaults  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  choir.  Strong  walls  are  carried  out  from  the  points  of  support 
over  the  roof  of  the  choir  aisle,  and  the  thrust  of  the  vaults  is  taken 
up  by  these  buttresses.  The  approach  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  direct 
imitation  of  a  French  model  (the  cathedral  of  Noyon),  are  very  plainly  visible 
in  the  cathedral  of  Limburg  on  the  Lahn  (55  :  2,  3;  51:  7) ;  but  the  short 
nave  and  the  external  galleries  suggest  the  churches  of  Cologne.  The  design 
of  the  interior,  the  galleries  over  the  side  aisles,  and  the  narrow  passage- 
way (triforium),  built  above  the  gallery  in  the  wall  itself,  are  all  borrowed 
from  French  examples.  The  choir  is  surrounded  by  an  aisle,  and  the 
thrust  of  the  vaults  is  taken  up  by  arches  and  by  heavy  external  piers. 
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The  builders  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Tonrnay  (55 :  4)  were  in- 
fluenced partly  by  French  and  partly  by  Rhenish  influences.  Its  nave, 
which  is  still  covered  by  a  flat  roof,  was  built  in  114G;  while  the  transepts, 
like  those  of  the  cathedral  of  Limburg,  were  designed  after  the  cathedral 
at  Noyon. 

The  examples  which  have  been  given  illustrate  the  development  of  Ger- 
man Romanesque  architecture  from  its  beginning  in  the  tenth  century  to 
the  point  at  which  the  Romanesque  style  sought  to  break  loose  from  the 
restraints  of  its  severe  simplicity  into  the  freedom  of  rich  decoration,  and 
began  to  identify  itself  with  the  forms  of  Gothic  construction.  A  few  more 
architectural  groups  ought  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  architectural  activity  during  the  twelfth  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  centuries. 

A  succession  of  stately  Romanesque  vaulted  buildings  is  to  be  found  in 
Alsace.  We  have  only  the  choir  and  the  transept  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
Church  at  Murbach  (56:  1).  The  choir  is  square  ended,  and  two  heavy 
towers  rise  from  the  narrow  transepts.  The  decoration  of  the  exterior  con- 
sists of  small  pilasters  and  string  courses.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  at  Rosheim  bears  the  stamp  of  originality  (56  :  3-8).  It  is  a  three- 
aisled  church  with  a  transept,  and  a  choir  two  bays  in  length.  Columns 
and  large  piers  are  used  alternately  in  the  nave.  Pilasters  appear  on  the 
faces  of  the  piers,  and  carry  the  round  arches  which  support  the  vaults. 
No  two  of  the  capitals,  which  are  all  cubiform,  are  alike.  There  are  no 
towers  on  the  facade,  which,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  severe  and  gloomy 
interior,  is  quiet  and  harmonious  in  its  design ;  and  the  nave  walls  rise 
above  the  aisle  roof  in  the  centre,  the  whole  facade,  with  its  interrupted 
gable,  thus  presenting  an  imposing  appearance.  The  facade  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  at  Mauresmiinster,  near  Zabern  (56 :  9),  has  a  very  different 
effect,  being  much  more  compact  and  severe.  The  narthex  is  open,  —  the 
roof  being  carried  upon  two  columns,  —  and  is  flanked  by  two  towers  deco- 
rated by  pilasters.  The  facade  of  the  church  of  Gebweiler  (53:  4),  built 
some  generations  later,  is  much  finer  and  more  harmonious  than  the  Maures- 
miinster facade.  The  decoration  is  richer ;  and  the  proportions  are  purer, 
and  are  better  balanced.  The  proportions  of  the  height  of  the  different 
stories,  the  division  of  the  doorways,  and  the  extension  of  the  towers  above 
the  aisles,  are  all  worthy  of  study  in  this  connection.  The  appreciation  of 
the  principles  of  effective  grouping  and  decoration  gradually  became  more 
general,  as  we  learn  from  the  remains  of  the  church  at  Pfaffenheim,  near 
Rufach  (55 :  2).  This  church  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  is  still  standing.  It  has  a  pentagonal  choir,  with  a  closed 
gallery  under  the  roof.  The  towers  of  the  Church  of  St.  Fides  at  Schlettstadt 
(57  :  1,  4)  show  that  it  was  built  after  a  Romanesque  design.  It  is  three- 
aisled,  with  quadrangular  bays,  transepts,  and  three  apses;  and  the  nave 
bays  are  separated  from  the  aisles  by  pointed  arches.  The  transition  which 
took  place  during  this  architectural  period  is  plainly  visible  in  the  Bene- 
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dictine  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Neuweiler  (57:  2,7;  58:  2). 
The  square  eastern  end,  the  transept,  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the 
nave  aisles,  date  from  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  are  Roman- 
esque in  form;  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
built  in  the  early  Gothic  style  after  the  study  of  French  architecture  had 
come  into  fashion. 

An  example  of  Suabian  architecture  is  furnished  by  a  conventual 
church  at  Oberstenfeld,  near  Marbach  (57:  3),  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
nave,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  which  prevailed  in  Southern  Germany 
(Oberzell,  and  Unterzell  on  the  island  of  Reichenau,  Hirschau,  Alpirsbach, 
etc.),  are  supported  on  columns.  These  columns,  however,  are  supported 
on  pointed  arches ;  and  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the  nave  show  that  vaulting- 
was  attempted.  The  church  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  church 
at  Ellwangen  (57:  5)  (1 100-2 i)  is  of  a  regular  cross  form,  is  vaulted 
throughout,  and  possesses  five  apses. 

The  architecture  of  Westphalia,  which  followed  both  Rhenish  and  Saxon 
models,  is  illustrated  by  the  cathedral  of  Soest  (55:  7).  Both  the  vaulting 
cf  the  nave  and  the  deep  narthex  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  cathedral 
at  Minister  (55  :  11)  was  originally  vaulted.  The  pointed  arch  is  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  this  building :  the  choir  is  enclosed  by  a  low  aisle  in 
Gothic  fashion ;  and  a  gallery  in  the  wall,  which  looks  out  into  the  nave 
through  an  arcade  of  small  columns,  rests  upon  the  arcades  of  the  nave. 
The  double  choir  is  especially  noticeable.  The  hall  church,  the  favorite 
Westphalian  type,  is  exemplified  by  the  cathedral  of  Paderborn  (55 :  10),— 
a  building  without  any  consistent  design,  several  centuries  having  labored 
to  bring  it  to  completion.  The  oldest  part  is  (he  large  and  massive  western 
tower,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  century.  The  equal  height  of  nave 
and  aisles,  their  breadth  also  being  often  the  same,  the  insignificance,  or 
even  the  disappearance,  of  the  clerestory,  and  the  removal  of  the  windows 
from  the  clerestory  to  the  aisle  walls,  suggested  a  hall  supported  by  piers  ; 
and  hence  the  name  of  hall  churches. 

While  the  architectural  activity  which  prevailed  in  the  Austro-German 
provinces  and  the  neighboring  Slavo-Hungarian  countries  displays  no  essen- 
tially different  results  from  those  already  described  (PI.  59),  the  use  of 
brick  in  Northern  Germany,  throughout  the  plains  from  Holland  to  Poland, 
led  to  new  developments.  The  tiles  or  bricks,  which  were  burnt  in  slabs 
of  equal  size  and  small  dimensions,  were  welded  into  a  firm  and  solid  mass 
by  the  use  of  mortar.  Some  of  them  were  moulded  into  decorative  forms, 
and  were  given  various  colors.  Their  nature  rendered  them  useful  in  build- 
ing piers  and  vaults,  and  gave  a  certain  massive  character  to  the  walls. 
V  hile  it  rendered  plastic  design  impossible,  it  was  well  adapted  to  flat 
ornament,  and  rendered  necessary  the  substitution  of  the  straight  line  for 
the  strong  profiles  and  easily  struck  curves  of  stone-work.  The  cubic 
capital  for  instance,  lost  its  rounded  outlines,  and  took  on  the  form  of  a 
pyramidoid  (60  :  2,  3)  ;  the  abacus  was  simply  chamfered;  while  the  corbel 
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tables  and  string  courses  were  made  of  moulded  brick,  and  were  enriched 
Simply  by  the  interlacing  of  the  arches  (60:  1,  4).  Lozenge  ornaments 
(60:  5),  small  brackets,  and  bands  of  simple  brick  laid  obliquely,  which 
could  be  set  without  difficulty,  were  great  favorites ;  and  pattern-work  and 
the  polychromatic  decoration  of  flat  surfaces  and  of  details  were  much  in 
vogue. 

Among  the  numerous  brick  buildings  of  North  Germany  (Jerichow,  the 
cathedral  at  Liibeck,  etc.)  the  Cistercian  church  at  Dobrilugk  in  the 
Lausitz  (60 :  6),  may  be  selected  as  a  good  example.  It  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  regular  foruu 

In  Scandinavia  wood  became  the  principal  building  material  from  cli- 
matic reasons.  In  Romanesque  times  only  prominent  churches  like  the 
cathedral  at  Roeskild  in  Seeland  were  built  of  stone.  This  church,  which 
was  built  under  King  Knud  IV.  (1080-86),  is  not  in  its  original  form,  the 
present  church  having  been  built  in  imitation  of  Brunswick  cathedral  (60: 
7).  The  architectural  forms  of  the  wooden  churches  of  Norway  give  us  no 
certain  information  in  regard  to  their  age,  because  they  were  determined 
less  by  the  period  than  by  the  character  of  the  building  material.  The 
ground-plan  and  elevation  of  the  church  of  Hitterdal  (60:  8)  are  given  as 
illustrative  of  the  style.  The  chief  feature  of  the  design  was  the  almost 
Square  nave,  which  was  carried  on  wooden  columns.  The  choir  lay  to  the 
east  of  the  nave,  which  was  surrounded  by  aisles;  and  for  greater  security 
the  whole  building  was  enclosed  by  a  second  aisle,  or  passage-way,  which  was 
furnished  with  small  windows  placed  high  up  in  the  walls.  The  structure 
resembles  a  pyramid,  even  preserving  something  of  the  stepped  character 
of  the  latter.  The  rough  boards,  planks,  and  logs,  and  the  moss  which 
filled  the  joints,  would  have  made  the  Norwegian  wooden  churches  appear 
very  poverty-stricken  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  carving  and  color  decoration 
lavished  upon  them.  The  carvers  seem  to  have  repeated  the  old  ribbon  and 
woven  patterns  for  centuries. 

Wooden  buildings  were  originally  the  rule  in  England  also :  indeed,  the 
mediaeval  domestic  architecture  of  the  North  was  almost  entirely  based  on 
a  wooden  construction.  Traces  of  this  construction  are  visible  in  great 
numbers  in  the  stone  buildings  of  the  English  Romanesque  style.  The 
name  of  Romanesque,  however,  is  not  in  general  use  in  England.  The 
English  usually  speak  of  a  Saxon  style,  which  prevailed  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Danes  in  the  tenth  century,  and  of  the  Norman  style,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Norman  conquest  in  1066  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Some  of  the  remains  of  Saxon  architecture  still  exist,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  They  consist  of  towers,  crypts, 
a  few  arches,  and  fragments  of  walls.  Bishops  of  architectural  proclivities 
and  men  skilled  in  architectural  methods  came  over  from  France  with  the 
Norman  princes.  The  consequent  activity  left  traces  which  are  plainly 
visible  to-day,  and  produced  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  architecture  of  Eng- 
land.   It  is  not  probable  that  the  architects  imported  from  France  entirely 
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ignored  Saxon  traditions:  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  adapted 
themselves  to  the  prevailing  construction  in  the  same  way  that  Gothic  work- 
men incorporated  earlier  details  in  their  own  work.  The  Norman  style 
may  be  called  the  focus  of  English  architecture.  The  chapel  in  the  White 
Tower  in  the  Tower  of  London  dates  from  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  is  three  aisled,  and  is  vaulted  by  barrel  vaults.  The  capitals 
(60:  13)  of  the  heavy  round  piers  are  very  fiat,  and  are  decorated  by  volutes 
at  the  chamfered  corners.  Another  favorite  form  of  capital  (60:  10)  was 
made  of  small  blocks  of  stone  arranged  in  a  row.  The  folded  capital 
(chapiteau  godronne),  which  looks  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  a  row  of 
cones,  is  a  kind  of  block  capital,  and  was  evidently  an  attempt  to  lessen 
the  unwieldiness  of  the  original  form.  The  most  striking  features  of  the 
ground-plans  are  the  great  length,  the  placing  of  the  transept  near  the 
centre  of  the  church,  and  the  square  eastern  end.  A  gallery  was  built  above 
the  thick  circular  piers,  which  were  sometimes  replaced  by  compound  piers. 
The  nave  was  usually  covered  by  a  flat  wooden  roof.  The  ornament  of  the 
wall  surfaces  and  arches  consisted  of  geometric  outlines,  zigzags,  scrolls, 
and  scales  (60 :  9).  Plant-forms  seldom  occur.  One  of  the  ordinary  illus- 
trations of  the  Anglo-Norman  style  is  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  his  immediate  successors  (1108-54): 
the  vaulting,  however,  is  of  a  later  date.  The  nave  of  the  cathedral  of 
Peterborough  (60:  10)  was  erected  in  1118-95,  and  Gloucester  cathedral 
was  built  after  1088  (60:  11).  The  greater  number  of  the  English  cathe- 
drals, which  were  often  conventual  churches  also,  display  some  Norman 
features. 

The  Romanesque  architecture  of  Italy  was  developed  under  very  differ- 
ent conditions  from  those  which  existed  on  the  north  of  the  Alps.  Classic 
ruins  were  visible  everywhere,  and  the  new  races  were  obliged  to  advance 
slowly.  The  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  to  struggle  with  greater 
difficulties  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  In  Italy  the  church  was  not  the 
creator  and  guardian  of  art  as  it  was  in  the  north.  The  cities  which  were 
to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  spiritual  development  of  Italy 
were  still  filled  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  civilization,  and  needed  a  longer 
period  of  recuperation  before  they  could  undertake  the  task  of  building 
up  a  new  culture.  Hence  the  art  of  Italy  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  was  not  so  rich  nor  so  progressive  as  the  contemporaneous  art  of 
Germany  and  France,  where  national  life  found  ready  expression  in  every 
direction. 

Rome  was  the  most  poverty-stricken  of  the  Italian  cities.  All  the  ar- 
chitectural enthusiasm  that  existed  previous  to  the  twelfth  century  was 
occupied  in  repairing  the  early  Christian  buildings,  in  putting  on  a  new 
roof  here  and  there,  and  in  adding  apses  or  entrances.  The  only  art  in 
which  they  excelled  at  this  period  was  that  of  sawing  up  the  fragments  of 
old  walls,  and  arranging  them  in  decorative  designs  upon  slabs  of  stone. 
This  formed  the  principal  occupation  of  the  Roman  marmorarii.    The  sack 
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of  Rome  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  1084  marks  the  lowest  point  of  Roman 
degradation.  The  earliest  tendency  to  art  activity  was  manifested  in  those 
communities  which  were  bound  to  the  Orient  by  political  and  commercial 
considerations.  The  most  celebrated  example  of  Byzantine  influence  in 
Italian  architecture  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  (63:  2-4). 
The  main  part  of  the  building  was  erected  between  97G  and  1071 ;  but 
many  later  additions  were  made  to  the  church,  especially  in  the  decoration 
in  mosaic,  the  upper  part  of  the  facade  not  having  been  built  until  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  the 
addition  of  aisles  and  porches.  Five  domes  rise  from  heavy  piers  and 
arches,  repeating  the  cross  form  in  their  arrangement.  Columns  stand 
between  the  piers,  and  carry  the  galleries  of  the  aisles.  Both  the  construc- 
tion and  the  marble  casings  and  mosaics  of  the  decoration  closely  imitate 
Byzantine  models.  Byzantine  influence  also  made  itself  felt  in  another  part 
of  Italy.  The  provinces  of  Southern  Italy  were  under  Byzantine  domina- 
tion, and  maintained  constant  communication  with  Constantinople.  Al- 
though industrial  art  products  were  those  most  influenced  by  the  Orient, 
yet  some  Oriental  features  also  crop  out  in  the  midst  of  the  local  architec- 
tural forms.  The  cathedrals  of  Salerno  and  Amalfi,  of  Bari,  Trani,  and 
Troja,  are  among  the  most  interesting  works  of  Southern  Italy.  The  archi- 
tecture of  Sicily  is  especially  striking  in  its  combination  of  different  forms. 
This  ancient  Roman  province  was  under  a  Byzantine  governor  from  the 
sixth  century  until  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Arabs  began  a  series  of 
descents  from  the  African  coast,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  island  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  Saracenic  power  and  civilization  during  the  next 
two  centuries.  The  Arabs  were  succeeded  by  Norman  princes,  who  dis- 
turbed the  existing  condition  of  things  very  little,  however,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  exercise  of  mere  political  power.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  French  were  spoken  with  equal  fluency ;  and 
the  Sicilian  architecture  of  the  time  shows  a  similar  mingling  of  styles. 
The  cathedral  of  Palermo,  with  which  no  contemporaneous  Italian  building 
can  be  compared  for  harmony  and  magnificence  of  design,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  this  reconciliation.  The  ground-plan  of  the  Capella  Palatina  (62  : 
G)  in  the  castle  at  Palermo  (1PJ9-40)  is  in  the  form  of  a  three-aisled 
basilica.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  is  carried  on  columns  which  are  partly 
fluted,  which  are  crowned  by  Corinthian  capitals,  and  are  connected  by 
pointed  arches;  the  ceiling  is  finished  by  the  familiar  wooden  stalactite 
vault  of  the  Saracens.  The  choir  is  covered  by  a  dome,  and  has  three 
apses.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  faced  by  marble ;  the  upper  part  is 
decorated  in  mosaic ;  and  the  whole  interior  is  dazzling  in  the  magnificence 
of  its  color,  which  is  softened  by  the  mildness  of  the  light  admitted  by  the 
small  windows.  The  Benedictine  Church  of  Monreale  at  Palermo  is  an- 
other magnificent  building.  The  cloister  (63  :  1),  with  its  graceful  shafts 
and  grouped  columns  decorated  in  mosaic,  is  more  like  the  courts  of  the 
Oriental  palaces  than  like  the  passages  of  the  northern  cloisters. 
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The  cathedral  of  Pisa  (62 :  4,  5)  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  buildings 
of  Central  Italy.  It  was  not  completed  nntil  the  twelfth  century.  It  was 
erected  as  a  triumphal  monument,  and  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  glory 
of  its  founder  by  the  quantity  and  cost  of  the  materials  employed.  It  is 
five-aisled,  and  is  intersected  by  a  three-aisled  transept :  the  intersection  is 
covered  by  a  dome,  and  the  decoration  of  the  exterior  consists  of  alternate 
bands  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  of  arcades  and  columned  galleries. 
The  design  of  the  facade,  and  the  projection  of  the  central  gable  above  the 
sloping  roof  of  the  aisles,  were  much  imitated  in  Tuscany.  The  use  of  open 
galleries  in  exterior  decoration  is  also  seen  in  the  Leaning  Tower,  which, 
like  all  campaniles,  was  situated  near  the  cathedral.  It  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century  (1174),  and  was  originally  perpendicular.  When  the  foun- 
dations settled,  however,  and  the  tower  began  to  incline,  the  upper  stories 
of  the  south  side  of  the  tower  were  built  somewhat  higher  than  those  on 
the  north  side,  so  that  it  seems  more  oblique  than  it  really  is. 

Another  celebrated  Tuscan  building  is  the  Church  of  San  Miniato  al 
Monte,  near  Florence  (62  :  2,  3).  It  is  very  old,  the  ground-plan  resembling 
the  plan  of  a  basilica  without  transepts.  Columns  and  piers  alternate  in 
the  nave,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  large  transverse  arches  resting 
on  the  piers.  The  facade,  decorated  in  colored  marble,  is  remarkable  for 
its  graceful  panelling  and  its  pseudo-antique  columns  and  pilasters,  and  was 
probably  built  during  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Tuscan  cities  of  Lucca,  Arezzo,  Pistoja,  and  Empoli  were  also  re- 
markable for  their  architectural  activity  during  the  Romanesque  period ; 
and  there  was  also  a  remarkable  architectural  development  in  the  Lombard 
towns  of  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Verona.  The  use  of  groined  vaults  supported 
by  compound  piers  was  more  common  here  than  in  the  provinces  south  of 
the  Apennines.  The  facade  does  not  indicate  the  division  of  the  interior 
into  nave  and  aisles,  the  whole  building  being  covered  by  a  simple  gable. 
Corbel  tables,  galleries,  —  which  sometimes  rise  obliquely,  following  the  line 
of  the  gable,  —  wheel  windows,  and  porches  which  were  carried  on  arcades, 
and  often  projected  from  the  facade,  were  the  principal  decorative  features. 
The  cathedral  of  Piacenza  (62:  1),  begun  in  li'22,  and  the  cathedral  at 
Parma  (63:  5,  6),  are  good  examples  of  this  style.  The  latter,  which  was 
rebuilt  after  an  earthquake  in  1117,  resembles  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  in 
having  a  dome  not  only  over  the  central  space  and  on  the  eastern  apse,  but 
also  over  each  end  of  the  transept.  The  facade  of  S.  Donato  at  Zara  (62 : 
7),  which  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  shows  that  the  Italian  Roman- 
esque had  been  adopted  in  Dalmatia.  The  Church  of  San  Antonio  in  Padua 
(63 :  7),  completed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  designed,  as  its  numerous 
chapels  indicate,  for  a  pilgrimage  church,  shows  how  long  the  influence  of 
the  domed  construction  of  St.  Mark's  was  maintained. 

The  perfection  of  the  French  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not 
reached  until  the  Gothic  period,  which  began  with  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  but  this  perfection  could  never  have  been  so  brilliantly 
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developed  without  long  preparation.  Frauce  must  have  enjoyed  a  long  and 
prosperous  season  of  architectural  activity  in  Romanesque  times ;  and  that 
it  did  is  a  fact  established  by  the  chronicles  which  relate  the  general  restora- 
tion of  a  number  of  churches  during  the  eleventh  century.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  the  Romanesque  churches  are  not  so  numerous  and  interesting 
in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Loire  as  in  the  southern  provinces.  In  the 
first  place,  the  northern  provinces  developed  an  extremely  rich  architecture 
in  later  centuries,  and  the  earlier  works  were  naturally  sacrificed  to  make 
room  for  it ;  and  secondly,  the  southern  provinces,  which  differed  from  the 
Frankish  tribes  in  language,  in  law,  in  traditions,  and  in  origin,  began  to 
cultivate  art  sooner,  and  with  greater  eagerness,  than  did  the  northern  com- 
munities :  they  also  discarded  art  sooner.  There  was  no  want  of  Roman 
examples  in  the  south;  and  they  not  only  offered  the  best  models  in  orna- 
mental detail,  but  they  also  suggested  the  use  of  domes  and  barrel  vaults. 
The  barrel  vault  was  employed  to  cover  the  whole  length  of  the  nave  ;  and 
since  it  required  strong  support,  half  barrel  vaults  were  built  over  the  aisles 
to  counteract  the  thrust  of  the  main  vault. 

Among  the  most  interesting  Romanesque  churches  of  France  may  be 
named  St.  Sernin  at  Toulouse,  St.  Trophime  at  Aries,  Notre  Dame  at 
Avignon,  Notre  Dame  du  Port  at  Clermont,  St.  Andre  at  Vienne,  St.  Phili- 
bert  at  Tournus,  Notre  Dame  at  Beaune,  and  the  cathedral  of  Valence. 
The  largest  of  the  Romanesque  churches,  the  celebrated  abbey  church  at 
Cluny,  was  destroyed  and  carried  off  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  This 
church  was  principally  built  in  the  twelfth  century ;  but  the  foundations  of 
the  style,  as  it  occurs  in  the  churches  of  Provence  and  Auvergne,  and  in 
the  old  provinces  of  Aquitaine  and  Burgundy,  had  been  established  in  the 
preceding  century.  It  would  otherwise  have  been  almost  impossible  for  the 
different  architectural  groups  to  have  been  so  clearly  defined,  and  for 
the  principal  types  to  have  made  such  headway.  The  churches  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  a  province  were  always  built  in  imitation  of  the  principal 
church  of  the  district.  In  this  way  St.  Lazaire  at  Autun  was  the  model 
for  Beaune  and  Saulieu,  and  St.  Cdsaire  in  Angouleme  was  imitated 
throughout  Charente.  This  imitation  indicates  long  practice  in  art 
methods.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne 
(64 :  2-4 ;  65 :  1)  is  a  good  example  of  the  Romanesque  architecture  of 
Southern  France.  The  choir  is  surrounded  by  a  low  aisle,  and  is  enclosed 
by  four  chapels.  The  nave  is  bounded  by  piers  with  engaged  columns  on 
their  faces,  and  is  covered  by  a  barrel  vault.  The  galleries  above  the  aisles 
were  covered  by  half-barrel  vaults,  which  abutted  against  the  vaults  of 
the  nave. 

The  Church  of  St.  Front  at  Perigueux  (64 :  G,  7)  is  of  a  very  different 
character.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  is  covered  by  five  domes. 
The  imitation  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  and  of  the  Byzantine 
work  in  general  is  undeniable ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  clear  in  what  way 
these  forms  found  their  way  westward.    The  single-aisled  burial-chapel  of 
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the  Plantagenets,  the  abbey  church  of  Fontevrault  (64:  10;  65:  2,  3), 
which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  is  also  domed.  The  choir,  which  is 
narrower  than  the  nave,  is  surrounded  by  an  aisle  and  radiating  chapels. 
The  cathedral  of  Autun  (64 :  8)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  churches.  Some  of  its  details  resemble  the  antique ;  but  the  pointed 
arches  of  the  arcades,  the  barrel  vaults,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  narrow 
galleries  over  the  aisles,  deserve  special  attention  from  the  student  of  the 
Romanesque.  The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  la  Grande  in  Poitiers  (64  :  1)  is 
an  example  of  the  rich  decoration  of  the  facades,  which  sometimes,  like  those 
of  Provence,  resemble  classic  forms;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  decoration 
sometimes  covers  the  whole  surface  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments  and  figures. 
The  church  itself  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  three-aisled,  and  is 
covered  with  barrel  vaults.  Normandy  was  the  scene  of  the  most  important 
architectural  achievements  of  Northern  France.  Of  the  two  abbeys  founded 
in  Caen  iii  1063  by  William  the  Conqueror,  that  of  St.  Etienne  (64 :  9)  is 
the  most  interesting ;  but  it  has  retained  very  little  of  its  original  form, 
having  been  largely  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth  century.  Transverse  and  groin 
arches  rise  from  the  compound  piers  which  stand  at  the  corners  of  each  bay, 
and  these  arches  form  the  framework  of  the  vaulting.  Arches  are  also 
carried  by  the  subordinate  piers,  which  usually  serve  merely  as  a  support  for 
the  arcades.  These  arches  intersect  the  diagonal  ribs,  and  transform  the 
quadripartite  vaults  into  sexpartite  vaults,  which  consist  of  four  smaller  and 
two  larger  triangular  vaulting  surfaces.  This  arrangement  was  entirely 
foreign  to  Romanesque  construction,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the  tran- 
sition to  the  Gothic. 

In  comparison  with  Germany  and  France,  Spain  cannot  be  considered 
of  more  than  minor  importance  in  the  geography  of  mediaeval  art,  in  spite 
of  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  its  single  buildings.  The  southern 
part  of  the  country  was  under  Moorish  rule,  and  put  forth  charming  blossoms 
of  Oriental  art ;  but  the  power  of  the  Christian  princes  was  slow  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  north,  and  Christian  civilization  made  but  slight  progress. 
The  churches,  which  were  rebuilt  little  by  little,  were  designed  under  the 
influence  of  the  architecture  of  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Southern  France. 
A  number  of  their  architects  came  from  France,  and  this  explains  the  use  of 
the  barrel  vault  in  the  Spanish  Romanesque  churches.  The  cathedral  of 
Santiago  de  Compostella,  a  famous  Mecca  of  the  Middle  Ages,  borrowed  its 
ground-plan  from  the  Provencal  churches  (65  :  4,  G).  The  nave,  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  Gothic  cathedrals  so  far  as  length  is  concerned, 
is  covered  by  barrel  vaults,  which  are  strengthened  by  cross  arches  ;  and  the 
aisle  galleries  are  roofed  by  half  barrel  vaults.  The  choir  is  enclosed  by  an 
aisle  and  a  row  of  chapels.  In  the  Church  of  S.  Yincente  at  Avila  (65 :  7) 
barrel  vaults  are  used  only  in  the  transepts,  groined  vaults  being  employed 
in  the  nave.  In  the  cathedral  of  Salamanca  (65 :  5)  the  central  space  is 
covered  by  an  immense  dome ;  but  the  pointed  arch  is  effectively  used  in  the 
arcades  and  vaulting,  showing  that  the  building  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 


VII.  —  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Attention  was  directed  .it  an  early  period  to  the  perfection  and  strength- 
ening of  the  vault.  The  results  of  these  efforts  and  their  organization  into 
a  regular  system  led  to  the  architectural  style  which  has  received  the  unmean- 
ing but  universally  accepted  name  of  the  Gothic.  The  need  of  a  compre- 
hensive overhauling  of  the  construction  of  the  vault  was  not  imperative  so 
long  as  the  churches  were  small,  and  the  architectural  activity  was  principally 
confined  to  making  additions  to  older  structures ;  but  it  became  extremely 
urgent  when  the  cities  acquired  power  and  consequence,  and  the  burghers 
began  to  wish  to  see  the  importance  and  strength  of  their  position  expressed 
in  monumental  form.  When  the  desire  was  felt  to  erect  churches  of  an 
extent  corresponding  to  the  importance  of  the  cities,  the  simple  groined 
vaults  of  the  Romanesque  construction  proved  inadequate.  The  groined 
vault  was  retained  :  it  was  traditional,  and  it  was  the  only  form  which 
allowed  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  large  clerestory  windows  which  were 
required  in  the  northern  climate.  The  first  task  of  the  architect  consisted 
in  securing  the  groined  vaults  by  counterbalancing  the  thrust,  just  as  it  had 
been  necessary  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  barrel  vaults  of  the  nave  by  the 
rising  half  barrel  vaults  over  the  aisles.  The  groined  vaults  had  one  great 
advantage.  The  barred  vault  required  uninterrupted  support,  —  a  support 
which  should  be  effective  at  every  point  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
structure  ;  but  the  groined  vaults,  which  builders  had  already  learned  to  con- 
struct upon  a  framework  of  cut  stone  ribs,  required  support  only  at  a  few 
fixed  points.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  pressure  at  these  points 
should  be  taken  up  by  vertical  supports,  —  a  condition  which  was  met  by  the 
use  of  vaulting  piers.  The  vaults  showed  a  tendency,  however,  to  push  out 
at  the  sides,  or,  in  other  words,  to  spread ;  and  this  danger  could  be  avoided 
only  by  opposing  some  resisting  force  to  the  thrust  at  the  point  where  it  was 
strongest.  The  interposition  of  the  side  aisles  prevented  the  use  of  any 
direct  supports  for  the  vaulting  of  the  lofty  nave,  —  the  very  place  where 
they  were  most  needed  ;  but  the  end  in  view  was  reached  by  building  heavy 
piers  on  the  exterior  of  the  aisle  walls,  and  by  connecting  them  with  the 
vaulting  of  the  nave  by  means  of  arches  spanning  the  roof  of  the  aisle. 
These  arches  carried  the  thrust  over  to  the  piers ;  and  the  piers  resisted  it 
by  means  of  their  own  ponderous  weight,  and  effectually  counterbalanced 
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it.  In  this  way  the  system  of  buttresses  and  flying  buttresses  came  into 
being,  — a  system  which  formed  the  first  and  most  important  feature  of 
Gothic  construction  (66  :  2).  Up  to  this  time  the  vaults  had  ordinarily  been 
built  upon  square  compartments,  and  this  limitation  had  often  proved  incon- 
venient. The  bays  of  the  nave  differed  from  those  of  the  aisle  in  length ; 
and,  as  the  aisle  arcades  could  not  therefore  be  built  upon  so  great  a  span 
as  the  nave  vaults,  it  became  necessary  to  treat  the  piers  of  the  nave  differ- 
ently according  to  their  different  functions  as  vaulting  piers  and  as  arcade 
piers.  It  was  desired,  however,  to  discover  some  expedient  whereby  the 
piers  could  all  be  given  the  same  form  :  and,  moreover,  so  long  as  the  round 
arch  was  employed,  it  was  very  difficult  to  vault  anything  but  a  square  bay; 
for  but  one  semicircle  can  be  described  upon  a  given  base,  and  round  arches 
of  different  widths  must  also  be  of  different  heights.  All  difficulties  van- 
ished, however,  when  the  pointed  arch,  which  had  been  known  for  many 
centuries,  was  substituted  for  the  round  arch  of  the  Romanesque ;  since  two- 
pointed  arches  constructed  upon  the  same  base  could  be  made  of  different 
heights,  and  two  arches  constructed  upon  unequal  bases  could  be  so  built  as 
to  reach  the  same  level.  This  was  possible  even  when  the  base  or  span  was 
very  slight ;  for  the  arcs  which  form  the  sides  of  a  pointed  arch  can  be  made 
to  assume  an  almost  vertical  position.  The  use  of  narrow,  rectangular  bays, 
the  uniformity  of  the  piers,  and  the  employment  of  the  pointed  arch,  formed 
the  second  feature  of  Gothic  construction.  The  vaulting  arches,  the  but- 
tresses, the  flying  buttresses,  and  the  piers  of  the  nave  formed  a  firm  frame- 
work of  construction  for  the  whole  building.  The  walls  themselves  had 
very  little  constructive  value.  A  sharp  line  of  distinction  was  drawn  between 
those  members  which  had  some  meaning  in  the  construction,  and  those  which 
simply  served  to  enclose  space ;  and  the  walls  between  the  piers,  and  the 
vaulting  surfaces  enclosed  by  the  ribs,  were  treated  as  panels  which  were 
simply  put  in  to  fill  up  undesirable  openings.  Gothic  architecture  turned 
the  earlier  solid  construction  into  a  ribbed  construction ;  and  this  tendency 
is  seen  in  the  bold  piercing  of  the  walls,  in  the  disposition  of  the  wide 
windows,  and  even  in  the  design  of  ornament,  which,  with  all  its  delicate 
tracery,  is  everywhere  based  upon  some  strong  framework. 

The  Gothic  style  was  not  perfected  in  a  moment,  nor  was  it  the  fruit  of 
the  imagination  of  a  single  master  mind.  Many  steps  can  be  traced  in  the 
development  of  the  different  members.  If  we  study  the  style  in  its  present 
form,  without  paying  any  attention  to  its  early  characteristics  or  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  first  attempts,  we  shall  find  that  the  essential  features  of  the 
Gothic  can  be  very  readily  enumerated.  In  the  first  place,  the  apse  was  no 
longer  covered  by  a  half-dome,  but  both  choir  and  apse  were  vaulted  like  the 
nave.  The  aisles  were  extended  to  form  an  aisle  around  the  choir ;  and  a 
row  of  chapels  usually  opened  into  this  choir-aisle.  The  introduction  of  the 
choir  into  the  general  vaulting  system  produced  a  certain  unity  of  ground- 
plan,  and  lent  effect  to  the  perspective  of  the  interior. 

The  single  columns  and  the  massive  simple  piers  of  the  nave  disappeared. 
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The  form  of  the  Gothic  pier  indicates  its  close  connection  with  the  vaulting 
ribs.  The  polygonal  base  (66  :  5,  10  ;  67  :  G,  8)  at  once  declares  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  pier,  which  was  made  up  of  groups  or  clusters  of  shafts  of 
various  outlines.  Three-quarter  columns  were  ranged  about  a  cylindrical 
core.  At  first  this  core  was  left  visible  (68  :  10)  ;  but  its  outline  was  after- 
ward broken  by  mouldings,  which  separated  the  three-quarter  shafts  from 
each  other,  and  which  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  the  real  sup- 
ports of  the  vault  (66:  5,  0,  10).  The  name  of  vaulting  shafts  was  given 
to  these  three-quarter  or  half  columns,  because  they  were  so  closely  connected 
with  the  vault  which  they  supported.  Early  vaulting  shafts  may  be  distin- 
guished from  late  vaulting  shafts  by  their  bold  strength.  (The  whole  clus- 
tered or  compound  pier  is  known  as  a  shaft.)  The  capitals  of  the  vaulting 
shafts  and  of  the  piers  are  not  of  the  same  significance  as  the  capitals  of  the 
old  columns ;  for  the  resistance  to  the  beams  and  walls  expressed  by  the 
antique  capital  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  Gothic  construction.  A  scanty 
leaf-decoration,  which  leaves  the  core  of  the  capital  partly  visible  (66:  7; 
67  :  1,  2),  was  used  upon  the  capitals  of  the  early  vaulting  shafts.  The 
leaves  were  copied  from  the  local  flora,  and  were  almost  realistic  in  their 
treatment.  It  was  not  until  late  Gothic  that  they  became  heavy  and  knobby 
in  outline  (67  :  3,  -1).  The  same  endeavor  to  lessen  the  solidity  of  the 
masses,  and  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  individual  members  of  the  frame- 
work which  is  seen  in  the  design  of  the  shaft,  is  also  noticeable  in  the  profiles 
of  the  arch  and  of  the  ribs  of  the  vaults.  These  profiles  are  more  heart- 
shaped  than  round,  and  are  somewhat  elongated ;  ami  they  are  given  still 
more  character  by  the  lavish  use  of  deeply  undercut  mouldings  (66:  15-18). 

It  is  important  to  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  methods  of  combination  of  the 
various  members  (66 :  1;  70:  1).  The  cuts  illustrate  the  compound  piers 
with  their  different  vaulting  shafts.  Those  on  the  sides  of  the  piers  carry 
the  arches  of  the  arcades,  and  those  on  the  rear  support  the  aisle  vaults; 
while  the  ribs  of  the  nave  vaults,  which  are  joined  at  this  intersection  by  a 
keystone  or  boss  (66  :  11,  12),  rise  from  vaulting  shafts  situated  on  the  front 
or  nave  faces  of  the  piers.  The  triforium  —  a  narrow  passage  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  —  extends  along  the  nave  above  the  arches.  It  looks  out 
upon  the  nave  through  an  arcade,  and  in  later  times  its  outer  wall  was  also 
pierced  by  openings.  The  clerestory  was  also  filled  by  windows.  Even  in 
the  late  Romanesque  work  windows  had  been  clustered  in  groups  (53  :  13)  ; 
but  the  piers  which  separated  them  were  simple,  and  the  arch  was  very  plain. 
To  change  this  condition  of  affairs,  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  large 
windows,  to  enliven  all  the  dead,  flat  surfaces,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  window  design,  was  the  task  which  Gothic  architecture 
took  upon  its  shoulders.  Vertical  bars  were'  set  in  the  window  seat  under  the 
window  arch,  and  these  bars  were  connected  by  small  pointed  arches  (68:  1). 
The  number  and  size  of  the  bars  vary  :  a  given  rule  of  arrangement  was 
usually  followed  (68:  1-0).  The  window  was  divided  into  four  arched  com- 
partments of  equal  height.   Each  pair  of  the  compartments  was  grouped  under 
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a  common  arch,  and  the  two  larger  compartments  thus  formed  fitted  into  the 
enclosure  of  the  large  arch  of  the  whole  window.  Empty  spaces  remained 
between  the  arches,  and  these  were  filled  by  circles  and  foils  touching  each 
other  and  the  original  arches.  These  traceried  figures  were  called  trefoil  or 
quatrefoil,  according  to  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  circle  was  divided. 
The  segments  of  the  circle  gradually  took  the  form  of  trefoils,  and  later 
developed  into  flamboyant,  pointed  outlines,  based  on  the  form  known  as  the 
resica,  or  fish-bladder  (68:  4,  6).  The  tracery  which  is  made  up  of  circles 
and  circular  segments  is  known  as  geometric  tracery ;  that  in  which  flam- 
boyant forms  prevail  is  known  as  flowing  tracery ;  and,  where  the  decoration 
of  the  windows  consists  principally  of  vertical  bars,  the  tracery  is  known  as 
perpendicular  tracery.  The  success  of  the  endeavor  to  resolve  solid  masses 
into  their  various  factors,  and  to  reduce  construction  to  the  building  of  a 
strong  framework  enclosing  light  and  decorative  panels,  deserves  special 
attention.  The  window  tracery  (68 :  7,  8)  displays  the  most  delicate  design  : 
the  inner  figures  are  detached  little  by  little  from  the  arched  framework ; 
the  mouldings  of  the  foils  are  marvellously  elaborated,  and  receive  the  addi- 
tion of  cusps  (68:  9).  These  cusps  turn  a  simple  arch  into  a  trefoil  arch, 
and  transform  a  rounded  outline  into  a  striking  and  animated  design  of  a 
more  emphatically  pointed  character. 

Arcades,  triforia,  and  windows  succeed  each  other  in  the  interior  of  a 
Gothic  lantern.  The  architecture  of  the  exterior  was  in  reality  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  thrust.  The  arch  of  the  flying  buttress  (67:  11), 
which  carries  the  thrust  of  the  vaulting  over  upon  the  pier  buttress,  is  also 
crowned  by  a  low  wall,  which  is  usually  finished  by  an  oblique  pierced  para- 
pet. This  wall  adds  to  the  strength  of  resistance  in  the  arch,  and  at  the 
same  time  carries  a  gutter  which  conducts  the  rain-water  to  the  projecting 
gargoyle.  The  buttress  is  built  in  stages  or  stories,  and  diminishes  in  section 
as  it  goes  up.  The  lower  part  is  massively  built  to  correspond  to  its  office ; 
and  the  whole  buttress  is  crowned  by  a  tabernacle  or  a  pinnacle.  In  the 
pinnacle,  the  lower  oblong  part  must  be  distinguished  from  the  gable,  —  the 
pyramidal  top.  Pinnacles  are  also  used  to  crown  the  roof  galleries.  The 
steep  lines  of  the  gable  are  ornamented  by  bosses  or  knobs  (67  :  9,  10),  known 
as  crockets,  —  leaf-like  ornaments  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  edges  of 
the  outlines;  and  the  whole  pinnacle  is  capped  by  a  finial  (68:  12).  As  a 
rule  the  simple  circle  and  long  oblique  lines  are  always  avoided.  The  circle 
is  elongated,  is  cusped,  or  is  transformed  into  trefoil  or  quatrefoil ;  and  the 
long  oblique  lines  are  broken  by  the  use  of  crockets.  Crockets  are  employed 
on  the  outlines  of  all  gables,  and  are  most  often  seen  upon  the  steep  gables 
of  the  canopies.  These  canopies  are  built  over  arches  and  gables  to  protect 
them  (72:  3;  73:  5),  and  consist  of  a  strong  framework  filled  in  with 
tracery. 

While  the  side  view  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  shows  the  construction  in  its 
most  direct  form,  all  the  ornament  at  the  command  of  the  architect  was 
lavished  upon  the  facade.    Mighty  portals,  three  in  number,  project  from 
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the  facade ;  and  the  central  portal  is  usually  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
pillar.  Statues  are  placed  in  the  deep  vertical  mouldings  of  the  door-jambs, 
which,  as  seen  from  the  ground-plan,  slope  from  without  inward.  Statues 
also  cover  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  and  fill  the  transom  over  the  door ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  arranged  in  rows  in  the  galleries  over  the  porch.  The  windows 
of  the  facade  emulate  the  galleries  in  richness  of  ornament.  Sometimes  a 
wheel  or  rose  window  filled  with  tracery  is  placed  over  the  central  doorway, 
and  sometimes  the  central  opening  is  filled  by  a  large  pointed  window.  The 
towers  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  facade.  Sometimes  a  single  central 
tower,  dominating  the  whole  mass,  completes  the  design  ;  and  sometimes 
two  towers  rise  from  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  and  frame  in  the  facade.  The 
arms  of  the  strongly  emphasized  transept  are  finished  by  facades  similar  to 
the  nave,  and  are  also  framed  by  towers ;  and  the  intersection  of  nave  and 
transept  is  also  crowned  by  a  lantern.  In  this  w  ay  a  regular  group  of  towers 
was  formed,  w  hich,  although  the  complete  number  of  towers  is  not  found  in 
any  one  building,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  any  estimate  of  the  ideal  perfec- 
tion of  Gothic  art.  The  Gothic  tower  was  usually  square  in  design  in  the 
lower  story,  and  was  strengthened  by  buttresses.  The  square  often  changed 
into  an  octagon  higher  up  ;  and  upon  the  octagon  was  set  the  lantern,  or 
spire,  which  was  often  nothing  but  a  stone  framework,  ornamented  with 
crockets,  finished  by  a  finial.  and  filled  in  with  tracery.  While  the  architec- 
ture of  the  exterior  w  as  rendered  dazzling  by  sculptured  ornament,  color  w  as 
largely  employed  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  interior.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  without  stained  ylass.  It 
strikes  exactly  the  right  note,  and  harmonizes  the  discord  between  the  dark 
masses  of  stone  and  the  large  light  openings,  lint  Gothic  builders  also 
endeavored  to  increase  the  effect  of  such  details  as  capitals  and  rib  mouldings 
by  the  use  of  color;  and  polychromatic  wall  decoration  often  took  the  place 
of  the  tapestries  of  earlier  use. 

The  history  of  Gothic  architecture  carries  us  first  to  Northern  France, — 
to  the  He  de  France  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  —  to  the  royal  demesne 
itself.  Here  both  spiritual  and  material  conditions  combined  to  foster  the 
early  development  of  the  Gothic  style.  The  buildings  of  Burgundy  intro- 
duced the  vaulting  system  which  prevailed  in  the  south,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
posing the  weaknesses  of  the  system.  The  groined  construction,  indigenous 
in  the  northern  provinces,  furnished  fruitful  seed  for  further  development : 
hence  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  the  northern  cities  of  France  started  into 
wondrous  intellectual  life  during  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  (1180-1223), 
there  arose  at  the  same  time  an  architectural  activity,  which,  spurred  on  by 
the  pride  of  the  nobles  and  by  the  eager  genius  of  the  master  workmen, 
noted  each  advance,  and  carried  it  still  farther.  The  buildings  of  the  twelfth 
century  really  belong  to  the  transition.  In  the  cathedral  of  Xoyon,  for 
example  (69 :  3,  4),  the  transept  is  finished  by  semicircles,  and  the  piers  of 
the  nave  vary  in  their  form.  In  the  elevation  the  gallery  of  the  old  style 
may  be  seen  in  combination  with  the  triforium  of  the  new.    The  windows 
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are  round-arched,  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  curve  of  the  wall  rib ;  and 
the  difficulty  which  was  experienced  in  properly  harmonizing  the  proportions 
of  the  successive  stories  is  visible  everywhere.  In  the  choir  of  St.  Remy  at 
Rheims,  which  was  a  later  addition  to  the  original  nave  (72  :  5),  the  clere- 
story is  carried  on  Romanesque  columns,  and  displays  a  marked  dependence 
upon  the  old  fashions  in  its  details,  although  the  construction  of  the  gallery 
and  triforium  of  the  aisle,  the  chevet  arrangement  of  the  chapels,  and  the 
design  of  the  flying  buttresses,  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  new  style.  And  in  the  choir  of  the  Church  of  Not  re  Dame  at  Chalons 
(69  :  5)  the  buttress  system  and  other  constructive  members  are  more  fully 
developed  than  the  decorative  details,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  bare  character 
of  the  buttresses  and  the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  pointed  windows.  Even 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral  of  Laon  (72  :  2),  which  were  built  during  the  last 
decades  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  not  altogether  free  from  the  influence  of 
the  Romanesque  style.  However,  the  transition  from  the  square  to  the 
octagon,  the  gradual  diminution,  the  tabernacles  on  the  upper  stories,  and 
the  grouping  of  the  towers, — originally  intended  to  be  seven  in  number, — 
are  of  a  Gothic  character;  but  horizontal  lines,  used  to  mark  the  divisions 
of  the  stories,  are  still  predominant,  and  the  rich  ornament  of  the  fully 
developed  Gothic  style  is  wanting. 

Great  activity  arose  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.  In  1121  Abbot  Suger  rebuilt  the  old  burial  church  of  the  kings 
at  St.  Denis,  —  a  structure  which  is  usually  classed  as  the  first  of  French 
Gothic  buildings.  The  scarcely  less  admirable  Church  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres  at  Paris  received  a  new  choir  in  11G3;  and  in  the  same  year  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  for  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
built  on  the  He  de  la  Cite.  It  was  not  completed  until  late  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  and  the  original  design  of  the  upper  part  of  the  church  was 
altered  while  the  building  was  in  progress.  The  church  (70 :  2,  4  ;  71 :  4) 
is  five-aisled,  the  choir  also  being  surrounded  by  a  double  aisle.  Massive 
columns  carry  the  clerestory  and  the  vaulting,  a  gallery  extends  above  the 
aisles,  and  the  windows  are  very  simple.  The  lower  story  of  the  facade 
is  occupied  by  three  richly  decorated  doorways  (which  have  been  restored), 
while  above  them  runs  a  gallery  containing  the  statues  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  and  a  wheel  window  occupies  the  space  over  the  central  door.  The 
second  story  of  each  tower  is  filled  by  two  pointed  windows  enclosed  under 
a  single  arch ;  and  instead  of  the  ordinary  gable  an  open  gallery  crowns  the 
facade.  The  wheel  window,  and  the  decided  emphasis  of  the  horizontal 
lines,  were  also  characteristic  of  later  French  Gothic.  The  Sainte  Chapelle, 
in  the  court  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  (71:  6,  7),  was  built  by  Pierre  Moa- 
tereau  (1241-51)  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  quite  small,  but  is  a  veri- 
table treasure  in  wealth  of  design.  It  is  a  double  chapel,  the  three-aisled 
lower  story  being  comparatively  low  and  insignificant,  and  the  upper  chapel 
being  dazzling  in  its  polychromatic  decoration.  In  the  design  and  orna- 
mentation of  this  building,  Gothic  art  achieved  its  greatest  triumph.  With 
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the  exception  of  the  lower  part  of  the  facade,  the  cathedral  of  Chartres 
(71 :  5 ;  72  :  G)  also  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  effect  of  the 
great  height  of  the  building  —  the  nave  being  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
high  —  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  there  is  but  a  single  aisle  on  either 
side,  so  that  the  building  is  comparatively  narrow.  The  choir  resembles 
that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  in  its  design ;  but  three  larger  apses  project 
from  the  choir  aisle,  forming  a  semicircle.  This  chapel  or  chevet  arrange- 
ment is  still  more  strongly  worked  out  in  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans  (71 :  3). 
While  the  facade  of  Chartres  and  the  nave  of  Le  Mans  are  older  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  two  churches,  and  these  two  structures  are  made  up  of  a 
medley  of  additions  of  different  dates  grouped  together  in  picturesque  con- 
fusion, the  great  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Rheims  show  what  the  Gothic 
style  was  when  it  was  consistently  carried  out.  The  cathedral  of  Amiens 
in  Picardy  (69  :  1)  was  built  between  1220  and  1288;  the  facade,  as  was 
ordinarily  the  case,  being  the  last  part  of  the  structure  to  be  built.  Both 
nave  and  transept  are  three-aisled,  and  the  choir  is  enclosed  by  a  double 
aisle  and  a  chevet  arrangement  of  chapels,  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral 
thus  being  much  broader  than  the  western  end.  The  facade  is  a  copy  of 
the  system  of  galleries  arranged  about  a  rose  window,  already  spoken  of  in 
the  description  of  Xotre  Dame  de  Paris.  The  cathedral  of  Rheims  (69 : 
2,7;  70:  1,3)  is  similar  in  design,  but  is  much  more  magnificent,  being 
almost  overladen  with  carved  ornament.  The  names  of  the  architects  of 
Amiens  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  we  are  also  fortunate  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  Rheims,  the  church  in  which  the  coronation  of  the  kings 
took  place.  Robert  de  Luzarches,  Thomas  de  Cormont,  and  his  son  Reg- 
nault  were  the  builders  of  Amiens ;  and  the  name  of  Robert  de  Coucy  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims.  He  could  not  have  drawn 
the  original  plans,  however,  since  he  died  in  1311,  and  the  church  had  been 
begun  in  1212 ;  and  we  have1  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  followed 
the  original  design :  but  the  mediaeval  builders  were  allowed  great  freedom 
in  this  respect.  Deep  chapels  enclosed  the  aisle  of  the  choir,  whose  dimen- 
sions seem  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  great  breadth  of  the  tran- 
sept, and  the  extent  of  the  three-aisled  body  of  the  church.  There  seems 
to  be  a  certain  inconsistency  between  the  massive  character  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  buttresses  and  the  light  tracery  of  the  pinnacles  by  which  they 
are  crowned,  —  an  inconsistency  which  is  not  entirely  explicable  by  the 
development  of  style  which  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  compound  piers  of  the  nave  are  also  heavy,  and  illustrate  the 
tendencies  of  the  architect. 

The  facades  of  St.  Pierre  at  Caen  (71:  1)  are  further  illustrations  of 
the  character  of  French  Gothic.  This  church  was  not  completed  until  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  cathedral  of  Coutances  in  Normandy  (72 :  1)  was 
built  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  differs  from  the  pre- 
vailing French  style  in  the  strong  emphasis  placed  upon  the  vertical  lines, 
and  proves  that  there  were  local  variations  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
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system  common  to  all  Gothic  work.  The  large  central  tower  —  a  common 
feature  in  English  churches  —  is  unfinished  at  Coutances,  but  is  also  found 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen  (72  :  7).  The  perfect  consistency  of 
the  plan  of  this  church,  and  its  remarkable  harmony  of  detail,  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  built  in  a  single  generation  (1018-49).  The  oblique 
position  of  the  towers  of  the  facade  —  a  feature  which  is  not  shown  on  the 
plan  —  is  especially  noticeable,  since  it  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  freer  development  of  the  facade  itself. 

In  France,  as  in  other  countries,  the  decline  of  Gothic  architecture,  after 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  evident  in  the  elaborate  construction 
of  the  vaulting,  and  in  the  refined  but  self-conscious  design  of  the  orna- 
ment. An  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  vaulting  ribs  were  interlaced 
to  form  a  network,  and  in  which  they  are  supported  upon  strongly  outlined 
corbels,  is  seen  in  the  view  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  of  Alby  in  the 
south  of  France  (73  :  1).  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  also  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  its  predecessors.  An  example  of  the  so-called  flamboyant 
tracery  is  seen  in  the  grille,  or  grating,  between  the  nave  and  choir,  taken 
from  the  Church  of  St.  Madeleine  at  Troyes  (73  :  2),  which  dates  from  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Among  the  Gothic  buildings  of  those  neighboring  countries  which  were 
at  least  partly  under  the  influence  of  French  architecture,  may  be  named 
the  cathedral  of  Lausanne  (72:  9).  This  church  and  the  cathedral  of 
Geneva  are  the  most  prominent  Gothic  buildings  of  French  Switzerland. 
The  former  was  built  between  1235  and  1275,  but  was  destroyed  by  a  confla- 
gration toward  the  end  of  the  century,  and  was  never  adequately  restored. 
It  recalls  one  of  the  early  French  Gothic  churches  (Langres)  in  the  design 
of  the  choir  and  in  the  alternation  of  the  piers. 

The  cathedral  of  Antwerp  (73 :  3,  4)  is,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  its 
ground-plan  and  the  immensity  of  its  towers,  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Belgian  churches  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  choir 
was  begun  in  1352.  Peter  Apelemman  had  charge  of  the  building  from 
140G,  and  the  facade  and  part  of  the  towers  are  ascribed  to  him.  The 
upper  part  of  the  towers  was  completed  in  1518  by  Dominik  Waghemakere. 
The  church  is  seven-aisled:  the  two  inner  aisles  are  narrower  than  the 
outer  aisles,  which  may  have  been  added  later.  Other  famous  Belgian 
churches  are  those  of  St.  Gudulc  at  Brussels,  St.  Rombaut  at  Mechlin,  and 
the  cathedral  at  Louvain. 

Gothic  architecture  in  England  is  designated  by  English  writers  as  the 
English  style,  and  is  divided  according  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  style  in  the  various  centuries  into  Early  English  (thirteenth  century), 
Decorated  (fourteenth  century),  and  Perpendicular  (fifteenth  century).  It 
came  into  use  during  the  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  The 
architect,  William  of  Sens,  who  was  appointed  to  the  work  in  1174,  im- 
ported some  features  from  the  architecture  of  his  native  France ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  English  Gothic  preserved  a  strongly  marked  individuality, 
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and  resembles  the  Anglo-Xorman  buildings  rather  than  the  French  cathe- 
drals. It  differs  from  the  latter  in  its  square  eastern  end,  in  the  more 
sparing  use  of  tracery,  of  vaulting  shafts,  and  of  buttresses.  Groined 
vaults  gave  place  to  star  and  compound  vaults  at  an  early  date ;  and  open 
timber  roofs  were  often  used,  especially  in  later  Gothic.  These  roofs  were 
admirably  treated  with  tracery  (81 :  2 ;  85 :  5) .  The  battlements  which 
appeared  on  the  English  cathedrals,  and  the  flat  and  wide  arches  known  as 
Tudor  arches  (81 :  8),  which  were  so  widely  used  at  a  later  date,  are  features 
peculiar  to  English  work.  The  ogee  arch,  sometimes  known  as  the  Ass's 
Back  (81 :  9),  also  occurs  in  English  buildings.  The  Gothic  churches  of 
England  more  closely  approach  the  form  of  a  hall  than  do  the  French  cathe- 
drals :  the  nave  does  not  tower  so  far  above  the  aisles  as  it  does  upon  the 
Continent,  so  that  flying  buttresses  are  dispensed  with  almost  entirely ;  and 
much  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  longitudinal  section. 

The  cathedral  of  Canterbury  possesses  the  greatest  interest  for  the 
historian  of  art  (82  :  8).  The  first  glance  betrays  the  fact  that  the  build- 
ing has  been  a  gradual  growth  during  various  architectural  epochs.  The 
choir,  which  is  continued  by  the  circular  chapel,  built  in  memory  of  Thomas 
a  Becket,  and  known  as  Becket's  Crown,  is  narrower  than  the  nave,  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  old  towers  having  interfered  somewhat  with  the 
design.  That  part  of  the  nave  included  between  the  two  transepts,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  William  of  Sens,  is  divided  into  square  bays 
covered  by  sexpartite  vaulting.  The  main  part  of  the  church,  which 
is  not  shown  in  the  plan,  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  its  radiating  chapels  and  its  complete  buttress  system,  also 
seems  to  have  been  built  under  French  influence  (81 :  3).  A  better 
example  of  pure  English  Gothic  is  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  (81 : 
1,  10).  The  church  was  begun  in  1220.  It  is  three-aisled,  has  two  tran- 
septs, each  furnished  with  a  single  aisle,  and  a  square  eastern  end.  The 
section  of  the  transept  (81 :  10)  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  windows 
within  the  enclosing  arch ;  and  the  elevation  (66 :  13)  gives  an  idea  of  the 
simple  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  exterior.  The  facade  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral  (82  :  2)  was  the  latest  part  of  the  building,  which  had  been 
begun  in  1185;  and  it  is  decorated  by  several  rows  of  arcades  on  either  side 
of  the  large  arch  of  the  doorway,  which  recall  the  lancet  windows  of  the 
early  Gothic.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  facade  exhibits  some  striking 
differences  from  the  ordinary  designs.  English  architecture  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  view  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  (81 :  7),  and  the 
richer  and  purer  Lichfield  Cathedral  (82:  1).  The  principal  tower  is  built 
above  the  central  space,  according  to  the  English  custom.  The  facade  of 
York  Cathedral,  which  was  finished  in  1402  (81 :  4),  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  Decorated  style  of  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
especially  famous  for  its  large  central  window.  The  difference  between  the 
Early  English  and  the  Perpendicular  styles  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
of  Beverly  Minster  in  Yorkshire  (82  :  5)  with  St.  Mary's,  Beverly  (82 :  3). 
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In  ths  former  the  tracery  is  well  developed,  and  stone  vaults  are  employed  ; 
while  in  the  latter  (cf.  82:  G)  an  open  timber  roof  is  supported  upon 
slender  columns,  the  triforium  is  wanting,  and  the  windows  are  filled  by  a 
grating-like  framework  of  vertical  bars.  The  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (81 :  0)  belongs  to  the  latest  Gothic  period ;  and  the 
design  of  the  fan  tracery  of  the  ceiling,  with  its  long  and  graceful  pendants, 
arouses  the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  and  seems  almost  like  a  glimpse  of 
fairyland. 

The  earliest  German  attempts  at  Gothic  were  made  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  German  Gothic  is  therefore  later  than  English  Gothic,  and 
still  later  than  French  Gothic.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  new  style, 
which  was  called  opus  francigenum,  became  domesticated  in  Germany.  By 
iar  the  greater  number  of  German  Gothic  buildings  belong  to  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries ;  and  Gothic  art  can  count  more  monuments  on  Ger- 
man soil  during  the  days  of  its  maturity  and  of  its  subsequent  decay,  than 
in  the  period  of  its  first  appearance. 

An  approach  to  Gothic  construction  was  visible  in  the  decagon  of  St. 
Gereon  at  Cologne,  and  in  the  abbey  church  at  Ileisterbach.  Among  the 
earliest  attempts  in  the  new  fashion  must  be  reckoned  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  of  Magdeburg  (78:  5),  begun  in  1211;  and  the  Cistercian  church 
at  Marienstadt  in  Nassau,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral at  Treves  (77 :  15),  and  the  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg  (76  : 
5,  6)  appear  to  have  been  built  throughout  in  the  Gothic  spirit.  In  the 
Church  of  Our  Dear  Lady  each  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  transept  is  filled  by  two  low  chapels.  This  feature  is  imitated  from  a 
French  design  (St.  Yved  da  Braine,  near  Soissons),  and  gives  the  church 
a  somewhat  circular  form,  so  that  the  spectator  is  enabled  to  take  in  the 
beautiful  perspective  of  the  interior  at  a  single  glance.  The  central  space 
is  covered  by  a  lofty  vault  and  by  a  tower.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  oldest 
Gothic  buildings  on  German  soil  should  show  so  much  originality  in  plan 
and  in  elevation.  The  Church  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg  can  also  lay 
claim  to  marked  originality  of  design.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hall :  the 
vaulting  shafts  and  the  buttresses  are  limited  by  the  simple  necessities  of 
the  construction,  and  no  other  ornament  is  employed.  The  windows  arc 
ranged  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other.  All  the  details  are  simple,  but 
are  designed  with  the  clearest  and  fullest  understanding  of  what  is  necessary. 

Of  the  three  most  celebrated  cathedrals  of  Western  Germany,  —  the 
minsters  of  Freiburg  and  Strasburg  and  the  Cologne  cathedral,  —  only  the 
last  can  be  called  pure  Gothic.  Both  of  the  others  possess  Romanesque 
features  as  well  as  Gothic  features ;  but  Gothic  elements  have  really  deter- 
mined the  character  of  all  three  buildings. 

The  very  ground-plan  of  the  cathedral  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau  (75  : 
5)  indicates  that  it  was  built  at  different  periods.  The  oldest  part  is  the 
transept,  which  is  good  Romanesque,  and  is  crowned  by  a  lantern.  The 
three-aisled  body  of  the  church  was  added  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
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The  upper  parts  of  the  towers,  which  rest  directly  upon  the  massive  founda- 
tions, without  any  attempt  at  covering  the  transition,  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  tower  of  Freiburg  supports  the  oldest  pure 
open-work  Gothic  spire  which  we  have;  and  it  is  also  the  most  beautiful 
example  of  its  kind.  The  tower  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Esslingen, 
built  between  1440  and  1471  (79:  5),  is  also  pure  Gothic;  but  it  is  much 
smaller.  Some  time  after  the  body  of  the  Freiburg  minster  was  completed, 
an  aisle  was  built  around  the  choir,  and  apsidal  chapels  were  added  to  the 
aisle.    The  dedication  took  place  in  1513. 

The  advances  made  in  the  development  of  the  style  are  illustrated  by  the 
minster  of  Strasburg  (75 :  2).  The  eastern  part  of  the  crypt  and  the  choir 
probably  date  from  the  time  of  Bishop  Werner  of  Hapsburg  (about  1015). 
The  numerous  conflagrations  which  took  place  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  disastrous  ones  which  occurred  after  1176,  rendered  a  complete  restoration 
necessary.  The  wide  transept  was  the  first  part  of  the  church  to  be  rebuilt, 
the  northern  arm  being  earlier  than  the  southern  arm.  The  central  piers, 
which  divide  each  arm  into  four  bays,  mark  the  invasion  of  Gothic  forms  ; 
and  the  disposition  of  the  details  upon  the  southern  facade  of  the  transept 
(74:  2)  indicates  the  constantly  increasing  influence  of  the  new  style.  The 
body  of  the  church  was  pure  Gothic,  and  dates  from  1230.  Konrad  Oley- 
mann  seems  to  have  been  the  superintendent  (magister  operisi)  of  the  building 
from  1261  to  1274.  In  1275  the  building  was  finished,  with  the  exception  of 
the  facade  (74 :  3,  4).  We  cannot  accurately  determine  how  far  the  restora- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  church  was  carried  after  the  fire  of  1298,  since  we 
possess  no  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  fire.  The  name 
of  Erwin  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  cathedral  as  the  architect  of  the 
facade.  His  ordinary  cognomen,  Erwin  von  Steinbach,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  existence  of  his  talented  daughter 
Sabina  is  purely  mythical.  The  date  at  which  Erwin  began  his  work  is  not 
ascertained;  but  since  he  died  Jan.  17,  1318,  he  could  not  have  completed 
more  than  the  lower  part  of  the  facade.  Three  large  doorways  fill  the  space 
between  the  buttresses ;  a:id  above  the  canopies  which  surmount  them,  and 
which  are  adorned  with  pinnacles  and  finials,  was  placed  a  rose  window,  set 
in  a  square  framework  and  flanked  by  pointed  windows.  A  series  of  verti- 
cal bars  is  built  up  before  these  pointed  side  windows,  so  that  the  facade 
seems  to  be  covered  by  a  light  web-like  screen.  The  third  story,  at  which 
the  spires  really  begin,  shows  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  material 
and  in  the  character  of  the  work.  The  northern  tower  —  the  only  one 
which  is  completed  —  is  crowned  by  an  octagonal  spire,  which  seems  to  be 
a  variation  from  the  original  design.  Small  towers  covered  by  spiral  orna- 
ment are  placed  at  the  corners,  forming  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  but- 
tresses;  and  the  open  upper  stories  are  framed  in  by  turrets,  containing 
spiral  staircases  which  rise  almost  to  the  lantern.  This  arrangement  is 
credited  to  the  famous  but  mysterious  Junckherrn  of  Prague  (beginning  of 
fifteenth  century),  who  succeeded  Master  Gerlach  and  others  in  the  charge 
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of  the  building.  Similar  spiral  towers  occur  in  the  cathedral  of  Prague,— 
a  fact  which  may  establish  the  origin  of  the  mysterious  Junckherrn.  The 
open-work  spire  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  Johannes  Iliiltz  of 
Cologne,  who  took  charge  of  the  building  in  1428,  and  was  its  last  architect. 
The  minster  of  Strasburg  was  finished  as  it  now  stands  in  the  year  1439. 
The  present  facade  (74 :  1)  is  contrasted  in  the  illustrations  with  a  sketch 
of  an  ideal  restoration  (75  :  1). 

The  conflagration  of  1248  made  it  necessary  to  rebuild  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne  (76 :  1,  2,  3),  although  the  restoration  was  probably  planned  at  an 
earlier  date.  The  building  was  begun  by  the  erection  of  the  choir,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  planned  by  Gerhard  von  Rile.  The  transepts  and 
nave  were  begun  after  the  choir  had  been  completed  and  dedicated  (1322)  ; 
but  work  was  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
not  resumed  until  1842.  While  the  architect  of  Strasburg  minster  borrowed 
many  suggestions  from  St.  Denis,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  and  St.  Urbaine  de 
Troyes,  the  architect  of  Cologne  made  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  his  model. 
The  choir  of  the  cathedral  plainly  proves  the  justice  of  this  theory.  The 
heptagonal  choir  is  surrounded  by  an  aisle  and  by  seven  polygonal  chapels. 
The  Cologne  architect  also  imitated  the  French  cathedral  in  various  details 
of  construction ;  but  his  design  for  the  body  of  the  church,  which  is  five- 
aisled,  like  the  choir,  was  entirely  original.  The  consistency  of  the  design 
is  carried  into  all  the  details.  All  the  proportions  are  based  upon  a  given 
standard ;  and  the  vertical  tendency  is  followed  out  with  unflagging  persists 
ence,  and  without  any  important  deviation. 

The  standard  of  measure  is  fifty  Roman  feet,  —  the  width  of  the  nave 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns.  The  aisles  are  each  half  as  wide, 
while  the  transept  is  twice  and  the  choir  is  three  times  the  width  of  the  nave. 
Both  the  length  and  height  of  the  church  are  governed  by  equally  simple 
proportions.  The  facade,  which  was  not  designed  until  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, shows  to  what  an  extent,  in  comparison  with  the  French  churches,  the 
vertical  tendency  prevailed,  and  how  well  the  various  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  style  are  illustrated  in  the  Cologne  cathedral.  The  difference 
between  the  decorative  forms  on  the  northern  and  southern  buttresses  of  the 
choir  (76  :  1)  is  quite  striking,  those  on  the  north  being  much  simpler. 

The  Gothic  style  spread  rapidly  along  the  Rhine  during  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Church  of  St.  George  at  Schlettstadt  in  Alsace  (75:  G)  shows 
some  traces  of  Romanesque  forms.  The  building  was  finished  in  1393,  with 
the  exception  of  the  square-ended  choir  over  the  crypt,  and  the  tower.  The 
doorway  of  the  southern  transept  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Colmar, 
which  was  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  given  in  the 
illustrations  (75:  4).  The  sculpture  in  the  transom  depicts  the  legend  of 
St.  Nicholas  ;  while  above  is  represented  the  Last  Judgment ;  and  the  figure 
of  the  architect  himself  is  seen  on  the  outer  arch  among  saints  and  prophets. 
It  bears  the  inscription  "  Maistres  Humbret,"  so  that  he  was  probably  a 
Frenchman.   The  Church  of  St.  Theobald  in  Thann  (75  :  3  ;  76 :  8)  belongs 
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to  the  later  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  spire  was 
built  by  Remigius  Valck,  and  was  not  finished  until  1516. 

The  churches  on  the  Middle  and  Lower  Rhine,  like  those  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  are  numerous,  and  often  magnificent.  Among  the  finest  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Catherine  at  Oppenheim  (78 :  G),  with  its  double  choir.  The 
windows  in  the  row  of  chapels  on  each  side  of  the  three-aisled  church  are 
especially  celebrated,  both  for  the  design  of  the  tracery,  and  for  the  beauty 
of  their  stained  glass.  The  choir,  with  the  chapels  placed  obliquely  in  the 
corners  between  the  apse  and  the  transept,  recalls  the  design  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  at  Treves,  —  a  design  which  also  appears  in  the  Rhenish 
churches  of  Abweiler  and  Xanten  (77:  11),  and  is  also  found  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  Rhine,  in  the  cathedral  at  Kaschau  in  Upper 
Hungary  (77 :  9),  whither  it  was  probably  carried  by  French  architects. 
The  rich  development  of  the  choir  which  was  common  elsewhere  in  the 
early  Gothic,  is  seldom  found  on  German  soil.  We  should  not  expect  to 
find  any  chevet  arrangement  in  the  parish  churches,  or  in  those  conventual 
churches  which  were  erected  after  the  organization  of  the  mendicant  and 
preaching  orders  ;  but  the  Germans  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  very 
simple  plans  even  for  their  large  cathedrals.  The  cathedral  of  Ratisbon 
(77:  1;  78:  2),  begun  in  1275  by  Master  Louis,  the  stone-mason  (MagiMer 
Ludovicus  Lapicida),  is  an  example  of  this  tendency.  The  facade,  which 
is  reached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  is  very  effective,  and  the  design  of  the 
three-aisled  interior  is  very  rich :  so  that  the  simple  form  of  the  choir  and 
the  apsidal  termination  of  the  aisles  after  the  Romanesque  fashion  are  ren- 
dered more  striking  by  contrast.  In  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna  (77  :  8 ;  78 : 
3,  4)  the  termination  of  the  choir  usual  in  cathedrals  is  lacking.  The  choir, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1340,  consists  of  three  aisles  of  equal  height,  which 
terminate  in  polygonal  apses.  The  tower  built  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
transept  was  completed  in  1433,  but  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  in  modern 
times.  The  body  of  the  church  is  of  later  date  than  the  choir.  The  nave 
is  but  little  higher  and  broader  than  the  aisles,  and  has  no  windows  of  its 
own,  the  whole  structure  being  covered  by  one  unbroken  roof.  The  nave, 
aisles,  and  transepts  are  covered  by  Heme  vaults. 

In  the  minster  at  Ulm,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  1377  under 
the  actual  direction  of  the  city  government,  the  choir  is  of  the  same  width 
as  the  nave,  recalling  the  original  basilican  apse  forms  (77 :  2).  "While  the 
choir  seems  small,  the  body,  of  the  church  is  large  and  impressive  in  all 
its  proportions.  In  the  original  building  the  church  was  divided  into  three 
aisles  of  equal  width,  the  nave  being  twice  as  high,  however,  as  the  aisles : 
but  the  church  was  built  almost  entirely  without  buttresses ;  and  anxiety 
lest  it  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  stand  led  to  the  division  of  each 
aisle  by  a  row  of  columns  early  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  three- 
aisled  church  was  thus  transformed  into  a  five-aisled  church.  The  Church 
of  Our  Lady  at  Munich  (77  :  3)  is  also  without  transepts.  Dating  from 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  a  good  example  of  late  Ger- 
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man  Gothic.  It  is  built  of  brick  in  the  form  of  a  EaU,  is  surrounded  by 
chapels,  and  is  marked  by  the  free  proportions  which  were  such  favorites 
in  German  Gothic.  The  choir  of  the  Cistercian  church  at  Zwetl  in  Lower 
Austria  (76:  0;  77:  12),  which  was  added  to  the  original  building  in  1343, 
is  also  built  in  the  form  of  a  hall.  It  was  copied  from  a  French  conventual 
church  (Pontigny).  The  first  architect  of  the  unfinished1  cathedral  of 
Prague  (77 :  4),  Matthias  of  Arras,  had  also  studied  French  architecture ; 
but  he  followed  the  designs  of  the  cathedrals  rather  than  those  of  the  con- 
ventual churches.  He  began  the  building  in  1344  ;  and  it  was  carried  on 
after  his  death  by  Peter  of  Gmiind,  also  called  Peter  der  Parlirer  (Parler), 
who  had  studied  in  Cologne. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  churches  of  Northern  Germany  is  the  cathe- 
dral of  Halberstadt  (66:  2;  80:  1).  The  church  was  begun  at  the  western 
end,  and  was  built  eastward,  so  that  the  western  towers,  which  were  built 
in  late  Romanesque  times,  remained  unchanged.  It  was  dedicated  in  MOO. 
The  church  is  three-aisled,  and  is  intersected  by  a  long  transept :  the  choir, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  low  aisle,  opens  into  a  Lady  Chapel  at  its  eastern 
end.  With  all  the  simplicity  and  originality  of  its  details,  the  influence  of 
the  style  of  the  French  cathedrals  is  plainly  visible  in  this  church.  The 
northern  architects  employed  the  hall  form,  and  used  brick  as  their  building 
material :  they  followed  out  their  own  ideas,  and  paid  little  attention  to 
foreign  methods,  so  that  the  individuality  of  the  German  people  found 
ready  and  striking  expression  in  this  northern  architecture.  The  nature 
of  the  material  was  impressed  upon  the  forms  employed.  The  piers  were 
usually  octagonal,  and  were  rather  weak  in  outline  (79 :  4 ;  80 :  8)  ;  and 
even  in  the  richer  mouldings  of  the  doorways  (79 :  3)  we  seek  in  vain  for 
the  freedom  and  enthusiasm  usual  in  stone-work.  The  buttress  system 
gradually  died  away,  and  pinnacles  and  tracery  disappeared.  The  massive 
character  of  the  work  is  noticeable  both  in  the  exterior  and  the  interior ; 
but  effective  details  and  decorative  features  were  not  wanting.  The  vaults 
were  carried  to  a  considerable  height,  and  were  built  with  freedom  and 
grace ;  and  friezes  borrowed  from  the  Romanesque  (79  :  8,  9),  made  of 
moulded  terra  cotta,  and  of  glazed  brick  of  various  colors,  were  employed 
for  ornament.  The  terra  cotta  seemed  to  imitate  tracery,  and  covered  the 
whole  wall  like  a  latticed  screen  ;  and  the  burnt  and  glazed  brick,  arranged 
in  courses  of  different  colors  or  in  various  patterns,  lent  life  and  meaning  to 
the  large  fiat  surfaces.  The  lofty  gable  (80 :  5)  was  the  most  richly  deco- 
rated part  of  the  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  doorway.  The  Church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Lubeck  (77 :  6)  may  be  selected  as  a  good  example  of  North 
German  brick  architecture.  As  the  low  aisles,  the  choir  aisle,  and  the  choir 
chapels  show,  it  closely  resembles  the  French  cathedrals  in  plan.  The 
treatment  of  both  buttresses  and  towers,  however,  displays  the  clear  and 
consistent  simplicity  which  distinguishes  the  brick  architecture  of  the  north 

1  The  statement  in  the  illustrations  is  incorrect.  Work  was  stopped  on  the  cathedral  in 
1385,  but  the  building  was  never  finished. 
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of  Germany.  This  Church  of  St.  Mary's  was  not  only  the  pride  of  the 
city,  but  was  also  the  model  followed  by  all  the  architects  of  the  coast;  and, 
even  where  the  design  was  not  really  imitated,  the  nature  of  the  universally 
employed  material,  and,  more  widely  speaking,  the  community  of  views, 
customs,  and  interests  lent  an  appearance  of  a  common  origin  to  the 
achievements  of  the  art  of  this  district.  As  the  traveller  approaches  the 
old  Hanseatic  towns,  the  large  churches,  with  their  lofty  towers,  stand  out 
against  the  sky  like  the  huge  men-of-war  on  which  the  Hanseatic  sailors 
subdued  the  northern  world,  and  brought  prosperity  to  their  cities.  The 
buildings  constantly  suggest  by  their  design  the  source  of  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  the  cities  of  the  coast.  Just  as  the  understanding  of  the 
inhabitants  was  capable  of  grasping  but  few  ideas,  although  these  ideas 
were  firmly  and  clearly  held  in  view,  so  their  artistic  imagination  and  their 
sense  of  form  found  expression  in  but  few  ways ;  but  their  conceptions  were 
always  steadfastly  and  masterfully  carried  out.  The  works  of  the  transition 
are  less  remarkable  in  the  brick  architecture  of  North  Germany  than  else- 
where. Many  Romanesque  features  found  place  in  the  Gothic  work ;  and 
traces  of  the  Gothic  style  are  visible  even  in  buildings  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  which  are  commonly  classed  with  Renaissance  work. 
The  boundaries  between  religious  and  secular  architecture,  also,  are  less 
marked  here  than  elsewhere.  Secular  architecture  occupied  an  important 
position  in  the  north,  where  it  emulated  religious  design  in  its  boldness  and 
significance. 

Before  treating  of  the  secular  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  will 
be  found  of  advantage  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Gothic  style  by  the 
comparison  of  the  ground-plans,  elevations,  and  perspective  views  of  various 
religious  buildings.  A  large  number  of  ground-plans  are  arranged  together 
on  Plate  77  of  the  illustrations.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  relations  of 
the  various  buildings  to  each  other,  nor  to  see  in  the  plans  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  periods.  The  choirs  of  the  conventual  church  of  Dargnn 
in  Mecklenburg  (77:  7)  and  of  the  cathedral  of  Schwerin  (77:  ">)  are 
under  some  obligation  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's  at  Liibeck  for  their 
design.  Moreover,  we  can  see  from  the  plan  of  Dargun  that  the  nave  was 
built  at  a  time  when  they  had  not  learned  how  to  vault  narrow,  oblong 
bays;  and  in  the  parish  church  at  Botzen  (77:  1:))  the  choir,  with  its 
lierne  vaulting,  evidently  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  hall-like  body 
of  the  church.  The  Romanesque  character  of  the  projecting  tower  and  of 
the  transept  of  the  cathedral  at  Minden  (77  :  10)  is  readily  recognized  from 
the  ground-plan.  The  views  of  the  interiors  of  these  German  cathedrals 
illustrate  the  development  of  various  Gothic  features.  A  perfected  sys- 
tem of  vaulting  shafts  employed  with  simple  groined  vaults  is  seen  in 
the  cathedral  of  Ratisbon  (78:  2);  the  view  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna 
(78:  3)  illustrates  lierne  vaulting,  and  the  almost  direct  transition  from  the 
ribs  to  the  vaulting  shafts ;  while  the  favorite  late  Gothic  system  of  using 
tall  and  slender  round  piers  to  carry  the  vaulting  ribs  may  be  seen  in  the 
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aisle  of  Ulm  cathedral  (78:  1).  If  the  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Halberstadt  (80  :  1)  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Barbara  at  Kuttenberg  (80  :  6),  the  development  of  the  decorative  features 
of  the  flying  buttress  will  be  very  evident.  The  difference  in  the  designs 
of  spires  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  spire  from  Esslingen  (79 : 
5)  with  the  spires  of  churches  in  Prague  (80 :  4)  and  Vienna  (80  :  7).  In 
the  Viennese  church  the  spire  has  been  transformed  into  an  open-work 
dome,  —  a  counterpart  of  which  was  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral 
at  Frankfort ;  while  the  spire  of  the  Teyn  Church  at  Prague  consists  of  a 
pyramid  built  upon  a  square  base,  and  ornamented  by  small  pinnacles  at 
the  angles  and  on  the  sides.  A  comparative  study  of  the  Gothic  doorways 
will  also  prove  instructive.  Among  other  things  it  shows  the  way  in  which 
the  pointed  arch  was  sometimes  relieved  by  a  round  arch  in  late  Gothic 
(80  :  2),  and  also  how  tracery  came  to  be  employed  in  pendent  ornament. 


VIII.  —  SECULAR  ARCHITECTURE   OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES. 


Tiik  most  prominent  and  important  phase  of  the  architectural  activity 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  the  religious  phase  as  expressed  in  the  churches  and 
cathedrals  of  the  time ;  but  secular  architecture  was  also  eagerly  developed, 
especially  during  the  Gothic  period.  The  student  cannot  gain  any  correct 
picture  of  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  until  he  has  studied  the 
monasteries  and  castles,  the  town-halls  and  guild-halls,  the  city  gates  and 
city  towers,  and  has  compared  their  forms  with  the  forms  of  religious  archi- 
tecture. 

The  golden  age  of  monastic  architecture  was  over  when  the  Gothic  style 
came  in.  The  cloisters  of  the  mendicant  orders,  —  the  Franciscans  and  the 
Dominicans,  —  which  were  built  in  the  cities  after  the  thirteenth  century, 
have  very  little  artistic  significance.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  abbeys  of 
the  older  proprietary  orders, — the  Benedictines  and  the  Cistercians, —  which 
were  built  in  such  numbers  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  centuries.  These 
cloisters  were  originally  designed  after  the  manner  of  the  royal  palaces,  and 
are  of  great  extent,  including  within  their  walls  many  buildings  and  court- 
yards and  gardens ;  in  short,  every  thing  which  was  required  to  supply  a  large 
community  with  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life.  They  might  even  hare 
been  compared  to  walled  towns  in  miniature,  and  usually  contained  some 
finely  decorated  apartments.  The  plan  of  the  monastery  at  Maulbronn 
(53  :  2)  is  given  as  an  example  of  Cistercian  architecture.  The  monastery, 
which  was  usually  situated  to  the  south  of  the  church,  was  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  it.  The  courtyard  of  the  cloister  was  the  principal  feature  of 
the  building,  and  was  often  ornamented  by  a  fountain,  and  surrounded  by 
arcades  and  vaulted  passages,  into  which  opened  the  inner  rooms  of  the 
monastery,  the  chapter-house  or  council-chamber,  the  sleeping  and  living 
rooms,  and  the  dining-room  (dormitorium  and  refectorium).  The  buildings 
which  were  used  for  domestic  purposes  or  for  manufactures,  together  with 
the  school,  the  hospital,  and  the  apartments  of  the  abbot,  were  situated  at 
various  distances  from  the  cloister,  forming  quarters,  or  wards.  The  abbot, 
on  account  of  his  manifold  relations  with  the  outside  world,  was  obliged  to 
live  outside  the  convent.    The  view  of  the  famous  shrine  of  Einsiedeln  in 
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Switzerland  (86 :  1),  although  of  later  date,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  monastery. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  were  in 
many  localities  built  on  the  sites  of  the  Roman  forts,  is  the  beryfried,  donjon, 
or  keep,  which  was  sometimes  round  and  sometimes  square.  It  was  the  cita- 
del of  the  occupants  of  the  castle,  their  last  and  most  secure  point  of  defence. 
The  keep  was  built  with  special  reference  to  strength.  The  entrance  was 
placed  at  some  distance  above  the  ground,  and  the  various  rooms  and  stories 
were  often  completely  separated  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form  independent 
fortresses.  The  castle  of  Loches  (Indre  et  Loire)  in  France  (60 :  10)  and  the 
Castle  of  Hedingsham  (Essex)  in  England  (60 :  17  ;  61 :  G,  7)  are  examples 
of  a  simple  donjon.  In  the  latter  lofty  stair-turrets  rise  above  the  large 
tower,  and  the  sleeping-rooms  are  niches  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
The  castle  of  Steinsberg,  near  Spires  (61 :  2),  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Ulrich, 
near  Rappoltsweiler,  in  Alsace  (61 :  1),  show  the  further  development  of  the 
donjon  and  its  surroundings,  —  its  outer  walls,  gate-towers,  gateways,  and 
roadways.  The  design  and  arrangement  of  a  mediaeval  castle  is  illustrated 
still  more  plainly  by  the  plan  of  the  Wartburg  (61:  3).  After  mounting 
the  mountain-top,  whose  precipitous  descent  made  all  fortification  unneces- 
sary, crossing  the  drawbridge  (5),  and  passing  through  the  gate-tower  (6), 
the  first  courtyard  is  reached.  From  the  right  of  this  court  open  various 
low  apartments.  Walls  and  a  gateway  separate  the  first  court  from  the 
main  courtyard.  The  keep  (9)  is  so  placed  that  it  completely  commands 
the  entrance  to  the  first  court,  and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  adjoining 
palace  (10).  An  open  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  palace. 
A  narrow  passage,  which  opens  into  the  court  by  an  arcade,  is  interposed 
between  the  wall  of  the  facade  and  the  rooms  themselves.  The  great  hall 
in  the  upper  story  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  chambers.  The  fortification 
is  completed  by  a  square  tower  in  the  southern  corner  (12).  The  AVartburg, 
being  the  palace  of  a  prince,  possesses  a  succession  of  magnificent  apartments. 
The  palace  and  the  apartments  for  the  women  were  very  richly  decorated. 
The  castle  of  Arques,  near  Dieppe  (61 :  4),  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  a  real 
knight's  castle  was  like.  With  the  exception  of  the  fortifications  built  at 
the  front  (L)  during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  plan  dates  from  the  eleventh 
century.  A  gateway  (D)  flanked  by  two  round  towers  (I,  K)  opens  into  the 
court,  in  which  various  buildings  containing  the  living-rooms  and  the  offices 
are  scattered  promiscuously  about.  The  donjon  (A)  rises  close  to  the  castle- 
wall.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vertical  wall,  commands  a  second 
entrance  (G),  and  was  further  protected  by  a  moat  (M).  All  the  arrange- 
ments were  so  perfect  that  the  defence  could  dispute  each  step  when  forced 
to  retreat. 

The  castle  at  Marburg  (87:  6;  85:  2)  dates  from  Gothic  times  (1288- 
1311).  The  castle-road  (A),  which  leads  into  the  court  (B)  and  up  to  the 
principal  building  (C),  is  easily  traced  on  the  ground-plan.  The  principal 
beauty  of  the  castle  of  Marburg  consists  of  the  chapel,  and  of  the  immense 
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Hall  of  the  Knights  (D),  which  is  connected  with  the  chapel  by  an  arched 
passage-way.  By  far  the  most  magnificent  example  of  the  mediaeval  castle, 
and  one  which  combines  the  bold  strength  of  northern  work  with  the  dreamy 
charm  of  the  south,  and  was  occupied  by  a  community  half  monastic  and 
half  chivalric,  is  the  Castle  of  the  Teutonic  Order  at  Marienburg  in  Prussia 
(36  :  2).  Only  a  small  part  of  the  building,  which  was  began  in  1276  by 
Master  Konrad  von  Thierenberg,  is  still  standing,  the  front  part  of  the 
castle  being  in  ruins;  but  the  portions  which  remain  —  the  upper  castle  (A) 
and  the  middle  castle  (15) — are  enough  to  show  how  far  Marienburg  sur- 
passed all  other  buildings  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  and  even  in  England, 
where  the  castle  architecture,  as  may  be  seen  from  Warwick  Castle  (85 :  6), 
was  of  the  finest.  The  oblong  court  formed  the  centre  of  the  upper  castle, 
and  was  surrounded  by  arcades.  The  lower  story  of  the  projecting  northern 
wing  contained  the  chapel  of  St.  Anna;  and  the  chapel,  roofed  with  star 
vaulting,  and  the  Hall  of  the  Chapter,  were  situated  in  the  upper  story  (see 
sketch  below  the  principal  plan).  All  the  magnificence  of  the  middle  castle 
was  expended  upon  the  dwelling  of  the  head  master,  which  projected  obliquely 
to  the  south  of  the  western  wing.  It  was  probably  built  in  the  time  of  Win- 
rich  von  Kniprode  (after  b'582).  In  both  the  large;  and  the  small  refectories 
the  fan  vaults  are  supported  by  a  central  granite  column.  The  apartments 
of  the  knights  were  situated  in  the  eastern  wing.  The  convent  refectory 
(87  :  4)  is  lighted  by  pointed  windows,  and  is  divided  by  three  slender  granite 
columns.  These  columns  carry  the  vaults,  which  spread  out  like  a  palm-tree. 
The  architect  of  this  remarkable  building  is  unknown ;  neither  have  we  yet 
been  able  to  trace  the  vaulting  system  of  the  Marienburg  to  any  definite 
prototype,  although  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  vaulting  of  the  English 
chapter-houses. 

The  transition  from  castle  architecture  to  the  architecture  of  the  city 
palaces  is  seen  in  the  house  of  Jacques  Coeur,  the  treasurer  of  King  Charles 
VII.,  at  Bourges  (85:  7).  The  vaulted  porch,  above  which  was  situated 
the  chapel,  led  into  an  oblong  court  that  was  enclosed  by  arcaded  passage- 
ways and  various  buildings.  Stair-turrets  project  from  the  walls,  and  stately 
gables  and  graceful  towers  crown  the  whole.  The  middle  class,  which  was 
glad  to  give  material  expression  to  the  power  w  inch  it  possessed  at  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  rejoiced  to  display  its  magnificence,  made  a  great 
point  of  building  fine  town-halls  and  guild-halls.  Wherever  the  middle  class 
attained  political  power  and  material  prosperity  we  find  these  buildings, 
which  are  distinguished  for  their  artistic  feeling  and  lavish  expenditure. 
The  hotels  de  ville  and  the  guild-halls  are  especially  numerous  in  the  domain 
of  the  rich  Flemish  burghers.  The  Cloth  Hall  of  Ypres  (88:  4),  which 
probably  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  illustrates  the  character  of  this 
architecture. 

The  town-hall  of  Brunswick  (86  :  4),  built  since  1396,  and  the  oldest 
part  of  the  Liibeck  town-hall  (85 :  1),  are  examples  of  the  Gothic  of  the 
German  town-halls.   At  Brunswick  a  false  facade  stands  before  the  building 
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proper  :  it  consists  of  an  arcade  strengthened  by  buttresses,  ornamented  by 
tracery,  and  crowned  by  gables.  The  round  arch  re-appears  in  this  building. 
The  town  hall  at  Liibeck,  which  was  not  finished  until  Renaissance  times,  is 
built  of  brick,  and  is  much  simpler.  In  the  domain  of  brick  architecture 
(Mark  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  Mecklenburg)  the  city  gates  are 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  decoration.  The  Holstein  Gate  at  Liibeck 
(85 :  3)  was  erected  in  1477.  It  is  built  of  brick  of  different  colors.  It  is 
plain  from  the  close  connection  between  the  towers  and  the  gateway,  from  the 
lofty  stories  almost  filled  with  windows  and  blind  windows,  and  from 
the  rich  terra-cotta  ornament,  that  the  original  purpose  of  defence  had  already 
been  forgotten.  This  is  also  true  of  the  gate  at  Wismar  (87  :  5),  with  the 
high  pierced  and  stepped  gable  over  the  entrance.  The  Spalenthor  at  Basel 
(88 :  3)  (spalon  meaning  "  palisade  "),  on  the  other  hand,  still  maintains  its 
old  fortified  appearance.  The  gate  in  the  centre  is  flanked  by  two  round 
towers,  and  is  further  defended  by  a  fortified  approach  and  a  drawbridge. 

Very  few  private  houses  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Romanesque 
period,  although  such  houses  are  still  extant  in  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Goslar; 
but  the  primitive  form  and  arrangement  were  retained  in  Gothic  work.  The 
house  of  the  Middle  Ages,  unlike  the  classic  private  house,  looked  out  upon 
the  street.  The  court  —  the  principal  feature  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
ancients  —  was  thrust  into  the  background,  being  used  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  to  give  light  and  air.  The  mediaeval  builders  were  also  fond  of  express- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  house  in  the  architecture  of  its  exterior.  The  en- 
trances were  doubled :  one  led  directly  into  the  workshop  or  living-room,  and 
the  other  to  the  staircase,  which  was  built  so  as  to  be  quite  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  structure.  In  wine  countries  the  second  entrance  led  to  the 
cellar.  The  aggregation  of  population  in  the  cities  made  it  necessary,  since 
ground  room  was  limited,  to  carry  the  houses  to  a  great  height ;  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  streets  made  the  houses  very  dark,  and  compelled  the  use  of 
quantities  of  windows,  which  were  set  as  closely  as  possible.  The  private 
houses,  which  were  usually  divided  by  a  courtyard  into  a  front  and  rear  build- 
ing, were  ordinarily  deeper  than  they  were  wide,  and  were  covered  by  a  gable 
roof.  The  house  in  Amiens  (61 :  5),  which  has  been  restored  to  its  original 
Romanesque  form,  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The  examples  of 
Gothic  dwelling-houses  illustrate  the  various  building  materials  which  were 
employed.  Quarried  and  cut  stone  and  brick  often  occurred;  but  half- 
timber  work  was  the  most  common  and  the  most  important  method  of 
construction  in  the  north. 

The  "Stone  House  "  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  (88:  1)  was  built  in  1464. 
Its  sloping  roof  was  partly  concealed  by  battlements;  and  these,  together 
with  the  corner  turrets,  lend  it  a  somewhat  castellated  appearance.  The  so- 
called  Nassau  House  at  Nuremberg  (87:  1),  which  stands  opposite  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Lorenz,  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  still  more 
like  a  tower ;  but  the  oriel,  or  small  choir,  which  is  a  favorite  feature  in  Nu- 
remberg architecture,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  court  and  of  the  different 
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rooms,  indicate  the  peaceful  character  of  the  house,  and  denote  that  its  occu- 
pants belonged  to  the  middle  class.  The  house  from  Greifswald  (88 :  2)  is 
famous  for  its  polychromatic  decoration,  and  for  the  bold  height  of  the  gable, 
which  rises  above  the  roof.  It  has  many  congeners  in  Pomerania,  Mark 
Brandenburg,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  types  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  North  Germany,  the  half-timber  house  being  another  typical  form.  The 
house  at  Rouen  (87:  2),  which  was  built  upon  a  stone  foundation  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  illustrates  half-timber  work.  In  many  houses  the  upper 
stories  project,  overhanging  the  street  more  and  more  as  the  house  goes  up ; 
but  the  house  in  Rouen  is  not  built  in  this  way;  its  facade  being  transformed 
into  a  mass  of  small  windows,  in  accordance  with  the  universal  custom. 


IX.  —  ITALIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  END 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


If  the  forms  in  which  the  Gothic  style  was  clothed  in  the  north  were  the 
only  true  and  correct  forms,  the  student  will  have  some  difficulty  in  discover- 
ing any  traces  of  pure  Gothic  in  Italy.  The  chief  features  of  northern 
Gothic  —  the  buttresses,  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  towers  and 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  strict  connection  between  the  ribs  and  the 
vaulting  shafts  —  are  all  wanting  in  the  south.  Moreover,  we  find  in  the 
Italian  work  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  certain  features, 
like  the  proportions  between  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  aisles,  the 
penchant  for  flat  decoration  and  for  simple  polygonal  piers,  which  have  little 
in  common  with  the  traditional  character  of  Gothic.  Nevertheless  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  Italian  architecture  during  the  Gothic  period,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Gothic  upon  the  conceptions  of  Italian  architecture  must  be 
fully  recognized.  The  wonderful  power  of  the  pointed  arch  was  recognized 
even  in  Renaissance  times;  and  the  rich  decoration  of  the  buildings  with 
artistic  stone  carving  accorded  perfectly  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

It  was  a  fortunate  coincidence,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  knowledge  of 
the  new  style  was  spread  abroad  in  Italy,  the  cities  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
wonderful  prosperity,  and  were  satisfying  their  pride  by  immense  architec- 
tural undertakings.  The  old  city  churches  seemed  too  small :  they  were 
rebuilt ;  and  civic  palaces  and  halls  were  rapidly  erected,  the  love  of  archi- 
tecture being  developed  even  in  some  of  the  rising  burgher  families.  And, 
moreover,  the  independent  monastic  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic 
began  to  found  chapters  in  all  the  cities  during  the  thirteenth  century ;  and 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  was  raised  to  such  a  pitch  that  large 
churches  were  built  everywhere  throughout  the  country.  It  was  in  the 
service  of  these  orders  that  Italian  Gothic  made  its  first  efforts.  The  parent 
church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Assisi  —  begun  soon  after  1228,  built  after  the 
designs  of  a  German  by  the  name  of  Jacob,  and  dedicated  in  125:}  — stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Gothic  buildings  of  Italy.  The  Gothic  style  travelled  in 
the  train  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  Southern  Italy,  and  even  to  Sicily.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  conventual 
churchas  — ai  Frari  and  S.  Giovanni  e  Faolo  in  Venice,  San  Francesco  at 
130 
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Bologna,  Santa  Croce  (Franciscan)  ami  Santa  Maria  Novella  (Dominican) 
at  Florence,  and  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  at  Rome  —  are  all  examples 
of  Italian  Gothic. 

The  fact  that  conventual  churches  were  the  first  to  be  erected  exercised 
a  decided  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  style.  Both  of  the  new 
orders  gave  the  sermon  a  more  important  position  in  the  service  than  it  had 
previously  held;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  church  was  largely  determined 
by  this  new  feature,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  build  the  churches  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  the  congregation  of  listeners.  The  nave  was  no 
longer  the  only  portion  upon  which  care  was  expended  in  design  and  decora- 
tion:  the  vaulting  grew  plainer  and  plainer,  and  was  often  even  replaced  by 
wooden  ceilings.  Under  the  new  regime  any  rich  development  of  the  choir 
would  have  been  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of  private 
chapels  were  added  to  the  churches  in  order  to  retain  the  favor  of  the  influ- 
ential families.  They  were  usually  erected  to  the  east  of  the  wide  transept. 
The  stately  towers  of  the  northern  cathedrals  were  not  used  in  the  conventual 
churches  of  this  period  in  the  north,  and  were  never  seen  in  the  churches  of 
the  Italian  orders;  and,  since  the  first  Gothic  forms  known  in  the  south  were 
those  of  the  simple  conventual  churches,  the  towers  of  the  northern  cathedral 
facade  were  not  missed,  even  in  the  later  Italian  cathedrals,  especially  i-ince 
the  Italians  were  in  the  habit  of  making  the  bell-tower  {campanile)  a  separate 
building  from  the  church  itself.  Many  of  the  Gothic  conventual  churches 
were  built  by  skilful  lay  brothers;  but  celebrated  secular  architects,  like 
Arnolfo  di  Cambio  (1233 7-1310),  were  also  active  in  this  work. 

Among  the  Italian  cathedrals,  those  of  Florence.  Siena,  and  Orvieto  hold 
the  first  rank  as  being  the  purest  examples  of  Italian  Gothic.  The  cathedral 
of  Florence  —  dedicated  to  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  built  in  the  place  of  the 
older  and  smaller  Church  of  Sta.  Reparata  (89  :  1,  2)  —  was  begun  at  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  (1204?).  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  was  the  first  builder; 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  famous  Giotto,  by  Francesco  Talenti,  and  others. 
The  church  is  three-aisled,  and  is  four  bays  in  length,  the  intervals  between 
the  piers  being  of  remarkable  width.  The  height  of  the  nave  is  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three  feet,  but  it  has  not  the  same  effect  as  the  lofty  naves  of  the 
northern  cathedrals.  This  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  unusual  width 
of  the  nave  (fifty-three  feet),  the  division  of  the  clerestory  wall  by  a  wooden 
gallery,  and  the  disposition  of  the  round  windows.  The  nave  opens  into  an 
octagonal,  domed,  central  space,  which  is  in  its  turn  enclosed  by  three  octago- 
nal apses.  The  dome,  which  progressed  but  slowly  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  not  finished  until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  artistic  methods.  The  exterior  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  panelled  in  black  and  white  marble,  the  principal  part  of  the  wall 
being  occupied  by  four  rows  of  panels  separated  by  horizontal  bands.  The 
only  really  rich  design  is  expended  upon  the  doors  and  windows,  which  are 
gracefully  decorated  in  a  style  which  recalls  Gothic  forms.  The  facade  was 
often  begun,  and  was  as  often  destroyed ;  but  it  was  finally  completed  in 
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1875.  The  campanile  near  the  cathedral  (89  :  3)  is  the  work  of  Giotto.  It 
is  square  in  plan,  and  is  five  stories  high.  The  decoration  of  the  exterior 
seems  to  be  related  to  that  of  the  cathedral.  If  the  original  design  had  been 
carried  out,  the  tower  would  probably  have  been  crowned  by  a  spire.  The 
campanile  and  the  doorways  of  the  cathedral  formed  an  excellent  school  for 
the  Florentine  sculptors  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries :  indeed, 
these  buildings  owe  no  small  part  of  their  artistic  value  to  their  carved 
decoration. 

Siena,  the  old  rival  of  Florence,  was  moved  to  emulate  the  cathedral 
building  of  the  Tuscan  capital.  The  history  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena  (89 : 
5,  6)  is  not  only  instructive  in  regard  to  the  ambition  of  the  Sienese  citizens, 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  manifold  changes  which  took  place  in  the  plan  and 
extent  of  the  work  during  its  progress  (1259-1372).  The  piers  of  the  church, 
which  is  three-aisled,  are  faced  by  half-columns  and  connected  by  round 
arches.  The  Gothic  character  is  more  strongly  marked  in  these  features 
and  in  the  pointed  windows  than  in  the  corresponding  features  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Florence;  but  the  walls  and  columns  are  faced  by  alternate  courses 
of  black  and  white  marble,  in  accordance  with  the  original  local  custom. 
The  piers  are  so  placed  as  to  form  a  hexagon  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts,  and  a  twelve-sided  dome  covers  this  hexagon.  The  most 
magnificent  decoration  is  displayed  upon  the  facade,  which  was  probably 
begun  in  1281  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Xiccol6 
Pisano,  but  was  not  completed  until  late  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Three 
doorways,  covered  by  round  arches,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow 
buttresses,  and  crowned  by  flat  gables,  fill  up  the  lower  story.  The  central 
space  of  the  second  story  is  occupied  by  a  rose  window  set  in  a  square  panel, 
an  arcade  of  pointed  arches  appearing  on  either  side.  The  facade,  winch  is 
a  marvel  of  decorative  sculpture,  is  finished  by  three  gables,  which  are  flanked 
by  slender  pinnacled  towers. 

The  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  (89 :  7)  is  similarly  treated.  This 
cathedral  was  built  by  Sienese  architects  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Its  nave  is  not  vaulted,  but  is  covered  by  an  open  timber  roof. 
The  decoration  of  the  facade  consists  of  mosaics  and  carvings  executed  by 
Pisan  sculptors  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  covered  the  walls  between 
the  doorways  with  reliefs  embodying  the  teachings  of  the  faith  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  last  judgment. 

If  the  plans  of  the  architects  and  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  had  been 
carried  out,  the  Church  of  San  Petronio  at  Bologna  would  have  far  surpassed 
all  other  Gothic  buildings  in  Italy  in  extent.  The  church  was  begun  in  1388 
by  one  Antonius,  the  son  of  Vincentius,  who,  according  to  the  records,  was 
nothing  but  a  stone-mason  ;  but  it  dragged  along  through  many  generations, 
and  a  great  number  of  artists  and  amateurs  were  still  busy  over  it  late  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  ground-plan  (91 :  9)  shows  the  extent  of  the  church 
as  it  was  originally  planned;  but  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the  church  were  the 
only  parts  finished,  the  nave  being  concluded  by  a  small  round  apse  placed 
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just  on  the  line  of  the  transept.  The  arrangement  of  the  piers  on  the 
interior  recalls  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  The  lower  cross-shaped 
piers,  which  carry  the  pointed  arches  of  the  wall,  also  carry  pilasters  of  simi- 
lar outline,  which  support  the  ribs  of  the  vaults  (91  :  2).  The  clerestory  is 
enlivened  by  plain  circular  windows.  The  cathedral  at  Lucca  (91 :  3,  4), 
which  was  enlarged  and  partly  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  marks  a 
great  advance.  It  is  true  that  the  nave  arcades  are  round-arched;  but  a 
triforium  is  built  above  them,  and  the  round  windows  are  filled  with  tracery. 

The  cathedral  of  Milan  (90:  1,  •_')  is  the  most  widely  celebrated  of  the 
Gothic  churches  of  Northern  Italy.  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  founded  it  in  1385;  and  architects  of  various  schools  and  countries 
—  Italians,  Frenchmen,  and  Germans  (Ulrich  von  Ensingen,  Heinrich  von 
Gmiind,  1391)  —  aided  in  its  erection  by  their  advice  or  by  their  work.  It 
is  designed  after  the  northern  cathedrals.  The  church  is  five-aisled,  the 
transept  three-aisled,  and  the  choir  also  has  an  aisle.  The  gradation  in  the 
height  of  the  aisles,  which  makes  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  very  low.  is  quite 
original.  The  brilliancy  of  the  marble  and  the  almost  endless  world  of  pin- 
nacles and  piers  produce  a  most  profound  impression  upon  the  layman,  and 
readily  beguile  him  into  over-estimating  the  artistic  worth  of  the  architec- 
ture. The  broad  Certosa  at  Pavia  (90  :  fl)  belongs  to  the  same  period  (130(5)  ; 
but  the  decoration  of  the  interior  and  the  completion  of  the  facade  belong 
to  the  following  period  of  art,  —  to  the  Renaissance. 

There  are  very  few  important  cities  in  Central  Italy  which  cannot  boast 
prominent  monuments  dating  from  the  last  century  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Some  of  the  streets  and  squares  are  still  distinguished  by  the  palaces  and 
halls  built  by  the  private  citizens  and  by  the  commonwealths  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  San  Gimfgnano,  which  occupies  a  lofty  position  on  the  road  from 
Florence  to  Siena,  by  way  of  Empoli,  has  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  medi- 
eval city.  Its  walls  and  gates  (91:  11),  its  towers,  houses  (91:  G),  and 
palaces,  carry  the  imagination  back  to  the  times  of  the  powerful  and  warlike, 
but  free  Italian  cities.  The  old  Piazza  del  Campo  in  Siena,  which  is  half 
surrounded  by  proud  old  palaces,  forms  another  most  impressive  mediaeval 
picture.  The  Gothic  forms  are  principally  limited  to  the  pointed  arches 
employed  in  the  windows  and  doors.  The  lofty  and  almost  unbroken  walls, 
whose  monotonous  effect  is  sometimes  softened  by  bands  of  color,  the  pro- 
jecting battlements  and  flat  roofs,  were  all  the  consequences  of  simple,  prac- 
tical needs.  The  arrangement  and  design  of  the  buildings  seem  to  have 
been  sometimes  the  result  of  climatic  necessities,  and  sometimes  of  social 
customs.  Constant  civil  discords,  for  instance,  made  it  necessary  that  all 
buildings  should  be  well  fortified  ;  while  the  demands  of  trade  determined 
the  design  of  the  open  shops  on  the  ground-floors. 

The  Bigallo  (91 :  10)  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  numerous  Flor- 
entine buildings  (Palazzo  del  Podesta,  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Loggia  de'  Lanzi) 
of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  piers,  like  those  employed 
in  the  window  at  Tivoli,  near  Home  (90 :  3),  are  treated  like  a  frame,  the 
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surface  being  covered  with  graceful  ornament.  This  feature  became  a  great 
favorite  during  the  Renaissance.  In  the  architecture  of  Northern  Italy 
brick  was  the  usual  building  material,  and  the  ground-floor  was  usually 
occupied  by  an  open  court.  Examples  of  this  architecture  are  the  Palazzo 
de'  Giuriconsulti  at  Cremona  (90:  7),  which  dates  from  1192,  and  in  which 
the  first  story  was  originally  open ;  the  town-hall  at  Udine  (91 :  5),  which  is 
no  longer  extant ;  and  the  old  town-hall  of  Monza  (91 :  8),  which  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Broletto,  —  a  name  applied  to  all  the  North  Italian  build- 
ings in  which  the  ground-floor  was  open  to  the  air.  This  town-hall  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  still  shows  traces  of  Romanesque  work  in 
the  gable.  The  Great  Hospital  at  Milan  (90 :  4)  is  among  the  most  brilliant 
successes  of  brick  architecture.  The  double-pointed  windows  show  that 
Gothic  forms  still  lingered,  although  the  building  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  executed  in  the  Renaissance  style. 

The  palaces  of  Venice  form  a  world  of  their  own.  When  they  are 
transplanted  from  Venetian  soil,  they  lose  their  significant  beauty :  in 
Venice  alone  they  seem  like  natural  products  which  have  arisen  to  meet 
a  definite  need.  The  lagoons  were  the  streets  of  this  cosmopolitan  city : 
all  the  houses  opened  upon  the  canals.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  rich  projecting  porches :  the  ground-floor  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  domestic  purposes,  and  was  modest  in  its  design.  A  large  hall 
running  the  whole  depth  of  the  house,  and  lighted  by  a  rich  group  of  win- 
dows, usually  occupied  the  centre  of  the  upper  stories  :  it  was  flanked  by 
narrower  and  more  solid  wings,  which  were  divided  into  smaller  chambers. 
The  uniformity  of  Venetian  life  resulted  in  great  similarity  of  architectural 
effect,  so  that  the  palaces  of  the  various  periods  display  much  the  same 
form,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  decoration. 
The  example  given  is  one  of  the  stately  late  mediaeval  palaces  of  the  so- 
called  Gothic  period, —  the  Ca  d'Oro  (91 :  1).  It  is  situated  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  consists  of  a  central  building  with  a  single  wing.  The  Ducal 
Palace,  usually  supposed  to  have  been  begun  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Pietro  Baseggio  and  Filippo  Calendario,  also  belongs  to  the  architecture  of 
this  period. 

Some  of  the  prominent  Gothic  buildings  from  the  Spanish  peninsula  — 
one  of  the  borderlands  of  mediaeval  art  —  should  be  noticed  in  this  connec- 
tion. We  cannot  but  recognize  that  Spanish  architecture  was  fostered  by 
foreign  influence,  —  that  of  the  French  being  the  most  powerful,  until  Ger- 
many gained  the  ascendency  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  national  charac- 
teristics and  southern  feeling  are  visible  in  many  features.  The  slight  dis- 
tinction which  is  made  between  the  height  of  the  aisles  and  the  nave,  the  use 
of  the  lantern  over  the  central  space  (84 :  1),  the  scant  study  given  to  the 
design  of  the  windows,  and  the  traces  of  Moresque  ornament,  are  all  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  Spanish  work.  The  cathedral  of  Toledo  (84 :  3) 
was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  resembles  the  French  cathedrals, 
as  does  also  the  cathedral  of  Leon  (84  :  2).    The  towers  of  the  facade  of  the 
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cathedral  of  Burgos  (83 :  3)  owe  their  design  to  a  German  architect, 
Johann  of  Cologne  :  they  do  not  agree  very  w  ell  w  ith  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, which  was  erected  in  the  French  Gothic  style  in  1221.  One  of  the 
principal  works  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  cathedral  of  Barcelona 
(83 :  1,  2),  which  was  begun  in  1298,  and  was  carried  out  according  to  the 
plans  of  a  Master  Jayine  Fabra  from  Majorca.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
wide  span  of  the  vault  of  the  nave,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  the  cathe- 
dral of  Palma  in  Majorca  (83  :  4).  The  rococo  entrance  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Don  Manuel  at  Batalha  (84 :  4)  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  choir  of 
the  conventual  church  at  Batalha  in  Portugal,  and  is  in  harsh  contrast  to 
the  simple  and  clear  design  and  grouping  of  the  church  itself  (84 :  5).  The 
Casa  Lonja  at  Valencia  (85 :  4),  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  loggia 
on  the  left  wing,  and  the  solid  masses  of  the  main  building,  is  very  effective, 
is  a  good  example  of  a  late  Gothic  palace  (1482). 


X.  — MEDLEVAL  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  ART  IN  THE  NORTH.1 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  industrial  art  and  what  we  call  fine  art  seem  to 
have  been  more  closely  connected  than  in  most  other  periods  of  civilization. 
Industrial  art  was  not  only  the  foundation,  as  it  always  is,  upon  which 
artistic  activity  was  built  up,  but  for  a  long  time  it  even  took  the  place 
of  fine  art,  and  formed  the  school  for  painters  and  sculptors.  The  culmi- 
nation of  this  artistic  effort  is  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (tenth  to  twelfth  centuries) ;  and,  while  the  endeavors  of 
painting  and  sculpture  during  this  period  —  such  of  them  as  there  are  — 
simply  make  up  a  picture  of  poverty  and  crudity,  the  verdict  passed  upon 
the  contemporaneous  works  of  industrial  art  must  be  much  more  favorable. 
The  industries  did  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  art :  they  rather  guided  its 
footsteps  onward. 

Classic  standards  were  adhered  to  until  an  independent  position  could 
be  achieved.  In  this  way  art  had  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  and  work 
out  its  own  development.  The  first  step  was  the  attainment  of  technical 
skill,  which  had  been  almost  lost  in  the  absence  of  the  life  of  the  cities,  and 
had  been  cultivated  only  in  the  palaces  and  monasteries,  and  in  such  of  the 
cities  as  were  gradually  achieving  an  independent  existence.  The  value 
which  was  placed  upon  technical  processes  is  shown  not  only  by  the  numer- 
ous collections  of  technical  rules,  —  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the 
Dicersarum  Artium  Schedula  of  Theophilus,  which  was  probably  written  at 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  —  but  also  by  the  vainglorious  inscriptions 
upon  such  works  of  art  as  were  supposed  to  display  technical  improvement 
or  technical  discoveries. 

The  traditions  of  one  department  of  art  alone  remained  unchanged. 
Illuminated  manuscripts  were  manufactured  in  the  art-loving  cloisters  with- 
out any  perceptible  interruption  from  Carlovingian  times  until  after  the 
invention  of  printing.  In  the  pictures  of  single  figures  or  of  ceremonial, 
the  adherence  to  the  older  Carlovingian,  or  early  Christian,  or  sometimes 
even  to  Byzantine  examples,  and  the  endeavor  to  imitate  these  models,  are 

1  For  the  sake  of  greater  consistency,  the  sculpture  and  painting  of  Italy  have  been  treated 
in  the  third  part,  where  they  form  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  Italian  art  subsequent  to  the 
fourteenth  century. 
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very  marked ;  while  the  traces  of  original  design  are  visible  in  the  historical 
compositions,  for  which  there  was  no  precedent.  The  latter  were  sketched 
more  hastily,  seeming  to  be  merely  outlined  with  the  pen.  Examples  of 
these  representations  of  ceremonial,  taken  from  certain  manuscripts  of  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  belonged  to  the  Saxon  emperors, 
are  given  in  the  illustrations  (193;  194).  One  of  them  (193:  3)  repre- 
sents half  of  a  picture  in  which  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  kingdom  — 
Roma,  Gallia,  Germania,  and  Sclavonia  —  are  represented  as  doing  homage 
to  the  Emperor  Otto  III.  The  half  given  in  the  cut  shows  the  emperor 
sitting  on  a  throne  placed  against  a  tapestry  background,  with  his  sceptre 
and  globe  in  his  hands.  At  his  right  stand  sword  and  shield  bearers, 
and  two  bishops  are  placed  at  his  left.  In  the  other  illumination  (194  :  2) 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.  is  represented  as  receiving  a  blessing  from  Christ, 
who  is  suspended  in  the  firmament,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  vesica.  The 
emperor  receives  the  holy  lance  and  sword  from  two  angels,  while  St. 
Udalrich  and  St.  Emmeram  hold  up  his  hands.  The  figure  of  David  singing 
psalms,  taken  from  a  magnificent  work  of  the  eleventh  century,  now  in  the 
library  of  St.  Gall  (194:  1),  shows  still  less  original  feeling.  The  artist 
took  much  pains  with  his  work,  and  endeavored  to  represent  the  form  in 
animated  and  momentaneous  action,  not  even  forgetting  to  represent  one  of 
the  strings  as  broken ;  but  he  failed  to  accomplish  his  excellent  purpose. 

The  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  Romanesque  period  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  different  personal  qualities  of  the  illuminators,  and  help  us, 
in  the  dearth  of  other  authorities,  to  form  a  picture  of  the  aesthetic  condi- 
tion of  the  various  countries ;  for  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  general 
tendency  and  character  of  the  art  of  the  period  is  epitomized  in  its 
miniature  painting.  The  influence  of  miniature  painting  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  other  branches  of  art,  however,  cannot  be  considered  of  any  great 
importance ;  for  the  illuminators  neither  pointed  out  the  way  to  later 
artists,  nor  educated  the  appreciation  of  their  brother  craftsmen.  They 
were  confined  within  a  narrow  and  a  select  circle,  and  their  works  rarely 
came  under  the  eyes  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  furnished  any  inspiration  to  popular  imagination.  National  art 
marked  out  its  own  path ;  but  industrial  art  had  served  as  its  guide  in 
clearing  away  technical  difficulties,  and  had  thus  endowed  the  national 
sense  of  form  with  more  freedom  and  animation.  And,  moreover,  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  industrial  art  performed  the  tasks  which  afterwards 
fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  fine  art.  The  goldsmith  was  the  first  sculptor ; 
the  weaver  and  embroiderer  occupied  the  painter's  place.  Religious  indus- 
trial art  preceded  the  religious  fine  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  religion  forming 
the  chief  inspiration  to  the  art  activity  of  the  time. 

The  church  furniture  was  the  first  object  of  artistic  decoration.  A 
review  of  specimens  of  this  description  will  teach  us  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portant position  of  industrial  art,  and  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  the 
various  articles  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  simplest  form  of 
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altar  (156  :  1)  is  a  slab  of  stone  carried  on  Romanesque  columns.  Another 
example  (156 :  3)  is  more  gracefully  carried  out  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  but  is  entirely  plain.  In  many  of  the  altars,  however  (156 :  2), 
the  art  of  the  sculptor  was  called  in  requisition,  as  in  the  Romanesque 
altar  copied  from  a  painting  of  Van  Eyck's  (151:  5).  The  principal 
decoration  of  the  altar  was  given  by  the  goldsmith,  who  covered  the  retable 
with  thin  plates  of  gold  {antependium).  The  most  celebrated  example  of 
such  work  is  the  golden  altar  front  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  formerly  in 
the  minster  at  Basel,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  century  (150:  13). 
Christ,  the  three  archangels,  and  St.  Benedict  appear  in  graceful  arcades. 
The  figures  are  hammered  out  of  plates  of  gold  fastened  upon  a  wooden 
foundation;  and  the  ornament,  which  is  monotonous  in  design,  is  also 
repousse.  The  crosses  which  stood  upon  the  altar  were  also  the  work  of 
the  goldsmith.  Precious  stones,  crystals,  pearls,  and  sometimes  gems  pre- 
served from  classic  times,  ornamented  the  arms  of  the  cross,  which  ter- 
minated in  large  oblongs  (148:  1,  4).  Later,  in  Gothic  times,  circular 
segments  took  the  place  of  the  oblongs  (148:  7,  8).  Another  means  of 
distinction  between  early  and  late  crosses  is  afforded  by  the  position  of  the 
feet  of  Christ.  Until  the  twelfth  century  the  legs  are  placed  side  by  side ; 
afterward  they  were  crossed,  and  the  feet  were  pierced  by  a  single  nail. 
Candelabra  were  also  a  part  of  the  altar  furniture  (148;  149).  The 
figures  of  animals  and  human  beings  upon  the  stem  and  base  of  the  can- 
delabra often  simply  express  the  movable  nature  of  the  article,  but  generally 
symbolized  the  conflict  between  light  and  darkness.  The  seven-branched 
candlesticks  are  reminiscences  of  the  candlestick  from  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  representations  of  Jerusalem,  the  dazzling  City  of  Peace,  with  its 
twelve  gate-towers,  are  often  to  be  seen  upon  the  chandeliers  suspended 
from  the  roof.  The  most  celebrated  chandeliers  are  those  in  the  cathedral  at 
Hildesheim  (149  :  1),  and  those  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  When  the  Gotbic  style 
came  in,  and  symbolism  was  lost  sight  of,  the  form  and  technical  execution 
of  these  articles  were  varied.  A  light  and  finely  divided  branch  and  leaf 
work  took  the  place  of  walls  and  towers  and  aisles,  and  the  most  graceful 
decoration  covered  the  hitherto  flat  surfaces  (149  :  8).  The  change  of  form 
which  took  place  in  the  Gothic  period  is  also  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  mediae- 
val chalices  (150).  The  chalice  of  gilded  copper  (150:  1),  which  the 
Bavarian  Duke  Tassilo  gave  to  the  monastery  at  Kremsmiinster  at  some  time 
between  772  and  788,  is  the  earliest ;  and  the  chalice  from  Admont  (fifteenth 
century)  (150:  7)  is  the  latest.  The  favorite  forms  of  the  Romanesque 
period  were  spherical,  while  oval  forms  and  foiled  bases  were  used  in  Gothic 
times,  and  the  cup  became  taller,  more  slender,  and  more  attenuated  in  out- 
line. The  censers  show  us  another  difference  between  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  standards  of  form.  The  Romanesque  censer  (150:  8)  was  richly 
decorated  with  figures,  but  the  Gothic  censer  (152 :  4)  borrowed  its  orna- 
ment from  architecture.  The  Gothic  pulpit  (156  :  6)  is  also  of  architectural 
design ;  while  the  Romanesque  pulpit  from  the  minster  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
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■which  was  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  Henry  (148 :  5),  recalls  the  early  Chris- 
tian ambo,  and  is  essentially  a  product  of  the  goldsmith's  art.  It  consists 
of  a  central  half-cylinder,  flanked  by  quarter-cylinders.  The  wooden  core 
is  covered  by  plates  of  gilded  copper,  divided  by  bands  into  panels,  some 
of  which  contain  representations  of  the  evangelists  in  metal  repousse,  while 
others  are  filled  by  ivory  reliefs  taken  from  some  late  Roman  work.  The 
reliquaries  (150:  12;  153:  1,  2),  which  were  usually  placed  behind  the 
altars  (152 :  3),  were  also  the  work  of  the  goldsmiths.  In  Romanesque 
times  they  were  usually  in  the  form  of  a  long  chest  with  a  gabled  cover. 
The  goldsmiths  lavished  all  their  art  upon  these  reliquaries,  and  their  art 
was  one  of  many  resources.  The  early  mediaeval  goldsmith  not  only  under- 
stood repousse'  work,  metal  casting,  and  the  setting  of  precious  stones :  he 
was  a  master  in  filigree ;  he  engraved  figures  and  decorative  patterns,  and 
filled  the  sunken  lines  with  black  enamel  (niello),  and  he  was  also  very  skil- 
ful in  enamelling  surfaces.  The  rich  use  of  enamel  was  very  characteristic 
of  the  goldsmith's  work  of  the  early  Middle  Ages.  The  Gauls  were  not 
ignorant  of  enamel;  and  in  Byzantium  enamel-work  was  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  of  the  arts,  and  was  enthusiastically  followed.  The  Byzantines 
used  plates  of  gold,  on  which  they  marked  the  outlines  of  their  design  by 
thin  wire  or  strips  of  gold,  which  were  soldered  on  the  plates.  They  filled 
the  panels  thus  formed  by  enamel  of  various  colors,  which  was  hardened  by 
exposure  to  heat.  The  western  goldsmiths  did  not  use  this  cloisonne  work, 
but  employed  gilded  plates  of  copper,  upon  which  they  hollowed  out  the 
parts  which  were  to  receive  color.  This  kind  of  enamel-work  is  known  as 
email  champleve,  and  was  amply  sufficient  for  decorative  purposes.  Cologne 
and,  at  a  later  date,  Limoges,  in  Southern  France,  seem  to  have  been  the 
capitals  of  the  goldsmith's  art :  the  splendid  reliquaries  of  Aix-la-C'hapelle 
probably  originated  in  Cologne. 

If  we  were  to  undertake  a  series  of  careful  investigations  in  regard  to 
the  development  of  mediaeval  art,  we  should  discover  that  the  technical 
methods  of  the  goldsmiths  exercised  no  slight  influence  upon  the  style  of 
modelling  which  prevailed  in  early  mediaevaJ  sculpture.  The  large  rounded 
surfaces,  relieved  by  small  folds,  which  are  seen  in  Romanesque  figures,  for 
example,  must  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  metal-work  prototypes. 

And,  when  we  turn  to  sculpture,  the  bronzes  surpass  the  stone  carvings. 
In  Germany  especially,  bronze  casting,  and  indeed  all  metal-work,  must, 
according  to  all  the  evidence,  have  reached  its  height  of  development  very 
soon  after  its  first  meagre  beginnings.  Great  honor  is  due  to  the  Saxon 
emperors,  whose  love  for  art  is  proven  by  the  treasury  at  Essen,  and  due  also 
to  Bishop  Bernward  (d.  1023),  who  was  a  famous  patron  of  all  kinds  of  art. 
A  drawing  of  part  of  the  bronze  doors  cast  by  the  order  of  Bishop  Bernward 
in  1015  is  given  in  the  illustrations  (92:  4).  The  scenes  on  the  part  of  the 
door  which  is  given  are  taken  from  Genesis :  the  other  part  is  occupied  by 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  But  few  figures  are  employed  on  either  of 
the  doors ;  and  the  figures  are  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and 
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are  raised  in  strong  relief.  The  bronze  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Augsburg 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  school.  Two  of  the  panels,  which  represent 
the  creation  of  Eve,  and  the  birds  which  reap  not  and  yet  are  fed  (Matt.  vi. 
26),  are  given  in  the  illustrations  (92  :  3).  The  proportions  of  the  figures 
are  more  slender,  and  the  reliefs  are  lower,  than  in  the  doors  at  Hildesheim. 
The  baptismal  fonts  were  among  the  most  important  works  of  bronze  casting. 
The  font  from  Hildesheim  is  given  in  the  illustrations  (151 :  3) ;  and  the 
form  of  the  mediaeval  font  is  further  illustrated  by  an  example  from  Liege 
(151 :  9  ;  92  :  6),  which  was  made  at  an  important  emporium  for  mediaeval 
metal-work,  —  Dinant  on  the  Maass,  a  town  of  the  Walloons. 

Stone  carvings  of  the  early  Romanesque  period  (eleventh  century)  are 
rare,  and  the  few  which  are  extant  are  of  little  or  no  artistic  value.  How- 
ever, the  relief  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  near  Horn  in  Westphalia 
(92:  7),  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  very 
interesting.  It  was  probably  copied  from  an  ivory  panel,  from  which  the 
figures  were  enlarged.  The  relief  which  represents  the  weighing  of  souls 
in  the  balance,  and  the  destruction  of  the  damned  (93  :  1),  is  taken  from  the 
head  of  a  doorway  in  the  cathedral  at  Autun,  and  shows  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  artist  had  to  contend  in  the  representation  of  such  complicated 
groups. 

The  ivory  reliefs  which  so  often  occur  on  book-covers,  without  having  been 
originally  designed  for  the  purpose  of  book-covers  (151 :  1),  occupy  a  peculiar 
position  in  mediaeval  art.  They  accommodated  themselves  submissively  to 
all  changes  of  style,  so  that  the  variations  of  form  during  the  Middle  Ages 
can  be  more  fully  studied  in  these  carvings  than  in  any  other  department  of 
mediaeval  art ;  but  at  the  same  time,  since  they  became  quite  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  were  exported  and  sold  in  distant  countries,  their  origin  is 
only  apparent  in  certain  small  details,  and  it  is  difficult  to  refer  them  to  the 
various  local  schools.  One  of  these  ivory  reliefs  (92  :  1),  which  consists  of 
three  bands,  —  one  of  which  is  filled  by  animals  surrounded  by  scroll-work, 
the  second  by  the  ascension  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  third  by  St.  Gallus  and 
the  bears,  — was  the  work  of  the  artist  Tutilo,  one  of  the  monks  of  St.  Gall, 
who  died  after  913.  Whether  the  relief  (92 :  2)  which  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  model  for  the  upper  band  of  this  panel  was  also  a  work  of  Tutilo, 
or  was  of  earlier  date,  is  an  unsettled  question.  The  struggles  between  the 
animals  in  this  large  panel  seem  to  have  no  symbolic  meaning,  but  are  simply 
introduced  to  fill  up  the  space  in  an  agreeable  fashion.  The  representations 
of  animals  in  the  stone  frieze  from  the  church-porch  at  Andlau  in  Alsace 
(92  :  5),  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  been  symbolically  conceived ;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  discover  their  meaning. 

Next  to  the  goldsmiths  and  the  workers  in  bronze,  the  weavers  and  em- 
broiderers of  tapestry  were  the  most  effective  laborers  in  the  decoration  of 
the  churches.  The  woven  tapestries  came  in  great  quantities  from  Byzantine 
manufactories ;  while  the  embroidered  tapestries  were  usually  of  home  manu- 
facture, and  took  form  under  feminine  fingers.   Tapestries  covered  the  walls, 
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enveloped  the  piers,  draped  the  stalls,  and  sometimes  were  even  used  to  close 
the  windows.  The  most  celebrated  example  of  early  Romanesque  embroi- 
dery is  the  large  Bayeux  tapestry,  which  is  sixty  m.  long  and  fifty-four  cen. 
high.  It  represents  the  departure  of  the  Norman  train  for  England.  Tapes- 
try took  the  place  of  wall  decoration,  and  exercised  an  influence  upon  the 
later  development  of  wall  painting  which  was  chiefly  visible  in  the  drawing 
of  the  outlines,  which  resembles  that  of  needlework.  A  few  remains  of  the 
wall  decoration  of  the  eleventh  century  are  still  extant  in  the  Oberzell  on 
the  island  of  Reichenau  and  the  Convent  on  the  Nonnberg  at  Salzburg. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that  technical 
skill  was  sufficiently  developed,  that  the  artistic  sense  was  sufficiently 
widened  and  educated,  and  the  meaning  of  the  scenes  represented  was 
grasped  with  sufficient  clearness,  for  the  artist  to  breathe  a  deeper  life  into 
his  creations,  and  to  direct  his  attention  to  drawing  form  with  accuracy  and 
with  beauty.  Everywhere,  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  all  the 
departments  of  art,  rapid  advances  were  made.  The  direction  which  archi- 
tecture had  taken  a  short  time  before  the  appearance  of  the  Gothic  style,  the 
development  of  magnificence  in  ornament,  the  predilection  for  large  and 
richly  decorated  doorways,  and  the  fine  and  sculpturesque  design  of  the 
various  details,  all  aided  the  allied  arts  in  their  progress.  The  development 
of  painting  and  sculpture  maintained  this  high  rate  for  almost  a  century 
(1150-1250).  Although  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture  occurred  at 
the  same  time,  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  revivals  of  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  painting  are  the  result  and  accompaniment  of  the  introduction 
of  a  new  architectural  style,  and  can  be  infallibly  explained  thereby.  Before 
the  Gothic  forms  could  have  exercised  any  influence  upon  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  received  definite  form;  and 
they  were  not  fairly  incorporated  in  a  system  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  After  that  time  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  style  was  very  evident  in 
both  sculpture  and  painting,  although  it  was  not  always  to  the  advantage  of 
these  arts.  The  revival  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  late  Romanesque  times 
has  much  more  connection  with  the  wonderful  revival  of  culture  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  old  knightly  chivalry,  which 
was  so  soon  to  disappear  before  the  burgher  civilization  of  the  free  cities, 
had  reached  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  its  homage  to  joyous  love  and  its 
faith  in  emperors  and  empires.  It  was  a  period  of  perfected  culture,  a  time 
in  which  the  world  possessed  a  fully  ripened  appreciation  of  nature,  and  at 
the  same  time  found  a  gentle  inspiration  in  the  works  of  the  antique.  If  we 
compare  the  picture  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  Bruchsal  Evangeliarium  (193  : 
4)  with  the  earlier  illuminations,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  comparative 
naturalness  of  the  attitudes  and  the  much  greater  freedom  of  drawing  seen 
in  the  later  work.  Wall  decoration  was  an  important  element  in  the  devel- 
opment of  art.  The  mural  paintings  which  cover  the  walls  and  vaults  of 
the  lower  church  at  Schwarzrheindorf  deal  with  subjects  taken  from  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel.    Christ  is  represented  in  the  apse  with  the  apostles 
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and  the  evangelists  (194:  4).  The  endeavor  to  attain  richer  grouping  is 
also  visible  in  the  later  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  chapter-house  at  Brau- 
weiler  near  Cologne.  The  illustration  (194:  5)  shows  Samson  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  Philistines  whom  he  has  slain.  The  composition  of 
the  mural  painting  at  Gurk  (193 :  6),  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  very  symmetrical,  and  is  carefully  studied.  It  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Solomon,  and  surrounded  by  all 
the  virtues.  The  wooden  ceilings  were  decorated  in  color  like  the  walls  and 
vaults.  The  ceiling  of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Hildesheim,  which 
represents  the  fall  of  man  and  the  stem  of  Jesse  (193  :  5),  is  very  celebrated. 
Similar  paintings  are  found  on  the  ceilings  of  Peterborough  and  St.  Albans. 

To  judge  from  the  remains  in  our  possession,  and  from  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  architecture,  mural  painting  was  richly  developed  on  the 
Rhine.  The  mural  decoration  of  the  unfinished  chapel  at  Ramersdorf,  from 
which  are  taken  the  scenes  treating  of  the  Last  Judgment  given  in  the  illus- 
trations (194 :  6,  7),  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  most  powerful 
school  of  sculpture,  however,  sprang  up  in  the  Saxon  provinces  and  in  the 
adjoining  districts  of  Franconia.  Here,  too,  the  prevailing  style  of  archi- 
tecture had  furnished  the  first  stimulus  to  sculpture. 

The  pulpit  at  "Wechselburg  (93 :  8 ;  95 :  2)  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  subjects  treated  are  Christ  enthroned,  and  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  of  his  death.  The  figures  are  in  bold  relief;  but  the 
color  and  gilding  employed  give  them  a  certain  mildness  of  expression 
in  spite  of  their  animated  drawing.  Polychromy  plays  an  important  role  in 
mediaeval  sculpture  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  it  is  a  rOle 
which  is  not  altogether  explicable.  The  crucifix  (95 :  1),  which  stands  in 
the  rear  of  the  principal  altar  at  Wechselburg,  is  carved  in  wood,  and  painted 
in  various  colors.  It  is  later  than  the  reliefs  on  the  pulpit,  and  is  also  much 
more  perfect  in  expression  and  execution.  The  blood  which  streams  from 
the  wounds  of  Christ  is  caught  in  a  cup  by  a  bearded  man  who  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross ;  and  the  prostrate  forms  of  Judaism  and  Paganism  form 
bases  for  the  crowned  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  John.  These  groups,  and 
the  statues  and  reliefs  on  the  "  Golden  Gate  "  at  Freiberg  (52 :  9),  which 
belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  mark  the  culmination  of 
mediaeval  sculpture  in  Germany.  The  statues  taken  from  a  doorway  in  a 
distant  Moravian  conventual  church  are  quite  similar  in  design  to  the  Golden 
Gate  at  Freiberg  (93 :  7),  and  show  how  far  this  revival  of  sculpture  ex- 
tended. The  equestrian  statue  of  Emperor  Conrad  III.,  which  is  placed 
against  a  pier  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  at  Bamberg  (95 :  3),  proves  that 
the  sculptors  were  not  afraid  of  much  bolder  undertakings. 

The  development  of  sculpture  followed  the  same  course  in  France  as  in 
Germany.  From  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  French  sculpture  was 
marked  by  fresh  life  and  by  a  closer  observation  of  nature ;  and  a  more 
adequate  study  of  the  rules  of  form  is  visible  in  the  drapery,  and  afterward 
in  the  position  and  postures  of  the  figures  themselves.    In  the  statues  in  the 
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doorways  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  (93 :  2)  the  drapery  is  drawn  in  long 
parallel  folds  :  there  is  very  little  grace  about  the  stiff  lines.  But  the  figure 
from  the  transept  porch  at  Chartres  (93 :  3),  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely 
natural  and  animated  ;  and  the  figures  from  the  principal  doorway  of  the 
cathedral  at  Rheims  (93 :  5)  are  easy  in  bearing,  the  faces  are  lifelike  in 
expression,  and  the  drapery  is  well  modelled.  In  the  group  taken  from  the 
principal  doorway  of  Xotre  Dame,  the  expectation  of  the  waiting  apostles, 
who  are  watching  the  Last  Judgment  (93:  4),  is  happily  rendered  in  their 
expression ;  and  a  growing  knowledge  of  nature  is  displayed  in  the  drawing 
of  the  nude  figure  (93 :  6).  All  these  groups  occur  in  close  connection  with 
Gothic  architectural  details,  and  were  produced  during  the  Gothic  period. 
Sculpture  did  not  attain  complete  harmony  with  architecture,  however,  until 
after  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  this  connection  the  comparison 
of  the  two  statues  from  the  southern  facade  of  the  transept  of  Strasburg  Ca- 
thedral (96  :  1)  with  the  statues  from  the  western  front  (95  :  4  ;  96  :  2)  will 
prove  very  instructive.  The  vertical  lines  of  the  architectural  surroundings 
demanded  the  contrast  of  a  certain  sweep  of  outline  in  the  figures,  so  that 
the  figures  seem  bent  outward  at  the  hips.  The  ideals  of  beauty,  as  we 
learn  from  the  descriptions  of  contemporaneous  poetry,  underwent  a  most 
thorough  transformation  at  this  period.  Small  round  faces,  with  a  smiling 
expression,  and  slender  bodies  and  limbs,  were  most  loudly  praised  ;  and 
tender  and  graceful  outlines  predominated.  Examples  of  the  sculpture  which 
was  developed  under  these  conditions  during  the  fourteenth  century,  are  given 
in  the  illustrations  (94;  2 ;  96  :  3).  This  Gothic  tendency  was  especially 
happy  in  its  application  to  the  small  and  graceful  forms  of  the  ivory  reliefs 
(94  :  8  ;  96  :  G).  At  this  period  ivory  was  also  employed  in  jewel-boxes  and 
combs  and  other  articles  for  secular  purposes. 

The  quantity  of  Gothic  sculpture  is  amazing.  Hundreds  of  statues 
were  employed  upon  the  facades  of  a  single  cathedral ;  and  in  the  interior 
the  piers  were  faced  by  statues,  and  it  also  became  the  fashion  to  build 
tombs  and  sarcophagi  upon  which  the  statues  of  the.  deceased  were  placed 
(94 :  4).  Other  tombstones  were  in  the  form  of  slabs,  and  were  set  in  the 
walls  or  in  the  pavement.  Only  a  few  of  these  monuments  are  of  marked 
artistic  value.  The  constantly  increasing  predilection  for  servile  imitation 
reduced  these  statues  to  mere  lay  figures  for  the  representation  of  costume ; 
the  expression  of  the  faces  and  the  good  drawing  of  the  limbs  being 
matters  of  minor  importance  (94:  1).  According  to  the  most  usual  method 
of  representation,  the  deceased  lies  upon  the  slab  armed  cap-a-j>ie,  with  lance 
or  helmet  and  shield  in  his  hands,  his  feet  resting  upon  a  lion  or  dog,  and 
his  head  slightly  raised  upon  a  cushion.  The  crossing  of  the  legs  (94:  6, 
7)  usually  seen  in  English  figures,  signifies  that  the  deceased  had  fought  in 
the  Crusades.  So  animated  and  effective  a  conception  as  that  seen  in  the 
group  upon  the  tomb  of  an  English  lady  (94 :  5)  is  rare. 

While  the  sculpture  of  the  Gothic  period  enjoyed  a  rich  development, 
mural  painting  was  thrust  into  the  background  in  consequence  of  the 
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meagreness  of  Gothic  wall  space.  This  loss  was  made  good,  however,  by 
the  use  of  stained  glass,  which  reached  its  perfection  at  this  juncture.  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  use  of  windows  which  were  real  stained  glass,  and 
not  bits  of  colored  glass  put  together  in  mosaic  fashion,  occurs  in  the  last 
years  of  the  tenth  century;  and  the  first  paintings  on  panes  of  different 
colors  (Tegernsee),  and  the  first  windows  filled  with  whole  histories  in 
stained  glass  (Rheims),  are  almost  as  early  in  date.  The  early  work  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  mosaic  art.  The  various  pieces  of  glass 
were  cut  according  to  a  certain  design,  and  were  framed  in  lead  :  these 
pieces  were  fastened  together,  the  outlines  and  the  shadows  being  marked 
by  black  lead.  As  the  technique  improved,  the  number  of  colors  was  in- 
creased, and  the  drawing  grew  better.  The  immense  windows  of  the  Gothic 
cathedrals,  and  especially  those  found  in  French  Gothic  work,  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  a  glorious  development  of  the  art ;  and  so  the  magnificent 
stained  glass  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  brought  into 
being,  —  glass  which  turned  the  severe  technical  conditions  of  the  art  to  its 
own  advantage,  and  attained  the  most  admirable  decorative  effect  through 
the  brilliance  and  harmony  of  its  color. 

The  most  essential  charm  of  stained  glass  depended  upon  the  workmen 
who  carried  out  the  design.  Here  technical  skill  was  not  the  all-important : 
indeed,  Gothic  art  is  distinguished  for  the  prominence  which  it  gave  to 
manual  labor,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The  stone-cutter  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  craft,  occupying  a  position  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
architect  and  that  of  the  mason ;  and  the  Gothic  cathedrals  owed  to  him 
no  small  measure  of  their  artistic  effect.  The  prominence  of  manual  labor 
increased  in  the  later  periods  of  Gothic  art,  until  the  distinction  between 
the  artist  and  the  art-workman  almost  entirely  disappeared.  This  was  not 
always  to  the  advantage  of  art.  The  organic  relation  between  constructive 
and  decorative  forms,  which  was  one  which  only  a  purely  artistic  imagina- 
tion could  grasp  or  appreciate,  was  carelessly  maintained,  and  was  some- 
times altogether  forgotten.  The  fate  of  tracery,  whose  beauty  was  finally 
lost  in  intricate  and  studied  involutions,  and  the  transformation  of  piers 
into  apparent  branch-work  by  means  of  their  decoration  (79  :  10  ;  156  :  7), 
are  illustrations  of  this  deterioration.  In  the  same  way  creative  power  was 
lost  in  the  zeal  for  skilful  execution.  There  is  little  variation  in  the  orna- 
ment. The  few  patterns  in  use  were  copied  indiscriminately ;  and  architec- 
tural details  were  used  out  of  their  proper  connection,  and  were  employed 
in  places  where  they  were  entirely  meaningless.  A  glance  at  the  mon- 
strances ( 152 :  2,  5)  with  their  flying  buttresses,  pinnacles,  and  statues 
under  canopies  ;  at  the  tabernacles  (155  :  2)  ;  at  the  tables  (155  :  4),  one 
of  which  has  a  false  window  in  its  standard  ;  and  at  the  escutcheon  given 
in  the  illustrations  (153:9),  with  its  architectural  window  system,  — will 
make  this  tendency  evident.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  a  firm 
framework  carrying  traceried  panels  was  excellently  maintained,  as  is  shown 
by  the  iron  mountings  of  the  doors  of  the  sacristy  of  the  parish  church  at 
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Bruck  (153  :  8).  Strong  iron  bands  divide  the  surface  into  panels,  which 
are  decorated  by  graceful  ornaments  of  wrought  and  engraved  tin,  fastened 
upon  a  background  of  red  and  blue  parchment.  Wrought  and  forged  work 
and  wood  carvings  attained  a  wonderful  perfection  in  late  Gothic  times. 
The  wood  carving  which  was  employed  in  shrines  and  in  altar  triptychs 
(154  :  2,  3)  was  remarkably  effective.  The  shrine  was  mounted  upon  a  low 
base,  and  was  filled  by  carved  and  painted  figures  :  the  leaves  were  some- 
times ornamented  by  paintings,  and  sometimes  by  reliefs.  The  whole  shrine 
was  crowned  by  some  architectural  finial.  Magnificent  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  produced  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  quite  common  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  shrine  was  sometimes  redeemed  from  the  com- 
monplace of  the  average  by  the  work  of  some  really  good  artist ;  but  the 
most  of  the  carvings  were  simply  the  manufactures  of  an  industry  which 
laid  more  emphasis  upon  execution  than  upon  inspiration,  and  thought 
beauty  of  detail  of  more  importance  than  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  This 
brilliant  revival  of  industrial  art  in  the  north  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages 
seems  to  give  color  to  the  theory  that  northern  art  had  completed  the  circle 
of  its  development.  Both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
the  whole  artistic  activity  seemed  to  be  comprised  in  the  work  of  the  indus- 
trial arts.  The  prominent  position  of  the  industries  during  the  last  Gothic 
period  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  art  of  the  following  period, 
and  especially  upon  German  art.  It  was  reserved  for  industrial  art  to  nat- 
uralize upon  northern  soil  the  new  forms  borrowed  from  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. It  discharged  this  task  according  to  the  best  of  its  ability;  but  it 
could  not  entirely  free  itself  from  Gothic  traditions,  and  hence  traces  of  the 
Gothic  style  are  found  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  period  of  art. 
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PART  I. 


MODERN  ART  IN  ITALY. 


I.  —  NICCOLO  PISAXO  AND  GIOTTO. 

Historians  have  drawn  sharp  lines  of  distinction  between  the  various 
epochs  of  civilization ;  but  in  reality  the  periods  of  human  development  have 
generally  passed  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  so  that  only  the  discriminating 
eye  of  a  modern  critic  can  discover  the  lines  of  demarcation.  Even  in  the 
domain  of  art  numerous  periods  of  transition  have  intervened  between  changes 
of  style,  so  that  each  fashion  has  been  gradually  developed  from  its  prede- 
cessor, and  the  new  has  advanced  hesitatingly,  step  by  step,  at  the  side  of 
the  old.  The  relations  between  mediaeval  art  and  modern  art  were  different 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  In  the  north  numerous  Gothic  features  were  adopted 
in  the  style  known  as  the  German  Renaissance  ;  while  in  Italy,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  Renaissance  traits  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  history  of  the  two  nations  furnishes  an  explanation  of 
this  difference.  We  must  remember  that  in  Italy  the  foundations  for  politi- 
cal organization  and  national  culture  had  been  laid  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  the  Ilohenstaufens,  and  that  national  development  had  been  continuous 
from  that  time  onward.  The  cities  came  to  the  front ;  the  idea  of  devotion 
to  the  state  became  more  diffused ;  municipal  pride  was  aroused ;  able  indi- 
viduals gained  power  and  authority ;  and  the  picture  of  ancient  Roman  civili- 
zation grew  more  and  more  vivid  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  exciting  their 
imagination,  and  furnishing  models  for  their  artistic  efforts. 

Italian  sculpture  and  painting  stood  on  the  lowest  imaginable  plane  until 
the  twelfth  century;  and  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  although  industry  was 
more  general  and  progress  was  more  visible,  Italy  was  no  more  remarkable 
for  its  attainments  than  the  north.  A  number  of  examples  of  the  Italian 
sculpture  of  the  twelfth  century  are  given  in  the  illustrations  (PI.  108).  They 
show  that  all  the  provinces  were  on  the  same  artistic  level.  The  sculptors  of 
North  Italy  were  as  ambitious  and  as  desirous  of  preserving  their  names  in 
inscriptions,  for  instance,  as  those  of  Tuscany.  The  Norman  principalities 
and  commercial  cities  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  competed  with  those  of 
the  north  in  decorative  sculpture.  Moreover,  early  Italian  sculpture  dis- 
closes a  strong  devotion  to  those  traditions  of  early  Christian  art  which  had 
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been  handed  down  in  the  numerous  ivory  reliefs.  In  the  relief  by  Benedetto 
Antelami  in  the  cathedral  of  Parma  (108:  4),  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work, 
for  example,  the  figures  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Synagogue,  which  were 
typical  of  early  Christian  art,  are  still  quite  prominent.  Both  are  smaller 
than  the  other  forms;  the  Church  being  represented  by  a  figure  with  a  chalice 
and  banner,  while  the  Synagogue  is  symbolized  by  a  man  bearing  a  mutilated 
banner,  and  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  high  priest.  The  composition  of  the 
bronze  reliefs  on  the  doors  of  the  southern  transept  of  the  cathedral  of 
Pisa  (103 :  2)  resemble  the  representations  of  the  preceding  thousand  years. 
The  reliefs  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  (103:  1),  which  were  transferred  to  the  cathedral  from  an  old  church 
in  Ponte  alio  Spino,  near  Siena,  would  be  of  great  historic  value  if  their 
date  could  be  determined  with  any  accuracy.  They  are  based  upon  classic 
models,  and  suggest  Etruscan  sarcophagi ;  but,  since  they  cannot  be  chrono- 
logically determined,  they  cannot  be  cited  as  early  examples  of  the  tendency 
to  copy  classic  sculpture  which  arose  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  imita- 
tion of  the  antique,  however,  arose  in  at  least  two  places  at  the  same  time. 
Under  the  Emperor  Frederick  IE,  —  to  whose  love  of  building  was  due  a 
whole  series  of  castles  at  Castel  del  Monte,  Andria,  Foggia,  Capua,  and  else- 
where, Vv'hich  have  unfortunately  all  disappeared,  —  there  was  much  demand 
for  sculpture ;  and  attention  was  turned  to  the  classic  art  of  which  Southern 
Italy  possessed  many  relics.  Evidences  of  this  tendency  are  given  by  the 
so-called  Augustales  (stamped  coins  found  in  Messina  and  in  Brindisi),  and 
by  the  remains  of  plastic  decoration  with  which  Frederick  II.  covered  the 
marble  gate  of  walled  Capua  in  P247,  the  origin  of  which  is  somewhat 
dubious.  The  statue  of  the  emperor,  which  has  long  been  in  a  mutilated 
condition ;  the  head  of  a  statue  which  personified  the  city  of  Capua ;  and 
the  busts  of  both  of  the  celebrated  statesmen  of  the  Ilohenstaufen  period, 
—  Pietro  della  Vigna  and  Taddeo  da  Sessa,  —  belonged  to  the  ornament 
upon  this  gate.  They  are  all  preserved  in  the  Museo  Campano  in  Capua, 
and  betray  a  conscious  imitation  of  classic  forms.  Another  example  of  the 
sculpture  of  Southern  Italy  is  seen  in  the  portrait  bust  from  llavello  near 
Amalfi  (110:  5),  which  is  usually  considered  the  likeness  of  Sigilgaita 
Rufolo.  It  was  placed  in  the  pulpit  entrance,  and  the  pulpit  was  set  up  in 
1272 ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  bust  was  a  part  of  the  original  deco- 
ration. The  pure  oval  of  the  face,  the  wavy  hair  turned  back  from  the 
forehead,  and  the  breadth  of  the  cheek,  are  especially  noticeable. 

Pisa  was  another  city  in  which  the  tendency  of  the  thirteenth  century 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  antique.  The  study  of  classic  sculpture  in 
Pisa  had  a  marked  influence  upon  at  least  one  of  her  citizens,  Niccol6  Pisano. 
We  have  at  least  approximate  information  in  regard  to  his  life  and  his  artis- 
tic training.  It  is  certain  that  the  prototypes  which  Niccol6  Pisano  had 
before  his  eyes  belonged  in  Pisa,  and  were  studied  by  him  in  Pisa :  they 
consisted  of  Etruscan  urns,  a  sarcophagus  with  representations  of  the  legend 
of  Hippolytus,  and  a  Bacchic  vase  of  marble.    The  earliest  and  most  cele- 
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brated  work  of  Niccol6  Pisano  is  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery  in  Pisa  (109 : 
1).  It  is  carried  on  seven  columns;  and  the  parapet  is  decorated  by  five 
reliefs,  representing  the  Nativity  of  Christ  (109 :  2),  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  (109:  3),  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  subjects  made  it  impossible  that  any  characteristics  of  the 
antique  should  be  introduced  in  the  last  two  panels,  and  hence  the  imitation 
of  classic  forms  seen  in  the  first  three  panels  is  all  the  more  striking.  The 
artist  has  borrowed  some  of  his  forms  directly  from  antique  reliefs,  without 
troubling  himself  about  their  original  meaning;  and  the  models  for  all  his 
faces  and  for  the  drawing  of  the  forms  were  plainly  found  in  various  classic 
works.  In  the  form  and  face  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Nativity,  in  the  head-dress  of  the  Madonna  and  in  the  horses'  heads  in 
the  Adoration,  this  imitation  is  plainly  visible  :  indeed,  the  head-dress  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  Adoration  is  copied  directly  from  the  Pheedra  sarcophagus 
in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  The  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena  is  con- 
sidered another  masterpiece  of  this  sculptor,  and  its  decoration  resembles 
that  of  the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa.  He  undertook  the  work  in  12G5 ; 
and  it  was  finished  with  the  aid  of  his  pupils,  Arnolfo  and  Lapo  (110:  1). 
The  fact  of  this  assistance  partly  explains  the  departure  from  antique  forms. 
The  classic  tendency  was  restrained  by  the  fact  that  the  principles  of  the 
antique  had  not  yet  been  universally  accepted.  Niccol6  had  copied  certain 
works  whose  beautiful  forms  hail  appealed  to  his  own  taste.  AVhen  he  died, 
the  antique  lost  its  chief  champion  ;  and  more  attention  was  paid  by  his  suc- 
cessors to  the  picturesque  elements  of  art,  to  the  massing  of  the  groups,  and  to 
sharper  individualization  and  stronger  expression  of  form,  than  to  imitation 
of  classic  work.  Traces  of  Niccoio's  style  are  still  visible  in  the  relief  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  cathedral  at  Lucca  (108  :  G) ;  and  the  Madonna 
in  a  niche  above  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Cardinal  de  Brave  in  S.  Domenico 
at  Orvieto  (109:  1),  a  work  of  the  celebrated  architect  Arnolfo  di  Cambio 
(d.  1310),  somewhat  resembles  the  types  which  Niccolo  employed.  It  also 
resembles  the  work  of  Fra  Guglielmo  at  Pistoja  and  Bologna.  Meanwhile 
Giovanni  Pisano,  the  son  of  Nicholas  (d.  1320),  had  already  emphasized  the 
elements  of  energetic  expression  and  strong  life  in  his  figures  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  almost  destroyed  all  beauty  of  form.  The  remains  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  the  allegorical  figure  of  the  city  of  Pisa  sur- 
rounded by  the  statues  of  the  cardinal  virtues  (100 :  7),  and  the  relief  of 
the  Nativity  of  Christ  (110 :  2),  give  an  idea  of  his  style.  The  most  promi- 
nent work  of  this  style,  which,  although  not  by  Giovanni  himself,  must  be 
ascribed  to  some  one  of  a  group  of  artists  who  closely  imitated  his  methods 
(Ramo  di  Pajanelio  ?),  are  the  reliefs  which  cover  the  four  piers  on  the  facade 
at  Orvieto  (110:  3;  111:  1).  The  position  of  the  sleeping  Adam  is  very 
natural,  and  the  whole  scene  is  easily  understood.  In  the  group  represent- 
ing the  Resurrection,  the  nude  forms  are  modelled  with  great  care,  and  the 
various  expressions  of  fear  and  joy  are  well  rendered.  Tuscan  sculpture 
made  still  further  progress  in  the  hands  of  Andrea  Pisano  (the  son  of  Ugo- 
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lino  Nini,  about  1270-1348).  His  bronze  reliefs  on  the  doors  of  the  Floren- 
tine baptistery  (109:  5)  are  admirable  for  the  close  and  compact  form  of  the 
composition,  and  the  art  of  expressing  the  essence  of  the  whole  scene  by  a 
few  figures,  and  of  arranging  the  groups  gracefully  in  the  given  space.  The 
Madonna  of  Nino  Pisano,  the  son  of  Andrea  (110 :  4),  shows  that  the  sense 
of  the  graceful  was  being  gradually  developed  even  in  artists  of  moderate 
talent.  °  Another  example  of  the  Tuscan  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  century 
is  the  small  marble  relief  (110 :  C)  from  Siena,  carved  by  Agostino  di  Gio- 
vanni (d.  1350).  The  name  of  the  sculptor  of  the  corner  group  from  the 
ducal  palace  in  Venice  (111 :  0)  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Filippo  Calendario,  the  architect  of  the  palace.  In  any  case,  the  carving  of 
the  capitals  of  the  palace  shows  that  the  new  style  of  sculpture  had  spread 
over  all  Italy  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  view  of  the  tend- 
ency of  art  in  Florence  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  reliefs  in  the 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi  (111 :  5),  and  of  the  reliefs  which  surround  the  doorways 
of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  (111 :  2-4).  The  free  curves  of  the  scroll-work 
mark  the  approach  of  the  new  style  which  prevailed  in  the  follo  wing  period. 

The  development  of  the  Tuscan  sculpture  of  the  fourteenth  century  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  continuous  advance  of  painting.  The  two  arts 
encroached  one  upon  the  other,  and  exercised  a  mutual  influence.  While 
at  the  end  of  the  century  sculpture  undertook  the  rule  of  guide,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  painting  was  in  advance,  and  left  its  stamp  upon 
contemporaneous  sculpture  (Giovanni  Pisano).  Painting  owed  its  promi- 
nent position  to  the  phenomenal  activity  of  Giotto,  the  earliest  artist  of 
Italy  to  gain  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  information  which  we  possess 
upon  the  condition  of  Tuscan  painting  before  his  time  (our  principal 
authority  being  a  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Giorgio  Vasari  of 
Arezzo,  who  wrote  biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  artists)  draws  our 
attention  to  Giotto's  predecessor  and  teacher,  Giovanni  Cimabue  (1240  to 
about  1302).  Cimabue  was  the  first  painter  to  abjure  the  mechanical 
method  of  work  which  is  usually,  although  without  reason,  called  the 
Byzantine  or  Greek  manner ;  and,  although  he  did  not  entirely  break 
loose  from  tradition,  his  pure  and  systematic  coloring  and  the  free  grouping 
of  his  mural  paintings  placed  his  work  upon  a  higher  plane.  "With  the 
exception  of  the  Madonna  painted  on  wood  in  Sta.  Maria  Xovella  (196 :  1), 
the  paintings  in  the  upper  church  at  Assisi,  which  are  unfortunately  half 
destroyed,  are  among  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  authentic  of  Cima- 
bue's  works. 

A  full  emancipation  of  art  from  the  chains  of  early  tradition  was 
wrought  by  Giotto  di  Bondone  (about  12G6-1337),  who  was  fitted  for  the 
rule  of  art  leader  of  the  century  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life ;  for  he 
travelled  over  almost  all  Italy  from  Padua  to  Naples,  and  preached  the  new 
gospel  by  his  works.  Giotto  depicted  biblical  and  legendary  scenes  as  they 
mirrored  themselves  in  his  feeling.  In  this  way  they  gained  essential  truth  : 
we  see  in  them  not  only  the  representation  of  external  circumstances,  but 
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also  the  moving  causes  of  the  actions  represented.  The  expression  of 
feeling  and  of  character  is  marked.  Giotto  does  not  employ  any  great 
number  of  forms,  and  his  studies  of  nature  were  not  very  comprehensive, 
lie  uses  the  same  types  of  features  again  and  again,  and  usually  models  his 
drapery  according  to  fixed  rules  ;  and  his  eyes  had  not  yet  been  opened  to 
the  possibility  of  representing  animals  and  trees,  and  of  giving  his  pictures 
landscape  backgrounds.  His  forms  are  seldom  graceful  and  beautiful  :  per- 
haps for  this  very  reason  we  are  led  to  believe  in  their  action  and  energy, 
and  are  convinced  that  his  dramatis  persona;  have  put  all  their  strength  into 
What  they  are  doing,  and  are  giving  true  expression  to  their  feelings  in  their 
movements  and  actions.  Giotto  was  the  first  to  resurrect  the  art  of  descrip- 
tion in  form,  and  this  fact  explains  his  influence  on  his  century;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  knew  how  to  use  a  cultivated  sense  of  proportion,  how  to 
arrange  his  groups  in  given  spaces,  and  how  to  mass  a  series  of  pictures, 
and  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  its  architectural  surroundings.  Mural 
painting,  which  was  of  much  more  importance  than  easel  painting  in  Italy 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  employed  as  a  means 
of  architectural  decoration ;  and  in  this  way  it  was  subjected  to  architec- 
tural laws  of  arrangement  and  grouping.  The  lines  of  architectural  frame- 
work are  traceable  in  the  composition  of  these  works,  and  the  rules  of 
symmetry  and  of  the  harmony  which  should  exist  between  corresponding 
surfaces  are  strictly  adhered  to.  In  all  these  directions  Giotto  proved  him- 
self a  fruitful  model.  The  fact  that  he  was  also  an  active  architect,  and 
designed  the  reliefs  for  the  campanile  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  development  of  his  talent.  The  rise  of  new  condi- 
tions of  representation  also  had  its  effect.  The  legends  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  were  as  fascinating  as  Bible  stories  to  the  imagination  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  were  often  chosen  for  representation  by  the  painters  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Xo  artistic  forms  were  at  hand  which  would  serve  to 
illustrate  these  legends,  and  the  painter  was  obliged  to  exercise  his  own 
inventive  powers,  and  to  find  original  methods  of  representation  for  his 
scenes.  Giotto  also  tried  his  hand  at  pictures  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis; 
and  we  should  honor  Assisi,  w  here  he  began  his  career,  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  style  which  he  founded,  and  which  was  finally  developed  into  the  per- 
fected art  of  Raphael.  Padua  and  Florence  were  also  the  scenes  of  his 
activity.  He  decorated  the  walls  of  the  small  Capella  dell'  Arena,  in  Padua, 
with  thirty-eight  pictures  descriptive  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  which 
probably  date  from  130G.  The  examples  of  this  series  of  paintings  (195. 
2,  3)  show  how  precisely  Giotto  determined  the  function  of  each  person  in 
the  scene,  and  with  what  accuracy  he  depicted  the  emotions  of  his  per- 
sonages. Examples  of  these  characteristics  are  seen  in  the  sorrowful  ex- 
pression of  .Joachim  and  in  the  various  attitudes  of  the  spectators  at  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  In  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  chapels  in  Sta.  Croce  at 
Florence.  Giotto  painted  scenes  from  the  lives  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  John  ■ 
the  Baptist.    The  picture  of  Ilerodias  dancing  to  the  violin-playing  of  a 
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graceful  youth  (195:  1),  given  in  the  illustrations,  is  taken  from  the  series 
of  paintings  in  the  Peruzzi  chapel. 

Among  the  numerous  pupils  and  followers  of  Giotto  (Taddeo  Gaddi  and 
his  son  Angelo,  Maso  di  Banco,  Giotto  di  Stefano  or  Giottino,  Bernardo 
Daddi,  etc.),  the  most  prominent  is  Andrea  di  Cione,  usually  called  Orcagna 
(1308  ?-68).  He  was  also  active  as  a  sculptor ;  and  his  principal  painting  was 
the  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  Hell,  and  Paradise,  in  the  Capella  Strozzi 
in  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  —  an  undertaking  in  which  he  may  have  been  aided  by 
his  brother  Nardo  (Lionardo).  The  central  group  from  the  Paradise  (196  : 
3)  shows  that  Orcagna  far  surpassed  the  other  followers  of  Giotto  in  the 
dignity  and  grace  of  his  work.  Among  the  later  followers  of  Giotto  was 
Spinello  Aretino  (1333-1410),  who  painted  frescos  in  S.  Miniato,  near  Flor- 
ence, in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  Siena. 
His  frescos  show  that  he  was  capable  of  vivid  description  and  character 
drawing,  although  he  had  very  little  idea  of  anatomy.  The  Burial  of  St. 
Benedict,  one  of  his  series  of  paintings  in  S.  Miniato  (197 :  4),  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  favorite  subject  among  the  artists  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  shows  to  what  an  extent  Spinello  was  capable  of  depicting 
the  various  degrees  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  influence  which  both  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  gained  over  the  artistic  expression  of  Italy  during  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  doctrinal  legends  of  both  orders 
were  employed  by  artists,  especially  since  these  legends  harmonized  with 
the  general  tendency  of  the  imagination  of  the  time.  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia  had  already  gained  a  wide  hearing  for  allegory;  and  allegory 
played  a  significant  part,  even  in  the  poems  which  were  composed  by  the 
Franciscans.  In  the  Franciscan  compositions  allegory  appears  in  its  more 
purely  poetic  form,  while  a  didactic  element  was  introduced  into  the  allegoric 
forms  of  the  Dominicans.  Giotto  had  already  portrayed  the  Franciscan 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  in  allegoric  form,  upon  the  walls 
of  the  lower  church  at  Assisi.  A  broader,  but  at  the  same  time  a  less 
interesting,  series  of  allegoric  representations  was  that  of  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  —  the  greatest  of  the  Dominicans  —  in  the  Spanish 
chapel  of  the  cloister  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  The  large  picture 
on  the  east  of  the  chapel  (198:  3)  shows  us  first  the  Pope  and  Emperor 
with  their  trains,  and  the  community  of  true  believers,  guarded  by  dogs 
(domini  canes).  The  lower  part  of  the  right  half  of  the  picture  is  occupied 
by  scenes  of  preaching  and  conversion,  and  of  attack  on  heretics,  the  attacks 
being  symbolized  by  an  onslaught  of  dogs  upon  foxes ;  while  above  (197 : 
3),  the  hosts  who  enjoy  the  peace  of  the  Church  are  singing  together  in 
rapturous  harmony.  They  have  conquered  the  temptations  of  worldly 
pleasure  and  of  sin,  represented  by  the  woman  playing  on  the  violin,  the 
man  with  the  falcon,  and  the  woman  with  the  lap-dog ;  and  have  devoted 
themselves  to  a  contemplative  life,  as  symbolized  by  the  man  in  meditation. 
They  have  taken  their  first  steps  on  the  road  to  Paradise.   On  the  western 
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wall  of  the  chapel,  the  liberal  arts  and  Christian  virtues  are  brought  upon 
the  scene  in  the  persons  of  historical  and  allegorical  figures.  In  the  frag- 
ment given  in  the  illustrations  (198  :  2),  astronomy  is  symbolized  by  Ptol- 
emy, music  by  Tubal  Cain,  and  dialectics  by  Aristotle.  It  is  not  accurately 
known  to  whom  this  picture  should  be  ascribed. 

The  allegorical  picture  of  the  Triumph  of  Death,  in  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  has  attractions  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  walls  had  been 
decorated  with  representations  of  Bible  stories  and  legends  by  numerous 
painters  from  137U  down  ;  but  the  whole  work  was  not  completed  until 
Benozzo  Gozzoli  undertook  it  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Triumph  of 
Death  (198  :  1)  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  of  the  earlier  frescos,  by  reason 
both  of  its  subject  and  of  its  artistic  form.  The  contrasts  between  worldly 
pleasure  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  peaceful  life,  the  descent  of  Death  in  the 
midst  of  joy,  and  his  fiendish  power,  are  all  portrayed  in  this  picture.  The 
happy  company  in  the  foreground  to  the  right,  who  are  listening  to 
the  music  of  the  lute,  are  suddenly  approached  by  the  reaper.  What  is 
before  them  is  shown  by  the  group  in  the  centre,  upon  whom  sentence  of 
death  is  being  pronounced.  Death  exercises  his  power  upon  the  happy  and 
joyous  alone:  the  poor  and  sorrowful  call  to  him  in  vain.  In  the  fore- 
ground on  the  left,  a  brilliant  troop  of  riders  suddenly  come  upon  skeletons 
lying  in  their  tombs,  and  are  brought  face  to  face  with  their  own  future 
fate.  They  turn  aw  ay  in  horror;  while  the  hermits,  the  representatives  of 
contemplative  life,  pursue  their  usual  avocations  calmly  and  without  anxiety 
for  their  future.  The  combat  of  angels  and  devils  in  the  air  over  the 
souls  of  the  departed  completes  the  scene.  The  work  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Orcagna.  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  have  been  his;  but  it  is  still  a  ques- 
tion whether  its  real  author  belonged  to  the  Sienese  school  (Pietro  Loreu- 
zetti)  or  to  the  Florentine  school  (Bernardo  Daddi).  The  two  schools, 
which  were  at  first  distinct,  grew  to  resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  to  distinguish  l>etween  them  is 
often  difficult,  especially  as  the  individuality  of  the  artist,  and  what  we  call 
his  signature,  are  not  so  easily  discovered  in  the  large  frescos  as  in  the  later 
easel  pictures. 

At  the  head  of  the  early  Sienese  school,  stands  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Cimabue's,  who  lived  from  1282-1339.  His  prin- 
cipal work  was  the  altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Siena  (1308-11),  which,  although 
in.  fragments,  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral.  His  .Madonna  (195:  4) 
is  especially  noticeable  for  the  appreciation  of  freedom  and  grace  betrayed 
in  the  angels  peeping  over  the  railing  of  the  throne.  A  more  delicate  accen- 
tuation of  attitude  and  of  expression  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  panels  on  the 
rear  of  the  altar,  in  which  the  Passion  is  depicted  in  twenty-six  scenes,  the 
childhood  of  Christ  and  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (195:  5)  being  represented  in 
some  smaller  panels.  Duccio  is  inferior  to  the  Florentine  artists  in  his  power 
of  description,  as  was  also  the  Sienese  contemporary  of  Giotto,  —  Simone 
Martini  (d.  1344  at  Avignon),  —  who  was  celebrated  by  Petrarch's  muse. 
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and  whose  works  found  their  way  even  to  Naples.  The  central  group  of  his 
great  fresco  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Siena,  which 
represents  the  Madonna  under  a  canopy,  surrounded  by  saints  and  angels,  — 
a  so-called  Majestas, — is  given  in  the  illustrations  (196 :  2) .  A  comparison  of 
this  picture  with  Duccio's  figures  will  show  the  progress  of  the  school  in  both 
form  and  expression.  The  subject  of  the  portrait  of  a  general,  the  conqueror 
of  Montemassi  and  Sassoforte,  Guidoriccio  Fogliari  (197 :  2),  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  student.  How  strongly  the  Sienese  imagination  was  pos- 
sessed by  political  matters  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  allegory,  which  was 
employed  in  Florence  to  illustrate  religious  subjects,  was  transferred  in  Siena 
to  the  representation  of  political  events.  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti  (1323-45), 
for  example,  who,  together  with  his  brother  Pietro,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
artists  of  Siena,  illustrated  good  and  bad  government  in  his  large  frescos  in 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  The  city  of  Siena,  symbolized  by  a  gray-haired  ruler 
with  a  sceptre  and  the  arms  of  the  city,  appears  in  one  picture  (197  :  1),  ac- 
companied by  the  virtues  which  belong  to  civilized  life.  Prisoners  are  led  up 
on  the  right ;  on  the  left  appear  the  citizens  holding  a  cord,  one  end  of  which 
passes  through  the  hands  of  Concordia,  while  the  other  end  is  guarded  by  the 
personage  symbolizing  the  city  of  Siena.  Above  the  figure  of  Concordia 
(196  :  0),  Justice  is  enthroned,  supported  by  two  angels,  who  deal  out  rewards 
and  punishments ;  while  above  all  hovers  Wisdom,  from  whom  proceeds  the 
bond  which  unites  the  good  citizens  of  Siena.  The  artist  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  composition  of  the  unwieldy  allegory,  which  is  explained  by  some 
verses  attached  to  the  painting  ;  but  his  masterly  power  is  displayed  in  the 
figures  of  the  various  virtues,  which  are  drawn  with  moderation,  grace,  and 
dignity.  Those  of  Peace  and  Justice  are  especially  fine.  The  fragments  of 
a  Crucifixion  (196 :  4,  5),  with  colossal  figures,  which  is  in  the  Seminario 
(formerly  the  Monastery  of  S.  Francesco)  at  Siena,  are  also  from  the  hand 
of  Ambrogio,  and  indicate  the  influence  of  Giotto  upon  the  Sienese  school. 
The  frescos  of  Taddeo  Bartoli  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  show 
how  long  this  style  was  maintained  in  Siena.  They  date  from  1407,  and 
represent  the  life  of  the  Virgin  in  the  old  style.  The  Ascension  is  given  in 
the  illustrations  (199  :  3). 

A  detailed  investigation  will  disclose  the  existence  of  numerous  groups  of 
artists  in  the  various  Italian  provinces,  in  addition  to  the  two  principal  schools 
of  Florence  and  of  Tuscany.  These,  like  the  early  Umbrian  school,  had 
their  own  individual  characteristics.  Two  of  the  artists  of  Northern  Italy, 
—  Altichiero  Zevio  and  Jacopo  Avanzi,  —  whose  work  is  principally  to  be 
found  in  Verona  and  in  Padua,  were  possessed  of  especial  merit.  The  group 
of  the  soldiers  casting  lots  (199 :  1)  is  taken  from  their  large  Crucifixion 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Antonio  in  Padua.  The  picture  which  represents  the 
unbinding  of  St.  George  from  the  wheel  by  angels  (199 :  2)  has  been  se- 
lected as  an  example  of  the  frescos  with  which  they  decorated  the  Chapel 
of  St.  George  in  S.  Antonio.  Both  artists  worked  in  Padua  in  the  seven- 
ties of  the  fourteenth  century  :  they  approached  Giotto  in  their  mastery  of 
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attitude  and  of  expression,  and  in  their  art  of  giving  life  to  their  represen- 
tations. 

Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole  occupied  an  independent  position,  mid- 
way between  the  old  and  the  new  schools.  He  lived  until  after  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  works  possess  qualities  which  aroused  the  ad- 
miration of  his  contemporaries;  but  they  express  emotions,  and  disclose  an 
inspiration  of  religious  feeling,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  effort  for  expression  in  form  and  for  a 
conquest  of  the  externals  of  human  nature,  which  was  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  entirely  absent  in  his  pictures.  Above 
all,  he  seems  to  be  so  pure  and  complete  a  personification  of  an  art-loving 
monastic  brother,  that  he  stands  in  closer  relation  to  the  mediaeval  world 
than  to  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  Fra  Giovanni,  whose  secular  name 
was  Guido,  had  probably  received  some  education  in  art  before  his  entrance 
into  the  Dominican  order  in  1107.  We  have  no  important  remains  of  his 
work  during  his  sojourn  in  the  monasteries  at  Crotona  and  at  Fiesole.  lie 
did  not  appear  in  all  his  greatness  and  individuality  until  after  Ins  emigra- 
tion to  the  Monastery  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence  in  1436,  where  he  decorated 
cells,  cloisters,  and  chapter-house  with  untiring  zeal.  Above  the  entrance  to 
the  house  of  entertainment  he  painted  Christ  as  a  pilgrim  received  by  two 
monks  (199:  i).  In  the  chapter-room  he  painted  a  large  picture  represent- 
ing Christ  on  the  cross,  wept  by  his  mother  and  innumerable  saints.  A 
group  from  this  painting,  in  which  the  sobbing  St.  Damian  is  worthy  of 
special  attention,  is  copied  in  the  illustrations  (199  :  5).  The  pictures  in 
the  cells  are  partly  scenes  from  the  Passion,  and  partly  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin.  lie  passed  Jus  last  years  in  Rome,  where  his  most  mature 
works  —  scenes  from  the  lives  of  St.  Lawrence  (199:  (i)  and  St.  Stephen  — 
are  contained  in  a  chapel  in  the  Vatican.  "We  have  many  of  his  easel  pic- 
tures, among  which  are  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  a  Last  Judgment. 
The  technique  of  these  pictures  is  usually  limited  by  the  old  methods:  the 
wall  paintings,  on  the  contrary,  are  excellent  in  their  execution.  Painting 
upon  wet  plaster  (al  fresco)  had  been  developed  in  the  fourteenth  century : 
and  Fra  Angelico  brought  fresco-painting  to  a  plane  where  but  little  was 
wanting  to  its  perfection;  and  this  little  was  to  be  reached,  not  by  better 
preparation  and  mixing  of  the  colors,  but  by  more  thorough  drawing,  more 
correct  perspective,  and  by  giving  more  sculpturesque  relief  to  the  forms. 


II.  —  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE. 


1.  Early  Renaissance. 

The  great  revolution  in  Italian  civilization  which  is  usually  known  as 
the  Renaissance  had  already  begun  to  work  in  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  in  decorative  art,  on  the 
borderland  between  architecture  and  sculpture,  that  it  made  its  earliest  and 
boldest  attempts.  The  studies  from  classic  architecture  were  first  employed 
for  decorative  purposes ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  in  such  work  that  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  artist,  which  was  restricted  in  many  ways  in  fine  art,  found 
its  freest  play.  Ambition,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  Renais- 
sance civilization,  exercised  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  eager  advance  of 
architecture.  This  ambition  found  its  most  striking  expression  in  a  penchant 
for  building,  and  in  the  erection  of  monuments  of  architecture  and  sculpture. 
An  intense  self-consciousness,  the  evidence  that  a  new  and  brilliant  period 
of  art  was  at  hand,  is  seen  in  the  works  of  the  early  Renaissance  architects, 
among  whom  was  the  great  theorist,  Leo  Battista  Alberti  (about  1404-72). 
Classic,  and  especially  Roman,  civilization  was  reverenced  as  that  of  the  age 
of  heroes,  and  was  drawn  upon  for  models.  Nevertheless,  details  seem  to  have 
had  more  effect  than  whole  designs  in  arousing  architectural  imagination. 
Antiquarian  studies  were  eagerly  pursued  by  artists,  as  well  as  by  scholars  ; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  ruins  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous 
architects,  from  Francesco  di  Giorgio  down  to  Raphael  and  Antonio  da  San 
Gallo.  Architects  borrowed  their  details  from  various  cornices,  capitals,  pilas- 
ters, or  from  flat  ornament.  The  new  architectural  problems  found  in  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  the  time  required  independent  work  on  the  part  of 
the  architect,  and  limited  the  imitation  of  the  antique  to  that  of  details  and 
decorative  features.  The  purity  and  beauty  of  proportion  borrowed  from 
the  antique  are  not  less  important  than  this  incorporation  of  classic  features 
in  the  details.  The  real  effect  of  the  Renaissance  buildings  'depends  upon 
the  harmony  of  their  proportions,  and  the  beautiful  contrasts  employed  in  the 
facades ;  in  fact,  they  are  distinguished  from  mediaeval  works  chiefly  by  the 
accentuation  and  rhythm  of  their  proportions,  and  the  fine  subordination  and 
balance  of  the  several  parts.  The  chief  charm  of  Renaissance  architecture 
lies  in  this  harmony,  and  in  the  artistic  execution  of  the  details.  Examples 
1G4 
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of  single  features,  principally  cuts  of  pilasters  and  capitals,  are  given  in  the 
illustrations  (97:  3-6;  159:  6,  7).  The  Corinthian  simple-leaved  capital 
formed  the  starting-point,  from  which  the  design  was  developed  gracefully 
and  originally,  but  with  little  organic  consistency.  Cornices  and  string- 
courses are  also  reproduced  upon  the  same  page  (97  :  1,  7, 11,  12).  While  the 
cornices  (97  : 11)  were  copied  directly  from  classic  sculpture,  the  construction 
betrayed  some  hesitation  as  to  whether  the  cornice  should  be  considered  the 
finishing  feature  of  the  upper  story,  or  of  the  whole  building,  —  a  question 
which  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter  theory.  The  most  brilliant 
examples  of  Renaissance  cornices  are  that  from  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  at  Flor- 
ence, designed  by  Cronaca  (98 :  6),  and  that  modelled  by  Michel  Angelo  for 
the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome  (97  :  1).  The  illustration  from  the  Ducal  Palace 
at  Venice  (97 :  2)  shows  the  method  of  grouping  columns  and  piers,  and  of 
connecting  them  by  arches,  and  also  displays  the  style  of  decoration.  The 
treatment  of  the  pilasters  as  framed  panels,  with  borders  in  relief  around 
sunken  centres,  is  especially  characteristic.  The  artists  of  the  Renaissance 
were  masters  in  the  art  of  decorating  the  centres  of  these  panels  with  scroll- 
work. If  we  study  the  sweep  of  the  lines,  the  fine  curves,  and  the  drawing  of 
the  leaf  and  scroll-work  (161:  3,4),  and  see  how  they  arc  interwoven  with 
each  other,  and  how  the  lines  are  disentangled  again  and  again  to  form  new 
combinations,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  grasp  the  character  of  Renaissance 
decoration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highly  developed  art  of  harmonizing 
proportions  and  disposing  masses  in  beautiful  groups  which  is  displayed 
by  Renaissance  architecture  cannot  be  adequately  comprehended  from  the 
study  of  a  few  scattered  illustrations.  The  key  to  Renaissance  is  to  be  found 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  original  works  alone. 

Among  the  pioneers  was  the  Florentine  architect  Filippo  Krunellesco 
(1-577-14  1(5),  who,  like  Giotto,  was  not  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  hut  was 
a  great  genius,  and  was  versed  in  many  arts  and  sciences.  lie  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  forms  of  classic  architecture  during  his  repeated 
visits  to  Home,  and  in  its  use  he  proved  himself  a  master  in  technique 
as  well  as  in  imagination.  In  his  principal  work,  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Florence  (99:  1),  his  design  was  restricted  by  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  building ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  dome  upon  the  cylinder,  or  drum, 
and  the  construction  of  the  polygonal  shell  and  the  lantern,  are  due  to  his 
skill.  The  small  chapel  of  the  Pazzi  family  in  the  court  of  Sta.  Croce  (99  : 
4)  displays  the  character  of  the  pure  Renaissance.  A  porch  covered  by 
barrel  vaults,  and  carried  upon  six  columns,  leads  into  the  interior,  which 
is  designed  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  central  space  is  covered  by 
a  flat  spherical  dome  above  two  arches  ;  and  this  dome  and  the  decoration 
of  the  ceiling,  with  its  glazed  panels,  were  eagerly  copied  (159:  5).  This 
chapel  shows  how  early  and  with  what  strength  the  motif  of  the  central 
space  made  its  way  into  the  Renaissance.  Brunellesco  also  used  this 
favorite  form  when  he  began  the  Church  degli  Angeli  (99:  6),  —  an  oc- 
tagonal domed  building,  with  chapels  and  niches  on  the  exterior.    In  the 
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Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  (105:  3),  on  the  other  hand,  he  went  hack  to 
basilican  forms.  He  gave  an  antique  character  to  the  details,  however, 
and  placed  the  proper  entablature  upon  the  columns,  even  introducing  the 
Roman  entablature  upon  the  exterior  of  the  gallery.  The  revival  of 
religious  architecture  was  not  so  remarkable  in  Florence,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  existing  religious  buildings;  but  the  activity  in  palace 
architecture  was  very  marked,  no  less  than  thirty  palaces  being  built  here 
between  1450  and  1478.  The  architects  were  not  altogether  left  to  their 
own  devices.  The  traditional  stone  house  of  Tuscany,  strong  and  defiant 
in  its  character,  and  built  with  as  solid  walls  as  possible,  was  not  easy  to 
discard.  It  was  in  consequence  of  its  traditions  that  roughly  hewn  stones 
(rustica)  were  employed  with  great  effect  in  the  facades  of  the  Renais- 
sance. String-courses  were  used  to  accentuate  the  construction,  and  the 
solidity  of  the  walls  was  especially  emphasized ;  while  the  door  and  window 
openings  were  sparsely  used  on  the  ground-floor,  and  even  in  the  upper 
stories  the  round  arched  windows  were  placed  at  wide  intervals.  The 
cornice  took  the  place  of  battlements,  but  the  projecting  rafters  were  re- 
tained. The  Pitti  Palace  (102:  6,  7),  designed  by  Brunellesco,  and  carried 
out  by  S.  Fancelli ;  the  Riccardi  Palace,  built  by  Michelozzo  di  Bartolommeo 
(13  16-1472),  the  busiest  architect  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  ceutury, 
for  Cosimo  Medici;  and  the  Strozzi  Palace  (98:  6),  begun  by  Benedetto  da 
Majano  at  the  end  of  the  century,  —  are  the  most  prominent  examples  of 
Florentine  rusticated  work.  The  architects  were  less  dependent  upon  tradi- 
tion in  the  designs  of  the  courts  (98 :  4)  than  in  building  the  facade,  and 
gave  free  play  to  their  knowledge  of  the  classic  orders  and  their  penchant  for 
classic  decoration.  The  early  Florentine  palaces,  of  which  the  Palazzo  Gua- 
dagni  (101 :  1)  is  an  example,  are  more  elegant  and  more  graceful.  This 
palace  was  a  work  of  Cronaca  (1454-1509),  who  also  had  something  to  do 
with  the  design  of  the  Palazzo  Strozzi.  The  rusticated  work  is  used  decora- 
tively,  and  the  facade  capped  by  an  open  colonnade  with  a  projecting  roof. 
A  new  element  was  introduced  into  Florentine  architecture  by  the  use  of 
pilasters  to  break  up  the  facades.  In  the  Palazzo  Rucellai,  which  was 
designed  by  Leo  Battista  Alberti  (1404-72),  the  great  theorist  in  art, 
pilasters  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  rusticated  work. 
A  similar  facade  is  seen  in  the  Palazzo  Piccolomini  (101 :  6)  in  Pienza,  the 
home  of  Pope  Pius  II.  (.Eneas  Sylvius),  which  was  one  of  a  series  of 
stately  buildings  designed  by  the  same  artist.  The  facade  of  the  church 
of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence  (97  :  10),  the  interior  of  which  was  com- 
pleted long  before  his  time,  is  also  attributed  to  this  architect.  The 
marble  inlay  {incrustation)  is  in  the  early  fashion ;  but  the  use  of  volutes 
instead  of  pent  roofs  to  cover  the  transition  between  the  central  gable  and 
the  broad  lower  stories  is  entirely  original.  The  central  doorway  (157  :  6) 
with  its  channelled  pilasters,  panelled  vault,  and  Corinthian  columns,  is 
typical  of  the  style  of  the  early  Renaissance. 

Siena  resembles  Florence  in  its  palace  architecture,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
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respects  ;  and  Siena  and  Florence,  the  two  capitals  of  Tuscan  art,  were  in 
turn  imitated  by  Pienza,  where  a  certain  Bernardo  (di  Matteo,  called  Ros- 
sellino)  erected  many  buildings.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  (105  :  6,  7) 
shows  three  aisles  of  equal  height,  the  church  being  in  the  hall  form;  but 
the  gabled  facade  is  divided  by  pilasters  running  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
castle  of  Urbino  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
exterior  resembles  a  mediaeval  castle ;  but  the  court  (107  :  o)  is  decidedly 
Renaissance,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  was  an  admired  model  of 
the  time. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Florence,  and  indeed  all 
Tuscany,  outstripped  all  the  other  Italian  provinces  in  its  zeal  for  art,  and  in 
the  rapidity  of  its  artistic  development;  but  in  the  second  half  the  balance 
of  power  was  restored,  and  several  Italian  provinces  attained  the  rank  held 
by  Florence.  In  Northern  Italy,  for  example,  Florentine  influence  (Michel- 
ozzo)  had  its  effect ;  but,  on  the  whole,  a  marked  independence  was  preserved. 
In  the  time  of  Ludovico  Moro  a  great  deal  of  building  went  on  in  .Milan  ; 
and  the  name  of  Braniante,  who  came  to  Milan  in  147(i  as  an  engineer,  and 
remained  there  for  two  decades,  is  usually  associated  with  this  period. 
Bramante  disclosed  his  true  nature  in  his  Roman  works  alone,  although 
these  betray  certain  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Lombard  buildings  attri- 
buted to  him.  For  the  most  part,  however,  his  northern  buildings  main- 
tain a  purely  Lombard  character,  —  a  fact  which  can  be  explained,  without 
reference  to  Bramante's  own  bent,  by  the  general  use  of  brick,  the  local 
building  material.  Piers  and  pilasters  were  universal,  circles  and  semicircles 
were  favorite  forms  in  the  designs  of  the  ground-plans,  the  decoration  was 
carried  out  by  the  use  of  color,  and  polychromy  reached  a  high  pitch  of 
development.  The  dome,  the  early  forms  of  which  were  polygonal  and 
flat,  was  not  uncommon  in  this  style.  The  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Croce, 
near  Crema  (100:  1,  2),  is  a  good  example  of  Lombard  brick  architecture. 
It  is  octagonal  on  the  interior,  and  round  on  the  exterior,  which  is  broken 
by  various  projections.  The  dome  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie 
at  Milan  (100:  J3)  is  of  kindred  form.  It  rests  upon  a  square  foundation, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  open  gallery.  The  domed  central  space  is  not 
treated  as  the  conclusion  of  the  nave,  but  is  equal  in  width  to  the  whole 
'church,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  the  unfinished  cathedral  of  Pavia  (99 : 
5).  The  latter  church,  of  which  we  have  a  complete  wooden  model,  is 
attributed  to  Bramante,  but  may  with  more  justice  be  ascribed  to  Chris- 
toforo  Rocchi.  The  most  magnificent  work  of  the  Lombard  Renaissance 
is  the  facade  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  (98 :  3).  It  is  less  remarkable 
for  the  art  of  its  construction  than  for  the  richness  of  its  luxurious  marble 
decoration :  indeed,  the  architecture  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  background 
for  the  carved  ornament.  The  greater  part  of  the  design  was  made  by 
Giovan  Antonio  Amadeo.  A  very  different  group  of  churches,  which  are 
characterized  by  their  basilican  form,  their  barrel  vaulting,  and  low  domes 
supported  on  columns,  may  be  represented  by  two  churches  of  Ferrara, 
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—  S.  Francesco  (99:  7;  105:  12),  begun  by  Pietro  Benvenuti  in  1404,  and 
S.  Benedetto  (105:  8),  a  work  of  Giovan  Battista  and  Alberto  Tristani, 
which  dates  from  the  year  1500.  The  decoration  of  the  interiors  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  painted  ornament.  The  facade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Turin  (99  :  2)  can  boast  but  little  beauty ;  but  it  deserves  attention,  because 
the  forms  and  design  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  are  almost  typical  of 
the  architecture  of  certain  smaller  churches  (S.  Agostino,  etc.).  The  resem- 
blance of  these  Roman  churches  to  the  cathedral  of  Turin  has  suggested  the 
idea  that  the  Turin  architect,  Amadeo  di  Francesco  da  Settignano  (1430- 
1501),  was  one  and  the  same  with  Meo  del  Capina,  the  builder  of  the  Roman 
churches.  Much  of  this.  Roman  work  was  formerly  attributed  to  Baccio 
Pintelli  (1450-92)  of  Florence,  who  worked  in  Urbino,  and  who  was  em- 
ployed after  1481  as  civil  engineer  in  Civita  Vecchia  by  Popes  Sixtus  IV. 
and  Innocent  VIII. 

Northern  Italy  was  rich  in  palaces  as  well  as  in  churches.  A  series  of 
palaces  (102 :  3 ;  104 :  3)  was  built  in  Bologna  in  the  course  of  the  fif- 
teenth century :  they  were  made  of  brick,  the  usual  material,  with  an  open 
lower  story.  No  great  variation  could  be  expected  in  the  designs,  nor  did 
strict  adherence  to  classic  details  prevail.  On  the  contrary,  the  eye  was 
often  arrested  by  the  rich  decoration  of  the  windows  and  arches ;  and  the 
imagination  was  agreeably  excited.  The  arrangement  of  these  buildings 
was  also  an  harmonious  expression  of  the  life  of  the  people.  The  Lombard 
cities  had  taken  great  pride  in  erecting  fine  civic  buildings,  even  in  mediaeval 
times ;  and  those  built  under  the  auspices  of  the  Renaissance  were  not  less 
magnificent.  They  are  not  imposing  in  size  or  extent,  and  maintain  their 
original  form  in  respect  to  the  open  halls  on  the  ground-floor;  but  they 
produce  a  charming  effect  by  the  abundance  and  grace  of  their  decoration. 
The  Palazzo  Communale  at  Brescia,  and  the  Loggia  del  Consiglio  in  Verona 
(102  :  2 ;  160 :  5),  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  their  general  char- 
acter and  the  treatment  of  the  panels  and  pilasters  mark  them  as  among  the 
creations  of  the  early  Renaissance.  They  also  testify  to  the  growing  pref- 
erence for  painted  ornament.  The  Loggia  at  Verona  is  the  work  of  Fra 
Giocondo  (about  1435-1514),  a  travelled  and  a  learned  man,  whose  almost 
tireless  energy  was  cramped  in  his  native  city. 

The  Venetian  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  marked  by  the 
same  character  —  a  character  determined  by  the  situation  and  customs  of 
the  city— which  is  seen  in  its  earlier  and  in  its  later  buildings.  The  deco- 
rative framework  was  the  only  thing  borrowed  from  the  Renaissance,  the 
traditional  construction  being  retained.  The  Venetians  were  especially  fond 
of  inlaid  work,  and  covered  surfaces  with  slabs  of  colored  stone,  filling  the 
piers  with  arabesques.  The  name  of  one  family  of  artists  occurs  constantly 
in  the  history  of  the  Venetian  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
family  was  that  of  the  Lombardi,  to  which  belonged  Martino  and  Moro 
Lombardo,  a  Pietro,  an  Antonio,  and  a  Tullio  Lombardo,  and  other  well- 
known  artists.    The  architect  of  the  church  of  S.  Zaccaria,  for  instance, 
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which  was  begun  in  1497,  was  known  as  Martino  Lombardo ;  and  Pietro 
Lombardo  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  the  charminsr 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  de'  Miracoli  (1480).  The  Palazzo  A'endramin-Calergi 
(101 :  2)  is  also  attributed  to  the  same  Pietro.  Palace  facades  were  usually 
so  decorated  as  to  suggest  the  design  of  a  main  building  flanked  by  two 
wings ;  but  in  this  palace  this  division  is  preserved  in  the  lower  story  alone, 
the  upper  stories  being  divided  by  fluted  columns,  between  which  large  round 
arched  windows  are  placed.  The  court  of  the  Ducal  Palace  —  the  work  of 
Antonio  Rizzo  or  Bregno,  and  Antonio  Scarpagnino  —  is  finished  on  one  side 
alone  (103  :  3)  ;  and  it  retains  the  pointed  arches  in  the  first  story.  Its  de- 
sign shows  neither  uniformity  nor  consecutiveness  ;  but  it  always  produces  a 
rich  effect,  quite  apart  from  the  great  historical  reminiscences  which  cluster 
around  the  pile. 

2.  Middle  Renaissance. 

While  Florence  was  the  birthplace  of  the  early  Renaissance,  Rome  must 
be  honored  as  the  most  important  architectural  centre  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. We  must  not  forget,  however,  in  our  admiration  of  Roman  work,  that 
the  Florentine  artists  took  an  active  part  in  the  revival  of  architecture,  and 
effectually  prepared  the  way  for  it.  The  brothers  Giuliano  (1445-1516)  and 
Antonio  da  San  Gallo  should  be  named  among  the  Florentine  artists,  to- 
gether witli  Baccio  d'Agnolo  (1 162-1513),  who  aided  in  the  development  of 
palace  architecture.  Giuliano  had  already  given  expression  to  the  ideal 
of  the  Renaissance  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Prato,  which  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome  over  the  central  space,  lie  copied 
the  old  styles  only  in  the  decoration,  which  consisted  of  glazed  friezes  in 
color.  The  Church  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Biagio  at  Montepulciano  (105  : 
10),  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  is  of  the  same  type  ;  but  the  dome  is  more 
stronglv  emphasized.  Antonio  separated  both  towers  from  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  subordinated  them  to  the  dome  in  height.  A  corner  house  in 
the  same  city,  the  Palazzo  Tarugi  (104 :  4),  had  already  transgressed  the 
forms  of  the  early  Renaissance.  At  a  later  date  the  family  of  the  San  Galli 
found  many  opportunities  in  Rome  in  which  to  display  their  art ;  for  the 
artistic  life  of  Rome  drew  its  strength  from  the  foreign  artists  who  were 
attracted  to  Rome  by  the  ostentation  of  the  Popes,  the  growing  might  of  the 
city,  and  the  charm  of  its  classic  ruins ;  and  the  San  Galli  followed  the  long 
train  toward  the  Eternal  City.  The  papal  residence  recovered  but  slowly 
from  the  desolation  into  which  it  had  fallen  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
ascendency  of  Avignon.  Nicholas  V.,  the  Humanist,  cherished  magnificent 
architectural  schemes  during  his  occupancy  of  the  papal  throne ;  but  neither 
the  works  of  his  time,  nor  the  churches  and  facades  completed  under  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  (S.  Agostino,  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  etc.), 
produced  any  marked  impression.  The  architectural  greatness  of  Rome 
begins  with  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  and  the  entrance  of  Bramante  into 
Roman  art  circles. 
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The  style  which  is  known  as  Middle  Renaissance,  or  Cinquecento,  and 
which  was  founded  by  Bramante,  voluntarily  renounced  decorative  magnifi- 
cence, the  assistance  of  painting,  and  abundance  of  graceful  detail.  An- 
tique buildings,  like  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  were  studied  not  only  in 
detail,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  consecutive  arrangement  of  the  members 
and  the  organization  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  parts  became  less ;  but 
those  employed  were  more  strongly  designed,  and  were  bolder  in  outline. 
The  use  of  the  Doric  order  was  the  legitimate  result  of  the  greater  simplicity 
adopted,  just  as  the  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  various  members  corresponded 
to  the  desire  for  contrast.  The  architect  broke  up  the  wall  surfaces  by 
niches,  framed  iii  the  door  and  window  openings  by  pilasters,  columns, 
and  gables,  and  emphasized  the  corners  by  the  use  of  heavy  stone  quoins. 
The  principal  emphasis  was  still  laid  upon  symmetry,  and  the  effect  of  the 
work  was  sought  in  harmony  of  proportion.  The  single  members  might  be 
large,  and  even  colossal ;  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  never  forgotten. 
Large  and  imposing  dimensions  came  more  and  more  into  use,  especially  at 
the  end  of  this  period  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  name  of  Donato  d'Angelo  —  or,  as  he  is  known  in  the  history  of 
art,  Bramante  —  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Middle  Renaissance. 
He  was  born  in  Urbino  ;  and,  after  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Lombardy,  went  to  Rome  in  his  old  age,  in  1500,  and  died  there  in  1515. 
We  have  no  information  concerning  Bramante's  youth,  nor  any  authentic 
theory  concerning  the  sources  of  his  inspiration.  The  Cancelleria,  which 
included  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso  (105  :  9),  is  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal works.  The  first  story  was  built  in  rusticated  stone-work ;  and  the 
design  of  the  upper  stories  was  enriched  by  means  of  pilasters,  the  whole 
being  characterized  by  fine  subordination  of  arrangement  both  in  surfaces 
and  in  forms.  Examples  of  Bramante's  cornices  and  windows  are  given  in 
the  illustrations  (97  :  12  ;  107 :  6).  The  facade  of  the  Giraud  Palace  (102  : 
8),  in  which  the  height  of  the  first  story  and  the  arrangement  of  two  rows  of 
windows  one  above  the  other  in  the  upper  story  deserve  special  attention,  is 
of  a  similar  character.  Bramante  was  engaged  in  the  building  of  the  Vati- 
can :  but,  of  the  best  portion  of  his  design,  —  that  of  the  court  and  garden  in 
the  rear,  — part  was  never  finished,  and  part  has  been  destroyed.  He 
succeeded  little  better  with  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's :  he  got  no  farther  than 
the  plans,  which  have  been  preserved  in  Florence ;  and  we  learn  nothing  of 
the  intention  of  the  artist  from  the  building  as  it  now  stands.  The  small 
round  temple  in  the  court  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  Bramante's  tendency ;  and  his  idea  of  decorative  magnificence  is  seen  in 
the  Casa  Santa  at  Loreto  (105  :  2),  —  always  providing  that  the  architectural 
design  of  the  latter  was  really  Bramante's  work. 

A  splendid  group  of  artists  worked  in  Rome  in  company  with  Bramante. 
The  great  architectural  undertakings  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  attracted 
numerous  architects  to  the  city.  The  gray  Fra  Giocondo  came  from  Verona, 
and  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  came  from  Florence.    Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the 
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younger  (d.  1546),  the  nephew  of  Giuliano,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
skilful  masters  of  palace  and  church  architecture,  but  also  excelled  in  design- 
ing fortifications.  His  principal  fame  rests  upon  the  Farnese  Palace  (101 : 
4,  8 ;  102 :  10),  which  was  completed  after  his  death  by  Michel  Angelo. 
The  cornice  (97  :  1),  the  effect  of  which  was  tested  by  means  of  a  wooden 
model  before  being  executed  in  stone,  was  designed  by  Michel  Angelo;  but 
how  much  of  the  design  of  the  court  (101 :  8),  which  is  imitated  from  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  is  due  to  Antonio,  and  how  much  to  Michel  Angelo, 
is  not  known.  Baldassare  Peruzzi  of  Siena  (1481-1537)  was  almost  the 
equal  of  Bramante.  Numerous  Sienese  buildings  are  attributed  to  him.  At 
the  instance  of  his  countryman  Agostino  Chigi,  he  built  the  Villa  Farnesina 
on  the  Tiber  (102  :  4,  5 ;  158  :  4)  in  1509.  This  villa,  which  is  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  main  building  with  projecting  wings,  comprises  but  few  halls 
and  chambers ;  and  the  decoration  of  the  exterior  is  as  moderate  as  the 
number  and  size  of  the  rooms.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  name  any  other 
design  which  answers  its  purpose  better,  and  which  is  more  strongly  attrac- 
tive in  its  refinement  and  elegance.  The  Palazzo  Masshni  alle  Colonna 
(103 :  2)  is  celebrated  for  the  skilful  adaptation  of  its  limited  and  awkward 
site,  and  for  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  inner  court. 

Among  the  younger  followers  of  Bramante,  Raphael  —  his  countryman 
and  kinsman,  and  also  his  successor  in  the  superintendence  of  St.  Peter's  — 
must  be  given  the  first  place.  Beside  a  number  of  Roman  palaces  (Vidoni), 
the  Florentine  Palazzo  Pandolfini  (102 :  1),  with  its  rusticated  quoins  and 
especially  fine  windows,  was  built  from  Raphael's  design. 

The  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  built  by  an  unknown  architect  of 
Pesaro  (101:  7),  is  also  effective  in  its  simple  but  boldly  outlined  design. 
The  broad  surfaces  of  the  upper  story,  and  the  wide  string-course  between 
the  lower  arcade  and  the  upper  part  of  the  facade,  conceal  the  lack  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  windows  and  the  arcades. 

Raphael's  best  pupil.  Giulio  Romano,  was  also  an  architect.  lie  under- 
took the  erection  of  the  Villa  Madama  (107:  1,  2)  for  Cardinal  Giulio  de 
Medici  after  Raphael's  design.  This  villa,  when  completed,  formed  the  ideal 
of  an  elegant  country  seat  intended  to  accommodate  a  large  retinue.  Arcades 
with  niches  along  their  sides,  terraces,  and  courts,  all  covering  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  but  none  of  them  very  lofty,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
The  architecture  was  enlivened  by  luxurious  ornament,  and  the  whole  design 
was  excellently  adapted  to  its  site  upon  the  slope  of  Monte  Mario.  In  Man- 
tua, whither  Giulio  Romano  removed,  he  built  the  Palazzo  del  Te  (Tajetto) 
(102:  9)  in  rustic  style,  with  a  magnificent  open  hall  opening  upon  the  gar- 
den ;  and  the  three-aisled  church  of  S.  Benedetto  (105  :  1),  without  the 
town,  the  choir  of  which  was  crowned  by  an  octagonal  dome,  was  also  his 
work. 

Michel  Angelo,  when  he  turned  to  architecture  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  brought  an  independent  genius  to  its  service.  Like  Raphael  and  Giulio 
Romano,  he  had  not  been  educated  for  an  architect.    His  first  architectural 
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designs,  like  the  unfinished  facade  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  can  lay  little 
claim  to  constructive  ability.  They  were  mere  architectural  frameworks  for 
the  reception  of  numerous  statues  and  reliefs.  It  may  even  be  said  of  many 
of  his  Roman  works,  — such  as  the  designs  for  the  Capitoline  buildings,  for 
the  completion  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian,  — that  his  power  lay  in  arrangement,  in  the  determination  of 
proportions,  in  grouping,  in  conception,  and  in  composition;  while  his 
appreciation  of  the  mighty  and  the  imposing,  and  his  art  of  combining 
single  members  and  forms  in  one  comprehensive  whole,  even  at  the  expense 
of  their  individual  beauty,  were  here  most  fully  displayed.  Michel  Angelo 
began  to  deal  with  constructive  problems  when,  in  1546,  at  seventy  years  of 
age,  he  accepted  the  office  of  architect  of  St.  Peter's. 

The  plan  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  basilica  had  already  been  con- 
ceived in  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V. ;  and 
Rossellino  had  begun  to  carry  it  out  by  rebuilding  the  choir.  The  work  was 
then  dropped  until  Julius  II.  took  it  up  in  1506.  Bramante  drew  a  series 
of  plans ;  of  which  the  design  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  apsidal 
arms  and  a  mighty  central  dome  (106 :  :5),  was  undoubtedly  his  own  favor- 
ite, while  it  has  transported  all  modern  art  lovers.  The  Renaissance  had 
worked  upon  this  type  from  the  beginning :  the  central  space  seemed  to 
raise  modern  architecture  to  the  height  of  classic  art.  Bramante  had 
studied  similar  designs  in  Lombardy,  and  had  even  built  churches  after 
them.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  design  was  accepted  without  a 
struggle ;  but  Bramante  himself  began  the  erection  of  the  four  piers  to  support 
the  dome.  The  Latin  cross,  however,  was  too  intense  a  matter  of  tradition 
for  the  occasion  to  pass  without  attempts  to  substitute  this  form  for  Bra- 
mante's  central  space  ;  and  this  ascendency  of  the  Latin  cross  also  affords  the 
best  explanation  for  the  vacillation  of  the  succeeding  architects  between 
the  two  types.  Raphael,  who  followed  Bramante  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  building,  submitted  a  design  in  which  a  nave  and  aisles  were  added 
to  the  domed  central  space,  —  a  feature  which  was  retained  in  all  the  later  de- 
signs. A  plan  (106 :  2)  which  returned  to  the  arrangement  about  a  central 
space,  and  surrounded  the  principal  dome  with  smaller  domes,  rounded  the 
ends  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross,  and  enclosed  them  all  by  aisles,  is  attrib- 
uted to  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  Michel  Angelo  retained  the  essentials  of  the  plan 
of  Bramante  and  Peruzzi,  but  omitted  the  subordinate  spaces,  and  made  the 
design  simpler,  grander,  and  more  compact  (106:  4).  He  placed  a  gabled 
portico  with  four  columns  before  the  entrance,  and  subordinated  all  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  building  to  the  dome.  The  stilted  shell  of  the  dome,  and 
the  lantern,  we're  carried  upon  a  cylinder  strengthened  by  columns  ranged 
in  pairs.  The  design  of  the  exterior  of  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  domed  space,  with  its 
pilasters  and  niches,  were  also  the  work  of  Michel  Angelo.  After  his  death 
the  nave  was  lengthened  by  Carlo  Maderna,  so  as  to  form  a  Latin  cross ; 
and  St.  Peter's  finally  received  its  present  form  (106 :  5).    A  careful  study 
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of  the  details  will  disclose  much  to  criticise  in  the  inlaid  decoration  of  the 
interior  (106 :  1),  and  also  in  the  facade,  which  was  completed  by  Lorenzo 
Bernini  (1G29)  after  Maderna's  death.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  unspeakably  grand ;  and  what  is  amiss  in  the  facade  is  made  good  to  a 
great  degree  by  the  impressive  colonnade,  which  is  also  Bernini's  work 
(106:  7).  The  triumphant  and  dominant  effect  of  the  dome,  however,  was 
destroyed  by  the  erection  of  the  nave. 

St.  Peter's,  even  in  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  form  in  which  it  finally 
appeared,  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  imagination  of  later  artists. 
The  preference  for  domed  designs,  the  subordination  of  the  side  aisles,  and 
the  increase  of  massiveness  in  the  various  details,  are  all  evidences  of  this 
influence.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  admiration  for  the  church  went  rever- 
ence for  its  architect,  Michel  Angelo.  Although  he  did  not  found  any  real 
school  of  architecture,  the  younger  generation  of  artists  was  irresistibly 
attracted  by  him,  and  was  inclined  to  study  and  to  imitate  the  details  of 
his  work.  Indeed,  Michel  Angelo's  independent  nature,  untrammelled  by 
rules,  and  absorbed  in  a  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  the  antique,  was 
not  capable  of  producing  any  lasting  effect.  A  cold  and  calculated  striv- 
ing after  effect  and  an  exaggeration  of  solidity  were  only  too  common 
among  the  younger  architects.  Giorgio  Vasari,  Bartolommeo  Ammanati. 
Giacomo  Barozzi  Vignola,  and  Galeazzo  Alessi  were  the  principal  architects 
of  the  later  school.  The  Church  of  St  a.  Maria  di  Carignano  at  Genoa  (100  : 
6,  7),  which  very  closely  resembles  Michel  Angelo's  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  is 
the  work  of  Galeazzo  Alessi  of  Perugia  (1512-72).  The  ground-plan  is 
based  on  a  square  instead  of  on  a  Greek  cross;  and  the  smaller  domes,  by 
reason  of  their  small  size,  are  treated  as  satellites  of  the  large  dome,  and 
are  simply  marked  by  lanterns.  Vignola's  (1507-7:5)  work  in  Rome,  which 
was  as  rich  and  as  impressive  in  its  theory  as  in  its  execution,  is  illustrated 
by  the  plan  of  the  Church  del  Gesix  (105  :  4).  The  side  aisles  have  been 
reduced  to  mere  chapels,  and  the  principal  effect  centres  in  the  broad  and 
lofty  nave,  which  is  covered  by  a  barrel  vault,  and  opens  into  the  lofty 
dome.  The  windows  were  inserted  in  the  barrel  vault,  making  what  are 
called  ears.  A  great  number  of  churches,  and  especially  those  of  Jesuit 
foundation,  repeated  the  type  which  Vignola  had  created,  which  was  for- 
tified in  its  form  and  design  by  the  study  of  Vitruvius,  and  was  kepi  some- 
what within  bounds  by  its  strict  adherence  to  rule.  These  churches  formed 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  extravagances  of  the  rococo  style,  which  prevailed  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  was  introduced  by  Maderna,  and  developed  by  Bernini  and  Bor- 
romini. 

In  Northern  Italy,  which  had  not  yielded  to  Roman  and  Tuscan  influ- 
ence during  the  sixteenth  century  without  question,  the  principal  centres  of 
architectural  activity  were  Genoa  and  Venice,  the  two  great  seaports  on  the 
western  and  the  eastern  coasts.  The  most  of  the  Genoese  palaces,  with 
which  Rubens  was  so  delighted  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  task  of 
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making  the  most  careful  drawings  of  them,  were  built  by  Lombard  archi- 
tects in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  magnificent  staircases, 
the  beauty  of  the  vistas,  and  the  effective  use  of  limited  space,  are  their 
especial  characteristics.  The  palace  of  Tursi  Doria  (104 :  8,  9),  in  which 
the  facade  is  continued  in  colonnades  on  either  side,  and  the  staircase  in 
the  Palazzo  Balbi  (103:  5),  built  by  B.  Bianco  and  P.  A.  Corradi,  are 
examples  of  this  style. 

S.  Salvatore  (100 :  4,  5)  is  an  example  of  a  Venetian  church  of  the  per- 
fected style.  Three  domes,  resting  upon  broad  arches,  succeed  each  other, 
and  are  separated  by  barrel  vaults.  The  side  aisles,  which  have  lost  their 
original  significance,  are  divided  into  small  domed  spaces.  The  Church  of 
S.  Sepolcro  in  Piacenza  (105 :  5)  is  similarly  arranged.  Michele  Sam- 
micheli  (1484-1559),  who  was  especially  celebrated  as  an  engineer,  Jacopo 
Sansovino  of  Florence  (1477-1570),  and  Vincenzo  Scamozzi,  are  enrolled 
with  the  Lombardi  among  the  Venetian  architects.  The  Palazzo  Bevilacqua 
in  Verona  (101 :  5),  which  has  a  rusticated  basement,  the  upper  story  being 
filled  by  large  and  small  round  arched  windows,  divided  by  columns,  — the 
space  above  the  smaller  windows  being  filled  in  turn  by  small,  rectangular 
windows,  —  is  the  work  of  Sammicheli.  Venice  owes  her  magnificent  library 
on  the  Piazzetta  (104 :  G)  to  Jacopo  Tatti,  or  Sansovino.  The  facade  con- 
sists of  a  double  arcade,  in  which  the  engaged  columns  and  the  designs  of 
the  profiles  betray  study  of  Roman  work. 

The  last  great  architect  of  Venice,  and  also  the  last  great  master  of  the 
Renaissance,  was  Andrea  Palladio  of  Vicenza  (1518-80),  who  won  immor- 
tality for  his  native  city  in  the  art  history  of  Italy.  His  churches  are  to 
be  found  in  Venice,  where,  among  others,  he  built  the  Church  del  Redentore 
(100:  8).  The  facade,  in  which,  according  to  Palladio's  invariable  custom, 
but  a  single  order  was  employed,  is  rendered  impressive  by  the  flight  of 
steps.  The  height  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  in  fact  all  the  features  of 
the  design  of  the  interior,  are  carefully  indicated  by  the  disposition  of  the 
exterior.  Palladio,  who  took  the  original  step  of  returning  to  pure 
Roman  architecture,  and  sought  to  produce  his  effects  not  by  means  of 
decorative  magnificence,  but  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his  proportions, 
began  his  work  in  Vicenza  by  building  the  so-called  Basilica  (105:  11). 
He  surrounded  a  mediaeval  palace  with  open  arcades.  In  the  Palazzo  Tiene 
(103:  1)  he  raised  upon  a  rustic  basement  a  magnificent  columned  facade, 
crowned  by  an  attic.  The  way  in  which  he  subordinated  everything  else  to 
his  use  of  the  column  is  seen  still  more  plainly  in  the  Palazzo  Valmarana 
(104 :  5).  Two  rows  of  windows  are  ranged  one  above  the  other  between 
the  columns,  which  are  carried  up  through  two  stories  to  the  attic. 


III. 


—  RENAISSANCE  SCULPTURE. 


1.  Early  Renaissance,  or  Quattrocento. 

As  may  be  learned  from  the  lives  of  Italian  artists,  there  is  a  sharp  line 
of  distinction  between  the  functions  of  sculpture  in  the  Renaissance  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Vasari  relates  the  details  of  the  competition  which 
took  place  in  1401  among  the  best  artists  in  Florence  in  regard  to  the 
decoration  with  hronze  reliefs  of  the  second  gate  of  the  city  shrine,  the 
Baptistery.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  selected  as  the  subject  for  trial. 
Although  all  the  designs  have  not  been  preserved,  the  two  works  between 
which  the  judges  found  it  difficult  to  decide  have  fortunately  been  saved 
from  destruction.  They  are  kept  in  the  Museo  Xazionale  (112:  1,  2),  and 
were  from  the  hands  of  Brunellesco  (112  :  4)  and  Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  The 
latter  (112  :  3)  (1378-14.35)  was  pronounced  the  victor;  and  he  worked  upon 
the  reliefs,  which  represent  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  and  pictures 
of  the  evangelists  and  church  fathers  (111:  9;  113:  3),  from  1403--J4. 
Ghiberti's  bronze  gates,  and  the  numerous  statues  on  the  exterior  of  Or 
San  Michele,  form  a  happy  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Italian  sculpture. 
The  novelty  of  this  work  does  not  lie  in  its  imitation  of  the  antique ;  for 
classic  details  prevailed  in  the  contemporaneous  decoration,  and  were  some- 
times copied  in  wall  motives.  It  was  the  rich  and  impressive  life  of  these 
representations  which  made  this  epoch  in  the  history  of  art.  The  work  in- 
dicates careful  study  of  nature  :  it  gave  the  heads  and  figures  the  character 
of  portrait  studies,  it  began  a  new  chapter  in  the  correct  expression  of  nat- 
ural attitudes,  and  it  combined  all  the  details  into  a  compact  and  character- 
istic whole.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  a  scene  were  sometimes  lost  in  the 
energetic  representation  of  living  beings  moved  by  hidden  springs  of  action  ; 
but  the  nude  figures  show  that  the  senses  were  being  developed  in  this  direc- 
tion also.  On  the  other  hand,  the  endeavor  to  imitate  nature  led  to  a  certain 
pictorial  method  of  treatment  in  the  reliefs,  which  was  maintained  through- 
out the  Renaissance  period,  and  was  the  principal  feature  in  which  the 
Renaissance  differed  from  the  antique.  Considering  the  leading  part  which 
painting  had  played  since  the  rise  of  Christianity,  it  was  impossible  that 
sculpture  should  have  escaped  its  influence. 

Florence  was  a  centre  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  architecture.  Among 
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the  sculptors  who  could  not  entirely  free  themselves  from  the  traditions  of 
the  artistic  past  were  men  like  Niccolo  d'Arezzo  (1388),  Nanni  di  Banco 
(d.  1421),  and  Bernardo  di  Piero  Cuiffagni ;  but  there  were  also  pioneers 
like  Lorenzo  di  Cione  Ghiberti,  Donato  di  Niccolo  di  Betto  Bardi  (usually 
known  as  Donatello),  and  Luca  della  Robbia.  Ghiberti's  art  was  principally 
exercised  upon  bronze.  After  he  had  finished  the  second  gate  of  the  Bap- 
tistery, which  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  work  of  Andrea  Pisano, 
who  designed  the  first  gate,  he  worked  from  1425  to  1452  on  the  third  gate, 
which  is  now  at  the  principal  entrance.  These  are  the  designs  which  Michel 
Angelo  declared  worthy  to  adorn  the  gates  of  Paradise.  The  artist  repre- 
sented scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  in  ten  large  panels  (112  :  5)  ;  and  he 
enclosed  each  door  with  a  decorative  border,  which  consists  partly  of  scroll- 
work and  branches  of  fruit,  and  partly  of  heads  and  small  figures  looking 
out  of  niches. 

These  figures,  with  their  lifelike  naturalness  of  expression  and  beauty  of 
treatment,  must  be  ranked  with  the  best  productions  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  study  from  the  antique  is  most  noticeable  in  the  drapery,  but  did  not 
trammel  the  artist's  fresh  appreciation  of  nature,  which  went  so  far  that  he 
cheerfully  transgressed  the  traditional  rules  of  relief  sculpture,  and  endeavored 
to  emulate  painting.  The  reliefs  (113  :  1),  like  the  contemporaneous  paint- 
ings, display  a  series  of  scenes  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  all  brought  together  in  a  single  frame.  The  figures  in  the 
foreground  are  raised  in  almost  complete  relief;  those  in  the  background  are 
flat,  and  are  smaller  in  all  their  dimensions.  The  purpose  of  employing  the 
effects  of  pictorial  perspective  in  the  reliefs  is  very  evident.  The  treatment 
of  the  background,  its  occupation  by  landscape  or  architectural  forms,  and 
the  gradation  between  foreground  and  background,  served  as  a  model  for 
many  years.  Of  the  bronze  statues  of  John,  Matthew,  and  Stephen  by 
Ghiberti  in  Or  San  Michele,  the  last  (112  :  6)  was  the  latest  in  point  of 
execution  (1428).  It  should  be  compared  with  the  Peter  of  Donatello  (112: 
7)  in  order  to  appreciate  the  entire  contrast  between  the  two  artists,  and  the 
individuality  of  Ghiberti.  The  St.  Stephen  has  greater  beauty  of  form, 
while  the  work  of  Donatello's  youth  discloses  a  deeper  life  and  more  sharply 
marked  characteristics. 

We  possess  no  adequate  information  concerning  the  development  of 
Donatello  (1386-1466)  during  his  early  years.  His  friendship  with  Brunel- 
lesco  and  their  journey  to  Rome  together  seem  to  have  been  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  his  youth.  He  readily  found  plenty  of  occupation  in  the 
cathedral  and  in  Or  San  Michele.  The  marble  statues  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
George  in  the  latter,  and  the  statue  of  David  (Zuccone)  in  the  campanile 
of  the  cathedral,  are  each  a  type  in  its  own  way;  and  later  generations 
studied  them  both  with  awe  and  admiration.  The  St.  Mark  is  treated  as  a 
draped  figure,  and  the  folds  are  especially  accentuated ;  while  the  apostle's 
expression  of  robust  honesty  is  excellently  rendered.  In  the  St.  George 
(114 :  1),  whose  fearless  attitude  and  firmly  planted  limbs  soon  found  many 
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imitators,  Donatello  produced  a  picture  of  conscious  and  ready  power.  The 
Zuccone,  or  Bald-head,  illustrates  the  endeavor  of  the  artist  to  give  an  indi- 
vidual and  speaking'  expression  to  his  figures.  It  is  characteristic  of  Dona- 
tello, and  of  the  whole  tendency  of  the  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
so  many  of  his  statues  of  the  saints  are  evidently  portraits.  He  shows  his 
art  as  an  idealist  in  the  bronze  figure  of  the  Shepherd  David  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale.  This  was  the  first  modern  attempt  at  rendering  a  beautiful  nude 
figure.  Donatello's  statues  display  a  great  variety  of  conception,  from  the 
harshest  and  severest  representations  of  reality  —  such  as  the  penitent  Mag- 
dalen, and  John  the  Baptist  in  the  desert  —  to  forms  which  are  graceful, 
simple,  and  almost  ideally  beautiful ;  and  his  reliefs  also  indicate  an  infi- 
nitely rich  scale  of  treatment. 

The  relief  of  St.  Cecilia  (113 :  2)  is  not  an  authentic  work  of  Donatello, 
but  may  have  been  executed  under  his  supervision.  The  form  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  surface  upon  which  it  stands,  it  is  so  flatly 
(sliacciato)  modelled  and  so  delicately  outlined.  The  frieze  of  singing  and 
dancing  youths,  which  formerly  decorated  the  parapet  of  the  singers'  gallery 
in  the  cathedral  at  Florence  (113  :  5),  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  St.  Cecilia. 
The  forms  are  compact,  and  are  carved  in  almost  full  relief:  they  express 
the  most  supreme  joy  in  life,  and  rejoice  in  the  truth  and  freedom  of  their 
attitudes.  Donatello,  with  the  co-operation  of  Michelozzo,  who  sometimes 
worked  with  Ghiberti  and  sometimes  with  Donatello,  designed  a  similar 
work  for  the  outer  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  at  Prato.  The  relief  of  the 
Annunciation  (113:  G), — one  of  the  artist's  early  works. — with  its  fine 
psychological  study  of  the  timid  Virgin  and  the  worshipping  angel,  intro- 
duces us  into  a  circle  of  deep  spiritual  emotion. 

Donatello  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  variety  of  his  effects, 
the  power  and  energy  with  which  he  undertook  even-  new  task,  and  the 
truth  and  naturalness  —  indeed,  the  realism  —  which  emphasized  all  of  his 
representations.  He  was  equally  at  home  in  bronze  and  in  marble,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  venture  upon  large  groups  in  bronze.  His  .Judith  by  the 
corpse  of  Ilolofernes  is  not  a  success;  but  his  courage  is  much  to  be  praised, 
considering  the  then  undeveloped  state  of  the  art  of  casting.  His  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Condottiere  Gattamelata  (Erasmo  de'  Narni)  in  Padua, 
noted  for  the  lifelike  and  individualized,  and  yet  calm  and  monumental- 
conception  of  both  horse  and  rider,  is  in  one  sense  a  true  work  of  the  Re- 
naissance, since  it  introduced  into  modern  art  an  element  indigenous  in 
classic  art.  Donatello  drew  his  subjects  both  from  the  Bible  and  from 
mythology.  He  transformed  cameos  and  coins  into  reliefs  for  the  court  of 
the  Palazzo  Medici,  now  the  Palazzo  Kicardi.  He  did  homage  to  the  love 
of  fame  which  characterized  the  Renaissance  by  making  great  tombs  and 
monuments,  and  statues  and  busts  of  celebrated  men.  These  commemora- 
tive forms  of  art  played  a  great  part  in  Italian  sculpture  from  this  time  on. 
Florence,  where  Donatello  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  old  Cosimo  Medici,  was 
the  most  important,  but  not  the  only,  scene  of  his  labors.    He  spent  almost 
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a  decade  in  Padua  (1444-54),  occupied  in  the  decoration  of  the  high  altar  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Antonio ;  and  in  this  way  he  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
his  influence  felt  in  Northern  Italy.  The  reliefs  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Florence,  and  the  bronze  panels  which  ornament  both  pulpits,  were 
produced  in  the  last  part  of  Donatello's  life.  The  dramatic  element  is 
especially  prominent  in  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  (114 :  2).  By  virtue 
of  his  comprehensive  genius,  Donatello  is  the  central  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  Italian  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  century.  No  artist  after  Giotto  exer- 
cised so  lasting  and  wide-spread  an  influence  as  Donatello.  He  not  only 
marked  out  a  path  in  his  own  department  which  was  followed  by  most  of 
his  colleagues,  but  the  shadow  of  his  spirit  was  also  felt  in  the  sister  art 
of  painting.  In  dramatic  power  of  description,  in  powerful  truth  of  repre- 
sentation, in  energetic  directness  of  spiritual  feeling,  in  the  correctness  and 
variety  of  pose,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  frame,  he  surpassed  the 
painters,  and  compelled  them  to  follow  the  path  which  he  had  broken. 

With  the  exception  of  Donatello,  Luca  della  Robbia  (1399-1482)  was  the 
greatest  of  the  earlier  Florentine  artists  of  the  Renaissance.  He  often  emu- 
lated Donatello,  as  in  the  ten  reliefs  of  children  singing,  playing,  and  dan- 
cing, which  ornamented  the  parapet  of  the  organ  gallery  in  the  cathedral  at 
Florence  (115  :  1).  They  are  more  graceful  and  more  finely  executed  than 
Donatello's  boys ;  but  they  do  not  possess  the  variety  and  boldness  of  attitude 
which  characterize  Donatello's  frieze,  and  the  composition  is  not  so  happy  as 
that  of  Donatello.  Again,  Luca  took  Donatello's  place  when  the  latter  left 
the  bronze  reliefs  for  the  cathedral  doors  unfinished.  Luca  worked  upon 
them  in  144G,  being  aided  by  Michelozzo  and  Maso  di  Bartolommeo;  but 
Luca's  reputation  rests  for  the  most  part  upon  his  pottery.  He  breathed 
life  into  a  national  branch  of  art,  gave  it  permanence,  and  increased  its  effect 
by  his  discovery  of  the  methods  of  painting  and  glazing  the  clay  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  lent  it  artistic  sanction  by  the  grace  of  his  Madonnas,  and  by 
the  gentle  repose  which  characterizes  his  figures.  Beside  his  single  figures 
of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  he  delighted  in  representing  Madonnas  and 
angels  in  graceful  fashion  and  with  charming  expression.  He  ordinarily 
used  white  for  his  figures,  which  were  placed  upon  a  blue  ground.  Green, 
yellow,  and  violet  tints  were  employed  for  the  details ;  and  he  surrounded 
his  medallions  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruit.  This  branch  of  art  became 
hereditary  in  his  family,  and  was  pursued  by  them  until  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  work  was  at  first  employed  for  architectural  ornament,  in  friezes  and 
the  heads  of  doorways ;  and  later  it  appeared  in  altars,  sacristy-fonts,  and 
the  like.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  an  altar-picture  with  a  predella  in 
l'Osservanza  at  Siena  (114 :  4),  is  an  especially  rich  and  expressive  compo- 
sition. Other  examples  of  Robbia's  work  are  given  in  the  illustrations 
(115:  2;  160:  3;  166:  2). 

Jacopo  della  Quercia  of  Siena  (1371-1438)  developed  a  fertile  genius  at 
the  same  time  that  these  pioneers  were  making  their  way  in  Florence.  He 
had  not  altogether  freed  himself  from  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
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but  he  resembles  the  Florentine  masters  in  one  respect  at  least,  —  in  his 
power  of  dramatic  composition  and  of  modelling  his  figures  with  animation 
and  boldness.  Jacopo  worked  in  Siena  (Fonte  Gaia,  and  the  font  in  S. 
Giovanni),  in  Lucca  (tomb  of  Ilaria  del  Caretto),  and  in  Bologna.  He 
decorated  the  pilasters  (111 :  8),  architrave,  and  arches  of  the  principal 
doorway  at  S.  Petronio  with  flat  reliefs,  which  are  very  effective  in  spite  of 
their  diminutive  proportions. 

There  was  no  sculptor  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  equal 
to  Donatello  in  greatness  and  importance ;  but  there  were  a  number  of 
talented  artists  who  carried  out  Donatello's  principles.  They  improved 
technical  processes,  achieved  a  brilliant  development  of  decorative  features, 
and  gave  to  their  representations  a  calm  and  cheerful  grace,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  The  earlier  artists  had  been 
especially  at  home  in  the  world  of  character  and  of  lofty  emotion,  and  had 
paid  little  attention  to  graceful  effects.  Portrait  busts  and  tombs  were  the 
principal  products  of  the  later  Florentine  sculpture.  The  austere  realism 
of  the  likenesses  is  no  whit  abated  in  these  compositions,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  effort  to  idealize  the  features  at  the  cost  of  individual  expression. 
The  tomb  finally  achieved  a  distinct  type,  which  prevailed  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  displacing  the  mediaeval  monumental  slab  and  detached  sarcophagus. 
It  is  placed  against  the  wall,  and  treated  somewhat  like  a  facade.  The  sar- 
cophagus stands  upon  a  pedestal  decorated  with  sculpture  (161 :  0),  and  the 
figure  of  the  deceased  rests  upou  the  sarcophagus  as  on  a  bed  of  state  or 
bier.  The  figure  is  not  prone ;  the  head  is  turned  somewhat  toward  the 
spectator.  The  background  is  formed  by  a  shallow  niche  framed  by  pilasters. 
The  pilasters  carry  a  graceful  entablature,  and  the  whole  is  finished  by  a 
semicircle ;  while  a  medallion,  supported  by  angels  and  surrounded  by 
garlands  of  fruit,  is  placed  in  the  lunette.  Examples  of  these  monuments 
are  given  in  the  illustrations  (116  :  :5.  4).  The  tomb  of  Marzuppini,  the 
Florentine  secretary  of  state,  who  died  in  1455,  is  the  work  of  Desiderio  da 
Settignano  (14:28-61),  who  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Donatello.  Antonio 
(di  Matteo  Gambarelli),  called  Hossellino  (1127-78),  designed  the  monu- 
ment of  Cardinal  John  of  Portugal,  who  died  in  14.19.  His  four  broth- 
ers were  also  artists,  the  most  noted  being  Bernardo  (1409-01),  who  de- 
signed the  monument  of  Lionardi  Bruni  in  Sta.  Croce.  The  most  productive 
artist  of  this  period  was  Mino  da  Fiesole  (1431-84),  who  is  also  celebrated 
as  a  portrait-painter.  Mino's  works  are  to  be  found  in  Florence,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  are  in  Rome.  Almost  all  the  monuments  erected  in  Rome 
in  the  last  third  of  the  fifteenth  century  (and  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del 
Popolo  is  a  perfect  museum  of  tombs)  are  attributed  to  this  artist.  Although 
his  name  may  have  been  used  simply  as  a  conventional  sign,  the  influence  of 
this  artist  upon  Roman  tomb  sculpture  cannot  be  denied. 

The  artists  who  have  just  been  named  were  all  marble-workers,  and  de- 
voted themselves  exclusively  to  sculpture.  The  work  of  Benedetto  da  Maja- 
no  (1442-98)  was  much  more  comprehensive.    He  was  a  prominent  architect, 
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and  was  experienced  in  the  art  of  inlaying  wood,  while  he  was  noted  as  a  deco- 
rator and  a  worker  in  marble.  His  principal  piece  of  carved  decoration  is 
the  pulpit  in  Sta.  Croce  (161 :  2).  It  is  supported  on  corbels,  and  is  rich  in  its 
architectural  design.  The  niches  in  the  foundation  are  filled  with  statuettes, 
and  the  panels  of  the  parapet  are  filled  by  reliefs.  The  latter  (117  :  1)  display 
a  picturesque  conception  executed  in  the  happiest  manner,  and  closely  resem- 
ble the  paintings  of  the  period,  without  any  unseemly  renunciation  of  plastic 
principles.  Benedetto's  activity  extended  to  Siena  (ciborium  in  S.  Domenico,) 
Naples,  and  San  Gimignano.  Bronzes  were  almost  more  admired  in  Flor- 
ence than  marble  sculptures.  The  technical  difficulties  of  bronze-work  excited 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  artist;  and  the  treatment  of  form, — which  was 
limited  by  the  nature  of  the  material,  —  and  the  sharpness  and  precision  of  the 
modelling,  corresponded  to  the  realistic  tendency  of  the  Renaissance  imagi- 
nation. The  brothers  Antonio  (1429-98)  and  Piero  Pollajuolo  were  among 
the  most  famous  workers  in  bronze.  Antonio  was  educated  as  a  goldsmith, 
and  also  followed  painting  as  a  profession ;  and  he  found  opportunity  to 
display  his  art  as  a  bronze-worker  in  Rome,  where  he  designed  the  tombs 
of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII.  for  St.  Peter's.  The  relief  of  the 
Crucifixion  (115:  3)  is  attributed  to  Antonio  Pollajuolo.  Another  of  the 
artists  of  the  close  of  the  early  Renaissance  was  Andrea  (di  Michele  di 
Francesco  Cioni)  Verrocchio  (115:  4)  (1435-85),  —  originally  a  goldsmith, 
but  held  in  esteem  as  a  teacher  of  painting  in  consequence  of  the  success 
of  his  three  pupils,  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  Perugino.  He 
was  influenced  to  take  up  sculpture  by  the  works  of  Donatello,  as  his  reliefs 
on  the  tomb  of  Francesca  Tornabuoni  show.  It  also  was  Verrocchio's  fortune 
to  design  the  second  greatest  equestrian  statue  of  the  fifteenth  century : 
indeed,  since  the  destruction  of  Lionardo's  model  for  the  monument  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza,  Andrea's  work  ranks  as  the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  Renaissance.  He  designed  this  statue,  that  of  the  Condot- 
tiere  Bartolonnneo  Colleoni  (115  :  7),  at  the  request  of  the  Venetian  Republic ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  The  Boy  with  the  Dolphin  spouting  water 
(115:  5)  is  evidently  copied  directly  from  nature;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
expression  of  the  face  of  his  Shepherd  David  (115 :  6)  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  naturalistic  conception  of  the  body.  The  curly  head,  with  its  fanciful 
smile,  small  chin,  and  large  eyes,  is  the  prototype  of  Lionardo's  well-known 
faces.  Verrocchio's  characteristics  are  most  clearly  visible  in  the  group  of 
Christ  with  the  unbelieving  Thomas  (116  :  2).  The  contrast  between  the  two 
forms,  which  is  simple  and  unstudied,  could  not  have  been  more  artistically 
conceived:  the  circumstances  are  made  perfectly  clear,  and  the  characters 
and  feelings  of  the  two  persons  are  expressed  in  a  most  lifelike  manner. 
The  plastic  effect  is  also  much  enhanced  by  the  contrast  between  the  fine 
and  manly  figure  of  Christ,  and  that  of  the  slender,  youthful,  and  beautiful 
Thomas. 

The  Florentine  artists  belonged  to  all  Italy.  They  were  often  called  to 
North  Italy  and  to  Naples ;  aud  not  only  the  Medici,  among  whom  Lorenzo 
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the  Magnificent  was  especially  prominent,  and  other  Florentine  noble  families, 
but  also  the  Popes  and  princes  of  Italy,  were  patrons  of  the  arts.  The  artists 
who  were  born  and  who  worked  outside  of  Florence  enjoyed  this  favor  to  a 
lesser  degree,  and  won  fame  with  difficulty.  For  this  reason  the  works  of 
Matteo  Civitale  of  Lucca  (14:55-1501)  were  less  in  demand  than  those  of  his 
Florentine  contemporaries,  to  whom,  however,  he  was  little  inferior.  lie 
even  surpassed  them  in  the  fine  technical  execution  of  his  marbles.  His  St. 
Sebastian  (117 :  3)  upon  the  Ilegulus  Altar  in  Lucca  shows  the  lofty  sense 
of  beauty  which  possessed  Matteo,  and  which  is  disclosed  in  all  his  figures. 
It  should  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  St.  Sebastian  was  a  favorite  subject 
with  the  Renaissance  artists,  because  it  offered  the  desired  opportunities  of 
emulating  the  antique  in  the  representation  of  graceful  and  youthful  nude 
figures. 

The  sculpture  of  Lombardy  was  largely  influenced  by  Donatello.  His 
long  sojourn  in  Padua  attracted  many  scholars  and  imitators,  like  Vellano 
(about  14:50-1300)  and  Andrea  Briosco  (1470-1532),  who  was  called  Riccio 
from  his  curly  hair.  The  bronze  candelabrum  by  the  latter  in  the  church  of 
S.  Antonio  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  this  description.  Yet 
individual  characteristics  were  not  wanting.  Statues  of  baked  and  colored 
clay  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  Belonging  to  a  period  in  which  the  greatest 
artistic  effects  were  produced  by  a  strict  adherence  to  nature,  these  works 
display  an  undisguised  realism,  and  yet  are  wanting  in  really  artistic  compo- 
sition. The  sense  of  graceful  grouping  seems  to  have  been  especially  defec- 
tive. Guido  Mazzoni  of  Modena,  called  Modanino  (d.  1518),  was  a  master  in 
this  kind  of  work.  Beside  the  works  preserved  in  his  native  city,  there  is  a 
Passion  by  him  at  Monte  Oliveto  in  Naples,  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken  (117  :  7).  Most  of  the  Lombard  sculpture  was  closely  connected  with 
architecture,  and  serves  a  decorative  purpose.  The  Lombard  sculptors  found 
their  richest  opportunities  for  fine  effects  in  the  decoration  of  the  Certosa 
near  Pavia.  They  labored  a  whole  century  over  the  decoration  of  the 
facade,  the  doorways,  and  the  interior.  Hardly  a  single  artist  can  be  named 
who  was  not  at  some  time  or  other  engaged  upon  this  building.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  brothers  Cristoforo  and  Antonio 
Montegazza  undertook  the  work;  and  they  were  followed  by  (Jiovan  Antonio 
Amadeo  of  Pavia,  the  most  noted  sculptor  of  Northern  Italy  (1447-1522)  ; 
Cristoforo  Solari,  called  Cobbo;  Agostino  Busti.  called  Bambaja  (1480-1548); 
and  others.  The  examples  of  sculpture  from  the  Certosa  (117  :  4-6)  testily, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  to  the  increase  in  spirituality  of  feeling  which  dis- 
tinguishes Lombard  work,  and  to  the  repetition  of  gentle  lyric  and  elegiac 
motives.  The  decorative  magnificence  which  characterizes  the  Lombard 
sculpture  employed  in  architecture  and  in  the  tombs  cannot  be  adequately 
described  by  mere  word-pictures.  The  chapel  and  tomb  of  Colleoni  in  Ber- 
gamo by  Amadeo,  the  tomb  of  (Jaston  de  Foix  by  Agostino  Busti  (157  :  4,  ."), 
—  several  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved,  —  and  the  statues  upon 
the  cathedral  at  Milan  and  the  cathedral  at  Como,  are  examples  of  this  work. 
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The  individual  character  of  the  Lombard  theory  of  art  is  also  stamped 
upon  the  ivory  reliefs  which  ornament  a  shrine  in  the  cathedral  of  Graz 
(116:  1).  The  Paduan  school  manifested  a  strong  preference  for  allegoric 
representations.  The  scholarly  thought  of  the  university  and  the  study  of 
the  antique  had  favored  the  tendency  to  allegory,  and  the  early  Italian  poetry 
of  Petrarch  had  paved  the  way  for  it.  An  unknown  artist  represented  a 
Triumph  after  the  style  of  Mantegna,  but  with  careful  imitation  of  classic 
costume.  The  contemporaneous  poetry  and  illustration,  like  the  Hypneroto- 
machia  Poliphili,  were  the  result  of  a  similar  tendency. 

Venetian  sculpture  preserved  some  conservative  features  for  a  long  time, 
so  that  the  transition  to  the  Renaissance  style  took  place  almost  impercepti- 
bly. Art  was  hereditary  in  certain  families,  and  these  seemed  to  have  been 
almost  as  exclusive  as  guilds.  Beside  the  members  of  the  Bregno  family, 
there  were  the  Lombardi,  —  comprising  Pietro  and  his  sons  Antonio  and 
Tullio,  —  and  Alessandro  Leopardi  (d.  after  lo2l),  who  was  the  most  noted 
of  Venetian  sculptors.  The  tombs  of  Venice  offered  the  sculptor  the  richest 
and  most  grateful  of  occupations.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  ducal 
tombs  is  that  of  Andrea  Vendramin  in  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  designed  by 
A.  Leopardi.  The  flag-staffs  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark's  are  also  the  work  of 
Leopardi,  who  also  completed  the  equestrian  statue  of  Colleoni.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  great  lights  like  Antonio  and  Tullio  arose  in  the  Lombardi 
family.  They  were  followed  by  Alfonso  Lombardo  (-1537),  whose  work  at 
Bologna,  which  was  partly  executed  in  terra  cotta  (118:  7),  maintained  the 
realism  of  this  branch  of  art,  but  emphasized  the  compactness  of  plastic 
arrangement  in  its  grouping.  This  was  in  contrast  to  the  early  fashion,  and 
also  to  the  style  which  was  developed  by  the  last  great  terra-cotta  worker  of 
Italy,  Antonio  Begarelli  of  Modena  (about  1498-15(55).  The  increased 
affectation  and  exaggerated  feeling  of  his  heads  make  them  seem  as  if 
Correggio's  paintings  had  been  copied  by  the  artist  in  terra  cotta ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  arrangement,  which  is  made  with  reference  to  a  single  point 
of  view,  —  the  group  being  placed  in  a  niche,  —  is  entirely  pictorial.  This 
work  may  transgress  the  rules  of  art,  but  it  appears  more  effective  and  more 
naive  when  compared  with  the  groups  by  Alfonso  Lombardo.  The  latter  has 
given  us  representations  of  strong  men,  who  strain  their  powers  unnecessa- 
rily. The  nude  figure  on  the  ground  in  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
figures  of  the  angry  apostle  and  the  averted  Christ,  are  all  forced,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Begarelli's 
group  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  (118:  10;  119:  3),  the  living  and 
speaking  expression  fascinates  the  spectator  to  the  utmost. 

2.  Middle  Renaissance,  or  Cinquecento. 

The  charm  of  the  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  century  lies  in  its  warm,  fresh 
life  and  in  the  naive  character  which  informs  the  most  of  its  work.  Nature 
was  like  a  new  discovery  to  art,  and  the  sculptors  threw  themselves  into  its 
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reproduction  with  enthusiasm.  They  studied  it  zealously  in  all  its  forms, 
and  were  almost  boisterous  in  their  joy  at  approaching  reality.  The  naice, 
although  often  harsh  and  uncontrolled,  truth  of  its  representations  secured 
lasting  merit  for  the  sculpture  of  the  early  Renaissance,  and  made  it  a  very 
desirable  model,  especially  in  a  period  of  cool  and  calculating  theories  of  art 
criticism.  The  younger  generation  which  sprang  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  not  contented  with  what  had  been  accomplished, 
and  endeavored  to  perfect  its  art  by  advances  in  various  other  directions. 
The  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  often  decorative,  was  dependent 
upon  architecture  for  its  background,  and  was  given  to  the  imitation  of  pic- 
torial methods,  especially  in  the  matter  of  drapery.  The  later  artists  felt 
that  nature  could  be  more  grandly  interpreted,  and  that  forms  might  be 
reproduced  w  ith  an  effect  both  simpler  and  more  imposing.  The  antique 
had  not  been  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  treatment  of  the  statues  gradually 
approached  that  of  their  prototypes.  The  element  of  idealization  came  to 
the  front,  and  determined  the  choice  and  conception  of  the  subjects.  Sculp- 
ture found  its  own  feet,  and  cast  off  the  bonds  which  had  fastened  it  to 
architecture  and  decorative  art.  While  the  dimensions  approached  the 
colossal,  the  impressiveness  of  the  figures  was  also  enhanced.  The  danger 
was  great,  and  became  only  too  soon  inevitable.  Grandeur  came  to  be  re- 
placed by  boastful  emptiness;  and  the  subjective  caprice  of  the  artist  was 
substituted  for  a  comprehensible,  characteristic,  and  independent  life. 

In  Florence  a  series  of  artists  appeared  who  belonged  to  a  period  of 
transition,  and  either  began  their  work  in  the  old  style,  or  embodied  early 
characteristics  in  designs  made  in  accordance  with  the  new  principles. 
Among  them  were  men  like  Andrea  Ferrucci  from  Fiesole  (1465-1520), 
Benedetto  da  Kovezzano,  and  Baccio  da  Montelupo  (1469  to  about  1533); 
but  the  most  noted  sculptor  of  this  period  is  Giovanni  Francesco  Hustici 
(1474  to  about  1551).  The  two  figures  of  Pharisee  and  Levite  given  in  the 
illustrations  (118:  4)  are  taken  from  his  bronze  group  above  the  door  of 
the  Baptistery  representing  the  exhortations  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  work  of  Andrea  (Contucci  da  Monte)  Sansovino  (1460-1529),  who 
was  educated  in  the  school  of  Pollajuolo,  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Cinquecento.  He  designed  the  tombs  of  the  Cardinals  Basso  and  Sforza 
Visconti  (99:  3)  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo  at  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  decorated  the  traditional  niche  in 
the  richest  fashion.  The  figure  of  the  deceased,  the  head  supported  upon 
the  arm  (118:  1),  is  placed  in  an  animated  position;  and  the  artist  gave  a 
simple  and  classic  effect  to  his  allegorical  figures,  the  antique  being  evidently 
imitated  in  the  drapery.  The  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Baptistery  at 
Florence  (118:  3),  which  he  began  in  1500,  is  still  earlier.  The  contrast 
between  the  nude  and  draped  figures,  and  the  difference  between  the  char- 
acters and  expressions  of  the  two  forms,  are  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
effort  of  the  Cinquecento  to  reproduce  life  in  grand  and  simple  forms. 

At  the  instance  of  a  German  ecclesiastic  at  the  Papal  Court  (Johann 
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Coricius),  Andrea  modelled,  in  1512,  the  Madonna  with  St.  Anna  (118 :  2) 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Agostino  at  Rome.  It  is  marvellously'  compact  in 
design,  resembling  one  of  Lionardo's  cartoons :  the  principal  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  contrast  between  the  wrinkled  Anna  and  the  young  and  ideally 
beautiful  Virgin.  The  latter  part  of  Andrea's  life  was  occupied  by  work 
upon  the  Casa  Santa  at  Loreto,  where  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  large 
colony  of  artists,  among  whom  were  Niccol6  Pericoli,  called  Triboli,  and 
others,  and  developed  a  phenomenal  activity. 

The  Cinquecento  was  carried  to  Venice  by  his  pupil,  Jacopo  Tatti  of 
Florence  (1477-1570),  who  is  usually  called  Jacopo  Sausovino,  after  his 
master.  After  having  worked  in  Florence  (the  Bacchus  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale)  and  in  Rome,  he  attained  a  prominent  position  as  architect  and 
sculptor  at  Venice.  The  loggia  at  the  foot  of  the  campanile  of  San 
Marco  shows  his  conception  of  a  mythological  motif.  He  decorated  this 
loggia  with  a  number  of  statues  of  the  gods  (119 :  2),  and  with  small, 
na'u-e,  and  graceful  reliefs.  He  developed  great  activity  in  the  Cathedral 
of  San  Marco,  where  his  fame  is  especially  maintained  by  the  reliefs  on  the 
small  doors  of  the  sacristy.  The  two  colossal  statues  of  Mars  and  Neptune, 
which  greet  us  on  the  giant  staircase  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  are  also  his 
work.  The  statuette  of  John  the  Baptist,  above  the  font  in  Sta.  Maria 
de'  Frari  (118 :  8),  is  especially  graceful  in  expression.  Sansovino  was 
also  engaged,  together  with  a  number  of  other  artists,  upon  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Antonio  in  S.  Antonio  in  Padua,  where  he  depicted  the  miracles  of  S. 
Antonio  in  large  reliefs.  The  resuscitation  of  a  suicide  is  given  in  the 
illustrations  (119 :  1). 

Of  the  three  greatest  artists  of  the  Cinquecento,  —  Lionardo,  Raphael, 
and  Michel  Angelo,  —  the  first  named  spent  ten  years  in  making  a  design  for 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza.  The  model  was  lost,  so  that  we 
know  the  composition  only  through  some  drawings  of  the  master.  His 
contemporaries  erroneously  attributed  some  excellent  sculptures  to  Raphael. 
Those  which  are  attributed  to  him  —  the  nude  figure  of  Jonah  in  Sta.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  and  the  boy  lying  dead  upon  the  back  of  a  dolphin  in  St. 
Petersburg  (118:  9) — can  at  best  only  be  traced  back  to  sketches  by 
Raphael.  The  execution  belongs  to  Lorenzetti  in  the  former  case,  and  in 
the  latter  to  Pietro  d'Ancona,  an  otherwise  unknown  sculptor.  On  the 
other  hand,  sculpture  played  a  most  significant  part  in  the  life  and  works 
of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti  (1475-1564).  Although  architecture  and 
painting  count  Michel  Angelo  as  among  their  most  famous  masters,  yet  he 
considered  himself  most  successful  as  a  sculptor.  If  his  own  wishes  had 
been  fulfilled,  he  would  never  have  suffered  sculpture  to  be  thrust  for  a 
moment  into  the  background  by  other  labors. 

He  felt  the  call  to  engage  in  painting  to  be  an  interruption  to  his 
natural  work.  His  long  practice  as  a  painter  exercised  some  influence 
upon  his  sense  of  form  as  a  sculptor,  but  his  paintings  were  much  more 
strongly  influenced  by  his  sculpturesque  imagination.    Raphael  and  Michel 
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Angelo  contended  for  the  mastery  in  the  domain  of  painting,  but  in 
sculpture  Michel  Angelo's  work  formed  the  one  ideal  of  later  generations. 
The  twofold  activity  of  his  future  life  was  foreshadowed  even  during  his 
education.  He  was  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo;  and  lie 
received  instruction  in  sculpture  from  the  old  Bertoldo  in  the  garden  of  the 
Medici,  which  was  filled  with  statues.  His  early  sculptures  are  the  only 
remains  which  we  have  of  the  artistic  endeavors  of  his  youth.  The  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  (120:  1)  is  his  earliest  extant  work.  He  finished  it  in  his 
seventeenth  year;  and  it  shows  a  remarkable  appreciation  of  classic  art. 
The  passionate  strength  of  his  nature  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  his 
imagination  oversteps  the  bounds  of  space,  while  motive  crowds  upon  motive. 
He  restrained  himself  within  the  limits  of  the  traditional  style  in  the 
relief  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Stairs  (119 :  4),  which  also  belongs  to  this 
period.  His  exile  from  Florence  in  1494,  after  the  fall  of  the  Medici,  car- 
ried him  to  Bologna,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  still  unfinished  tomb  of  St.  Dominic.  The  angel  with  the 
candelabrum,  and  the  statuette  of  S.  Petronio,  are  his  work.  His  sojourn 
in  Bologna  lasted  but  a  few  months ;  but  Florence,  to  which  he  at  first 
returned,  was  in  the  midst  of  times  too  troublous  and  too  unfavorable 
to  art  to  hold  him  long.  We  see  the  youth  of  twenty-one  in  Rome  in  1496, 
where  he  designed  the  Pieta  (119 :  C)  in  St.  Peter's,  at  the  request  of  the 
Cardinal  Jean  de  Villiers  de  la  Grolaie.  This  is  the  principal  work  of  his 
first  period,  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  which  is  most  purely  and  com- 
pletely enjoyable.  The  beauty  of  the  Madonna,  the  noble  modelling  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  artistic  and  yet  apparently  simple  grouping,  are  all 
enhanced  by  a  deep  spirit ual  expression,  the  like  of  which  the  master  never 
again  achieved.  Pain  here  found  its  most  ideal  embodiment.  The  Bacchus 
(119 :  5)  of  the  same  period,  which  was  executed  for  his  friend,  the 
merchant  Jacopo  Galli,  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  school.  Michel 
Angelo  has  portrayed  the  god  in  a  moment  of  intoxication,  when  he  needs  a 
strong  support ;  and  the  artist  directed  his  principal  efforts  to  the  lifelike 
modelling  of  the  figure.  After  he  had  returned  to  Florence  in  1504,  he 
turned  a  half-carved  block  of  marble  into  his  David,  which  his  contem- 
poraries called  the  Giant  (119:  7).  Their  conception  of  the  statue  lends 
it  a  true  and  simple  effect,  which  is  quite  lost  if  we  endeavor  to  see  the 
embodiment  of  the  Shepherd  David  in  the  figure  of  this  strong  man  intent 
upon  battle.  A  brilliant  career  seemed  to  open  before  the  young  sculf>tor 
when  Pope  Julius  II.,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  pontifical  chair,  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome  to  build  his  grand  tomb.  Michel  Angelo  designed  it, 
and  began  the  execution  of  the  forty  statues  by  which  it  was  to  be  decorated. 
We  learn  the  fate  of  the  work  from  the  letters  of  the  artist,  and  from  the 
contracts  themselves.  We  know  that  Michel  Angelo  began  the  work 
immediately  (1505),  and  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  that,  after  the  death 
of  the  Pope  in  1513,  it  was  again  resumed  after  a  long  interval  occupied  by 
the  execution  of  the  paintings  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  only  to  be  abandoned 
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again  after  a  few  years.  The  new  Pope,  Leo  X.,  had  other  plans  for  the 
artist,  and  wished  to  busy  him  upon  the  facade  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence. 
Michel  Angelo  returned  again  and  again  to  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  and 
the  design  was  more  and  more  curtailed  and  limited.  The  work  was  not 
completed  and  set  up  in  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  until  forty  years  after  it  had 
been  begun,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  original  grand  concep- 
tion in  the  present  ugly  piece  of  wall  decoration.  Of  the  three  figures  of 
Moses,  Rachel,  aiid  Leah,  which  stand  on  the  lower  part,  that  of  the  irate 
Moses  (119 :  8)  is  famous  throughout  the  world.  In  the  early  designs  the 
figure  was  not  placed  in  a  niche,  but  stood  in  a  group  of  other  figures  above 
upon  a  detached  pedestal.  The  perfect  art  with  which  the  momentary  passion 
and  the  difficult  mastery  of  angry  feeling  is  reproduced,  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  admiration  of  the  details  of  the  left  arm,  the  beard,  and  the 
knee.  A  number  of  the  statues  which  Michel  Angelo  had  partly  or  entirely 
completed,  found  no  place  in  the  curtailed  monument,  and  are  scattered  in 
various  cities.  The  most  noted  figures  are  those  of  the  two  slaves  in  the 
Louvre  (120:  6).  They  were  designed,  together  with  many  other  statues, 
for  the  decoration  of  the  foundation  ;  and  they  were  intended  to  represent 
the  provinces  conquered  by  Julius  II.,  and  the  arts  which  were  enchained 
by  his  death. 

The  second  great  monument  which  Michel  Angelo  executed  —  the  tombs 
of  the  Medici,  which  he  undertook  in  1519,  after  the  death  of  the  younger 
Lorenzo  —  was  originally  of  greater  extent,  but  remained  in  statu  quo  after 
the  fall  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  and  the  emigration  of  the  artist  to  Rome 
in  1534.  It  was  partly  finished  by  his  pupils.  The  arrangement  of  the 
two  tombs  in  the  Medicean  chapel  in  S.  Lorenzo,  in  Florence,  is  illustrated 
by  the  cut  (121:  1).  Allegorical  figures  recline  upon  the  lid  of  the 
sarcophagus,  and  the  statue  of  the  occupant  is  placed  in  a  niche  above. 
Without  spoiling  the  figures  as  portraits,  the  artist  gave  them  a  more 
universal  value  by  representing  Lorenzo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  in  a  meditative 
attitude  (120:  3),  buried  in  his  thoughts,  —  whence  the  name  of  77  pensiero; 
while  Giuliano,  the  Duke  of  Nemours  and  gonfaloniere  of  the  Roman 
Church,  appears  as  a  general  in  armor  with  the  insignia  of  his  office  (120 : 
2).  Night  (120:  4)  and  Day  (120:  5)  have  laid  themselves  down  to  dream 
at  Giuliano's  feet,  and  below  Lorenzo  appear  the  Dawn  (121 :  3)  and  the 
Twilight  (121:  2).  Certain  parts,  like  the  head  of  the  Day,  remained  unfin- 
ished ;  but  the  effort  to  produce  effects  by  grand  forms  and  imposing  con- 
trasts is  stamped  upon  all  the  figures.  A  mysterious  brightness  plays  about 
them;  and  they  breathe  a  mighty  life,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dividual feeling  by  which  each  is  supposed  to  be  animated  is  somewhat 
obscure. 

Michel  Angelo's  seductive  example  determined  the  fate  of  Italian 
sculpture.  His  forms  were  not  only  zealously  studied,  but  the  universal 
tendency  to  represent  the  great  and  the  imposing  arose  under  his  influence. 
But  while  in  a  master  every  detail  is  the  outcome  of  his  personal  genius, 
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the  later  artists  simply  persevered  in  the  superficial  imitation  of  his  mighty 
forms.  Almost  all  the  later  sculptors  betray  his  influence :  Giovanni  Angelo 
Montorsoli,  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  Bartolommeo  Ammanati,  and  sometimes 
even  Benvenuto  Cellini  (1570-72),  copied  his  work.  The  principal  production 
of  the  latter  —  a  Florentine  who  is  known  everywhere  through  his  autobiog- 
raphy—  is  the  bronze  Perseus  in  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  which  displays  the 
harsh  and  realistic  forms  of  the  fifteenth  century.  If  we  study  the  repousse 
figures  upon  the  gold  standard  of  the  salt-cellar  (118 :  5),  which  he  made 
during  his  sojourn  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  however,  we  shall 
see  how  closely  he  imitated  Michel  Angelo's  figures.  Baccio  Bandinelli 
(1493-1560)  also  endeavored  to  emulate  Michel  Angelo,  when  he  forced 
himself  to  produce  the  mighty  figures  and  boldly  contrasted  attitudes  seen 
in  his  group  of  Hercules  and  Cacus  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  in  Florence ; 
but  he  was  not  even  so  successful  as  Cellini,  for  he  was  unable  to  give  life 
to  his  forms.  His  reliefs  of  the  apostles  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at 
Florence  (121 :  5)  are  better  ;  for  here  he  did  not  carry  his  mistaken  imitation 
of  Michel  Angelo  to  the  point  of  abandoning  simplicity  and  beauty  of  outline. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  the  art  of  Michel  Angelo  had  somewhat  cooled,  the  appreciation  of 
beautiful  forms  and  pure  outlines  increased ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
certain  academic  coldness.  The  increasing  number  of  eminent  foreign  artists 
in  Italy  partly  accounts  for  the  increasing  dislike  for  popular  and  genre  sub- 
jects, and  the  stronger  preference  for  what  may  be  termed  a  subjective 
virtuosity.  The  most  noted  artist  of  the  late  Renaissance  was  a  Fleming,  — 
Jean  de  Boullogne  from  Douay  (1521-1608),  known  by  the  name  of  Giovanni 
da  Bologna.  His  groups,  such  as  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  in  the  Loggia  de' 
Lanzi,  and  his  bronze  statue  of  Mercury  flying  through  the  air  with  one  foot 
resting  on  a  puff  of  wind  in  the  Museo  Xazionale  in  Florence,  are  among 
the  best  and  most  popular  works  of  that  time.  The  Xeptune  fountain  in 
Bologna  (121 :  4)  is  no  less  effective  in  the  re-entrant  outlines  and  lifelike 
treatment  of  the  figures.  The  effort  of  the  artist  to  attain  lifelike  and 
simple  expression  also  seems  to  have  been  happily  achieved  in  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Cosmo  I.  at  Florence.  The  excellence  of  portraiture  was  long 
maintained,  as  is  shown  by  Cellini's  busts  and  medals  (118 :  6),  and  by  the 
bust  of  a  noted  Venetian  sculptor,  Alessandro  Vittoria,  who  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Girolamo  Campagna  (122  :  1).  His  own  tomb,  with  the  Goddess 
of  Fame  on  the  pedestal,  is  given  in  the  illustrations  (122  :  2). 

3.  Rococo  Sculpture. 

The  seventeenth  century  travelled  new  paths  in  sculpture,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  arts.  The  connection  of  sculpture  with  architecture  was  completely 
destroyed,  and  emulation  of  painting  was  the  order  of  the  day.  On  one  side 
the  sensuous  effect  was  carried  as  far  as  possible  :  as,  for  instance,  in  the  treat- 
ment and  roundness  of  the  flesh  and  in  the  delusive  reproduction  of  stuffs  in 
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the  draperies ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  ideal  of  grandeur  was  counterfeited 
by  violent  and  affected  attitudes,  swollen  muscles,  and  dislocated  limbs.  The 
productiveness  of  the  sculptors  —  at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Lorenzo  Ber- 
nini (1598-1680),  who  was  especially  active  in  Rome — deserves  no  less  admi- 
ration than  their  skill  and  the  technical  excellence  of  their  art.  In  certain 
lines  of  art,  such  as  the  representation  of  children's  figures,  the  rococo  sculp- 
tors succeeded  admirably,  the  principal  master  in  this  department  being  the 
Flemish  (Fiammingo)  Frans  Duquesnoy.  The  decorative  effect  of  many 
works  is  indisputable ;  but  the  fatigue  which  overtakes  the  spectator  after 
looking  at  a  long  series  of  rococo  sculptures  is  the  best  indication  of  the  flimsy 
nature  of  their  inspiration.  A  fountain,  a  tomb,  and  a  mythological  group  will 
serve  as  examples  of  the  art  of  Bernini,  whose  influence  was  not  less  strong 
and  enduring  than  that  of  Michel  Angelo.  The  great  fountain  on  the  Piazza 
Navona  (122 :  3),  with  the  great  river  gods,  —  which  were  not,  however,  the 
work  of  Bernini  himself,  —  shows  his  style  at  its  best.  Michel  Angelo's 
tomb  of  the  Medici  evidently  furnished  the  principal  important  suggestions 
for  the  monumental  forms  which  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Traces  of  this  prototype  can  be  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  Urban  VIII.  in 
St.  Peter's  (122  :  4),  by  Bernini,  in  spite  of  the  exaggeration  in  the  standing 
female  figures  and  in  the  groups  placed  against  the  sarcophagus,  and  not- 
withstanding the  violence  of  the  conception,  which  has  inserted  a  caricature 
of  Death  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  ideal  figures.  The  group  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpina  (123  :  5),  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  is  grossly  sensuous ;  the  yielding 
and  languid  figure  of  Proserpina  being  placed  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
muscular  frame  of  Pluto.  The  unnatural  character  of  the  conceptions  does 
not  appear  so  vividly  in  the  nude  statues  as  in  the  draped  figures,  in  which 
the  restless,  fluttering,  and  capricious  attitudes  reached  their  extreme.  The 
favorite  subjects  were  martyrdoms,  convulsions,  and  the  like,  which  harmo- 
nized with  the  passionate  character  of  the  time.  Italy  was  not  the  only 
scene  of  Bernini's  triumphs :  his  influence  spread  to  France,  which  he  visited 
at  the  invitation  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  where  he  found  his  most  enthusiastic 
followers  in  Puget,  Girardon,  and  others.  In  Italy  one  of  the  chief  expo- 
nents of  his  style  was  Alessandro  Algardi. 


IV.  — ITALIAN  PAINTING  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

The  memory  of  one  work  and  one  personality  will  be  kept  green  wherever 
the  history  of  the  early  Renaissance  and  the  glorious  revolution  which  the 
art  of  painting  underwent  in  the  fifteenth  century  are  discussed.  The  wall- 
paintings  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Brancacci  in  Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine  at  Flor- 
ence, and  Masaccio,  the  artist  who  produced  them,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

The  school  of  Giotto  had  gradually  disappeared.  Its  principles  still  lived, 
but  its  conventional  rules  had  been  discarded.  Nature  was  more  closely  stud- 
ied, and  her  manifestations  were  more  adequately  investigated.  General  truth 
of  representation  gave  place  to  an  unadulterated  realism,  which  was  advanced 
by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  nude  figure,  by  study  of  the  laws  of  perspective, 
and  by  experiment  in  effects  of  coloring,  —  in  short,  by  every  available  means. 
The  connection  with  architecture  was  maintained,  but  was  less  imperative 
than  before.  The  multitudes  of  figures  employed  in  the  paintings  were 
divided  into  groups ;  the  principal  figures  were  surrounded  by  what  may  be 
called  a  sympathetic  chorus;  and  the  treatment  became  easier  and  broader,  the 
pictures  being  given  more  depth,  and  the  background  being  more  carefully 
treated,  and  made  richer  and  more  lifelike  in  its  design.  The  architectural 
laws  of  symmetry  and  harmony  seemed  to  form  an  atmosphere  about  the 
picturesque  and  characteristically  conceived  figures.  They  furnished  the 
artist  with  a  standard  by  which  to  work,  but  did  not  interfere  with  his  free- 
dom. The  old  subjects  were  inspired  by  new  life,  and  excited  the  feelings 
of  the  spectator  as  if  they  had  been  contemporaneous  events.  Painting  owed 
the  correctness  of  its  composition  to  its  sister  art,  architecture,  whose  new 
types  it  gladly  imitated,  and  whose  creations  it  drew  with  a  luxurious  fancy 
in  its  foregrounds;  while  it  learned  from  sculpture  how  to  give  roundness  to 
its  forms,  how  to  represent  nude  figures,  and  to  arrange  drapery  with  accu- 
racy and  beauty. 

All  these  characteristics  of  the  new  style  are  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
Masaccio's  frescos  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  served 
as  a  school,  and  that  later  generations,  down  to  the  time  of  Raphael  and 
Michel  Angelo,  learned  their  art  from  the  study  of  these  works ;  but  the 
reverence  in  which  the  works  of  this  pioneer  were  held  makes  it  so  much 
the  more  strange  that  his  life  should  be  enveloped  in  such  darkness.  Masac- 
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cio,  or  Tommaso  di  Ser  Giovanni  di  Castello  di  San  Giovanni,  was  born, 
according  to  the  records,  in  1402,  and  entered  the  guild  of  the  apothecaries  in 
1421,  and  the  guild  of  painters  three  years  later;  and  he  died  in  Koine  in 
1429.  It  was  his  fate  to  die  in  a  strange  city,  young  and  in  poverty,  before 
he  had  finished  the  work  which  he  had  begun  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel.  It 
is  an  established  fact,  that  Masaccio  did  not  complete  the  frescos  in  this 
chapel ;  for  they  were  finished  fifty  years  later  by  Filippino  Lippi.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  question  whether  he  even  began  these  frescos.  According  to  one  tradition, 
they  were  begun  by  Masaccio's  teacher,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Tommaso, 
but  was  ordinarily  known  as  Masolino  da  Panicale  (d.  1447),  and  who  was 
the  author  of  the  frescos  in  the  church  (1428)  and  baptistery  (1435)  at  Cas- 
tiglione  d'Olona,  near  Varese.  It  is  impossible  to  dispute  this  fact ;  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  Masolino's  work  was  expended  upon  the  now  completely 
obliterated  frescos  on  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  or  upon  the  walls  themselves. 
Modern  critics  are  divided  on  this  subject ;  and  they  are  also  uncertain  as  to 
which  of  these  two  artists  designed  the  frescos  in  S.  Clemente  in  Rome. 
The  Roman  frescos  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  represent  the  legends  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  theory  that  the  frescos  in  the  baptistery  in  Castiglione  and  those 
in  S.  Clemente  were  painted  by  the  same  hand  is  unquestionably  the  most 
probable ;  but,  when  they  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Brancacci  Chapel,  the  critics  are  unable  to  decide  whether  there  is  any  essen- 
tial variation  in  style  visible  in  the  series,  and  whether  the  three  earliest 
frescos — which  depict  the  Fall,  the  Resurrection  of  Tabitha,  and  the  Preach- 
ing of  Peter  —  disclose  the  hand  of  the  inexperienced  pupil  or  that  of  the  less 
talented  master.  Masaccio's  importance,  however,  remains  the  same  in  spite 
of  this  discussion.  His  distinguishing  characteristics  are  best  seen  in  the 
frescos  which  have  always  been  attributed  to  him.  These  are  the  Expul- 
sion from  Paradise  (200:  3),  the  Tribute  Money  (200:  1),  and  Peter  heal- 
ing the  sick  by  his  shadow,  and  dispensing  alms.  The  picture  of  the 
Expulsion  marks  an  era  in  art.  It  is  separated  from  the  work  of  earlier 
generations  of  artists  by  a  whole  world :  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  the 
style  of  the  artists  of  the  Cinquecento,  the  greatest  of  whom,  Raphael,  kept 
it  before  his  eyes  when  he  painted  the  same  subject  in  the  Loggia.  The 
nude  figures  are  excellent  in  execution,  the  attitudes  are  natural,  the  emotion 
and  shame  of  Adam  and  the  loud  sorrow  of  Eve  are  represented  with  lifelike 
faithfulness,  and  the  foreshortening  of  the  figure  of  the  angel  shows  fine 
drawing.  In  the  fresco  of  the  Tribute  Money  three  different  scenes  are 
depicted ;  but  they  are  so  happily  arranged  that  the  composition  does  not 
seem  disintegrated,  but  rather  gives  the  effect  of  compact  unity.  The  artist 
has  represented  the  apostle  as  possessed  of  much  latent  strength,  and  has 
rendered  the  figure  of  Christ  effective  by  the  arrangement  and  ideal  concep- 
tion of  all  the  surroundings ;  while  the  figure  of  the  publican  is  characterized 
by  a  certain  magnificent  truth  to  nature.  Masaccio  was  not  the  only  artist 
of  the  fifteenth  century.   The  point  in  which  he  surpassed  his  contemporaries, 
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and  won  the  right  to  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  the  artists  of  the  Renais- 
sance, was  that  of  his  great  and  harmonious  personality.  This  preserved 
him  from  one-sided  effort,  and  always  led  him  to  seize  upon  the  essentials 
and  artistic  beauty  of  any  given  scene,  and  to  hold  his  imagination  and  his 
technical  power  in  fortunate  balance.  Other  masters  played  important  parts 
in  the  history  of  Italian  painting.  Among  them  was  Paolo  Uccelli  (about 
1:396-1  1GD),  who  was  a  master  of  perspective,  and  was  very  fond  of  trying 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  An  example  of  his  frescos  in  dead  color  mav  be 
found  in  the  cloisters  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  (201:  1).  Other  artists  of  the 
time  were  the  impetuous  Andrea  del  Castagno  (L39G-14.">7),  who  was  a  close 
student  of  nature;  and  the  Peselli,  —  grandfather  and  grandson.  —  of  whom 
the  latter,  Pesellino,  was  celebrated  as  an  animal  painter.  The  progress 
which  this  artist  made  in  realism,  in  the  sculpturesque  clearness  of  his  fig- 
ures, and  in  color  technique,  is  undeniable.  Nevertheless,  Masaccio  was  the 
central  figure  of  this  group.  1 1  is  progress  was  not  limited  to  a  single  line  of 
development,  and  his  strength  never  degenerated  into  the  specialism  of  a 
virtuoso.  He  united  all  his  efforts  to  produce  a  single  organic  whole,  and 
submitted  himself  wisely  to  the  direction  of  his  rich  and  noble  imagination. 

The  Carmelite  monk  Fra  F i  1  i j >po  Lippi  (1400  ?-69)  did  not  succeed  in 
equalling  his  teacher  Masaccio.  The  varied  adventures  of  this  man,  who 
was  once  carried  off  by  pirates,  would  furnish  the  most  delightful  material 
to  a  novelist;  and  the  established  facts  of  his  life,  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  his  abduction  of  a  nun,  are  not  without  interest.  These  stories, 
however,  contain  nothing  which  can  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  his  artistic 
nature;  although  his  life  seems  to  have  corresponded  in  character  to  the 
atmosphere  of  cheer  and  pleasure  which  distinguishes  his  pictures  and  his 
sprightly  female  figures.  Filippo  Lippi  discarded  the  churchly  type  of  the 
Madonna  almost  entirely.  His  Madonnas  awaken  no  awe:  they  bring  the 
scene  down  to  a  terrestrial  plane,  and  arouse  admiration  by  their  natural  and 
almost  tender  treatment,  each  figure  being  animated  with  a  certain  peculiar 
grace.  Lippi's  conception  of  the  Madonna  was  the  first  to  attain  the  height 
reached  by  the  Florentine  Madonnas  of  Raphael.  Both  the  subject  and 
the  form  of  these  representations  furthered  the  general  introduction  of  the 
easel  picture.  Filippo  also  designed  the  frescos  in  the  church  at  Prato, 
which  portrayed  scenes  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  the  frescos  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  in  the  apse  of  the  cathedral  at 
Spoleto ;  but,  if  we  wish  to  gain  a  just  appreciation  of  the  new  element 
which  he  introduced  into  Italian  art,  we  must  study  his  easel  pictures. 
These  pictures  now  claim  a  greater  share  of  attention  than  was  accorded 
to  them  formerly.  The  round  picture  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  (201:  3)  may 
be  selected  as  an  example  of  Lippi's  work  in  this  direction.  The  half- 
nude  Christ-child,  seated  in  the  lap  of  the  Madonna,  is  playing  with  a  pome- 
granate:  the  sick-room  of  St.  Anna  is  seen  in  the  background,  and  the 
meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna  is  depicted  above  at  the  right.  The  de- 
sign is  not  yet  compact,  and  the  somewhat  diffuse  descriptive  treatment 
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has  not  been  entirely  discarded;  but  the  principal  aim  of  the  painter  — the 
representation  of  tender  motherhood  —  is  evident  in  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  figure  of  the  woman  who  stands  in  front  of  the  pier,  with  a 
basket  on  her  head,  and  her  drapery  apparently  blown  by  a  breeze,  deserves 
special  attention.  It  was  a  favorite  figure  in  the  works  of  the  sculptors  and 
painters  of  the  Quattrocento.  The  other  picture  (202  :  2),  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  shows  us  the  great  emphasis  which  the  painter  placed  upon 
the  representation  of  gay  and  graceful  figures.  These  figures  fill  the  whole 
foreground;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  not  really  integral  parts  of  the 
principal  group. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  another  painter  appeared  in  Florence  with  the 
complete  and  harmonious  personality  of  Masaccio,  and  capable  of  produ- 
cing the  comprehensive,  many-sided,  and  reposeful  impression  received  from 
Masaccio's  works.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  paucity  of  prominent 
artists  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century :  otherwise  so  commonplace  a 
man  as  Benozzo  Gozzoli  (1420-98)  would  hardly  have  been  so  productive, 
or  have  been  thought  worthy  to  undertake  so  many  responsible  enterprises. 
We  find  extensive  mural  paintings  from  his  hand  in  Montefalco,  near 
Foligno,  consisting  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis ;  and  he  also  por- 
trayed the  life  of  St.  Augustine  at  S.  Gimignano,  and  the  Train  of  the  Magi 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Medici-Riccardi  in  Florence ;  and  he  painted 
twenty-two  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa. 
He  worked  sixteen  years  upon  the  last-named  frescos,  having  begun  them 
in  1469.  Many  of  them  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  numerous  por- 
traits which  they  contain,  and  the  various  details  which  were  borrowed 
directly  from  local  scenes.  The  Noah's  Vintage  (201 :  2),  for  instance,  is 
an  excellent  picture  of  a  Tuscan  autumn  scene.  The  picture  of  the 
curious  spectators  crowding  around  the  Tower  of  Babel,  where  the  masons 
are  industriously  at  work,  seems  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  scenes  which 
must  have  taken  place  during  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  in  Florence. 
The  Marriage  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  is  simply  a  reproduction  of  a  joyous 
Florentine  wedding.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  strong  artistic  individuality 
in  these  pictures,  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli  did  not  advance  his  art  in  any 
particular.  Nature  suddenly  seemed  to  have  become  niggardly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  artistic  talent.  There  were,  however,  many  excellent  masters  in 
this  period  ;  and  each  of  them  was  possessed  by  such  enthusiasm  in  the  solu- 
tion of  petty  problems  of  detail,  that  efforts  for  an  harmonious  and  consist- 
ent balance  in  the  development  of  art  were  repressed.  Complete  realism  of 
representation  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  achieved  by  a  single  trial.  Some  artists  sought  to  attain  it 
by  close  imitation  of  bronzes,  and  by  the  study  of  the  antique ;  others  thought 
to  find  it  in  investigations  of  the  laws  of  perspective  in  their  widest  applica- 
tion, and  in  the  improvement  of  technical  facilities,  as  in  the  discovery  of 
new  methods  of  mixing  their  colors.  They  endeavored  to  express  the  con- 
formity of  nature  to  law ;  and  this  before  they  gave  their  figures  a  free  and 
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individual  meaning,  or  endowed  them  with  an  inspiration  deep  enough  to 
raise  the  creations  of  their  imagination  above  the  bareness  of  simple  realism. 
The  brothers  Pollajuoli  (Antonio,  1429-98;  Piero,  1441-89  V)  and  Piero  della 
Francesca  (1416 ?-92)  exerted  their  powers  for  such  purposes.  The  latter, 
it  is  true,  did  not  belong  to  the  Florentine  school;  but  he  brought  his  influ- 
ence to  bear  in  many  countries  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  third  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  a  certain  repose  and 
content  descended  upon  the  genius  of  art,  and  the  fruit  of  the  laborious  en- 
deavors of  the  early  artists  began  to  ripen.  The  Florentine  school  put  forth 
new  blossoms  :  artists  arose,  who  not  only  played  important  roles  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  spiritual  development  of  painting,  but  whose  works  produce  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  imagination  of  even  the  modern  critic  by  virtue 
of  their  beauty  and  their  agreeable  variety. 

Sandro  Botticelli,  whose  real  name  was  Alessandro  Filipepi  (1447-1510), 
was  the  most  prominent  artist  of  this  school.  He  was  educated  as  a  gold- 
smith, but  afterward  found  a  place  in  Filippo  Lippi's  studio.  The  subjects 
which  he  treats  are  varied  in  character.  He  drew  his  inspiration  for  his 
Birth  of  Venus  (201 :  4)  from  one  of  the  Homeric  Hymns.  At  one  time  he 
borrows  from  Lucian,  in  the  Slander  of  Apelles,  and  at  another  time  from 
Boccaccio,  in  Nastagio's  Vision ;  and  he  also  illustrated  Dante,  and  made 
various  excursions  into  allegory,  as  in  his  Spring.  Beside  his  numerous 
easel  pictures,  Madonnas,  and  portraits,  he  also  painted  various  frescos.  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  called  him  to  Rome  about  1480  to  join  a  number  of  his  con- 
temporaries—  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Signorelli,  and  Peru- 
gino — in  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  deeds  of  Moses  and 
Christ  were  contrasted  in  mediaeval  fashion  in  these  mural  paintings.  The 
conglomeration  of  the  groups,  the  excessive  animation  of  the  various 
figures,  —  an  animation  of  which  even  the  fluttering  draperies  partake,  —  and 
a  fondness  for  ornament,  are  characteristic  of  Botticelli's  frescos.  The  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  (203:  1)  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  his  pictures. 
It  exhibits  the  effort  which  this  artist  made  to  render  the  religious  picture 
more  effective  by  new  beauty  of  form.  The  Child  holds  a  pomegranate  in 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  guides  the  fingers  of  the  Madonna  as 
she  writes  the  Magnificat  (Luke  i.  40)  in  the  book  which  is  presented  to 
her.  Filippino  Lippi  (1457-1504),  the  son  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  inherited 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  Botticelli,  under  whom  he  studied.  His 
style  may  be  seen  to  good  advantage  in  the  frescos  in  the  Strozzi  Chapel  in 
Sta.  Maria  Novella,  which  depict  scenes  from  the  lives  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Philip.  Filippino's  principal  fame  rests  upon  the  frescos  in  the 
Brancacci  chapel,  which  he  completed  some  forty  years  after  Masaccio's 
death.  He  finished  the  Resurrection  of  the  son  of  Theophilus,  which 
Masaccio  had  left  half  completed ;  and  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Peter  in  Prison, 
the  Release  of  Peter  (200 :  4),  the  Audience  of  the  Apostle  before  the 
Proconsul,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  Peter  (200 :  5),  are  his  own  work.  In 
the  picture  which  represents  Peter  released  from  prison  by  an  angel,  the 
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figure  of  the  sleeping  soldier  is  especially  good.  The  imitation  of  classic 
portraiture  is  very  evident  in  the  picture  of  the  proconsul ;  and  the  figure 
of  the  martyred  Peter  betrays  an  accurate  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  nude. 
The  composition  of  the  picture  is  not  good,  however ;  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  deep  perception  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  Filippino  Lippi  was  also 
the  author  of  a  number  of  easel  pictures.  His  vision  of  St.  Bernard  (200  : 
2)  was  one  of  his  earlier  works.  The  Madonna,  accompanied  by  angels, 
appears  in  a  vision  to  the  saint  as  he  writes  his  homilies.  Behind  St. 
Bernard  is  seen  the  demon  in  chains,  and  in  the  background  to  the  right 
are  monks  conversing.  Francesco  del  Pugliese,  who  ordered  the  work, 
kneels  at  the  right  of  the  foreground.  The  landscape  is  fantastic  in  its 
treatment,  but  the  contrast  between  the  languishing  saint  and  the  graceful 
angels  is  very  effective. 

Doinenico  Ghirlandajo  (1449-9.3)  was  the  central  figure  of  the  Florentine 
school.  The  story  of  his  desire  to  cover  the  city  walls  of  Florence  with 
pictures  is  the  best  proof  of  his  fame  as  a  rapid  painter,  and  shows  that  he 
had  acquired  the  mastery  of  all  the  art  methods  of  the  time.  He  was  no 
vehement  innovator:  he  had  no  preference  for  this  or  that  method  of  pro- 
ducing artistic  effects;  but  he  knew  how  to  combine  the  residts  of  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors  in  one  harmonious  whole.  lie  was  aided  by  his 
lively  appreciation  of  the  dignified  and  the  noble,  and  of  the  massive  and 
the  grand,  in  the  human  form.  Although  he  produced  many  easel  pic- 
tures, he  was  most  at  home  in  fresco-painting.  One  of  his  easel  paintings, 
which  exhibits  all  of  his  brilliant  qualities,  is  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin 
(203:  2),  painted  in  1491.  Elisabeth  kneels  humbly  before  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  Mary  Salome  and  Mary  Cleophas  complete  the  group,  forming 
a  happy  contrast.  He  painted  frescos  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  in  S. 
Gimignano,  and  in  the  Florentine  churches  Ognisanti  and  Trinita.  The 
frescos  iu  four  rows  on  three  walls  of  the  choir  of  Sta.  .Maria  Novella,  which 
represent  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  Virgin  and  of  John  the  Baptist,  are 
unquestionably  the  chief  of  his  works.  His  highly  developed  sense  of  pro- 
portion taught  him  to  break  up  his  compositions  architecturally,  and  his 
appreciation  of  beauty  preserved  him  from  the  danger  of  harsh  realism. 
The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (202  :  4),  for  example,  is  perfectly  natural. 
Many  of  the  heads  are  portraits,  and  all  the  figures  are  remarkable  for  their 
dignity  and  robust  beauty ;  and  the  whole  composition  is  inspired  by  a  pure 
and  noble  spirit,  —  a  spirit  which  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  were  in  the  presence 
of  eminent  men. 

The  authentic  paintings  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Andrea  del  Verrocchio 
(1433-88)  are  as  rare  as  those  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo  are  numerous,  but 
his  name  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  history  of  painting.  His  remarkable 
talent  as  a  teacher  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  such  famous  artists  as  Lorenzo 
di  Credi,  Perugino,  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci  went  out  from  his  studio.  The 
fact  that  Verrocchio's  sketches  often  closely  resemble  Leonardo's  leads  to  a 
still  more  important  conclusion ;  namely,  that  Verrocchio  must  have  been  the 
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originator  of  the  type  of  beauty  which  was  perfected  by  Lionardo.  The  one 
authentic  picture  by  Verrocchio,  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (202  :  1),  is  especially 
interesting-  from  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  foremost  of  the  two  angels  was 
painted  by  Lionardo.  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (1450-1537),  who  painted  easel  pic- 
tures only,  and  who  bent  his  energy  to  the  perfection  of  oil-painting,  was  not 
only  Andrea's  pupil,  but  was  also  personally  intimate  with  him.  Ilis  pictures 
are  executed  with  the  most  conscientious  care  and  with  an  almost  painful 
purity:  they  breathe  a  gentle  emotion,  and  are  especially  attractive  by  reason 
of  their  excellent  coloring.  His  Adoration  (202  :  5)  is  almost  melancholy  in 
its  grace.  While  Lorenzo's  pictures  do  not  disclose  any  decided  character, 
those  of  Piero  di  Lorenzo  (1467-1521),  who  took  the  name  of  Piero  di  Cosimo 
from  his  teacher,  are  quite  as  colorless.  He  worked  at  first  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cosimo  Rosselli,  but  was  afterward  subjected  to  the  influence  of  vari- 
ous other  styles,  so  that  his  paintings  do  not  always  proclaim  their  author- 
ship to  a  careless  eye.  His  characteristics  may  be  seen  in  his  St.  Magdalen 
in  Pome  (203:  (>). 

The  schools  of  Central  Italy  lost  their  decided  local  character  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  threw  themselves  open  to  the  influence  of  their 
neigh bors,  laying  aside  their  own  characteristics  and  principal  articles  of 
faith.  This  conformity  is  really  due  to  the  influence  of  the  wandering 
artists,  who  were  cramped  in  their  small  native  towns,  and  emigrated  to  the 
large  art  centres.  Having  no  fixed  abode,  they  left  the  seeds  of  their  doc- 
trine and  example  in  various  cities.  Among  these  artists  was  Piero  della 
Francesca  from  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  who  worked  in  Arezzo  and  Urbino,  and 
who  became  the  teacher  of  Luca  Signorelli  (1441  ?-1523).  The  latter,  who 
was  born  in  Cortona,  was  no  great  colorist,  but  was  a  worthy  harbinger  of 
Michel  Angelo  in  knowledge  of  the  nude,  in  boldness  of  drawing,  and 
grandeur  of  conception.  The  picture  from  Cortona  in  the  Academy  at  Flor- 
ence (204:  1),  which  represents  the  Madonna  between  the  archangels  Michael 
and  Gabriel,  with  two  fathers  of  the  Church  at  the  foot  of  her  throne,  shows 
the  broad  treatment  of  the  draperies,  the  powerful  drawing  of  the  features, 
and  the  grand  forms  which  are  visible  in  all  his  works,  and  especially  in  his 
frescos.  He  painted  frescos  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  .Siena,  and  in  Monte 
Oliveto;  but  the  most  brilliant  monument  of  his  genius  is  in  the  cathedral  at 
Orvieto  in  the  Capella  Xuova,  where  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with 
the  end  of  the  world.  He  painted  the  Preaching  and  Fall  of  Antichrist,  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  the  Punishment  of  the  Damned,  and  the  Entrance 
into  Paradise.  His  pictures  were  large,  and  suggest  Dante  in  their  strength. 
The  example  given  from  this  series  of  frescos  (202  :  3)  exhibits  his  complete 
mastery  of  the  nude,  and  his  rich  imagination.  He  was  also  successful  in 
placing  his  figures  in  the  boldest  positions  and  the  most  passionate  attitudes. 

The  Paduan  school  was  the  most  important  in  Northern  Italy.  The 
mania  for  collection  which  possessed  the  artist  Francesco  Squarcione — 
who  gathered  together  a  number  of  sketches,  drawings,  and  plaster  casts, 
and  had  them  copied  by  young  workmen  —  gave  an  impulse  to  the  devel- 
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opment  of  a  style  which  was  founded  on  the  study  of  the  antique  and 
of  classic  decoration.  The  scholastic  spirit  of  the  University  of  Padua  fur- 
thered the  love  of  allegory,  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  study  the  problems 
of  mathematical  perspective.  The  influence  of  Donatello  led  to  the  close 
study  of  plastic  forms,  and  to  their  imitation.  All  the  characteristics  of  the 
Paduan  school  were  united  with  the  strength  of  a  mighty  personality  in 
the  works  of  the  great  master  Andrea  Mantegna  (1431-1506).  His  relations 
with  his  father-in-law,  Jacopo  Bellini,  —  who  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
Florence,  and  had  met  Gentile  da  Fabriano  (about  1370-1450)  there,  —  brought 
a  new  influence  to  bear  upon  Andrea's  artistic  nature.  His  earliest  work 
was  done  in  Padua,  where  he  decorated  a  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  Eremi- 
tani  with  frescos  from  the  lives  of  St.  Jacob  and  St.  Christopher.  He  was 
assisted  in  this  work  by  various  other  artists  of  Squarcione's  circle.  The 
backgrounds  were  rilled  by  rich  architectural  effects,  the  figures  were  excel- 
lently disposed  in  the  given  space,  the  foreshortening  is  accurate,  and  the 
pregnant  truth  of  the  representation  is  everywhere  evident.  In  the  year 
1466,  after  many  negotiations,  Mantegna  acceded  to  a  call  from  the  Marquis 
Lodovico  Gonzaga,  and  went  to  Mantua.  The  frescos  in  Castello  di  Corte, 
and  nine  pictures  painted  on  paper  in  water-colors  and  then  transferred  to 
canvas  (which  were  destined  for  the  decoration  of  a  theatre,  and  are  now  in 
Hampton  Court),  are  the  best  examples  of  his  work  in  Mantua.  The  fres- 
cos in  Castello  di  Corte  represent  family  histories ;  one  of  them  (205 :  2) 
depicting,  for  example,  the  meeting  of  the  marquis  with  his  son  Francesco, 
who  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  when  still  a  boy ;  and  another, 
the  triumphal  procession  of  Caesar.  The  latter  displays  a  w  ide  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  life  of  classic  Rome;  and  the  composition  of  the  pic- 
tures on  the  ceiling  in  the  Castello  di  Corte  betrays  the  effort  of  the  artist 
to  delude  the  eye  into  believing  his  representations  reality  itself.  He  drew 
the  figures  on  the  ceiling  in  such  a  way  that  they  seem  actually  to  float  in  the 
air  above  the  spectator.  This  unblushing  falsehood  (jli  sutto  in  sii)  was  in- 
troduced into  Rome  during  this  period  by  Melozzo  da  Forli  (about  1438-94), 
an  artist  belonging  to  the  school  of  Piero  della  Francesca.  The  chief  of 
his  pictures  is  the  Madonna  della  Vittoria  in  the  Louvre,  painted  in  1496. 
Mantegna's  Madonna  with  John  and  the  Magdalen,  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London  (205  : 1),  is  of  much  the  same  character.  Andrea  also  painted  mytho- 
logical and  allegoric  subjects.  These  pictures  were  favorites  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  which  had  become  much  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  art,  and 
collected  pictures  in  cabinets  or  studios  for  its  amusement;  and  Andrea's 
work  and  the  elegance  of  his  execution  were  rendered  doubly  fascinating  by 
the  spirit  of  the  poetry  of  that  period,— a  spirit  which  fails,  however,  to 
appeal  to  modern  sensibilities.  Isabella  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  was  a  famous 
art  patron  of  the  day ;  and  an  example  of  these  poetical  allegories  is  furnished 
by  the  Poetical  Court  of  Isabella  d'Este  (203  :  4),  painted  by  Lorenza  Costa 
of  Ferrara.  The  marchioness,  surrounded  by  poets  and  musicians,  is  in  the 
act  of  receiving  a  garland  from  the  hands  of  a  genius.    To  the  left,  in  the 
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foreground,  a  knight  is  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  dragon ;  while  a  woman, 
seated,  is  crowning  a  steer;  another  caresses  a  lamb;  and  a  tournament  is 
taking  place  in  the  background.  The  significance  and  connection  of  the 
figures  and  groups  are  somewhat  doubtful.  The  schools  of  Northern  Italy 
had  a  twofold  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  Italian  art.  Engraving,  which, 
according  to  the  early  belief,  was  invented  by  the  Florentine  goldsmith,  Maso 
Finiguerra,  about  1450,  and  which,  at  all  events,  originated  in  the  goldsmith's 
art  of  engraving  plates  of  metal  and  filling  the  engraved  lines  by  black  lead 
(niello),  was  fostered  in  the  north ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  north  that  it 
obtained  its  first  recognition  as  an  art.  Mantegna  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Italian  engravers  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Again,  the  introduction  of  oil- 
painting  exercised  a  far  greater  influence  upon  the  technique  of  Northern 
Italy  than  upon  that  of  Central  Italy,  where  fresco-painting  had  always  been 
the  chief  form  of  art  expression.  Antonello  da  Messina  (1421-03)  carried  the 
art  of  oil-painting  to  Venice  about  1 173,  where  it  soon  brought  about  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  art.  The  earlier  Venetian  pictures,  which  were  painted 
before  the  new  method  came  in,  give  hardly  any  idea  of  the  coining  revolu- 
tion. The  Madonna  and  Child  (203:  3)  of  Carlo  Crivelli  (1440 V-93),  for 
instance,  in  which  the  Christ-child  delivers  the  keys  of  heaven  to  St.  Peter? 
shows  some  traces  of  the  style  of  the  Paduan  school  in  its  combination  of 
grace  mingled  with  a  certain  severe  austerity.  And  the  picture  of  S.  Lorenzo 
Giustiniani  (206 :  1),  by  Gentile  Bellini  (1427-1507),  the  elder  son  of  Jacopo 
Bellini,  which  dates  from  140."),  is  worth  notice  merely  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessively careful  drawing  of  the  wasted  features  of  the  saint.  In  later  times, 
however,  Gentile,  who  extended  his  field  of  action  as  far  as  Constantinople, 
attained  a  much  higher  plane;  but  he  never  became  the  equal  of  his  brother 
Giovanni,  to  whom  is  due  the  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  the  later  Vene- 
tian school  of  painting.  Another  artist  of  the  earlier  Venetian  school, 
Vittore  Carpaccio,  is  especially  celebrated  for  his  power  of  description.  He 
embodied  the  legends  of  St.  Ursula,  for  instance,  in  nine  pictures;  and  these 
pictures  show  that  he  knew  how  to  arouse  admiration,  not  only  by  his  ex- 
cellent perspective  and  rich  backgrounds,  but  also  by  the  number  of  his  ani- 
mated figures  (203:  5).  lie  spent  the  years  from  1490  to  14'J.">  in  designing 
the  Ursula  legends,  which  he  painted  in  oil  upon  canvas;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  grasping  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  new  technique. 

The  number  of  lesser  schools  which  arose  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  both  in  old  art  centres  like  Siena,  and  in  the  residences  of  new 
families,  was  extremely  large.  Each  school  possessed  one  or  more  talented 
artists;  ami  they  all  contributed  to  the  general  prosperity  of  Italian  art. 
After  the  Florentine  and  Paduan  schools,  the  I  nibrian  is  perhaps  of  the 
most  far-reaching  historic  significance ;  and  this  not  only  from  its  local 
efforts,  but  also  from  the  colonies  which  it  sent  forth,  the  educational 
results  of  which  were  not  confined  to  the  province  itself.  The  chief  artist 
of  this  school  was  the  teacher  of  Raphael,  Pietro  Vannucci  of  Citta 
della  Pieve  (1446-1524),  usually  known  as  Pietro  Perugino.    He  probably 
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received  his  instruction  in  perspective,  of  which  he  made  much  use  in  his 
pictures,  from  Piero  della  Francesca;  and  he  learned  his  excellent  methods 
of  coloring,  which  made  it  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  take  up  the  new  oil- 
painting,  in  Verrocchio's  studio  at  Florence.  Perugia  was  his  first  home, 
Florence  his  second.  He  competed  with  the  Florentine  artists,  and  he 
repeatedly  remained  for  long  periods  in  the  Tuscan  capital.  At  one  time  he 
seems  even  to  have  maintained  two  studios,  —  one  in  Florence,  and  the  other 
in  Perugia.  Perugino's  endowments  went  no  farther  than  a  rich  measure 
of  power  and  talent ;  and  hence  his  development  was  soon  perfected,  and 
he  reached  the  period  of  stagnation  and  decay  at  an  early  age.  The  frescos 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  mark  the  highest  point  of  his  development :  the  Moses 
journeying  to  Egypt,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  St.  Peter  receiving 
the  Keys,  have  been  preserved  ;  while  the  altar  pictures  have  been  destroyed. 
His  creative  period  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  glided  by  without  adding  to  the  fame 
which  he  had  already  gained.  Beside  the  frescos  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
Perugino  also  undertook  the  mural  paintings  in  the  Hall  of  Exchange 
(Cambio)  in  Perugia.  This  was  in  the  domain  of  monumental  art;  and 
he  represented  the  planets  (159 :  3)  upon  the  ceiling,  and  the  great  heroes 
of  mythology,  the  sibyls,  and  the  prophets,  upon  the  walls.  Perugino 
was  especially  fecund,  however,  in  the  painting  of  easel  pictures.  The 
life  of  the  Virgin  supplied  him  with  his  favorite  subjects.  He  knew  how 
to  give  a  pious,  enthusiastic  expression  to  the  round  faces  of  his  Ma- 
donnas, and  how  to  bring  out  a  gentle  womanliness  in  their  figures,  and 
to  awaken  calm  and  friendly  feelings  by  his  coloring.  Sometimes  he  painted 
the  Madonna  seated  on  a  throne  surrounded  by  saints ;  sometimes  she  ap- 
peared hovering  in  the  air,  and  worshipped  by  a  company  of  apostles 
gathered  at  her  feet;  and  sometimes  she  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  Christ- 
child,  who,  supported  by  an  angel,  was  seated  on  the  ground,  while  the 
archangels  Raphael  and  Michael  were  seen  keeping  guard  on  the  wings  of 
the  picture  :  but  the  figures  are  all  equally  graceful  in  their  drawing.  The 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  her  Ascension,  the  Virgin  as  she  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross,  or  weeps  the  death  of  Christ  with  his  friends,  —  these  are  the 
scenes  which  Perugino  best  loved  to  embody  in  form,  and  in  which  he  was 
most  successful.  The  two  examples  given  of  his  style  (205  :  3,  4)  —  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  at  Caen,  painted  after  1500,  and  the  Pieta  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  —  show,  on  the  one  side,  that  Perugino  did  not  always  succeed 
in  filling  his  figures  with  rich  life,  and  that  he  concealed  his  weakness 
behind  an  almost  geometric  regularity  of  composition ;  but  they  also  show, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  capable  of  giving  effective  expression  to 
deep  emotion,  and  that  he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  grouping.  Bernar- 
dino (di  Betto)  Pinturicchio  (1454?-1513),  who  was  not  a  pupil  of  Perugino, 
but  who  acted  as  his  assistant  in  his  earlier  years,  deserves  a  prominent 
place  by  his  side.  In  one  respect  he  held  the  same  place  in  the  Umbrian 
school  that  Ghirlandajo  did  in  the  Florentine  school.    He  was  not  pro- 
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gressive,  hut  he  enjoyed  putting  the  traditions  of  his  art  to  good  use.  In 
this  way  he  gained  a  certainty  and  firmness  which  qualified  him  to  fill 
large  wall  spaces  with  compositions ;  which,  it  is  true,  are  not  above  the 
average,  but  which  •nevertheless  always  produce  an  animated  effect.  He 
painted  series  of  pictures  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  various  Roman  churches 
(Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  Aracoeli)  in  Spello,  and  in  the  Libreria  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Siena.  He  represented  the  life  of  Pope  Pius  IT.,  JEneas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini  (204:  3),  in  ten  frescos  in  the  Libreria,  which  occupied  him 
from  1503-07.  The  youthful  Raphael  assisted  him  in  his  designs.  Al- 
though he  did  not  belong  to  this  school,  Francesco  (Raibolini)  Francia 
(1430-1518)  of  Bologna  was  related  to  it  in  artistic  style.  The  Madonnas 
of  Francia,  who  was  educated  as  a  goldsmith,  and  who  was  also  a  famous 
die-sinker,  display  amiable  and  pious  expressions;  and  the  pictures  have 
a  certain  gentle,  lyric  character  (204:  2).  He  succeeded  best  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  quiet  scenes,  in  which  the  feeling  was  more  important  than  the 
execution ;  and  the  great  refinement  of  his  nature  lent  a  charm  to  his  work 
which  lay  deeper  than  that  usually  exerted  by  the  pictures  of  the  Umbrian 
school. 


V.—  LIONARDO,  MICHEL  ANGELO,  AND 

RAPHAEL. 


It  is  not  in  the  history  of  states  alone  that  we  suddenly  come  upon 
mighty  personalities,  who  by  a  single  effort  change  the  fate  of  nations  and 
open  up  new  epochs,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  live,  occupy  the  whole 
horizon,  all  else  appearing  insignificant  and  petty  in  comparison  with  their 
greatness.  The  history  of  art  also  has  its  heroes,  —  heroes  who  determined 
the  course  of  its  development  for  many  years  by  the  strength  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  their  genius,  who  followed  the  old  paths  to  their  end  and 
opened  up  new  ones,  and  who  were  so  little  hampered  by  circumstances  that 
they  seemed- able  to  exercise  an  almost  unlimited  influence.  The  heroes  of 
the  Renaissance  were  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti,  and 
Raphael  Santi.  They  found  the  soil  ready  to  their  hands.  There  are  few 
features  to  be  found  in  their  works  which  had  not  been  at  least  suggested 
by  earlier  artists,  and  they  hardly  established  a  single  principle  or  method 
for  which  numerous  precedents  cannot  be  found.  Indeed,  while  they 
belonged  to  their  own  time,  they  were  an  organic  growth  of  earlier  art. 
In  their  presence,  however,  we  forget  their  pedigree  only  too  easily,  and  rest 
content  in  the  belief  in  their  own  unlimited  creative  power.  We  must, 
however,  recognize  the  fact,  that  they  not  only  combined  principles  which 
had  hitherto  been  applied  singly  here  and  there,  but  that  they  fertilized 
these  principles  by  their  own  imagination,  impressed  upon  them  their  own 
character,  and  endowed  them  with  new  and  wonderful  form.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  the  work  of  each  was  entirely  independent.  Lionardo  and 
Michel  Angelo  designed  their  Florentine  frescos  under  the  same  inspiration, 
and  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  were  employed  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Vatican ;  and  yet  this  work  seems  to  belong  to  three  distinct  schools.  Thus 
the  wide  scope  of  their  powers,  —  each  being  sculptor  and  architect  as  well 
as  painter, —  and  the  breadth  of  the  field  of  expression  covered  by  their 
different  styles,  make  the  history  of  Lionardo,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Raphael 
an  epitome  of  the  Italian  art  of  the  Cinquecento. 

Lionardo  da  Vinci  was  the  natural  son  of  Ser  Piero  da  Vinci  and  a 
peasant  girl  by  the  name  of  Catarina,  and  was  born  in  Castello  da  Vinci  in 
1452.  Proof  of  the  story  that  he  worked  in  Verrocchio's  studio  is  seen  in 
his  share  in  Verrocchio's  picture  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  Like  many 
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other  artists  of  that  time,  he  tried  his  strength  in  the  garden  of  S.  Marco, 
and  there  practised  his  talent  as  a  sculptor.  All  reliable  traces  of  the  youth- 
ful works  of  Lionardo  mentioned  by  Vasari,  and  which  consisted  of  a 
shield  with  a  fantastic  monster  upon  it,  a  Medusa  head,  and  large  drawings 
of  Neptune  and  of  our  first  parents,  have  been  lost.  The  best  authenticated 
of  his  early  works  is  tbfe  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence, 
in.  which  the  shadows  were  laid  in  in  brown.  We  know  that  Lionardo 
undertook  a  painting  on  this  subject  for  the  conventual  Church  of  S.  Donato 
in  Scopeto,  in  1481,  but  left  it  unfinished,  according  to  his  usual  custom. 
It  is  not  strange  that  we  should  have  so  little  knowledge  of  Lionardo's 
artistic  work  before  his  thirtieth  year*  Lionardo  was  no  specialist :  he  did 
not  confine  his  work  within  a  single  strictly  limited  sphere ;  he  resembled 
much  more  closely  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  character  which  had  been  set  up 
by  the  Renaissance.  Few  mortals  could  boast  such  many-sidedness,  such 
superabundance  of  power  and  ability,  as  Lionardo.  His  really  universal 
genius  could  not  be  satisfied  in  a  single  isolated  sphere  of  action.  Each  of  the 
sciences,  arts,  and  trades  had  great  attractions  for  him,  and  he  endeavored 
to  acquire  them  all :  indeed,  he  mastered  almost  all  of  them  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  When  he  had  proved  his  own  power  and  genius  upon  them,  how- 
ever, he  lost  interest  in  them,  and  left  the  details  of  his  various  under- 
takings unfinished.  This  explains  his  delight  in  experiment,  and  the  small 
value  which  he  placed  upon  the  mere  superficial  completion  of  his  pictures. 
A  man  of  his  universality  of  knowledge  and  of  his  vast  possibilities,  a  man 
upon  whose  person  nature  had  been  prodigal  of  her  gifts,  must  have  been 
a  most  desirable  guest  at  the  princely  courts  of  the  Renaissance.  At  these 
courts  the  enjoyment  of  life  was  based  upon  brilliant  culture,  and  princes 
invited  talented  men  to  enter  these  fashionable  circles  in  the  hope  of  winning 
public  favor.  The  services  of  artists  of  intellectual  and  creative  power  were 
necessary,  not  only  in  the  preparations  for  the  magnificent  court  files,  but 
also  in  the  greater  undertakings  of  various  kinds  which  were  designed  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  governing  families  in  times 
of  peace,  and  to  protect  the  authority  of  these  families  in  times  of  war. 
We  can  easily  perceive  that  Lionardo  would  find  life  more  agreeable  at  one 
of  the  great  Italian  courts  than  in  Florence,  occupied  as  it  was  by  party 
rivalry.  Lionardo  accepted  an  invitation  to  Milan,  to  the  court  of  Lodovico 
Sforza,  in  1482.  His  musical  facility  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  occa- 
sion of  his  invitation  ;  but  he  soon  widened  his  sphere  of  activity.  We  find 
him  at  work,  not  only  as  the  director  of  the  court  fetes,  but  also  as  an  engineer. 
He  found  time  for  his  scientific  investigations,  which  covered  all  known  scien- 
tific branches  ;  and  he  collected  about  him  an  academy  of  young  artists,  whom 
he  taught  by  precept  and  by  example.  He  also  felt  moved  to  artistic  under- 
takings. The  portraits  of  Lucrezia  Crivelli  and  Cecilia  Gallerani,  which  he 
painted  for  the  duke,  no  longer  exist ;  but  we  have  an  immortal  monument 
to  his  fame,  albeit  in  a  sadly  mutilated  condition,  in  the  Last  Supper  (207 : 
3),  which  Lionardo  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  in  the  Convent  of 
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Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie.  The  attempt  to  give  a  deeper  tone  to  the  picture  by 
the  use  of  oil-color,  instead  of  the  ordinary  water-colors,  was  punished  by  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  work;  and  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  experiment 
was  enhanced  by  the  barbarous  treatment  of  later  generations.  Neverthe- 
less, the  importance  of  the  work  is  perfectly  evident,  both  from  what  remains 
of  the  original  and  from  the  early  copies.  This  picture  is  better  known 
throughout  the  world  by  means  of  copies  than  any  other  work  of  art,  and 
with  good  reason.  Whether  we  consider  the  composition,  the  grouping,  the 
play  of  outline,  or  the  expression  and  dramatic  life,  the  Last  Supper  will 
always  remain  an  unapproachable  creation.  Two  groups,  each  consisting  of 
three  apostles,  are  seated  on  the  right  and  left  of  Christ,  who  is  the  central 
figure.  Each  group  is  complete  in  itself;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  linked 
to  the  next  group  by  some  glance  or  gesture  of  one  of  its  members.  All 
the  figures  are  closely  connected  with  that  of  Christ,  who  is  the  central 
point  of  the  composition,  both  in  feeling  and  in  arrangement,  and  from 
whom  the  whole  action  proceeds,  and  to  whom  it  again  returns.  The  depth 
of  expression  in  the  various  faces,  the  truth  and  many-sidedness  of  the 
representation  of  character,  and  the  by-play  of  the  hands  in  the  ac  t  ion,  have 
been  admired  from  that  time  to  this,  and  have  been  universally  pronounced 
inimitable.  Lionardo  remained  in  Milan  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth'5 
century.  After  the  fall  of  Sforza,  he  turned  his  steps  homeward.  In  1502  lie 
remained  for  a  short  time  in  the  service  of  Cesare  Borgia  as  military  engineer, 
and  he  made  several  visits  to  Milan ;  but  Florence  was  the  principal  scene 
of  his  labors  from  1500-15.  His  work  readied  its  climax  in  1503,  when 
he  undertook  to  fresco  the  council  chamber  in  the  old  palace,  —  a  labor  in 
which  Michel  Angelo  also  took  part.  Leonardo's  task  was  that  of  depict- 
ing the  Battle  of  Anghiari,  the  battle  in  which  the  Florentines  won  the 
victory  from  the  Milanese  in  1440.  Lionardo  began  the  cartoon  in  the  first 
weeks  of  1504;  and  in  1506  he  had  transferred  the  principal  group,  which 
depicted  the  fight  about  the  standard,  to  the  wall  itself.  At  this  juncture 
he  left  the  fresco,  never  to  return  to  it,  probably  because  his  unsuccessful 
experiments  in  color  had  made  it  displeasing  to  him.  Ilis  cartoon  disap- 
peared; and  our  only  knowledge  of  the  principal  group  (207:  1)  is  derived 
from  a  drawing  attributed  to  Rubens,  and  from  an  engraving  by  Edelinck 
after  this  drawing.  The  rage  of  the  battle  and  its  unbounded  passion, 
which  extends  even  to  the  horses,  are  vividly  represented  by  Lionardo  in 
this  almost  inextricable  confusion  of  figures.  The  celebrated  portrait  of 
Mona  Lisa,  the  wife  of  Francesco  Giocondo,  in  the  Louvre,  also  belongs  to 
his  Florentine  period.  One  of  his  principal  pictures,  an  altar-piece  painted 
for  the  Servites,  represents  a  Madonna  and  Child,  the  child  being  seated 
in  the  lap  of  St.  Anna.  It  was  never  finished,  but  the  cartoon  is  preserved 
in  London.  We  have  no  authentic  information  concerning  the  dates  of 
others  of  his  Madonnas,  like  the  Merge  aux  Rochers,  the  Madonna  with 
St.  Anna  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  Vierge  an  Bas  Relief  at  Gatton  Park  in 
England :  indeed  there  is  some  doubt  whether  some  of  these  pictures  were 
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really  the  work  of  his  own  hand.  Lionardo's  sketches  make  some  compen- 
sation for  the  bad  state  of  preservation  in  which  we  have  received  his  oil- 
paintings.  We  have  a  great  number  of  them.  Some  of  them,  like  the 
so-called  caricatures,  show  the  tireless  zeal  of  the  master  in  the  study  of 
peculiar  freaks  of  nature  and  varied  character;  and  in  others  we  recognize 
the  ideal  forms  in  the  creation  of  which  Lionardo  had  no  equal.  An  exam- 
ple of  an  ideal  female  head  is  reproduced  in  the  illustrations  (207:  2).  In 
1515  Lionardo  entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  and  followed  that  king  to 
Fi  ance  in  1516.  He  died  in  1519  in  the  Chateau  Cloux,  near  Amboise,  under 
the  care  of  his  favorite  pupil  Melzi,  who  inherited  his  literary  remains. 

The  Lombard  school  was  the  outcome  of  the  academic  circle  which  Lio- 
nardo had  gathered  about  him.  Thanks  to  its  solid  instruction,  its  life  was 
a  long  one,  although  it  contained  no  artists  of  extraordinary  talent.  Among 
them  were  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Marco  d'Oggione,  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Holtraffio, 
and  above  all  Bernardino  Luini  (-15:53).  Among  the  numerous  frescos  of 
Luini  the  principal  ones  are  the  great  Crucifixion  in  Lugano,  composed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Quattrocento,  and  those  in  Saronno,  in  a  celebrated  pil- 
grimage church,  upon  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  Many  of  his  no  less  numer- 
ous oil-paintings  are  based  upon  sketches  of  Lionardo's.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  in  the  Madonna  given  in  the  illustrations  (215  :  4)  he  borrowed  the 
Child  with  the  lamb  from  a  work  of  his  teacher. 

Lionardo's  influence  was  not  limited  to  the  local  Milanese  school.  When 
he  returned  to  Florence,  his  style  of  conceiving  scenes  and  of  drawing  faces 
excited  the  greatest  admiration,  and  attracted  many  imitators.  Without 
having  any  regular  pupils,  he  compelled  all  his  contemporaries,  among  whom 
may  be  counted  even  the  reluctant  and  unfriendly  Michel  Angelo,  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps. 

The  history  of  Michel  Angelo's  works  as  a  painter  must  now  take  its 
place  beside  the  previous  descriptions  of  his  work  in  the  sister  arts  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  The  bond  which  connected  the  works  of  Michel 
Angelo  in  the  various  departments  of  art  consisted  of  his  powerful  genius. 
It  is  not  less  evident  in  his  pictures  than  in  his  statues ;  and  he  subdued 
form  in  painting,  as  well  as  in  sculpture,  by  the  power  of  his  almost  un- 
fathomable imagination.  The  first  authentic  picture  of  Michel  Angelo's, — 
the  Holy  Family  in  the  Tribuna  in  the  UfBzi, —  painted  in  the  first  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century  for  Agnolo  Doni  (207:  5),  bears  unmistakable  traces 
of  the  indissoluble  bond  between  the  plastic  and  pictorial  elements  of  Michel 
Angelo's  genius.  He  painted  the  picture  in  the  old  tempera,  which  sufficed 
completely  for  the  sharp  modelling  ami  fine  rounding  of  his  forms.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  story,  Michel  Angelo  was  forced  to  take  up  the  brush 
against  his  will ;  but  the  principles  of  pictorial  art  were  by  no  means  for- 
gotten in  his  education.  The  garden  of  S.  Marco  divides  with  the  studio  of 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo  the  glory  of  having  first  aroused  Michel  Angelo's 
powers.  And,  moreover,  he  did  not  enter  reluctantly  upon  his  work  when  he 
and  Lionardo  received  orders  to  decorate  the  council  chamber  in  the  palace. 
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Michel  Angelo  depicted  a  scene  in  the  Pisan  war  of  1364, —  the  sudden 
attack  of  the  Pisan  troops  upon  the  Florentine  soldiers  as  they  were  bathing 
in  the  Arno,  —  an  attack  of  which  the  bad  consequences  were  averted  by  the 
watchfulness  of  Manno  Donati.  Michel  Angelo  finished  the  cartoon  of  the 
Bathing  Soldiers  in  February,  1505 ;  but  he  never  executed  it  in  color,  being 
called  away  by  Pope  Julius  II.  The  cartoon  has  unfortunately  not  been  pre- 
served. A  few  of  the  groups  were  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio  and  Agostino 
Veneziano,  and  they  are  our  only  accurate  sources  of  information  regarding 
the  character  of  the  work.  Marc  Antonio's  Climbers  (208:  3),  with  its 
arbitrary  addition  of  a  landscape,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  work  owed  its  form  to  the  plastic  imagination  of  the  master,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  painter  was  attracted  above  every  thing  else  by  the  boldness 
of  the  attitudes  and  the  fulness  of  the  life  in  the  nude  figures.  Michel  Angelo 
began  the  mural  paintings  in  the  Florentine  palace  with  evident  pleasure, 
but  he  nevertheless  left  them  unfinished.  He  turned  with  reluctance  to  the 
ceiling  frescos  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  and  yet  in  them  he  produced  a  master- 
piece, in  which  he  fully  displayed  his  greatness  and  individuality.  Michel 
Angelo  had  scarcely  begun  his  preparation  for  the  Julian  monument  when 
he  unexpectedly  received  the  commission,  in  April,  1506,  to  decorate  the 
ceiling  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  with  pictures  of  the  apostles.  He  sought  to 
avoid  both  the  disagreeable  commission  and  the  anger  of  the  Pope  by  sudden 
flight;  and  he  was  not  restored  to  favor  for  several  months.  He  cast  the 
bronze  statue  of  Julius  II.  in  Bologna;  and  was  recalled  to  Rome  in  1508, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wish  of  the  Pope,  and  to  execute  the 
pictures  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  although  according  to  a  much  extended  scheme. 
The  work  lasted  from  the  spring  of  1508  until  the  autumn  of  1512.  Michel 
Angelo  designed  a  rich  architectural  framework  for  the  unbroken  ceiling, — 
a  simple  vault,  —  and  painted  mouldings  and  frames;  and  he  enlivened  them 
with  figures  painted  to  resemble  marble  or  bronze,  and  standing  out  from  the 
surfaces,  and  with  nude  and  youthful  forms,  which  carried  and  supported  the 
framework :  and  in  this  way  he  gave  the  work  a  conventional  and  architec- 
tural basis.  He  depicted  the  stories  of  Genesis  in  the  nine  large  panels  on 
the  ceiling.  Three  panels  are  occupied  by  the  creation  of  the  world ;  three 
others  by  the  fate  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  their  creation  down  to  the  time 
of  their  expulsion  from  Paradise ;  while  the  last  three  are  devoted  to  the 
preserver  of  the  human  race,  the  patriarch  Xoah.  It  is  supposed  that 
Michel  Angelo  began  with  the  last-named  frescos,  —  a  theory  which  explains 
the  difference  in  proportion  noticeable  between  these  and  the  later  panels. 
At  a  later  period  he  employed  larger  dimensions,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
distance  at  which  the  spectator  stood  from  the  picture.  This  theory  of 
the  order  in  which  he  painted  the  frescos  also  explains  the  resemblances 
to  the  cartoon  at  Florence,  which  are  especially  noteworthy  in  the  fresco 
of  the  Deluge  (208:  2).  In  the  forms  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  central 
panels,  Michel  Angelo  disclosed  the  perfection  of  his  art  in  the  represen- 
tation of  sensuous  beauty  and  also  of  quiet  spiritual  feeling.    An  excel- 
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lent  example  of  the  strength  of  his  style  may  be  seen  in  the  figure  of  Adam 
awaking  from  sleep,  and  gently  moved  by  the  breath  of  life.  Jle  shows  the 
extent  of  his  greatness  in  his  representations  of  the  creation.  Michel  An- 
gelo  determined  the  character  of  the  representation  of  God  the  Father  for 
all  ages  ;  and  in  his  embodiment  of  creative  omnipotence,  in  an  apparently 
circumscribed  form,  but  of  an  aspect  of  infinite  power,  he  created  a  type 
accepted  by  all  succeeding  artists.  How  majestic  is  Jehovah,  as  he  appears 
from  the  depths  of  the  universe  in  the  second  fresco  (208 :  4),  both  arms 
widely  extended,  and  commanding  the  sun  and  moon  by  a  movement  of  his 
finger!  We  see  him  again  in  the  same  picture,  turned  away,  and  endowing 
the  vegetable  world  with  life.  We  forget  the  unapproachable  excellence  of 
the  foreshortening  of  the  figure  in  admiration  of  the  impression  produced 
by  the  apparent  infinitude  of  the  action. 

The  panels  were  bounded  on  both  sides  by  twelve  figures  of  prophets 
and  sibyls,  there  being  seven  prophets  and  five  sibyls.  The  figures  are 
seated  between  the  pilasters  of  the  architectural  framework.  In  these 
figures  Michel  Angelo  incorporated  the  expectation  and  hope  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Saviour  in  all  stages  of  feeling,  from  that  of  anxious  questioning 
to  that  of  inspired  and  certain  belief.  Among  the  most  celebrated  are 
the  figures  of  the  absorbed  and  sorrowful  Jeremiah,  and  of  the  Delphic 
Sibyl,  who  receives  the  revelation  of  salvation  with  ecstatic  vision.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  (208:  5)  is  represented  at  the  moment  in  which  he  closes  the 
book  of  promise,  while  his  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  prom- 
ises by  the  angel  at  his  side.  Beside  the  panels  and  the  sibyls  and  prophets, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  groups  on  the  arches  and  pendentives  above  the 
windows,  which  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  prophecies  of  Christ's  coming. 
The  feeling  is  similar  to  that  displayed  in  the  figures  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  anxiety  and  expectation  are  expressed  in  general  terms.  Four  pictures 
in  the  corners,  representing  deeds  of  deliverance  in  the  history  of  Israel, — 
the  slaying  of  Goliath  and  Ilolofernes,  the  punishment  of  Hainan,  and  the 
brazen  serpent,  —  complete  the  series.  Although  these  seem  to  be  supple- 
mentary, yet  they  fit  admirably  in  the  train  of  thought  which  runs  through 
the  frescos  on  the  wall,  which  treat  of  the  Redemption.  The  plastic  genius 
of  the  master  is  seen  in  every  figure.  Only  a  great  sculptor  could  have 
created  these  prophets,  sibyls,  and  decorative  figures.  Michel  Angelo  had 
one  advantage,  however,  in  working  upon  these  ceiling  frescos:  he  could 
make  the  feeling  deeper  and  the  attitudes  bolder  than  would  be  possible  in 
the  colder  marble.  In  this  respect  the  powerful  and  impetuous  imagination 
of  Michel  Angelo  found  more  congenial  expression  here  than  in  his  sculp- 
tures. 

More  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  Michel  Angelo  again  took  up  the 
brush.  After  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1534,  abandoning  work  on  the  tombs 
of  the  Medici,  he  began  to  paint  the  Last  Judgment  for  the  altar  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  the  solicitation  of  Pope  Paul  III.  This  immense  fresco 
was  finished  by  the  end  of  1341.    The  celebrated  hymn  "Dies  Irae  "  gives 
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the  best  idea  of  the  impression  produced  by  this  picture,  in  which  Michel 
Angelo  depicted  the  avenging  power  of  Christ,  and  his  frightful  retribution. 
Christ,  with  his  mother  at  his  side,  and  surrounded  by  hosts  of  saints,  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  picture.  The  martyrs  near  Christ,  holding  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  by  which  they  suffered,  and  demanding  vengeance,  are 
especially  fine.  The  figures  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Bartholomew  are  given 
in  the  illustrations  (208:  1).  In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  float  and 
hover  the  dead  arisen  from  their  tombs,  some  ascending  to  glory,  others  cast 
down  to  perdition ;  while  in  the  centre  the  seven  angels  of  the  judgment 
blow  their  trumpets.  At  the  base  we  see  at  the  left  the  tombs  whence  arise 
the  forms  of  the  dead;  while  on  the  right  Charon  carries  the  damned  to  the 
lower  world,  where  Minos  the  judge  awaits  them.  The  Last  Judgment 
was  not  Michel  Angelo's  last  work:  he  painted  the  Conversion  of  Paul  and 
the  Crucifixion  of  Peter  in  the  Capella  Paolina  in  the  Vatican  between  1543 
and  1550;  but  both  of  these  frescos  are  far  inferior  to  his  earlier  works. 
He  drew  for  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  honored  friend  of  his  later  days,  the  Ma- 
donna at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  a  sad  and  suffering  Christ  on  the  cross, 
which  served  as  models  for  later  generations.  Several  of  his  compositions 
were  completed  by  pupils  and  by  younger  artists.  Thus  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross  by  Daniel  da  Volterra,  in  Trinita  de'  Monti  at  Rome,  is  founded 
upon  a  sketch  by  Michel  Angelo;  and  his  advice  may  have  influenced  the 
treatment  of  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (213:  1). 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  was  originally  educated  as  a  painter  in  Giorgione's 
studio  in  Venice ;  but  having  been  summoned  to  Rome  by  Agostino  Chigi, 
the  rich  banker  and  patron  of  art,  he  gained  considerable  reputation,  and  w  as 
pitted  against  the  much  envied  Raphael  by  the  supporters  of  Michel  Angelo. 
The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  in  which  the  figure  of  Lazarus  is  especially  sug- 
gestive of  Michel  Angelo,  was  painted  by  Sebastiano  in  1518,  in  competition 
with  Raphael.  And  indeed  the  artists  of  Rome  had  good  reason  to  envy 
Raphael  his  position,  his  influence  at  the  papal  court,  and  his  almost  limit- 
less power  of  work.  At  the  time  when  Sebastiano  was  contending  for  his 
laurels,  Raphael  was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  and  of  his  activity; 
but  he  was  also  approaching  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Transfiguration  — 
the  picture  which  Sebastiano  wished  to  throw  into  the  shade  by  his  Resur- 
rection —  Raphael  left  unfinished. 

Raphael  was  born  in  Urbino  in  1483.  His  father,  Giovanni  Santi,  was 
a  painter,  and  had  a  good  reputation  at  court  and  among  his  colleagues.  It 
is  not  known  who  was  Raphael's  teacher  after  his  father's  early  death,  in 
1494,  until  the  time  when  he  entered  the  studio  of  Perugino  in  1500.  Since 
the  years  which  Raphael  spent  with  Perugino  were  those  in  which  the  latter 
divided  his  time  between  Florence  and  Perugia,  Raphael  was  early  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Florentine  art;  and  hence  the  line  cannot  be  sharply 
drawn  between  Raphael's  Umbrian  period  (-1504)  and  his  Florentine  period 
(1505-08).  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  influence  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  and  especially  that  of  his  master,  were  displayed  in  a  series 
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of  pictures  painted  after  1504.  According  to  the  custom  prevailing  at  the 
time,  the  patron  did  not  leave  the  choice  of  the  subject  to  the  artist,  espe- 
cially when  the  latter  was  still  young,  but  usually  referred  him  to  a  given 
prototype  by  which  to  regulate  his  own  work.  In  this  way  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  great  altar  pictures  which  Raphael  painted  for  the  churches  in  Citta 
di  Castello  and  Perugia  resembled  the  pictures  of  Perugino  and  of  the  Um- 
brian  school  in  their  arrangement  and  general  design.  The  examples  which 
Raphael  was  obliged  to  follow  in  painting  his  Crucifixion,  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Vatican,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the  Madonna  of  the 
Nuns  of  St.  Antonio  in  the  National  Gallery  (dated  1505),  and  the  Madonna 
of  the  Anfidei  family  (now  at  Blenheim,  near  Oxford),  can  easily  be  pointed 
out. 

These  very  altar-pieces  possess  a  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Raphael's  art ;  for  they  show  how  his  own  nature  and  disposition 
enabled  him  to  do  original  work  within  the  prescribed  limits.  Raphael's 
Spoaalizio  (209:  1),  if  compared  with  Perugino's  Sposalizio  (205:  '■>).  shows 
a  decided  resemblance  to  the  latter,  even  upon  a  superficial  observation. 
The  temple  is  richer  in  design,  the  background  is  brought  nearer  to  the  eye, 
and  the  groups  at  the  left  and  right  in  the  foreground  have  changed  places, 
and  that  is  apparently  all;  but,  if  we  look  more  closely,  we  shall  realize  that 
the  resemblance  holds  in  external  features  alone.  While  Raphael  breathed 
deeper  meaning  and  finer  feeling  into  his  central  group,  he  also  gave  variety 
and  stronger  beauty  to  the  features  of  the  subordinate  figures,  and  addi- 
tional life  and  truth  to  the  forms.  The  same  comparisons  hold  good  in 
regard  to  the  other  pictures  of  Raphael's  youth. 

An  introduction  into  Florentine  art  circles  proved  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  instruction  for  Raphael.  Artistic  activity  awoke  again  in  the  early  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the  tragic  fall  of  Savonarola,  and  when  the 
state  had  fallen  upon  more  peaceful  times.  Greater  undertakings,  such  as 
the  frescoing  of  the  council  chamber,  were  ventured  upon ;  and  a  taste  for 
architecture  and  painting  became  fashionable.  A  new  generation  had  come 
to  the  front,  which,  thanks  to  the  untiring  labor  of  the  Quattrocento,  had 
almost  unlimited  command  over  technical  means,  and  was  enabled  to  build 
upon  a  firm  foundation.  Raphael  came  into  close  relations  with  a  number 
of  his  colleagues,  like  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  the  son  of  Domenico  (1483- 
1561),  whose  historical  pictures  from  the  life  of  St.  Zanobius  and  whose 
portraits  prove  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  oil-painters  of  the  time. 
But  Raphael  was  most  intimate  with  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the  monk  of  St. 
Mark's  (1475-1517).  Bartolommeo,  surnamed  della  Porta,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  studio  of  Cosimo  Rosselli,  and  had  afterward  worked  with  Mari- 
otto  Albertinelli  (1474-1515),  the  painter  of  the  wonderful  Visitation  in  the 
Ulfizi.  Deeply  moved  by  the  execution  of  his  friend  Savonarola,  he  sought 
peace  and  quiet  in  a  Dominican  monastery,  and  did  not  take  up  his  painting 
again  for  some  years.  The  examples  of  his  art  given  in  the  illustrations 
(212 :  1,  2)  show  how  remarkable  Fra  Bartolommeo  was  in  grouping  and  in 
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the  representation  of  deep  feeling.  By  his  arrangement  of  the  drapery  he 
lent  a  charming  and  ideal  aspect  to  the  large  figures  which  he  was  fond  of 
painting,  and  he  carried  his  Holy  Families  beyond  the  allotted  bounds  of  the 
usual  realism,  without  losing  life  and  freshness  in  attitude  and  feeling. 

Educated  by  his  intimacy  with  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  by  his  study  of  the 
rich  world  of  Florentine  art,  Raphael  soon  burst  the  bonds  in  which  the  Ura- 
brian  school  had  held  him  prisoner.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  see  Raphael's 
wonderful  receptivity  in  the  presence  of  other  styles  and  methods  of  work, 
of  which  he  subtly  appreciated  his  need.  Indeed,  he  assimilated  all  sugges- 
tions so  completely  that  they  soon  seemed  a  part  of  his  own  nature.  In  com- 
plete contrast  to  Michel  Angelo,  who  lived  in  his  own  world  alone,  Raphael 
threw  his  mind  open  to  all  outside  influences,  without  ever  rendering  himself 
dependent  upon  them.  This  complete  balance  between  independent  creative 
genius  and  the  intelligent  appropriation  of  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
complete  his  own  nature,  shows  that  Raphael  was  much  nearer  the  heart  of 
the  Cinquecento  than  Michel  Angelo,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  genius 
of  the  latter  must  be  recognized  as  being  grander  and  more  powerful. 

The  development  of  Raphael  under  the  influence  of  Florentine  art  can 
best  be  realized  by  a  study  of  the  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  he  was  not  hampered  by  early  examples,  and  which  were 
not  painted  exclusively  for  religious  purposes.  There  is  not  only  a  riper 
beauty  in  the  figures  of  the  Madonnas,  and  a  more  powerful  life  in  the  figures 
of  the  Christ-child,  but  the  whole  conception  betrays  an  unhampered  obser- 
vation, and  a  close  study  of  life.  In  Raphael's  Florentine  Madonnas  we 
feel  the  pure  happiness,  the  bliss,  of  the  mother.  Among  the  remarkably 
large  number  which  he  produced,  the  best  known  are  the  Madonna  del 
Granduca  in  Florence,  the  Madonna  of  the  Tempi  family  in  Munich,  the 
Madonna  of  the  Goldfinch  in  Florence,  and  La  Belle  Jardiniere  in  Paris. 
The  gradual  revolution  in  the  tendency  of  Raphael's  imagination  is  also  seen 
in  the  Entombment,  painted  in  1507  for  a  lady  in  Perugia.  The  first  sketches 
are  of  the  traditional  school  type ;  but  in  the  final  composition  (209  :  2)  the 
dramatic  action  of  the  burial  of  Christ  was  added  to  the  scene  of  mourning 
which  had  been  first  suggested  by  one  of  Mantegna's  engravings. 

Raphael  left  Florence  in  1508,  and  went  to  Rome  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  able  to  expect  a  direct  invitation 
from  the  Pope,  like  that  given  to  Michel  Angelo.  Julius  II.  had,  however, 
a  great  undertaking  on  hand.  The  Vatican  palace  was  being  enlarged  under 
the  direction  of  Bramante,  and  the  papal  chambers  of  state  {stanze)  were 
being  newly  decorated.  Among  the  painters  who  worked  upon  the  stanze 
was  Raphael,  who  probably  owed  his  position  to  Bramante,  his  countryman 
and  relative.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  Pope  almost  imme- 
diately, and  to  such  a  degree  that  the  whole  work  was  committed  to  his 
hands.  The  work  upon  these  chambers  dragged  along  for  many  years.  The 
frescos  in  the  first  stanza  date  from  the  beginning  of  Raphael's  sojourn  in 
Rome  (1508-11) ;  while  the  paintings  in  the  last  saloon  were  not  finished 
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until  after  Raphael's  death,  and  then  were  not  completed  according  to  his 
designs. 

The  first  stanza  is  called  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura,  from  the  fact  that 
business  papers  were  discussed  and  sealed  there  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope. 
Raphael  painted  four  round  pictures  on  the  ceiling,  which  are  explained 
by  inscriptions,  and  which  represent  the  allegoric  figures  of  Theology,  Poetry, 
Philosophy,  and  Jurisprudence.  He  wished  to  represent  in  these  pictures 
the  spheres  of  man's  spiritual  life,  and  the  principles  by  which  men  are  ruled. 
In  the  four  large  pictures  on  the  walls  he  depicted  the  ideal  classes  of  society 
which  are  respectively  ruled  by  these  four  principles,  and  which  represent 
these  principles  in  every-day  life.  The  painting  known  under  the  name  of 
the  "Disputa"  (210:  1)  shows  us  the  heroes  and  followers  of  the  faith 
massed  in  one  great  group.  The  heavens  have  opened ;  and  Christ  appears 
in  the  midst,  with  the  Madonna  and  John  the  Baptist,  surrounded  by  the 
saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  God  the  Father  hovers  above  Christ, 
while  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  seen  below  his  cloud  throne.  The 
four  doctors  of  the  Church  have  taken  their  places  around  the  altar  below, 
on  which  the  host  is  set  forth  in  a  monstrance ;  and  they  are  surrounded  by 
popes,  cardinals,  bishops,  and  monks,  —  the  visible  champions  of  the  Church  ; 
while  laymen  of  various  grades  of  religious  belief,  from  thoughtful  doubt  to 
inspired  testimony,  complete  the  group.  The  painting  was  given  the  richest 
life  by  this  introduction  of  historic  fact  into  an  ideal  scene,  so  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  manifold  psychologic  effects  became  possible.  The  picture  also 
contains  portraits  of  prominent  Italians,  like  Dante,  Fra  Angelico,  and 
Savonarola.  Raphael  painted  the  School  of  Athens  (210:  2)  on  the  opposite 
wall.  This  picture  is  a  glorification  of  philosophy  and  science;  and  the 
artist  was  governed  in  his  representation  by  the  Platonic  doctrines,  which 
prevailed  in  his  time,  and  which  were  propagated  with  especial  zeal  by 
Marsilius  Ficinus.  The  two  princes  of  philosophy  —  the  divine  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  who  determined  the  essence  of  things  —  advance  from  a  magnifi- 
cently drawn  templed  hall,  which  represents  the  Academy.  A  rich  train 
accompanies  them,  filling  the  floor  of  the  hall.  Socrates,  at  Plato's  left,  is 
recognizable  at  the  first  glance,  as  is  also  the  half-naked  Diogenes  lying  on 
the  steps.  In  the  foreground  we  see  the  disciples  of  those  sciences  which  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  philosophic  truth,  and  form  the  ladder  to  the  heights  of 
philosophy.  The  astronomers  and  geometricians  are  on  the  right,  and  the 
musicians  and  arithmeticians  on  the  left.  Raphael  naturally  introduced 
some  of  the  historic  representatives  of  thought  into  his  picture  to  serve  as 
guides  to  the  spectator.  Thus  Ptolemy,  with  his  crown  and  globe,  and 
Pythagoras,  before  whom  a  boy  is  holding  a  tablet  containing  the  harmonic 
numbers,  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  important  innovation  which  Raphael 
made,  however,  was  in  putting  the  different  groups  into  animated  action, 
and  in  giving  them  some  intimate  connection  with  each  other.  The  picture 
is  not  only  harmonious  in  its  outline,  but  the  groups  are  psychologically 
subordinated  and  connected  with  the  central  point  formed  by  the  ideal  and 
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majestic  figures  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  third  picture  is  devoted  to  the 
representation  of  Parnassus.  The  ancient  and  modern  poets  are  gathered 
around  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  blind  singer  Homer  towers  above  all 
his  companions,  and,  inspired  by  the  divine  afflatus,  stalks  on  undisturbed 
by  the  gayety  of  the  surrounding  groups.  The  frescos  on  the  opposite 
wall,  which  depict  the  domain  of  Jurisprudence,  are  divided  into  three  parts. 
Raphael  represented  the  three  virtues  of  Strength,  Prudence,  and  Temper- 
ance, by  extremely  graceful  figures,  which  he  placed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall;  while  the  pictures  of  the  delivery  of  the  books  of  secular  and 
ecclesiastic  law  by  emperor  and  pope  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
window. 

The  frescos  in  the  second  stanza,  which  were  begun  while  Julius  II.  was 
still  alive,  but  were  not  finished  until  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.  in 
1514,  represent  various  appearances  of  heavenly  messengers  for  the  rescue 
of  the  Church  and  the  faith.  The  first  picture,  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  stanza,  treats  of  the  expulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  (211:  2).  The  Syrian  general,  who  is  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  temple  with  his  plunder,  is  thrown  to  the  ground  by  a  celestial  knight. 
The  high  priest  kneels  at  the  altar  in  the  background,  praying  Heaven  for 
deliverance.  He  does  not  see  that  the  prayer  has  already  been  answered : 
but  the  women  see  it,  and  are  seized  with  fright  at  the  sudden  vision ;  while 
a  group  of  youths  have  climbed  upon  the  base  of  a  column,  in  order  to 
be  better  able  to  watch  the  scene.  At  the  left  the  Pope  is  being  carried  in 
by  four  men,  the  repose  of  his  bearing  forming  an  effective  contrast  to  the 
excited  groups  of  the  women,  and  to  the  expression  of  Heliodorus.  "We 
learn  here  the  secret  of  Raphael's  style  for  the  first  time;  for  his  fine 
balance  of  contrasts,  and  his  harmonious  management  of  effects,  are 
admirably  exemplified  in  this  fresco.  When  he  has  raised  the  effect  to  its 
highest  point,  he  glides  gently  into  quieter  waters,  and  rests  upon  his  oars. 
In  the  place  of  suspense  rendered  painful  by  its  length,  Raphael  offers  to 
the  mind  a  happy  relief  and  deliverance.  The  treatment  of  the  painting  on 
the  opposite  wall  resembles  that  of  the  Heliodorus  picture.  It  represents 
Attila  being  driven  from  Italian  soil  by  the  appearance  of  the  apostles  in 
the  air.  The  Pope  (Leo  X.)  is  also  present:  he  is  not,  however,  a  simple 
spectator,  as  in  the  other  fresco,  but  re-enforces  the  action  of  the  apostles 
by  a  forbidding  wave  of  his  hand.  We  find  the  first  traces  of  the  antique 
in  Raphael's  work  in  the  figures  of  the  horsemen  in  the  train  of  the  Hun- 
nish  princes,  which  are  unmistakably  copied  from  the  reliefs  on  the  Column 
of  Trajan.  The  two  frescos  on  the  walls  which  contain  the  windows,  por- 
tray the  Deliverance  of  Peter  from  prison,  and  the  so-called  Mass  of  Bolsena, 
the  mass  in  which  the  drops  of  Christ's  blood  appeared  in  the  host  to  the 
unbelieving  priest  as  he  stood  at  the  altar.  Raphael's  presence  at  the  papal 
court  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  a  series  of  fine  character  sketches. 

In  the  third  stanza  we  find  among  other  works  representations  of  the 
Battle  of  Ostia  in  819,  and  of  the  conflagration  of  the  Borgo,  the  Vatican 
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quarter,  which  was  extinguished  by  the  invocation  of  the  Pope  (Leo  IV.). 
The  latter  scene  is  especially  fine;  but,  instead  of  rendering  literally  an 
occurrence  which  offered  no  great  attractions  to  the  artistic  mind,  Raphael 
represented  a  mighty  conflagration,  which  suggests  the  burning  of  Troy; 
and  he  gave  a  peculiarly  grand  and  ideal  character  to  the  groups  of  fugitives 
and  rescuers  by  transferring  the  scene  to  the  heroic  age.  The  two  other 
frescos  depict  the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  Oath  of  Leo  III. 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  which  brought  the  contest  between  himself 
and  the  Roman  nobles  to  an  end.  The  tendency  of  these  pictures,  which 
were  executed  between  loll  and  1517,  seems  to  have  been  marked  not  only 
by  its  glorification  of  the  papal  power,  but  also  by  its  personal  flattery  of 
Leo  X. ;  for  the  scenes  depicted  were  all  taken  from  the  lives  of  popes  bear- 
ing his  name.  The  masterpiece  in  the  last  and  largest  of  the  saloons  is  the 
Battle  of  Constantine.  It  is  the  only  picture  in  the  room  which  can  safely 
be  attributed  to  Raphael;  the  others,  which  are  all  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Constantine,  having  been  both  designed  and  painted  by  Raphael's  pupils. 

As  long  as  Julius  II.  lived,  Raphael  was  his  own  master;  and  the  share 
which  his  pupils  took  in  his  productions  was  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  work  of  his  own  hands.  Rut  all  this  was  changed  when  Leo  X.  came 
to  the  throne.  He  loaded  Raphael  with  commissions,  which,  from  their 
decorative  character,  demanded  the  co-operation  of  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  pupils.  Indeed,  after  he  undertook  the  architectural  superin- 
tendence of  St.  Peter's,  Raphael's  powers  threatened  to  be  dissipated, 
especially  as  the  rage  for  his  works  increased  with  his  increasing  fame. 
There  was  no  courtier  and  no  art-loving  prince  who  did  not  desire  to  pos» 
sess  a  picture  painted  by  Raphael;  and  thus  the  proportion  of  the  works  that 
went  out  from  his  studio  which  was  executed  by  himself  decreased  durin<r 
the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  Not  even  all  the  portraits  which  date  from 
Raphael's  later  Roman  period  can  boast  this  distinction.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  drawing  in  the  portrait  of  Joanna  of  Aragon,  the  wife  of  Ascanio 
Colonna,  was  that  of  a  pupil.  The  sketch  was  made  in  Naples,  and  was 
afterward  worked  up  into  a  portrait  in  Raphael's  studio.  Even  in  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with  the  two  cardinals  (211:  1),  Raphael 
was  assisted  by  Giulio  Romano.  For  this  reason  the  pictures  of  the  earlier 
Roman  period  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  later  paintings  in  any 
study  of  Raphael's  style.  The  portrait  of  Julius  II.  (209:  -l)  and  the 
Madonna  del  Pesce  (209  :  4),  which  has  wandered  from  Naples  to  Madrid, 
are  good  examples  of  this  earlier  period,  to  which  the  Madonna  di  Foligno 
in  the  Vatican,  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  in  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence, 
and  the  Vision  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Bologna,  also  belong.  In  the  Madonna  del 
Pesce  the  Virgin  sits  enthroned :  at  her  right  stands  St.  Jerome,  while  the 
archangel  Raphael  appears  at  the  left  with  the  young  Tobias.  The  fervor 
of  its  expression,  the  harmony  of  its  coloring,  and  the  solemn  dignity 
of  the  whole  composition,  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  finest  of  Raphael's 
Madonnas. 
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Posterity  owes  the  deepest  gratitude  to  Pope  Leo  X.  for  a  commission 
which  was  originally  purely  decorative  in  character.  New  tapestries  were 
wanted  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  which  decorated  the  lower  part  of 
the  walls  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  and  the  designs  for  these  tapestries  were 
committed  to  Raphael's  hands  (1514-19).  The  tapestries,  eleven  in  number, 
were  made  after  Raphael's  cartoons  in  Brussels,  under  the  direction  of 
Pieter  van  Aelft,  and  were  displayed  in  the  chapel  for  the  first  time  on 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  1519.  The  tapestries,  which  were  provided  with  a  broad 
border  and  dado,  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  but  they  are  badly  damaged; 
but  Raphael's  cartoons,  of  which  there  are  unfortunately  only  seven  extant, 
were  discovered  by  Rubens,  passed  into  the  possession  of  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  are  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Although  the 
cartoons,  which  were  painted  with  thin  size  upon  pieces  of  paper  pasted 
together,  have  suffered  much  from  time,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Vatican  frescos,  they  form  Raphael's  masterpiece,  and  even  surpass  the 
latter  in  one  point :  for  they  do  not  bear  traces  of  any  compulsion  or  of  any 
submission  to  the  will  of  a  patron  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  this  work  the 
artist  was  not  forced  to  deal  with  inflexible  material,  but  was  enabled  to 
give  free  play  to  his  imagination.  The  peculiarities  of  Raphael's  style  —  his 
calm  temperance  even  in  depicting  scenes  of  extreme  excitement,  his  mild 
and  conciliatory  characteristics,  and  his  avoidance  of  every  thing  violent 
and  disagi-eeable  —  are  most  evident  in  these  cartoons.  The  subjects  of  the 
cartoons  were  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  Church,  and  with  such 
events  of  apostolic  times  as  showed  divine  protection  and  divine  power. 
The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  and  the  Delivery  of  the  Keys  to  Peter 
form  the  introduction  to  the  series.  Then  follow  the  Healing  of  the 
Cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  by  Peter  and  John,  the  Punishment  of 
Ananias,  the  Blinding  of  the  Sorcerer  Elymas,  and  the  Preaching  of  Paul 
at  Athens.  The  subject  of  the  Sacrifice  at  Lystra  (211 :  3)  is  taken  from 
Acts  xiv.  8.  Paul  and  Barnabas  have  healed  a  cripple,  and  are  taken  by 
the  people  for  Jupiter  and  Mercury  descended  to  the  earth  ;  and  the  crowd 
proceed  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  apostles.  Raphael  borrowed  his  representa- 
tion of  the  instruments  of  sacrifice  from  antique  sculpture,  in  the  study  of 
which  both  he  and  his  pupils  became  more  and  more  enthusiastic.  While 
on  one  side  the  cripple  and  his  friends  throng  around,  —  some  curious  to  test 
the  miracle,  and  others  gazing  in  awe  upon  the  apostle,  —  he  himself  stands 
upon  a  lofty  pedestal,  and  is  about  to  tear  his  garments  in  indignation  at  this 
idolatry.  The  artist  has  selected  the  moment  of  greatest  suspense,  but  the 
composition  is  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  whole  train  of  events.  The  group 
at  the  altar  forms  the  neutral  point ;  and  while  it  separates  the  two  extremes 
of  feeling,  yet  it  also  seems  to  explain  the  passionate  emotion  of  the  princi- 
pal figures. 

The  second  great  undertaking  of  Leo  X.  was  the  decoration  of  the 
loggie,  the  open  arcades  in  the  first  court  (Cortile  di  Damaso)  of  the 
Vatican.    Raphael,  with  considerable  help  from  his  pupils,  decorated  in 
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color  both  the  domical  vaults  and  the  piers  and  wall  surfaces  of  these  corri- 
dors between  1513  and  1019.  Each  one  of  the  fourteen  vaults  was  divided 
into  four  panels,  each  panel  containing  a  picture  on  some  biblical  subject. 
This  made  a  series  of  fifty-six  pictures,  which  have  been  engraved  and 
copied  under  the  name  of  Raphael's  Bible.  Raphael  followed  Michel 
Angelo's  example  in  his  representation  of  the  creation ;  but  the  idyllic 
scenes  from  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  and  from  Moses'  youth  are  quite 
original,  and  are  most  charming.  The  piers  and  walls  were  decorated  under 
the  direction  of  Giovanni  da  Udine  (1487-1564)  with  ornaments  known  as 
"grotesques."  The  name  of  this  decoration  at  once  points  out  its  origin. 
In  the  ruined  subterranean  baths  and  villas,  which  had  to  be  dug  out  like 
caves  from  the  rock,  the  Renaissance  painter  of  ornament  had  discovered 
an  abundance  of  precious  models.  The  Pompeian  ornament  had  arisen 
from  the  use  of  light  architectural  mouldings  in  place  of  the  heavier  con- 
structive members ;  rods  took  the  place  of  columns,  and  garlands  were 
employed  instead  of  beams;  and  the  later  Italian  artists  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  imitation  of  these  features  and  of  the  graceful  stucco  reliefs,  and 
they  combined  them  in  the  happiest  fashion  with  the  familiar  scroll-work 
and  purely  naturalistic  garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers  (158  :  3).  The  pupils 
of  Raphael  put  their  studies  of  the  antique  to  excellent  use  in  their  stucco 
reliefs  and  painted  medallions;  and  we  find  a  whole  series  of  classic  sculp- 
tures, reproduced  in  hasty  sketches,  by  the  side  of  all  sorts  of  absurd  details 
which  came  into  their  heads  as  the  work  progressed. 

Beside  the  Pope,  the  rich  merchant  Agostino  Chigi,  who  was  as  luxurious 
in  his  tastes  as  he  was  appreciative,  proved  himself  a  warm  patron  to  Raphael. 
At  his  instance  Raphael  painted  the  Sibyls  (210 :  4)  above  an  arch  in  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Race  in  1513-14.  The  mind  is  involuntarily  led 
to  a  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  Michel  Angelo's  Sibyls. 
Raphael  copied  Michel  Angelo  in  grouping  angels  and  sibyls  together, — 
a  feature,  indeed,  which  Giovanni  Pisano  had  already  employed.  But 
Raphael's  work  was  original  in  the  incomparably  beautiful  outline  of  the 
whole  group,  which  enclosed  the  arch  witli  its  free  curves,  in  the  animation 
of  the  space  occupied,  the  grace  of  the  female  figures,  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
cherubs.  His  connection  with  Agostino  Chigi  also  led  to  the  execution  of 
other  frescos.  Raphael  was  employed  upon  the  Villa  Farnesina,  which  Pe- 
ruzzi  had  built  for  Chigi.  He  painted  in  a  small  hall  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  villa  a  picture  of  Galatea  triumphantly  sailing  the  seas,  surrounded  by 
Tritons,  and  borne  in  a  mussel-shell  drawn  by  dolphins.  Here  Raphael 
worked  in  conjunction  with  other  artists,  among  whom  were  Peruzzi  and 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  Later,  however  (1517-19),  Chigi  committed  the 
decoration  of  the  larger  halls  entirely  to  Raphael.  The  arrangement  of  the 
series  of  pictures  will  be  seen  from  a  view  of  the  hall  (158 :  4).  Raphael, 
inspired  by  a  classic  epigram,  painted  upon  the  calottes  the  Triumph  of  Love, 
who  has  plundered  all  the  gods  of  their  attributes,  and  is  seen  as  ruler  of  the 
world.    Scenes  from  the  story  of  Psyche,  as  told  by  Apuleius,  are  portrayed 
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upon  the  pendentives;  and  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  occupied  by  two  large 
pictures,  on  one  of  which  appeared  the  Judgment  of  Jupiter  and  the  Recep- 
tion of  Psyche  on  Olympus,  while  the  other  is  occupied  by  the  Marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche  (210 :  3).  Around  the  table  are  placed  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  and  Hercules  and  Hebe, 
beside  the  bridal  pair.  Bacchus  is  cup-bearer,  and  Ganymede  presents  the 
nectar  to  Jupiter,  while  the  Hours  and  Graces  hover  about  the  table  scatter- 
ing flowers.  To  the  left  the  M  uses  sing  a  hymeneal  song,  while  Apollo  strikes 
his  lyre,  Pan  plays  upon  his  pipe,  and  Venus  moves  in  the  graceful  dance. 
The  festive  air  which  is  demanded  in  the  decoration  of  a  room  devoted  to 
the  most  refined  pleasures  was  completely  embodied  in  Raphael's  frescos. 

Raphael's  career  in  Rome  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  suggests  the 
picture  of  a  true  art  prince.  He  commanded  an  army  of  pupils,  his  work 
scarcely  knew  a  limit,  and  he  was  approached  only  with  adoration.  His 
interest  extended  to  all  branches  of  art.  He  directed  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  drew  designs  for  palaces.  Great  works  of  monumental  art  were 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence ;  and  he  exercised  an  enduring  influ- 
ence upon  engraving  through  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  of  Bologna.  lie  was 
not  only  fascinated  by  classic  art,  he  even  sought  to  discover  the  form  and 
outline  of  ancient  Rome,  and  meditated  a  restoration  of  the  Everlasting  City. 
Only  the  greatest  faculty  for  work  could  have  been  capable  of  undertaking 
such  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  tasks.  His  careful  preparation  for  all 
of  his  more  important  works  also  gives  evidence  of  this  industry.  We  have 
sketches  and  models  of  almost  every  one  of  them  :  indeed,  our  only  knowl- 
edge of  many  valuable  designs  is  derived  from  drawings  alone.  His  creative 
power  also  seems  to  have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  works  which  he 
carried  out ;  and  yet,  when  we  look  at  what  he  accomplished,  we  can  hardly 
understand  how  a  single  mind  could  execute  or  even  direct  so  many  tasks. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  can  find  no  trace  of  a  wearied  imagination.  "While 
he  was  working  on  his  cartoons  he  painted  his  best  portraits,  like  that  of 
Castiglione  in  the  Louvre,  and  created  the  rapidly  conceived  Sistine  Madonna 
—  which  is  now  in  Dresden  —  for  a  cloister  in  Piacenza.  In  the  pictures  of 
his  later  years  the  effort  after  increased  richness  and  depth  of  composition 
is  very  noticeable.  Thus  the  large  Holy  Family  in  the  Louvre,  painted  in 
1518  for  the  Queen  of  France,  and  "La  Perle  "  in  Madrid,  which  is  also  a 
Holy  Family,  show  a  richer  development  of  the  grouping  of  the  earlier 
pictures ;  and  in  his  last  work,  the  Transfiguration,  the  grandeur  and  bold- 
ness with  which  the  two  scenes  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  and  of  the 
appearance  of  those  possessed  by  evil  spirits  before  the  apostles  are  com- 
bined, surpass  all  earlier  efforts  of  the  master.  Raphael  died  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  on  Good  Friday,  April  6,  1520,  from  a  fever  which  he  had 
contracted  in  surveying  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

His  school  held  together  for  some  time  after  Raphael's  death  ;  and  among 
its  members  were  Francesco  Penni,  Perin  del  Vaga,  and  —  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  all  — Giulio  Romano  (1492-1546).    They  preserved  the  style 
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of  the  master  even  in  detail,  as  maybe  seen  from  Giulio  Romano's  Madonna 
della  Catina  (213 :  4),  and  the  pictures  of  Andrea  da  Salerno.  Gradually, 
however,  Raphaelesque  types  paled  before  the  increasing  influence  of  Michel 
Angelo ;  and  union  was  rendered  impossible  among  Roman  artists  after  the 
plundering  of  the  city  by  the  imperial  troops,  the  political  disorder  proving 
a  serious  hindrance  to  the  cultivation  of  art,  and  the  colonies  of  artists  being 
scattered.  Even  the  local  schools  of  Central  Italy  broke  loose  from  their 
original  moorings,  and  lost  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

In  Siena,  where  the  tendency  to  copy  the  antique  had  prevailed  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most  prominent  of  the  younger 
generation  were  Girolamo  del  Pacchia  (1477  until  after  1535)  ;  the  celebrated 
architect  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (14S1-1.>57) ;  and  the  richly  gifted  Giovan 
Antonio  Bazzi  (1477-154!)),  known  under  the  nickname  of  II  Sodoma.  II 
Sodoma's  birthplace  was  Lombardy,  and  he  owed  his  first  artistic  impressions 
to  the  school  of  Lionardo ;  but  after  1501  he  remained  for  the  most  part  in 
Siena,  although  he  tried  at  one  time  to  make  his  fortune  at  Rome.  He 
painted  in  the  stanze  of  the  Vatican  before  Raphael's  day;  and,  having  found 
favor  with  Agostino  Chigi,  he  executed  much  of  the  decoration  of  the  Villa 
Farnesina.  The  wedding  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  in  a  room  on  the  upper 
story  of  the  villa,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  most  serene  of  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Raphaelesque  period.  He  soon  returned  to  Siena,  however,  where 
lie  was  very  active,  especially  in  the  direction  of  fresco-painting.  His  sense 
of  beauty  lent  a  great  attractiveness  to  his  figures  and  simple  groups,  as  we 
see  in  the  St.  Sebastian  in  the  Uffizi,  in  the  St.  Catherine  on  a  pier  in  S. 
Domenico  in  Siena,  in  S.  Vittorio  (204  :  4),  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  in  Siena, 
and  in  others.  The  effect  of  the  general  composition  is  usually  destroyed, 
however,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  drawing,  the  superficiality  of  expression, 
and  the  monotony  of  his  design. 

The  series  of  Florentine  local  artists,  among  whom  were  Giuliano  Bugiar- 
dini  (1475-1554),  Franciabigio  (1482-151'.")),  Pontormo  (141!  1-1557).  Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo,  and  Granacci,  was  concluded  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  who  was  educated  for  a  goldsmith,  but  who  soon  took  up  the  brush, 
and  succeeded  in  surpassing  the  most  of  his  contemporaries  even  in  his  early 
years.  The  most  important  scene  of  his  labors  was  the  cloister  of  the  Church 
Annunziata  de'  Servi,  where  he  painted  scenes  from  the  lives  of  St.  Philip 
and  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  (212 :  3)  is  represented  in  a  magnificent 
chamber  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Elegant  women  of  stately  beauty  greet 
the  mother,  and  busy  themselves  at  the  fireplace  with  the  child.  The  picture 
shows  traces  of  the  healthy  strength  manifested  by  Ghirlandajo's  frescos,  but 
with  the  addition  of  an  extremely  brilliant  color  applied  with  reference  to 
the  delicate  moulding  of  the  forms.  Similar  characteristics  —  strong  and 
beautiful  figures,  and  deep  though  careful  coloring  —  are  seen  in  the  frescos 
of  the  monastery  cloister,  and  in  the  Madonna  del  Sacco  (212 :  4),  painted 
in  1525.    Frescos  by  Andrea  are  found  elsewhere  in  Florence,  among  which 
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are  the  grayish  pictures  from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  cloister  of 
the  Barefooted  Monks  (Scalzo),  and  the  Last  Supper  in  the  refectory  of  S. 
Salvi  before  the  gates  of  Florence.  We  have  a  number  of  his  oil-paintings, 
among  them  large  altar  pictures,  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  and  fine 
feeling  of  the  coloring.  It  is  said  that  he  frequently  copied  the  features  of 
his  wife,  Lucrezia  del  Fede,  in  his  altar  pictures ;  and,  after  all,  the  dubious 
character  of  this  woman  made  little  difference,  since  she  was  of  a  beautiful 
figure  and  a  fresh  and  blooming  countenance.  We  do  not  discover  the  de- 
cline of  Florentine  art  so  much  from  his  works  as  from  the  general  trend 
of  his  life.  The  chance  of  a  slight  profit  tempted  him  to  foreign  lands ;  for 
his  native  land  was  no  longer  the  sole  spot  which  could  afford  him  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  his  powers.  He  sought  his  fortune  at  the  court 
of  King  Francis  I.  of  France;  but  his  sojourn  was  but  brief.  The  ordinary 
social  intercourse  of  the  city  was  not  sufficient  for  him  and  his  companions. 
They  formed  special  clubs,  which  strove  after  an  exaggerated  refinement  in 
pleasure,  to  be  followed  only  too  soon  by  a  like  exaggeration  of  refine- 
ment in  art.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Tuscan  and  Roman  art 
had  already  sunk  very  low ;  although  the  artists  were  not  without  talent,  and 
accomplished  some  good  work  in  special  directions.  Angelo  Bronzino  (1502- 
72),  for  instance,  was  noted  for  his  portraits.  It  was  not  possible,  however, 
that  the  earnestness  and  dignity  of  art  should  be  maintained  by  individual 
effort  in  a  period  when  civilization  afforded  no  firm  foundations,  and  all 
Italian  life  was  wanting  in  national  feeling. 


VI. — PAINTING  IN  NORTHERN  ITALY  DURING 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  great  masters  of  Central  Italy  —  Lionardo,  Michel  Angelo,  and 
Raphael  —  were  the  last  actors  in  a  movement  which  had  been  prepared  for 
by  the  work  of  years,  and  was  closely  interwoven  with  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  civilization  of  the  Italian  people.  As  artists  they  could  lay  claim 
to  a  tall  family  tree,  and  to  a  glorious  line  of  ancestors  which  went  back  to 
Giotto.  On  the  other  hand,  a  painter  who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  w  ith  them  —  Antonio  Allegri  from  Correggio,  usually  called  Correggio 
(14947-1534)  — stood  comparatively  alone,  without  any  precedent  in  past  art, 
and  without  any  predecessors  to  prepare  the  way  for  him.  Our  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  his  life,  about  which  manifold  legends  sprang  up  in  later 
times,  is  as  scanty  as  our  knowledge  of  his  artistic  development.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Mantegna  exercised  some  influence  over  him  in  his  youth,  and 
that  the  foreshortening  which  Correggio  employed  was  due  to  the  instruction 
of  that  master.  In  reality,  however,  he  owed  his  style,  his  conceptions,  and 
his  technique  to  his  own  individual  genius.  Gifted  with  the  finest  percep- 
tions, Correggio  was  especially  skilful  in  the  representation  of  scenes  which 
demanded  the  quickest  sympathy,  and  in  the  expression  of  bliss  which  rose 
almost  to  the  point  of  beatitude ;  and  he  found  a  technique  adequate  to  his 
expression  in  chiaroscuro.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  representing 
happy*  bands  of  saints  and  angels,  whose  inward  joy  was  evidenced  by  their 
excited  attitudes,  and  in  mythologic  studies  like  those  of  Io  and  Danae,  — in 
forms,  in  a  word,  which  were  inspired  by  strong  feeling.  His  principal  frescos 
are  those  in  S.  Paolo  representing  Diana  with  genii  in  an  arbor,  in  S.  Giovanni 
on  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
cathedral.  His  oil-paintings  are  numerous.  The  Madonna  with  St.  Francis 
(215 :  1)  belongs  to  his  earlier  manner ;  while  the  "  Holy  Night,"  or  the 
Nativity,  in  which  the  light  streams  from  the  Christ-child  (215 :  3),  is  an 
example  of  his  later  manner.  With  the  exception  of  these  pictures,  the 
Madonna  with  St.  Jerome  (called  "  II  Giorno  ")  in  the  gallery  at  Parma,  the 
Madonna  della  Scodella  (also  at  Parma),  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
the  Magdalen,  and  a  number  of  mythological  pictures,  are  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  works.    Correggio  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
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Italian  painting  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  the  rococo  work  of 
the  eighteenth  century  shows  traces  of  his  style.  The  works  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano at  Mantua  had  a  like  strong  effect  upon  later  art.  Giulio  Romano, 
summoned  to  Mantua  by  the  duke  (Federigo  Gonzaga  II.)  in  1524,  spent  the 
latter  half  of  his  life  in  that  city,  and  died  there  in  1546.  That  he  was 
the  pupil  of  Raphael  is  recognizable  in  but  few  touches.  His  Mantuan  work 
is  distinguished  from  his  earlier  productions  by  ruder  drawing,  cruder  con- 
ceptions, and  a  more  superficial  imitation  of  the  antique.  They  are  never- 
theless effective  in  their  brilliancy  of  sensuous  expression,  in  their  boldness 
of  composition,  and  the  decorative  magnificence  of  their  color.  Giulio 
Romano  depicted  the  life  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  the  Palazzo  del  Te  (213 : 
3  gives  a  fragment)  ;  and  in  another  saloon  of  the  same  palace  he  painted 
his  celebrated  Overthrow  of  the  Giants.  The  Trojan  war  furnished  him 
material  for  a  series  of  frescos  in  the  Ducal  Palace  (213 :  2),  in  which  heroic 
life,  so  far  as  it  is  an  expression  of  great  physical  power,  is  happily  depicted. 

The  Venetian  art  of  the  sixteenth  century  displayed  much  greater  endur- 
ance and  independence  than  the  schools  of  Parma  and  Mantua.  Giovanni 
Bellini  (1426-1516)  is  the  first  on  the  list  of  the  great  Venetian  painters,  as 
Paolo  Veronese  was  the  last.  Giovanni  Bellini  soon  broke  loose  from  the 
crude  and  severe  style  of  his  master  Jacopo,  and  made  himself  a  thorough 
master  of  the  technique  of  the  new  oil-painting  which  was  brought  to  Venice 
by  Antonello  da  Messina ;  and  he  at  once  attained  all  the  effects  of  color 
which  afterward  distinguished  the  Venetian  school  of  painting.  He  was 
astonishingly  active  throughout  his  long  life,  painting  both  pictures  and 
frescos.  When  Diirer  visited  Venice  in  1506  Bellini  was  esteemed  its  best 
artist.  His  picture  in  S.  Zaccaria  in  Venice  (206 :  2)  dates  from  this  period 
(1505).  The  Madonna,  enthroned  in  a  niche  decorated  in  mosaic,  is  sur- 
rounded by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Catherine  on  the  left,  and  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Lucia  on  the  right;  while  an  angel,  playing  on  a  violin,  sits  on  the  lowest  step 
of  the  throne.  Such  compositions  are  known  in  the  history  of  art  as  Holy 
Conversations  (sacre  conversazioni),  from  the  fact  that  they  are  dominated  by 
calm  and  quiet  feeling :  the  saints  are  gathered  together  in  quiet  confidence, 
and  their  supernatural  character  is  disclosed  by  their  loftiness  of  expression 
and  their  rare  beauty  and  strength.  According  to  the  old  tradition,  Giovanni 
Bellini  was  the  teacher  of  the  three  greatest  Venetians,  —  Giorgione,  Palma 
Vecchio,  and  Titian.  Although  this  relationship  may  be  mythical,  and  al- 
though these  three  artists  really  owed  much  of  their  development  to  com- , 
petition  with  each  other,  yet  Bellini's  fame  shows  that  he  was  the  first  to 
develop  the  style  which  was  perfected  by  his  successors.  Giorgione,  whose 
full  name  was  Giorgio  Barbarelli,  was  born  in  Castelfranco  several  years 
before  1477,  and  was  probably  an  illegitimate  scion  of  the  eminent  family  of 
the  Barbarelli.  The  altar  picture  at  Castelfranco  (206  :  4),  which  represents 
the  Madonna  enthroned,  with  St.  Liberate  and  St.  Francis,  dates  from  the  first 
years  of  his  sojourn  in  Venice.  In  his  later  years  Giorgione  spent  his  time  in 
the  representation  of  scenes  which  were  partly  imaginative  and  partly  genre  in 
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character.  Their  subjects,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  drawn  from  con- 
temporaneous poets,  are  not  always  clear  in  meaning  ;  but  their  picturesque 
treatment,  with  its  strong  emphasis  of  the  landscape  in  the  background,  is 
bewitching  in  its  charm,  and  always  entices  the  beholder  into  a  tender  absorp- 
tion in  their  mysterious  significance.  The  Concert  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  the 
Three  Astrologers  in  the  Vienna  Belvedere,  and  the  so-called  Family  of 
Giorgione  (206  :  3)  are  of  this  description.  In  the  latter  a  nude  young 
woman,  with  a  child  at  her  bosom,  is  seated  on  one  side  of  the  stream  ;  while 
on  the  other  side  stands  a  youth,  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  gazing  dreamily 
into  the  distance.  The  early  death  of  this  artist,  in  1511,  freed  Titian  from 
his  most  dangerous  rival. 

Jacopo  Palma  the  elder  (1470  7-1528)  was  of  a  more  limited  imagination, 
and  was  not  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  his  design  or  for  his  poetic  feel- 
ing; but  he  rightly  gained  much  praise  for  the  introduction  and  embodiment 
of  the  Venetian  ideal  feminine  type.  lie  employed  a  type  grand  in  form, 
luxurious  in  blooming  aspect,  with  rich  golden  hair,  and  a  warm  and  soft 
complexion.  We  see  this  type  sometimes  in  single  portraits,  like  the  Vio- 
lante  in  Vienna,  and  the  Bella  in  Palazzo  Sciarra  in  Rome ;  and  sometimes 
in  groups,  like  that  of  the  Three  Graces  in  Dresden.  Palma  judiciously 
confined  himself  to  half-length  pictures,  and  cut  his  figures  off  below  the 
waist.  These  half-length  figures,  breathing  a  languid  repose,  and  holding 
fans  in  their  white,  plump  hands,  their  braids  of  hair  being  turned  back  or 
lying  undisturbed  upon  their  shoulders,  are  most  excellent  types  of  pleasing 
and  simply  beautiful  existence.  This  feminine  ideal,  which  was  also  used 
by  Titian,  was  employed  by  Palma  even  in  his  figures  of  the  saints.  The 
St.  Barbara  in  Sta.  Maria  Formosa  (212  :  5)  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
and  most  highly  esteemed  productions  of  the  artrst ;  and  even  the  heads  of 
his  Madonnas  show  traces  of  this  type. 

Tiziano  Vecelli  of  Cadore  (1477-1576)  in  his  youth  saw  Giovanni  Bellini 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  himself  competed  with  Giorgione  and  Palma,  and 
lived  to  behold  the  work  of  Paolo  Veronese  and  Bassano.  Born  some  years 
before  Raphael,  he  died  at  a  time  when  Central  Italy  luxuriated  in  the  worst 
mannerism,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  the  brothers  Zuccaro,  and  when 
the  art  of  Rome  and  Florence  had  almost  forgotten  its  great  founders.  The 
changes  of  almost  a  whole  century  passed  over  his  head.  His  own  genius 
was  not  touched  by  them.  The  traces  of  old  age  are  hardly  visible  even  in 
his  last  works.  We  have  but  scanty  information  concerning  the  development 
of  his  youth.  His  first  teacher  is  said  to  have  been  a  worker  in  mosaic  by 
the  name  of  Sebastiano  Zuccato ;  and  his  use  of  the  same  models  as  Palma 
in  his  Heavenly  and  Earthly  Love  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome  points 
to  some  close  connection  with  Palma.  We  know  also  that  Titian  was  in- 
trusted with  the  decoration  of  the  Fondato  de'  Tedeschi  about  1508. 

Unfortunately  his  frescos,  like  those  of  Giorgione,  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  The  Tribute  Money  (214:  2)  —  a  picture  which  is  interesting, 
not  only  for  the  fine  characterization  of  the  two  figures,  but  also  from  the 
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story  that  it  was  painted  in  competition  with  Diirer  —  also  dates  from  this 
period.  Its  wonderful  execution,  which  is  carried  out  even  in  the  most  delicate 
details,  but  which  does  not  disturb  the  effect  of  the  whole,  has  evidently 
given  rise  to  the  comparison  with  the  work  of  the  German  artist.  Titian 
was  often  characterized  as  a  prince  of  painters,  from  the  penchant  which  he 
displayed  for  the  rich  and  brilliant  things  of  life ;  but  he  ought  also  to  be 
celebrated  as  the  painter  of  princes.  lie  maintained  relations  with  all  the 
grand  nobles  of  Italy  and  Spain.  His  services  were  eagerly  sought  by 
Alfonso  d'Este,  and  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua  competed  with  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  in  their  desire  for  works  from  Titian's  hand.  The  Duke  of  Urbino 
and  the  Farneses  intrusted  him  with  commissions,  and  Pope  Faul  III. 
received  him  in  Rome  in  1545  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  whose  court  he  twice  visited,  —  in  1548  and  in  1550,  —  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  also  showed  him  great  favor.  A  rejection  of  Titian's  relations  with 
these  great  courts  is  mirrored  in  his  numerous  mythological  paintings. 
These  were  ordered  by  the  great  nobles,  and  show  that  the  beauty  of  women 
and  pleasure  and  bright  gayety  were  best  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  princely 
circles  of  the  time.  Such  themes  proved  grateful  tasks  to  the  painter,  and 
he  repeated  them  to  the  end  of  his  life  with  evident  pleasure.  Indeed,  he 
produced  the  Armament  of  Love  (214 :  3),  which  may  also  be  called  the 
Education  of  Love,  when  he  was  almost  ninety  years  old. 

Among  the  most  important  pictures  of  this  description  are  the  Venus 
of  Urbino  in  the  Uffizi,  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  in  the  National  Gallery, 
the  Diana  at  Naples,  and  the  Jupiter  and  Antiope  in  Madrid.  Under  this 
head  may  also  be  classed  a  number  of  familiar  female  portraits,  known  as 
La  Bella,  Lavinia,  Flora,  Titian's  Mistress,  etc.,  which  resemble  Palma's 
ideal  types  of  beauty.  But,  while  Palma's  imagination  went  no  farther 
than  the  representation  of  pleasing  and  graceful  forms,  this  work  formed 
only  one  branch  of  Titian's  comprehensive  art.  He  is  as  fertile  and  great 
in  his  religious  representations,  whether  they  breathe  strong  sad  feeling  and 
passionate  emotion,  as  in  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (Assunta)  in  the 
Academy  at  Venice  (originally  designed  for  the  high  altar  of  the  Frari), 
and  in  the  Entombment  in  the  Louvre ;  or  whether  they  asssume  an  idyllic 
character,  as  in  his  numerous  Madonnas,  like  the  Madonna  del  Coneglio, 
which  is  also  in  the  Louvre.  The  Assassination  of  the  monk  Peter  Martyr 
by  the  Lombards  in  1252  (213  :  5),  a  picture  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1867,  and  the  Madonna  with  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Anthony,  painted 
for  the  Pesaro  family  (214:  1),  are  examples  of  his  religious  compositions. 
In  the  latter  picture  a  dramatic  element  is  introduced  into  the  usual  sacra 
conversazione  by  the  action  of  the  saints  as  they  beseech  the  favor  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven.  Both  pictures  date  from  the  master's  earlier  period,  hav- 
ing been  painted  in  1530  and  1526  respectively.  Titian  also  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries  as  a  portrait  painter;  and  his  portraits  show  that  psy- 
chologic insight  and  the  art  of  delicate  and  keen  characterization  were  gifts 
belonging  to  the  painters  as  well  as  to  the  orators  of  the  Republic.  As 
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•examples  of  his  portraits  may  be  mentioned  the  Aretino  in  the  Pitti  Palace, 
Paul  III.  in  Naples,  and  several  likenesses  of  Charles  V.,  and  Strada  in  the 
Vienna  Belvedere. 

Many  other  talented  artists  appeared  in  Venice,  and  in  the  neighboring 
districts  of  Friuli,  Verona,  and  Brescia.  Sebastian  del  Piornbo  belonged  to 
the  elder  generation,  —  a  generation  which  drew  its  nourishment  from  the 
same  roots  with  Titian;  and  then  came  Lorenzo  Lotto  (1480?  until  after 
15.34),  who  followed  both  Palma  and  Correggio;  Giovan  Antonio  Pordenone 
(1484 ?-1539),  who  was  especially  active  as  a  fresco  painter;  and  Bonifazio 
(d.  1540),  who  was  one  of  a  family  of  Veronese  artists.  Alessandro  Bon- 
vicino,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Moretto  da  Brescia  (1498  until  after 
1554),  developed  a  rich  and  significant  style  in  Brescia.  His  works  show 
the  influences  of  many  schools,  even  displaying  some  Kaphaelesque  charac- 
teristics ;  but  his  coloring  varies  from  the  golden  hue  of  the  real  Venetians, 
and  takes  on  a  delicate  silvery  tone.  His  groups  (215 :  2)  and  his  figures, 
like  the  St.  Justina  in  the  Belvedere,  are  marked  by  a  grand  treatment  and 
a  dignfied  bearing.  Paris  Bordone  (1500-70)  emulated  Titian  as  a  portrait 
painter.  The  most  widely  celebrated  of  the  younger  Venetian  school  of 
artists  are  Jacopo  Robusti,  called  Tintoretto  (1518-94).  and  Paolo  Cagliari 
Veronese  (1528-88).  Tintoretto  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  Venetian  style; 
for  he  not  only  substituted  a  stronger  play  of  light  and  shade  for  the  floods 
of  golden  light  seen  in  the  earlier  pictures,  but  he  was  also  fond  of  giving 
expression  to  violent  and  extreme  feeling.  He  was  fascinated  by  Michel 
Angelo's  mighty  figures;  but  he  could  not  escape  from  his  naturalistic 
tendencies,  and  hence  his  works  seldom  produce  a  harmonious  effect,  lie 
devoted  himself  not  so  much  to  the  decoration  of  the  Venetian  churches  as  to 
that  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  in  which  new  frescos  were  required  after  the  fire  of 
1574.  Tintoretto's  Paradise  in  the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio  is  celebrated 
for  its  immense  size,  as  are  also  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Worship  of  the 
Golden  Calf  in  the  Church  dell'  Orto.  The  most  prominent  of  the  pictures 
painted  for  the  School  of  San  Rocco  is  the  Crucifixion  (214:  4).  Tinto- 
retto enlarged  the  scope  of  the  scene,  and  made  it  rich,  animated,  and 
populous ;  and  he  concentrated  the  expression  of  the  whole  in  the  group  of 
weeping  women  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Paolo  Veronese,  when  he  came 
to  Venice  in  1555,  was  already  an  accomplished  artist.  He  naturally  ad- 
hered to  the  traditions  of  the  school  of  his  native  city,  Verona,  in  some 
particulars,  like  that  of  the  silvery  gray  tone  of  his  color :  still  he  may 
be  regarded  as  a  good  representative  of  Venetian  life  and  Venetian  art. 
Although  the  political  importance  and  commercial  power  of  the  Republic 
were  rapidly  on  the  wane,  yet  external  magnificence  still  maintained  its 
former  sway,  and  the  devotion  to  brilliant  appearances  and  festal  gayety  was 
even  on  the  increase.  Veronese's  works  are  a  reflection  of  this  condition  of 
society.  He  lays  the  scene  of  the  feasts  of  the  Bible  in  the  midst  of  mag- 
nificent marble  columned  halls,  as  we  see  in  his  Marriage  at  Cana  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Feast  in  the  House  of  Levi  (215 :  5)  in  the  Academy  at 
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Venice,  and  the  Feast  of  Simon  in  the  Turin  Gallery;  and  he  represents 
these  houses  as  having  all  the  grandeur  of  elegant  and  luxurious  abodes. 
He  was  fond  of  heightening  the  effect  of  his  female  figures  by  the  use  of 
ornament,  and  he  exchanged  the  calm  and  reposeful  beauty  of  the  earlier 
types  for  more  lively  and  piquant  charms.  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
master  and  of  his  style  that  his  art  found  freest  play  in  broad  canvasses. 
The  strict  arrangement  of  the  groups  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  elegantly 
dressed  figures  advance  toward  us  laughing  gayly,  or  gazing  on  each  other 
in  proud  self-consciousness.  The  decorative  element  is  more  strongly 
marked  in  Veronese's  pictures  than  in  Titian's.  He  felt  more  drawn  to 
opportunities  like  those  afforded  him  in  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the  Villa 
Maser,  near  Castelfranco.  Paolo  filled  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  with  large  pictures  on  historical  and  allegorical  subjects ;  and  in  the 
Villa  Maser  (216 :  1 )  he  portrayed  mythological  scenes,  scenes  from  social 
life,  and  landscapes  with  wonderful  delicacy  and  unwearied  fancy. 


VII.  —  ITALIAN    PAINTING    IN    THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

After  a  long  stagnation,  which  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  confusion 
into  which  all  artists  were  thrown  by  Michel  Angelo's  presence,  painting- 
experienced  a  visible  revival,  and  received  an  infusion  of  richer  life  in 
Central  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  so-called  revival  of 
good  taste  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  increasing  power  of  Koine,  with  the 
love  of  architecture  revived  by  the  Popes  who  succeeded  Sixtus  V.,  and 
with  the  stream  of  artists  and  art  patrons  which  set  toward  the  Eternal  City. 
Rome  was  the  high  school  of  all  the  arts ;  and  it  was  here  alone  that  artists 
could  attain  fame  and  popularity,  although  they  could  gain  their  training 
and  their  mastery  of  their  profession  elsewhere.  If  we  examine  the  frescos 
and  oil-paintings  which  were  produced  between  1540  and  1580,  we  find  that 
they  are  distinguished  by  uncertainty  of  drawing  and  color,  by  the  want  of 
individual  characteristics,  and  by  a  sweetness  of  expression  which  often 
degenerated  into  insipidity.  Great  technical  facility,  which  led  to  rapid 
painting,  and  the  universality  of  a  poetic  culture  whose  depth  was  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  empty  phrases  and  fantastic  ideas,  are  also  noticeable 
in  these  works.  What  the  want  was,  and  where  the  help  lay,  is  easily  to  be 
discovered.  Unconcealed  realism,  and  an  honest  recoil  from  the  careless 
mannerism  of  the  past,  clamored  for  their  rights ;  and  art  entered  upon  the 
task  of  attaining  a  solid  aesthetic  training.  The  fact  was  recognized,  that 
the  value  of  the  work  of  the  great  masters  did  not  rest  upon  their  superficial 
characteristics,  but  upon  the  principles  of  expression  which  were  the  out- 
come of  their  own  great  genius ;  and  the  artists  of  these  later  days  en- 
deavored to  make  these  principles  their  own  by  means  of  adequate  study. 
This  reform  was  carried  out  by  a  circle  of  artists  in  Bologna.  Lodovico 
Caracci  (1555-1619)  had  made  himself  acquainted  in  his  younger  years  with 
the  works  of  Correggio  and  the  Venetians ;  and,  when  he  returned  from 
his  travels,  he  turned  the  attention  of  his  two  cousins,  Agostino  (1557- 
1602)  and  Annibale  (1560-1609),  in  the  same  direction.  All  three  of  these 
artists,  although  not  close  blood  relations,  —  their  grandfathers  having  been 
brothers,  —  were  closely  connected  by  a  common  tendency  of  thought  and  a 
common  aim,  and  hence  aided  each  other  in  the  perfection  of  their  indi- 
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vidua!  talents.  They  entered  together  upon  a  common  task  in  Bologna  in 
1582,  and  founded  an  academy  (Incaminati)  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time.  This  was  at  the  same  time  an  art  school.  Its  motto,  "  Choose  the 
best  from  all  the  great  masters,"  which  was  expressed  in  a  sonnet  of  Agos- 
tino's,  did  not  preclude  the  free  development  of  individual  talent.  Both 
Agostino  and  Annibale  received  an  invitation  to  Rome  in  1597  through 
the  favor  of  the  Farnese  family.  They  produced  their  best  work  in  the 
Palazzo  Farnese,  in  the  ceiling  frescos  of  the  large  gallery,  which  are 
mythological  compositions,  and  depict  the  power  of  love.  Agostino,  who 
had  also  made  a  name  as  an  engraver  and  scholar,  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
work.  Annibale  finished  the  frescos;  and  the  work  is  usually  ascribed  to 
him  alone,  his  fame  as  an  oil-painter  exceeding  that  of  his  brother  and 
cousin.  The  Madonna  with  the  sleeping  Child,  known  as  the  "Silence  du 
Can-ache "  (217  :  2),  may  be  selected  as  an  example  of  the  style  of  the 
Caraccis,  who,  however,  displayed  other  characteristics  not  seen  in  this 
picture. 

A  number  of  the  best  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  work 
and  whose  fame  were  especially  rife  in  Rome,  owed  their  training  to  the 
academy  of  the  Caracci  in  Bologna.  Guido  Reni  (1575-1642)  was  con- 
sidered the  most  talented  of  all  Caracci's  pupils,  and  was  also,  so  far  as 
externals  went,  the  most  brilliant  figure  in  the  artistic  world  of  the  time. 
In  Rome,  where  he  visited  repeatedly  after  1605,  he  produced  the  Aurora 
(217  :  4),  which  represents  the  triumphal  procession  of  Apollo,  about  whom 
the  Hours  dance,  while  Aurora,  flying  in  advance,  scatters  flowers  on  his  way. 
The  picture  is  famous  for  the  delicate  harmony  of  its  color  and  the  incom- 
parable grace  of  its  attitudes.  In  Bologna,  where  he  passed  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  he  painted  a  large  number  of  easel  pictures,  which  have  found 
their  way  into  all  the  galleries  of  Europe.  We  usually  find  some  intentional 
reminder  of  the  Niobe  type  in  his  female  heads ;  and  he  followed  the 
antique  more  closely  than  any  of  the  eclectics.  Yet  he  did  not  lose  his 
healthy  sense  for  realism  in  his  archaeologic  study.  The  female  heads 
known  as  Magdalen  and  Cleopatra  are  remarkable  as  illustrations  of  the 
tendency  of  the  art  of  the  time,  which  had  changed  under  the  influence  of 
changing  ecclesiastic  views.  They  remind  us  of  the  Venetian  pictures  of 
beautiful  women,  but  they  have  a  certain  sentimental  flavor.  A  change  also 
took  place  in  the  types  of  Christ  and  of  the  Madonna.  The  Ecce  Homo 
(217  :  5)  and  the  Mater  Dolorosa  became  the  favorite  subjects. 

Domenico  Zampieri,  or  Domenichino  (1581-1641),  deserves  a  prominent 
place  by  the  side  of  Guido  in  the  list  of  the  school  of  the  Caracci.  The 
numerous  frescos  in  Rome  in  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  and  S.  Luigi,  his  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Nilus  at  Grottaferrata,  near  Rome,  and  his  frescos  at 
Naples,  bear  witness  to  his  unceasing  and  conscientious  labor.  Among  his 
easel  pictures  the  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  Vatican  perhaps 
deserves  the  highest  place  (217  :  3).  Agostino  Caracci  had  already  treated 
the  same  subject;  but  Domenichino's  composition  displays  finer  harmony, 
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and  a  better  balance  in  the  grouping.  Francesco  Albani  (1578-1660),  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Guido  and  Domenichino,  and  the  son  of  a  rich  silk  merchant, 
was  famous  only  in  a  somewhat  limited  specialty.  He  excelled  in  the 
creation  of  graceful  nymphs  and  genii,  who  appear  in  the  midst  of  pretty 
landscapes.  His  second  wife  and  his  ten  children  served  as  models  for  most 
of  his  pictures  (217 :  6),  and  he  was  usually  assisted  by  his  subordinates. 
Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri  of  Cento  (1591-1666),  called  Guercino  from 
his  squint,  is  usually  numbered  among  the  ranks  of  Caracci's  pupils :  but  his 
right  is  only  a  partial  one ;  for,  urged  on  by  his  strong  sense  of  color,  he 
often  approaches  the  style  of  the  realists.  The  realists,  or  naturalists,  also 
made  Rome  the  scene  of  their  operations,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
mannerists,  or  machinists,  even  more  vigorously  than  the  Caracci,  although 
with  different  weapons.  At  their  head  stood  Michel  Angelo  Amerighi  (1569- 
1309)  from  Caravaggio  in  Bergamo,  who  is  usually  known  under  the  name  of 
his  birthplace.  The  Venetian  influences  under  which  he  grew  up  were  forgot- 
ten in  his  later  period,  and  receded  before  his  fondness  for  a  dungeon-like 
atmosphere,  which  he  illuminated  by  a  few  brilliant  rays  of  light.  This 
treatment  proved  very  suitable  for  some  subjects,  and  is  very  effective  in  his 
Gamblers  (218 :  2),  and  in  the  similar  gloomy  scenes  which  he  was  fond  of 
painting;  but  its  meanness  and  crudeness  render  it  inadequate  for  subjects 
of  a  religious  nature  (218:  1).  Caravaggio,  who  was  a  quarrelsome  man, 
left  Rome,  the  principal  battle-field  of  his  party,  for  Naples,  where  he  found 
a  faithful  adherent  in  Salvator  Rosa  (1615-73).  The  latter  was  celebrated 
both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  landscape  painter,  and  sought  to  shine  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  intellect  and  by  the  depth  of  his  compositions,  features  which 
had  not  been  the  strong  points  of  the  founder  of  the  school.  The  etching 
reproduced  in  the  illustrations  (218 :  3)  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  Salvator 
Rosa's  right  to  be  numbered  among  the  realists.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
realism  found  its  most  enthusiastic  disciples  among  artists  of  foreign  birth, 
such  as  the  Spaniard  Ribera  or  Spagnoletto,  the  French  Vouet  and  Valentin, 
and  the  Flemish  Honthorst.  There  were  also  numerous  artists  outside  of 
these  two  schools  who  achieved  reputation  and  popularity,  and  sometimes 
painted  excellent  pictures.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Cristofano 
Allori  of  Florence  (Judith);  Salvi  or  Sassoferrato  (1605-85)  of  Rome,  who 
endeavored  to  give  a  Raphaelesque  inspiration  to  his  Madonnas ;  and  Andrea 
Sacchi  of  Rome,  whose  S.  Romualdo  is  his  best  known  picture.  In  regard 
to  Carlo  Dolce's  affected  Madonnas  (217  :  7),  we  can  at  least  say  that  they 
chimed  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  gave  pleasing  expression  to 
the  gentle  piety  then  in  vogue.  The  eighteenth  century  is  represented  by  the 
Venetian  Giovan  Battista  Tiepolo  (218 :  4),  who,  in  spite  of  all  his  volatility, 
planted  himself  upon  the  principles  of  his  native  school,  and  who  did  his 
best  work  in  the  department  of  decoration ;  and  Pompeo  Battoni,  who  was 
much  esteemed  in  Rome.  The  latter  sought  his  ideals  in  the  earlier  art, 
and  produced  a  not  unpleasing  imitation  of  Correggio  in  his  Magdalen 
(218:  5). 


VIII.  —  INDUSTRIAL   ARTS    OF  THE  ITALIAN 

RENAISSANCE. 

The  bounds  between  fine  art  and  industrial  art  in  tbe  Italian  Renais- 
sance were  extremely  variable  and  easily  shifted.  Decorative  undertakings 
especially  were  relegated  to  the  domain  of  the  industrial  arts.  The  monu- 
mental architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  period,  and  especially  that  of  the 
early  Renaissance,  readily  fell  into  decorative  grooves ;  and  we  should  rob 
them  of  no  small  part  of  their  charm  and  their  significance  if  we  were  to 
remove  their  decorative  features.  The  artists  themselves,  however,  made 
no  distinction  between  art  and  art  industries,  and  worked  with  equal 
enthusiasm  in  both  departments.  Ghiberti,  Luca  della  Robbia,  Desiderio 
da  Settignano,  and  many  other  sculptors,  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  decorative  art;  and  eminent  painters  took  part  in  designing  bed- 
steads and  chests,  and  decorated  them  with  pictures,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
legends  which  connect  Raphael's  name  with  the  first  production  of  pottery 
in  Urbino.  The  active  part  of  artists  in  furthering  the  industries  resulted 
in  establishing  the  permanence  of  pure  types  ;  and  architecture,  especially, 
exercised  a  preponderating  influence  upon  the  form  and  ornamentation  of 
decorative  work.  The  altars  and  tombs  repeat  the  designs  of  monumental 
architecture.  In  one  of  the  mantel-pieces  in  the  Ducal  Palace  (160 :  1),  for 
instance,  we  can  trace  the  succession  of  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  the 
cymas,  astragals,  and  dentils,  and  the  favorite  architectural  decorative 
mouldings  of  division  and  connection.  The  ornamental  panelling  of  the 
pilasters  was  a  great  feature  in  Renaissance  architecture.  Such  panel 
decorations  are  called  arabesques,  to  distinguish  them  from  horizontal 
friezes.  Vertical  scroll-work  (159  :  2  ;  161 :  3,  4)  and  trophies  (157  :  4) 
form  the  foundation  of  the  decoration.  Similar  motives  are  seen  in  the 
wood  carvings  on  choir-stalls  (162 :  9)  and  chests  (164  :  6).  There  is 
something  cold  and  constrained  in  this  strict  submission  to  architectural 
laws ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  effect  is  agreeable,  and  the  repose  is  pleasing, 
especially  when  the  work  is  executed  in  some  rich  material  like  marble. 
The  Renaissance  artists,  indeed,  undeniably  imitated  marble  models,  and 
marble  carvings  exercised  an  enduring  influence  upon  the  decorative  style 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  carved  wooden  candelabrum  in  Siena  (163 :  6), 
for  instance,  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  some  piece  of  chiselled  marble. 
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Not  only  the  palaces  and  private  houses,  but  also  the  churches,  called  for 
the  help  of  the  industries  in  their  furnishing  and  decoration  ;  and  they 
took  possession  of  the  labor  of  the  so-called  lesser  arts  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive fashion.  The  churches  were  crowded  with  altars  (an  altar  placed 
against  the  wall,  and  decorated  with  columns  and  a  gable  roof,  being 
substituted  for  the  detached  altar  of  the  Middle  Ages),  pulpits,  tombs, 
ciboriums  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  Host  (164  :  7),  fonts,  holy-water 
basins,  grilles,  stalls,  and  candelabra ;  and  the  church  treasuries  contained 
costly  vessels,  trinkets,  and  robes  of  state.  All  of  these  things  afforded 
lucrative  occupation  to  workers  in  marble,  metal,  wood,  and  stuffs. 

Before  entering  the  palaces  of  the  Renaissance,  the  knockers  and  torch- 
holders  on  the  exterior  attract  the  attention  of  the  student  (162  :  2-5). 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  torch-holders  is  that  wrought  of  iron  by  Xic- 
col6  Grosso  or  Caparra  for  the  Palazzo  Strozzi.  In  the  interior  the  chambers 
were  adorned  by  chimney-pieces  and  fine  furniture ;  and  color  and  gilding 
occupied  prominent  positions,  not  only  in  the  wooden  ceiling,  but  also  in 
the  furniture.  The  textile  arts  were  also  largely  employed  in  decoration. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  tapestries,  gold-embroidered  spreads  and  pillows 
were  placed  on  the  beds,  and  the  tables  were  concealed  by  silken  covers. 

Bronze  was  in  as  great  favor  in  the  Renaissance  as  in  any  other  period. 
The  technique  of  bronze-casting,  which  was  advanced  by  the  casting  of 
cannon,  rapidly  progressed  to  perfection,  and  afforded  the  freest  ploy  to  the 
imagination  of  the  artist.  The  most  important  use  for  bronze  was  in 
the  manufacture  of  candelabra.  These  were  not  made  on  the  model  of  the 
classic  bronze  lamps,  which  were  developed  from  a  simple  rod,  but  were 
copied  from  the  massive  rounded  marble  candelabra.  The  vaselike  curves 
and  the  rich  leaf-decoration  suggest  stone  prototypes  (163:  1;  164:  8). 
Northern  Italy  was  especially  rich  in  bronze  candelabra,  and  its  most 
brilliant  example  is  the  candelabrum  by  Andrea  Riccio  in  San  Antonio  in 
Padua.  While  the  bronze-work  invaded  the  domain  of  marble-work,  so 
that  the  two  were  distinguishable  only  in  material,  and  not  in  form,  the 
work  in  bronze  was  most  closely  connected  with  that  in  gold.  The  bronze- 
founder  and  the  goldsmith  were  usually  united  in  one  person  ;  and  the  latter 
could  not  dispense  with  the  aid  of  casting  in  the  production  of  numerous 
articles,  such  as  cups,  vases,  and  vessels  (Lacori  di  grosser  id). 

The  goldsmith's  work  of  the  Renaissance  is  especially  characteristic. 
The  imagination  of  the  artist,  freed  from  all  strict  architectural  laws, 
revelled  in  luxurious  designs  of  plants  and  animals,  and  employed  them  for 
vessels  and  various  utensils,  thus  combining  plastic  and  pictorial  effect. 
Precious  stones,  the  inferior  stones  like  agates,  jasper,  and  lapis  lazuli,  and 
even  sea-shells,  were  arranged  in  gay  and  fanciful  forms,  according  to  their 
color  and  shape ;  and  all  parts  of  the  vase,  even  to  the  handles  and  base, 
were  designed  with  the  most  careful  reference  to  decorative  effect.  The 
most  celebrated  example  of  this  sort  is  the  salt-cellar  of  Benvenuto  Cellini 
(118 :  5)  now  in  the  Imperial  Treasury  at  Vienna.    The  sea-god  is  placed 
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upon  an  oval  foundation,  supporting  a  boat  which  acts  as  a  salt-cellar,  while 
opposite  is  land  with  a  temple  destined  for  the  reception  of  spice ;  and  land 
and  sea  animals,  fish  and  shells,  are  scattered  around  in  graceful  confusion. 
The  fame  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  has  thrown  that  of  almost  all  the  other  Ital- 
ian goldsmiths  into  the  background ;  so  that  not  only  were  the  best  works 
ascribed  to  him,  but  the  whole  method  of  work  was  called  the  Cellini 
style.  Nevertheless  he  had  an  imposing  array  of  rivals,  and  all  the  tech- 
nical processes  which  he  employed  had  been  practised  before  his  time.  This 
is  also  true  of  enamelling,  which,  however,  received  a  new  character  in 
Renaissance  times.  Enamel  in  relief  (email  translucide  sur  relief)  was 
substituted  for  the  mediaeval  grooved  and  panelled  enamel.  By  the  aid  of 
the  point  and  the  most  delicate  chisel,  a  complete  bas-relief  was  produced 
upon  the  surface;  and  color  of  a  greater  or  less  thickness  was  laid  upon  it, 
so  that  the  modelling  remained  visible  through  the  transparent  glaze,  and 
the  relief  appeared  colored  (162  :  1). 

The  wood-work  belongs  partly  under  the  head  of  sculpture,  and  partly 
under  the  head  of  painting.  Wood-carving  was  especially  characterized  by 
its  obedience  to  architectural  laws,  but  it  did  not  demean  itself  to  the  direct 
imitation  of  extant  buildings.  Mouldings  and  panels  were  the  principal 
features.  The  doors  of  the  Loggie  in  the  Vatican,  executed  under  Clement 
VII.,  are  a  masterpiece  of  carving;  but  the  carvings  in  the  Stanze,  by  Gio- 
vanni Barile  of  Siena,  —  who,  as  well  as  his  brother  Antonio  (159  :  4),  devel- 
oped great  fertility  of  genius,  —  deserve  the  greatest  attention.  The  doors 
at  Monte  Oliveto,  near  Siena  (158 :  2),  are  also  an  excellent  type  of  Italian 
wood-carving ;  while  the  Florentine  chairs  (162 :  7,  8),  with  their  masks 
and  scrolls,  betoken  the  approaching  decay  of  the  art.  Inlaid  work  (intarsia) 
competed  with  carving  in  beauty  and  importance.  It  was  practised  with 
especial  success  in  Lombardy,  and  was  made  by  monks,  who  found  this 
work,  which  required  much  patience,  very  salutary  discipline.  The  subjects 
vary  from  simple  scrolls  (157  :  3)  and  arabesques  to  imitations  of  inanimate 
and  animate  objects  (159  :  1).  In  the  former  class,  musical  instruments  were 
favorite  subjects  for  delineation.  Even  architectural  forms  and  perspective 
views  were  reproduced  in  inlaid  work.  The  simple  contrast  between  a  clear 
inlaid  outline  and  a  dark  ground  was  not  sufficient ;  and  the  woods  were  cor- 
roded and  colored,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  various  intermediate  tones. 
Stalls,  cupboards,  and  doors  were  often  decorated  by  inlaid  panels,  and  carved 
panels  were  often  connected  by  inlaid  work.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
art  of  inlaying  counted  among  its  followers  the  famous  names  of  Brunellesco 
and  Giuliano  da  Majano ;  and  in  the  Cinquecento  the  best  inlaid  work  is 
ascribed  to  certain  Dominicans,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Fra  Gio- 
vanni da  Verona  and  Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo. 

Ceramics,  which  had  fallen  into  disrepute  in  the  West  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  in  the  Orient  had  retained  some  of  their  old  characteristics  while 
brilliantly  developing  their  possibilities,  played  a  striking  part  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance.    The  examples  of  Eastern  pottery  (145-147)  show  the  ruling 
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passion  for  the  decoration  of  plaques  and  vases  with  flowers  and  arabesques 
in  color.  The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  wandered  farthest  beyond  the  pale  of 
Oriental  civilization,  cultivated  this  branch  of  art  with  good  results.  They 
understood  to  perfection  the  manufacture  of  glazed  pottery,  the  ornaments 
of  which  consist  chiefly  of  leaf-work  on  a  whitish  ground,  and  which  have  a 
yellowish  metallic  lustre  when  held  to  the  light  (145 :  .3,  9).  One  of  the 
principal  centres  for  Ilispano-Moresque  pottery  seems  to  have  been  on  Ma- 
jorca, one  of  the  Balearic  Isles;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  fashion  for  similar  manufactures  was  transplanted 
from  Majorca  to  Italy,  —  a  fact  commemorated  by  the  ordinary  Italian  name 
of  majolica.  In  Italy  Luca  della  Robbia  had  already  discovered  the  opaque 
white  glaze  at  Florence,  but  his  work  was  principally  in  the  interest  of 
architectural  decoration  (160:  3)  and  of  sculpture.  The  true  home  of 
Italian  majolica,  of  painted  and  glazed  plaques,  mugs,  vases,  etc.,  was  Urn- 
bria,  where  a  number  of  busy  manufactories  sprang  up.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  were  Deruta  (near  Perugia),  Faenza  (the  town  from  which  the 
name  faience  was  taken),  Pesaro,  Urbino,  and  Casteldurante.  Caffagiolo, 
in  Tuscany,  and  Ferrara  also  enjoyed  a  great  reputation. 

The  best  period  of  majolica  embraces  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  first  painted  arabesques  were  the  fashion,  and  the  decoration 
was  plain  upon  a  blue  or  yellow  ground  :  but  later  they  ventured  upon  the 
reproduction  of  paintings,  and  decorated  in  color  upon  a  plain  ground ;  and 
they  also  learned  to  give  their  glaze  a  metallic  and  almost  ruby-like  brilliancy. 
Maestro  Giorgio,  or  Giorgio  Andreoli  (d.  circa  1525),  of  Pavia,  who  settled 
with  his  two  brothers  at  Gubbio,  was  an  excellent  master  of  this  kind  of 
finish  ;  so  that,  as  it  appears,  pottery  was  brought  to  him  from  other  factories 
to  be  given  this  ruby  lustre.  The  names  of  Xanto  Avello,  from  llovigo  (d. 
151 1 ),  and  Orazio  Fontana,  are  connected  with  the  majolicas  from  Urbino. 
Majolica  was  usually  employed  for  dishes  of  state,  and  was  not  meant  for 
domestic  use.  The  plates  which  display  a  painted  female  figure,  with  the 
inscriptions  of  "Cintia  bella,"  "  P>eatrice  diva,"  etc.  (165:  1),  were  probably 
manufactured  for  gifts.  Other  vessels,  like  ewers  (164 :  2),  were  distin- 
guished by  decoration  in  relief,  and  were  therefore  also  removed  from  the 
domain  of  ordinary  use.  The  color-decoration  developed  in  later  times  into 
the  reproduction  of  larger  compositions.  Engravings  after  Raphael,  or 
original  drawings,  —  especially  those  of  Battista  Franco,  —  were  often  used 
as  models.  The  number  of  colors  employed,  however,  was  always  limited ; 
so  that  majolica  always  maintained  its  purely  decorative  character. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  was  allied  to  that  of  pottery.  The  ancients 
had  already  brought  this  art  to  an  astonishing  perfection,  and  had  employed 
it  in  the  imitation  of  precious  stones  and  cameos,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
glasses  covered  by  a  network  of  light  and  transparent  glass.  The  Byzantines 
inherited  this  art  from  the  ancients,  and  supplied  the  whole  world  with  col- 
ored and  enamelled  glass.  The  art  was  brought  to  Venice  by  Byzantine 
workmen,  and  the  factories  were  located  on  the  island  of  Murano  on  account 
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of  the  danger  of  fire.  Venice  was  surpassed  by  the  Orient  in  the  manu- 
facture of  colored  glass,  but  Venetian  glass  was  famous  for  a  peculiarity  of 
its  own.  The  apparently  immaterial,  flexible,  and  ductile  nature  of  glass 
was  employed  by  the  Venetians  with  great  effect.  Their  millefiori  and  fili- 
gree glassware  was  considered  inimitable  for  a  long  time.  They  understood 
how  to  fuse  threads  of  parti-colored  glass,  for  example,  so  that  they  retained 
their  form,  their  color,  and  their  respective  positions,  and  could  be  turned 
in  spiral  shapes.  Even  in  the  bold  and  fantastic  shapes  which  they  gave  to 
the  handles  and  standards  of  their  vessels,  the  real  character  of  the  material 
was  carefully  expressed  (165  :  4). 

Surface  decoration  in  color  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  artists  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance.  The  fresco-painters  always  undertook, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  decoration  of  the  milieu  in  which  their  pictures 
were  to  be  placed.  They  painted  the  pilasters  which  divided  their  pictures; 
they  added  decorative  borders  and  friezes  ;  and,  if  their  work  lay  on  the 
ceiling,  they  covered  such  architectural  members  as  the  ribs  of  the  vaults, 
etc.,  with  ornament.  The  frescos  of  Mantegna  and  of  the  Umbrian  school 
are  excellent  examples  of  such  decorative  painting.  The  vaulting  surfaces 
were  decorated  with  medallions,  which  were  connected  by  festoons ;  and  the 
ribs  were  covered  by  garlands  of  fruit.  The  vault  in  the  first  Stanza  in  the 
Vatican  is  thus  decorated.  When  the  grotesques  of  the  Raphaelesque  school 
were  introduced,  the  surface  decoration  of  the  vaults  and  walls  took  on  a 
new  character.  Stucco  was  added  to  color,  and  a  vigorous  realism  appeared 
side  by  side  with  free  imitation  of  classic  decorative  motives  in  the  garlands 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  decoration  remained  subordinated  to  architecture, 
in  spite  of  its  richness ;  and  the  various  architectural  members  stand  out 
sharply  and  strongly.  The  Loggie  of  Raphael  (158:  3)  are  the  immortal 
types  of  this  kind  of  decoration.  Giovanni  da  Udine,  GiuKo  Romano  (who 
worked  both  in  Rome  and  in  Mantua),  and  Perin  del  Vaga  of  Genoa  were 
especially  active  as  decorators.  Their  later  ceiling  decoration  shows  a  still 
greater  dependence  upon  classic  work  than  does  that  in  the  Loggie. 

Surface  decoration  was  not  confined  to  the  interiors  of  churches  and 
palaces:  color  was  employed  on  the  facades  of  the  Renaissance.  From 
the  use  of  single  figures  on  this  or  that  part  of  the  facade  was  developed  the 
decoration  of  the  whole  front ;  and  either  the  entire  surface  was  covered 
with  figures,  or  the  color-decoration  was  confined  to  the  architectural  outlines, 
and  enlivened  or  emphasized  the  various  mouldings.  Polychromy  and  deco- 
ration in  monochrome  (chiaroscuro)  are  frequent:  the  northern  cities,  and 
Venice  in  particular,  displayed  a  great  predilection  for  parti-colored  facades. 
One  branch  of  facade  decoration  was  vgraffilo  work,  which  was  richly  devel- 
oped in  Tuscany  (160:  2)  and  in  Rome.  The  walls  were  covered  with  two 
coats  of  mortar,  the  lower  one  being  black  and  the  outer  one  white ;  and  the 
outlines  were  drawn  by  scratching  through  or  scraping  away  the  outer  coat, 
the  design  thus  appearing  in  black  upon  a  light  ground. 
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MODERN  ART  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  THE  ALPS. 

I.  — PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN  THE  FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

1.  Painting  in  the  NetJierlands. 

It  was  not  given  to  Northern  art  to  experience  the  organic  growth  from 
simple  beginnings  which  fell  to  the  share  of  fortunate  Italy.  The  elements 
of  the  old  and  new  civilizations  did  not  unite  in  harmonious  forms;  and  the 
sphere  of  pure  beauty  remained  unrevealed  to  the  rougher,  graver,  and  more 
thoughtful  natures  of  the  North.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  architecture 
did  not  play  the  leading  part  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Northern  art 
of  this  period.  The  Gothic  style  survived  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  although  it  had  degenerated  at  that  time  into  mere  work 
by  rote.  Sculpture,  moreover,  by  virtue  of  its  close  connection  with  archi- 
tecture, and  the  popular  wood-carving,  abandoned  their  wonted  grooves  but 
gradually.  In  easel-painting,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creative  powers  of  indi- 
vidual artists  were  manifested  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  sphere 
of  their  activity  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  fact  that  art  was  fostered 
chiefly  by  the  burghers  of  the  cities,  and  that  monumental  art  was  in  a  state 
of  lethargy.  In  consequence,  the  ideas  and  efforts  of  the  best  artists  were 
often  in  direct  opposition  to  the  character  of  their  surroundings ;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  embody  their  thought  in  the  simplest  and  most  modest  form. 
The  art  of  engraving  on  metal  and  on  wood  had  a  position  in  the  North  of 
much  greater  importance  than  that  which  it  attained  in  Italy.  The  artist 
was  precluded,  both  by  the  character  of  his  own  talent  and  by  external  cir- 
cumstances, from  expressing  the  wealth  of  his  ideas  in  painting;  and  the 
art  of  engraving  offered  the  least  difficulty  to  his  creative  powers.  It  is 
furthermore  characteristic  of  the  position  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  North,  that 
the  lead  was  not  taken  by  those  great  homogeneous  nations  which  directed 
the  course  of  political  events,  —  the  French  and  Germans,  —  but  by  the 
Flemish  "Walloons,  a  people  of  mixed  Teutonic  and  Romance  blood,  who 
lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  made  their  neighbors  of 
France  and  Germany  their  satellites. 

In  Germany,  it  is  true,  signs  of  greater  effort  in  painting  were  visible  in  the 
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fourteenth  and  early  in  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Charles  the  Fourth,  who  had 
been  brought  up  at  the  French  court,  gathered  artists  of  different  nationali- 
ties around  him  in  Bohemia  to  build  castles  and  churches,  and  to  ornament 
them  with  paintings.  The  school  of  Prague,  however,  gradually  disappeared, 
and  left  no  lasting  influence.  Several  cities,  like  ITm  and  Nuremberg,  kept 
alive  that  activity  in  art  which  began  in  early  mediaeval  times.  The  guilds 
and  various  noble  families  saw  to  it  that  their  own  glory  and  that  of  their 
cities  should  be  enhanced  by  works  of  art. 

Nuremberg's  development  of  excellence  in  art  and  art-industry  dates  as 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  extended  through  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  gradual  breaking  away  from  mediaeval  tradition  is  noticeable  in  its  his- 
tory. Even  if  the  number  of  extant  easel-paintings  of  the  Gothic  period 
were  larger,  we  should  nevertheless  recognize  in  them  all  the  type  seen  in 
the  fragment  of  an  altar-piece  at  Westphalia  representing  the  Women 
at  the  Tomb  (219:  1).  Slender  and  attenuated  forms,  a  tendency  to  com- 
bine measured  severity  and  grace  in  the  features,  straight  folds  of  drapery, 
and  clear  and  dark  outlines  filled  in  with  strong  color,  —  these  are  the  most 
important  features  of  the  early  paintings.  As  time  went  on,  more  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  beauty  of  feature,  the  proportions  grew  less  slender,  and 
the  drapery  became  richer  and  less  stiff.  A  painting  from  the  Church  of 
St.  Lorenz  at  Nuremberg  (219  :  2)  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  gradual 
development  from  a  moderate  idealism  to  a  closer  obedience  to  nature  was 
more  evident  in  Cologne  than  in  Nuremberg.  Cologne  was  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  painters,  even  in  mediaeval  times.  The  so-called  Altar 
of  St.  Clare  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  is  a  fair  example  of  the  earlier 
school.  It  is  a  large  shrine,  the  interior  of  which  is  decorated  with  carved 
figures;  the  outside  of  the  doors,  or  wings,  being  covered  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ  painted  in  thin  and  luminous  color  upon  a  gold  back- 
ground (219:  3).  The  Virgin  with  saints  in  the  garden  of  Paradise  (219: 
7),  attributed  to  the  school  of  Meister  Wilhelm,  also  exhibits  the  same  medi- 
aeval idealism.  An  old  chronicle  praises  this  Meister  Wilhelm  as  the  best 
painter  in  all  Germany,  and  places  the  period  of  his  activity  at  about  1380. 
Whether  he  is  identical  with  Wilhelm  von  Ilerle  (d.  1378),  a  painter  men- 
tioned in  the  town  records,  is  not  ascertained.  A  much  greater  advance  is 
visible  in  the  "  Dombild ;"  which  has  been  ascribed,  with  good  reason,  to 
Meister  Stephan  Lochener  (d.  1451), —  a  painter  otherwise  little  known, 
but  who  probably  hailed  from  the  vicinity  of  Constance.  The  Dombild  is 
a  triptych  in  one  of  the  chapels  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne. 
When  closed,  the  Annunciation  is  visible ;  when  opened,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  (219  :  4)  is  seen  on  the  central  panel,  the  wings  being  filled  respectively 
by  representations  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  train  (219 :  5)  and  St.  Gereon  with 
his  horsemen,  both  on  their  way  to  adore  the  Christ-child.  The  slender 
fingers  and  thin  arms  of  the  Madonna  betray  the  old  school ;  while  her  fuller 
and  rounder  features,  the  portrait-like  effect  of  the  faces  of  the  men,  and  the 
diligent  and  close  imitation  of  the  material  of  the  garments  and  ornaments, 
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show  a  close  observation  of  externals.  But  the  translation  into  pictorial 
language  of  the  notes  made  by  observation  was  still  met  by  many  difficulties, 
as  is  shown  by  the  awkward  attitudes.  The  great  number  of  easel-paintings, 
after  the  style  of  Meister  Stephan,  of  which  the  Madonna  in  the  Cologne 
Museum  (219:  G)  is  an  example,  are  evidences  of  the  strength  and  extent 
of  his  influence.  Nevertheless,  neither  Nuremberg  nor  Cologne  achieved  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  school.  Almost  all  the  German  painters  of 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  found  their  best  teachers  among  the 
painters  of  the  Netherlands,  whom  they  followed  almost  exclusively. 

The  beginnings  of  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  have  not  as  yet  been  inves- 
tigated with  all  the  exactness  to  be  desired.  The  miniatures  which  were 
painted  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  found 
a  market  even  in  Paris,  occasionally  exhibit  a  delicate  and  cultivated  sense 
of  color;  and  in  the  sculptures  (Tournav)  nature  was  closely  copied,  even  at 
the  expense  of  beauty,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  drapery.  The  Burgundian 
princes  took  possession  of  the  Netherlands  in  1383,  and  their  love  of  splendor 
undoubtedly  advanced  the  fine  arts  of  the  country  to  some  extent;  but  the 
whole  course  of  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  was,  after  all,  determined  by  a 
single  eminent  man,  and  by  the  revolution  which  he  brought  about  in  the  art 
of  painting.  Hubert  van  Eyck's  invention  of  oil-painting  formed  an  epoch 
in  modern  art,  and  gave  to  the  Netherlands  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  period 
of  glory  w  hich  was  at  once  the  source  of  admiration  and  of  envy  to  contem- 
poraneous artists. 

It  h;ul,  indeed,  long  been  known  how  to  mix  paints  with  oil,  and  how  to 
render  them  durablo;  and  oil-paints  had  been  frequently  employed,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  painting  of  sculpture.  But  in  easel-painting  the  usual  tech- 
nique demanded  that  the  paint  should  be  laid  on  the  canvas  in  coats,  the  first 
coat  being  allowed  to  drv  before  the  more  delicate  lights  and  shades  and  half- 
tones  were  added.  The  paint  was  mixed  with  some  resinous  substance,  and 
with  honey  or  the  milky  juice  of  the  fig-tree;  each  tint  being  prepared  by 
itself,  and  applied  to  the  canvas  with  a  fine  brush.  Van  Eyck  dissolved  his 
paints  in  oil,  and  applied  them  in  a  liquid  state,  so  that  the  different  tints 
combined  to  make  one  smooth  surface  upon  the  canvas  itself.  In  this  way 
much  greater  facility  in  shading  off  tints,  and  much  greater  delicacy  and 
transparency  of  color,  were  attained ;  and  it  became  possible  to  shade  off  the 
different  colors  into  each  other,  and  to  accomplish  the  delicate  transitions 
seen  in  nature.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  appearance  of  objects 
could  be  faithfully  reproduced  in  painting;  and  this  means  made  it  possible 
to  compete  with  nature  herself  in  truthfulness  of  representation,  and  to 
gratify  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  by  giving  full  expression 
in  art  to  that  splendor  and  grace  of  real  life  in  which  they  took  so  much 
pleasure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hubert  van  Eyck  first  introduced  this 
method;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  year  1410,  the  traditional  date  of  his 
invention,  is  far  removed  from  the  truth.  We  are  but  scantily  informed 
concerning  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man.    He  was  born  in  Maaseyck,  to 
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the  north  of  Maastricht,  about  136G,  according  to  the  usual  version,  and  set- 
ied  in  Ghent  with  his  brother  Jan,  who  was  much  younger  than  hnnself. 
We  have  no  definite  information  of  his  presence  there,  however,  before  14_4 
He  lived  there  as  a  painter  of  repute,  and  received  from  Jodocus  A  ydt,  a  rich 
patrician  an  order  for  a  painting  for  the  chapel  of  his  family  in  St  Bavon  . 
The  result  was  the  famous  Ghent  altar-piece,  the  greatest  work  of  the  .hole 
school     Hubert  died  shortly  after  having  begun  the  work  in  1426,  and  it 
was  finished  in  1432  by  his  brother  Jan.    The  Ghent  altar-piece  the  various 
parts  of  which  are  now  scattered,  was  a  double  tnptych.    When  open  it 
disclosed  on  the  upper  central  panel  life-size  figures  oi  God  the  Father,  the 
Virgin  and  John  the  Baptist,  with  angels  singing  and  playing  on  instruments 
and  our  first  parents  on  either  side  (220:  1).    The  figures  of  Adam  and 
Eve  and  of  the  angels  disclose  a  closer  observation  of  nature  ;  while  in  the 
central  figures  the  artist  seems  to  have  aimed  principally  at  grandeur  and 
dionity,  although  even  here  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  and  the  drawing  of 
the  ornaments  betray  careful  study.    The  central  panel  of  the  lower ^part 
of  the  triptych  (221:  1)  represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb.     I  he  lamb 
stands  upon  an  altar,  surrounded  by  worshipping  angels  upon  their  knees. 
In  the  foreground  springs  the  fount  of  life,  at  the  right  are  assembled  the 
apostles  and  representatives  of  the  Christian  Church  in  worship,  and  at  the 
left  are  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  heroes  of  heathendom. 
Crowds  of  other  worshippers  stream  toward  the  place  of  sacrifice  in  pious 
zeal,  groups  of  proud  horsemen  approaching  from  the  left ;  while  penitents, 
hermits,  and  pilgrims,  among  whom  towers  the  gigantic  Christopher,  advance 
from  the  right  (221 :  2).   The  wings,  when  closed,  display  the  Annunciation, 
with  a  channing  view  into  a  street  of  Ghent,  and  the  portraits  of  the  donors, 
Jodocus  Vydt  and  his  wife.    It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  parts  of  the 
work  should  be  attributed  to  Hubert,  and  which  to  Jan  van  Kyck.   The  wings, 
the  very  parts  which  were  probably  executed  by  Jan  van  Eyck,  display  greater 
artistic  power  than  the  later  independent  work  of  that  artist.    The  distinct 
arrangement  of  the  groups  in  the  central  panel  is  admirable ;  the  horsemen 
are  full  of  life  ;  and  the  landscape  in  the  background  is  conceived  with  a  deli- 
cate appreciation  of  nature,  and  is  highly  artistic. 

We  are  better  informed  concerning  the  life  of  Jan  van  Eyck.  In  1422 
we  find  him  in  the  retinue  of  John  of  Bavaria  in  the  Hague;  in  1425,  after 
the  death  of  John,  he  took  service  with  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  who 
showed  him  much  favor.  He  was  sent  on  several  missions,  and  was  even 
despatched  in  1428  to  Lisbon  to  conduct  negotiations  for  the  hand  of  a 
Portuguese  princess.  He  died  in  1440  at  his  home  in  Bruges.  As  his  social 
rank  improved,  his  self-respect  increased,  as  we  see  from  the  frequency  of  the 
signatures  to  his  later  pictures.  He  felt  that  he  had  left  behind  the  days  of 
his  simple  artisan  life.  His  pictures  are  not  remarkable  for  richness  and 
depth  of  imagination ;  and  his  best  work  was  done  in  the  line  of  portraiture, 
—  a  fact  which  perhaps  explains  the  favor  which  he  enjoyed  in  court  circles. 
Even  in  his  presentations  of  religious  subjects,  his  portraits  far  excel  his 
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other  figures.  In  the  Madonna  with  St.  Donatian  and  St.  George  in  the 
Academy  at  Bruges  (221  :  4),  for  instance,  which  dates  from  lbitj,  the  best 
figure  is  that  of  the  kneeling  donor,  De  Pala.  Various  portraits,  which  are 
either  known  to  be  by  Van  Kvck  or  are  attributed  to  him  on  internal  evidence, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin  (Man  with  the  Pinks),  of  Vienna, 
of  Paris  (Chancellor  Hollin  worshipping  the  Madonna),  and  of  Loudon  (the 
Merchant  Arnolfini  and  his  Bride).  The  last  picture,  which  rep. esents  bride 
and  bridegroom  joining  hands  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  chamber,  savors 
somewhat  of  genre  painting.  Indeed,  we  have  descriptions  of  veritable  genre 
pictures,  —  such  as  the  interior  of  a  bath-room,  —  painted  by  -Ian  van  Kvck. 
His  Madonnas  are  numerous;  and  some  of  them,  like  the  Madonna  in  Dres- 
den, are  drawn  en  miniature,  and  are  perfect  jewels  in  their  delicacy  of  finish, 
transparency  of  atmosphere,  and  excellence  of  perspective.  The  type  which 
lie  employs  in  his  Madonnas  is,  it  is  true,  not  always  pleasing;  and  the  pecu- 
liar breaks  in  his  drapery  cannot  be  commended.  The  St.  Barbara  in  the 
Museum  of  Antwerp,  which  is  unfinished,  and  which  dates  from  1  I'M  (221: 
3),  will  serve  as  an  example  of  his  feminine  types,  and  w  ill  also  illustrate  his 
extensive  use  of  landscape. 

The  fame  of  Jan  van  Kvck  threw  the  merits  of  his  COD  temporaries  into 
the  shade,  and  no  other  artist  of  importance  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  his 
time.  It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  certain  painters,  who  are  usually 
thought  to  have  been  his  pupils,  came  to  the  fore.  Among  them  was  I'etrus 
Christus  of  Bruges  (1 144-72),  whose  St.  Kligius,  now  in  a  private  gallery  in 
Cologne,  represents  a  goldsmith  busy  in  his  shop,  and  furnishes  another 
evidence  of  the  fondness  of  the  early  Flemish  painters  for  introducing  studies 
of  real  life  into  their  religious  compositions.  Hugo  van  der  (Joes  of  Ghent 
is  also  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  Jan  van  Kyck's  pupils.  We  have  a 
good  deal  of  information  concerning  the  circumstances  of  his  unhappy  life, 
but  we  know  little  of  the  development  of  his  talent.  He  retired  into  a  cloi- 
ster late  in  life,  and  died  insane  in  1482.  We  have  only  one  authentic  work 
from  his  hand,  —  the  altar-piece  executed  for  Tommaso  Portinari,  a  Floren- 
tine merchant,  and  now  in  the  collec  tion  of  the  Hospital  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova 
at  Florence.  The  central  panel  (220:  •">)  is  occupied  by  an  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  while  the  family  of  the  donor  are  represented  with  their  patron 
saints  upon  the  wings. 

With  the  exception  of  Jan  van  Kvck.  no  painter  of  the  time  acquired  so 
wide  a  reputation  as  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  who  was  also  called  Kogier  de 
la  Pasture.  Born  in  Tournay,  he  entered  the  guild  of  painters  of  his  native 
place  as  an  apprentice  in  1420,  when  he  had  already  attained  years  of  discre- 
tion;  and  we  find  him  filling  the  assured  and  honorable  office  of  painter  to 
the  city  of  Brussels  as  early  as  1436..  He  went  to  Italy  in  1450  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Jubilee,  and  was  intrusted  with  commissions  by  the  Duke  of 
Fenrara  and  the  aged  Cosimo  di  Medici.  He  also  enjoyed  great  popularity 
in  his  own  country.  He  adorned  the  town  hall  of  Brussels  with  four  large 
canvases  representing  the  power  of  justice.    He  painted  pictures  for  churches 
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in  Louvain  (Descent  from  the  Cross),  for  the  hospital  in  Beaume  (Last  Judg- 
ment), for  the  church  of  the  newly  founded  city  of  Middelburg  (a  triptych 
representing  the  Nativity,  now  in  Berlin),  for  the  Church  of  St.  Aubert  in 
Cambrai,  and  for  various  other  churches.  He  died  in  1464.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  subjects  of  the  Madonna  enthroned  and  surrounded  by  saints,  and 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, —  like  the  example  in  Munich,  which  contains 
portraits  of  Philip  the  Good  kneeling,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold  hat  in  hand 
(220:  3),  —  Roger  employed  several  new  motifx  in  his  pictures.  His  Descent 
from  the  Cross  is  especially  celebrated,  and  he  also  painted  the  Last  Judg- 
ment and  the  Entombment  (220  :  4).  His  imagination  had  a  decided  bent 
toward  the  dramatic  and  the  pathetic;  and  his  sense  of  form,  trained  by  a 
study  of  sculpture,  had  a  tendency  toward  harsh  and  realistic  expression. 
Although  his  figures  are  very  sharply  outlined,  they  are  excellently  painted 
with  respect  to  light  and  shadow.  He  brings  the  smallest  details  vividly 
before  our  eyes,  and  opens  before  us  clear  vistas  to  remote  distances.  The 
rich  and  warm  coloring  and  the  chiaroscuro  seen  in  Jan  van  Eyck's  work 
are  the  only  things  wanting  in  Roger's  pictures.  His  manner  was  deemed 
perfection  by  his  contemporaries,  and  no  one  of  the  Flemish  artists  exerted 
so  great  an  influence.  German  painting  received  an  important  stimulus  from 
his  school,  and  several  Flemish  painters  were  his  pupils.  The  style  of  Dierick 
Bouts  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  he  studied  under  Van  der  Weyden,  and 
we  know  from  historic  evidence  that  Hans  Mending  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
Dierick  Bouts  came  from  Harlem, — a  city  which,  like  Bruges  and  Ghent, 
was  recognized  as  an  artistic  centre,  and  in  which  Albrecht  van  Ouwater  and 
Gerhard  (Gerrits)  van  Harlem  had  attained  fame  as  eminent  masters.  He 
went  to  Louvain  about  1450,  and  died  there  in  1475  after  a  life  of  rich  activity. 
We  are  reminded  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden's  work  by  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  his  pictures.  Like  his  master,  his  drawing  was  angular  and  strong, 
his  expression  almost  reached  the  pathetic,  and  his  range  of  study  from 
nature  was  rather  limited :  so  that  he  often  represented  rather  gross  and 
unpleasing  figures.  His  coloring  displays  notable  differences  from  that  of 
his  predecessors :  his  shadows  have  a  grayish  tone,  and  his  tones  are  more 
delicately  and  effectively  tempered.  The  large  altar-piece  painted  for  St. 
Peter  s  at  Louvain,  which  dates  from  the  year  1406,  is  considered  his  princi- 
pal work.  The  various  parts  of  the  painting  are  now  scattered.  The  wings, 
on  which  the  feasts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  represented  as  prototypes  of 
the  Last  Supper  and  of  the  Communion,  are  now  in  Munich  (Melchisedec, 
Gathering  of  Manna)  and  in  Berlin  (the  Passover,  and  Flias  fed  by  an 
Angel).  The  central  panel  (221:  6)  is  still  preserved  in  its  original  place 
in  Louvain. 

Of  Hans  Mending,  whose  first  name  has  been  thought  to  be  an  evidence 
of  German  descent,  we  have  no  definite  information  until  the  end  of  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  we  find  him  living  in  Bruges. 
He  probably  began  independent  work  a  decade  earlier.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in 
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Italy  points  to  a  sojourn  of  the  artist  in  that  country.  His  celebrated  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's  at  Danzig,  —  which  was  captured  by 
a  pirate  vessel  in  1473,  —  and  the  large  triptych  in  St.  Mary's  at  Liibeck, 
dated  14!Jl,  may  be  taken  as  forming  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Mending's 
art  history.  The  central  panel  of  the  latter  work  represented  the  Crucifixion, 
and  a  group  from  this  picture  is  given  in  the  illustrations  (220:  (J).  Mem- 
ling's  share  in  these  two  works,  however,  is  not  fully  attested.  The  critic 
will  be  less  likely  to  err  in  his  judgment  of  Mending  if  he  bases  it  upon  a 
study  of  the  well-certified  paintings  by  the  master  in  Bruges.  Bruges  was 
Mending's  home ;  and  he  executed  a  number  of  works  for  the  Hospital  of 
St.  John,  which  are  now  preserved  there,  and  which  are  most  valuable  for  any 
critical  estimate  of  his  talent.  Among  them  are  a  triptych  representing  the 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  and  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  another  altar-piece  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi ;  a  diptych  on  which  were  painted  the  Madonna,  and  the  donor  of 
the  picture  in  adoration  (221 :  .">)  ;  and  the  Reliquary  of  St.  Ursula,  on  which 
were  represented,  in  six  finely  finished  pictures,  the  legends  of  St.  Ursula.  If 
we  take  Mending's  works  as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  that  as  an  artist  he  was 
second  to  Jan  van  Eyck  alone.  He  was  most  successful  in  treating  quiet 
scenes.  His  female  faces  are  of  a  more  delicate  type  than  those  usually 
employed  in  the  art  of  the  Low  Countries,  his  coloring  is  remarkable  for  its 
perfection  of  finish  and  delicacy  of  handling,  and  his  keen  observation  of 
nature  lent  richness  and  animation  to  the  landscapes  of  his  backgrounds. 

At  the  time  of  Mending's  death,  which  occurred  about  119"),  another 
painter,  Gerard  David  by  name,  had  already  attained  recognition  and  repu- 
tation in  Bruges.  He  came  from  Harlem;  and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  his 
quiet  life  from  1-188,  when  he  was  a  presiding  member  of  the  guild,  to  his 
death,  in  1523.  He  resembles  Mending  in  the  delicacy  and  gracefulness  of 
his  figures,  —  as  we  see  from  his  Madonna  with  virgins  and  angels  in  Rouen, 
—  and  is  remarkable  for  his  fine  sense  for  landscape. 

2.  German  Art  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  art  of  oil-painting,  of  which  such  excellent  examples  were  furnished 
by  the  artists  of  the  Low  Countries,  excited  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all 
other  nations.  The  paintings  of  the  Netherlands  found  a  market  in  Italy 
and  Spain ;  and  Flemish  painters  were  employed  in  Genoa  and  Urbino,  and 
in  other  Italian  towns,  and  were  even  called  to  labors  south  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  French  painters,  among  whom  was  Jean  Foucquet  in  Tours  (about  1413 
to  after  1475),  the  celebrated  miniature  painter,  were  ruled  by  Flemish  influ- 
ence ;  and  German  painting,  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
entirely  given  over  to  Flemish  art,  the  realism  of  the  latter  suiting  the  pre- 
vailing tendency.  Active  communication  was  kept  up  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  cities  on  the  Rhine;  and  the  school  of  Van  Eyck  naturally 
found  many  pupils  on  the  Rhine,  where  Roger  van  der  AVeyden  was  an 
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especial  favorite.  "We  are  unable  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  men  who  devel- 
oped the  style  of  the  school  upon  the  Lower  Rhine :  we  must  be  content  in 
most  cases  to  group  the  extant  pictures  of  the  school  according  to  their 
resemblances  and  various  external  data.  We  group  certain  paintings,  for 
instance,  under  the  name  of  Ilerr  Lyversberg,  the  possessor  of  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  time,  and  speak  of  the  Master  of  the  Lyversberg  Pas- 
sion. These  pictures  from  the  Lower  Rhine  can  rarely  lay  claim  to  re- 
markable artistic  value.  The  painter  Johann  Joest,  who  painted  the  wings 
of  the  great  carved  altar  in  the  parish  church  at  Calcar,  and  who  is  sup- 
posed, from  his  name,  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of  the  Harlem  school,  was 
a  master  of  some  excellence  (222:  3).  The  general  impression  which  we 
receive  from  these  works  is  one  of  lack  of  harmony :  it  seems  as  if  the  old 
traditions  did  not  combine  readily  with  the  new  methods.  The  usual  back- 
ground of  gold  or  tapestry,  for  instance,  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
strongly  realistic  figures  placed  against  it,  which  are  often  a  reflection  of  a 
somewhat  uncouth  life.  The  coloring,  moreover,  although  strong  and  bril- 
liant, lacks  delicacy  and  finish. 

The  influence  of  the  Flemish  school  in  Westphalia  and  in  Suabia  was 
not  so  strong  as  it  was  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  but  it  nevertheless  produced 
noteworthy  effects.  In  Westphalia  the  works  of  the  Master  of  Liesborn 
show  that  the  old  ideal jsm  still  found  a  lurking-place.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  Suabian  artists  went  to  Flanders  to  pursue  their  studies ;  but  even 
the  most  prominent  painter  of  the  school,  Bartholomaus  Zeitblom  of  Ulm, 
who  flourished  from  about  1480,  shows  but  slight  traces  of  the  influence 
of  his  masters.  His  distinguishing  characteristics  are  the  peculiar  type  of 
features  which  he  employed,  the  costumes  which  he  represented,  and  the 
coloring  to  which  he  was  addicted,  which  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  and 
which  lacks  delicacy  of  transition.  The  example  of  his  work  given  in  the 
illustrations  (222 :  5)  is  taken  from  one  of  his  numerous  triptychs.  The 
other  wing  is  occupied  by  the  Annunciation. 

There  was  one  German  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  Martin 
Schongauer  of  Colmar,  who  gained  world-wide  reputation,  and  was  highly 
praised  by  his  contemporaries.  The  year  of  his  birth,  which  must  have 
occurred  after  1440,  is  not  definitely  known ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
he  died  in  1488.  Tradition  makes  him  a  pupil  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden. 
His  imitation  of  the  Flemish  school  is  seen  in  the  peculiar  angular  and 
crumpled  folds  of  his  drapery,  in  the  type  of  features  which  he  employed, 
especially  in  his  feminine  faces,  and  in  various  other  details  of  expres- 
sion. His  most  famous  painting  is  the  Virgin  in  the  Rose-Bush,  in  St. 
Martin  in  Colmar,  which  dates  from  1473.  It  displays  an  imaginative 
tendency  which  was  peculiar  to  this  artist,  and  a  mild  appreciation  of  the 
graceful,  —  at  least  so  far  as  he  was  capable  of  expressing  it.  The  same 
appreciation  is  seen  in  the  wings  of  an  altar-piece  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar, 
ascribed  to  the  same  artist.  On  one  of  them  Our  Lady  is  represented  kneeling 
before  the  Christ-child,  and  the  other  is  occupied  by  St.  Anthony  (222 :  2). 
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The  Madonna  recalls  the  treatment  of  similar  subjects  in  vogue  in  the 
Umbrian  school.  Schongauer's  engravings  were  of  much  more  importance 
than  his  paintings.  The  art  of  engraving  had  already  been  practised  and 
studied  for  some  time ;  and  the  works  of  a  certain  master,  E.  S.  (14GG),  who 
is  known  by  his  monogram  alone,  show  considerable  progress  in  technique, 
and  great  delicacy  in  the  use  of  the  graver.  Nevertheless,  Martin  Schon- 
gauer  was  the  first  artist  in  the  North  whose  name  was  openly  connected 
with  the  art  of  engraving.  He  designed  and  executed  more  than  one 
hundred  plates,  which  testify  not  only  to  his  strong  but  graceful  drawing, 
but  also  to  his  strong  feeling,  and  power  of  vivid  expression.  Besides 
the  numerous  Madonnas,  the  various  plates  representing  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  Christ  on  the  Cross  (222:  1),  and  others,  he  also  executed  a  series 
of  twelve  plates,  depicting  the  scenes  of  the  Passion,  which  deserves  especial 
mention.  Schongauer  even  tried  his  hand  at  dramatic  composition  in  his 
Battle  between  Christians  and  Moors ;  nor  did  he  hold  aloof  from  the  fan- 
tastic, as  we  see  in  his  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 

Toward  the  and  of  the  fifteenth  century,  almost  all  the  cities  of  Germany 
busied  themselves  with  art ;  but  none  of  them  scored  any  actual  advances, 
or  succeeded  in- developing  a  school.  We  find  everywhere  isolated  names 
and  isolated  proofs  of  good  workmanship:  but  no  definite  school  appears  to 
have  been  founded  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  work  consists  of  nothing  but  begin- 
nings, which  come  to  a  sudden  and  premature  end.  This  may  be  explained 
partly  by  the  artisan-like  spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  artists,  and  the  satis- 
faction which  they  found  in  the  perfection  of  mere  technique.  Furthermore, 
the  prevailing  style  of  architecture  exerted  an  unfavorable  influence,  especially 
upon  sculpture.  Gothic  architecture,  in  its  latest  form,  was  not  capable  of 
teaching  the  sculptor  how  to  balance  and  harmonize  the  various  parts  of  his 
compositions,  for  it  was  itself  lacking  in  balance  and  symmetry ;  and  the 
architecture  of  the  Renaissance,  which  had  proved  so  fruitful  a  school  for 
painters  and  sculptors  in  Italy,  was  as  yet  wholly  unknown.  Hence  the 
prevailing  tendency  toward  severe  realism  was  not  counteracted  by  any 
rhythm  of  outline,  or  symmetry  of  arrangement.  These  observations  are 
borne  out  by  the  examples  given  from  Southern  Germany,  and  examples 
from  other  districts  would  give  equal  support  to  the  theory. 

Master  Jdrg  Syrlin  of  Uhn,  who  is  first  mentioned  in  1458,  outshines  all 
the  Suabian  sculptors  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  choir-stalls  in  the  cathedral  at  Ulm  (1474),  which  are  celebrated  for 
their  richness  of  conception,  were  from  his  hand.  The  so-called  Fischkasten, 
a  fountain  at  Ulm,  crowned  by  a  Gothic  stone  pyramid  faced  by  three 
knights  (124:  1),  is  also  his  work.  Although  it  betrays  a  hand  mainly 
cultivated  in  wood-carving,  the  figure  of  the  knight,  which  was  formerly 
painted,  betrays  a  strong  leaning  toward  realism.  It  was  some  time  before 
sculpture  yielded  as  a  whole  to  unrestrained  realism  ;  as  we  see  from  the 
marble  fragment  from  the  tombstone  of  Emperor  Louis  in  the  Church 
of  Our  Lady  at  Munich,  executed  by  "  Hans  der  Steinmeissel "  (125:  1). 
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In  the  wood-carvings,  however,  which  were  usually  painted,  the  realistic 
tendency  was  most  powerfully  manifested.  The  reliefs,  for  instance,  from 
the  splendid  high  altar  of  the  church  at  Blaubeuren  in  Suabia  (124  ■  2), 
and  the  relief  from  the  church  at  Pfalzel,  near  Treves  (125 :  9),  are 
executed  in  the  manner  of  paintings.  The  introduction  of  the  costume 
of  the  times  in  religious  sculpture  produced  a  picturesque  effect,  as  we 
see  in  the  statue  of  St.  Margaret  leading  the  Devil  in  the  shape  of  a 
chained  bear  (124:  5).  The  most  expressive  Madonna  of  Blutenburg 
(124:  3),  from  a  church  near  Munich,  which  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  shows  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new  styles  of  costume; 
while  "the  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  from  a  large  carved  altar  in  the 
church  at  Besigheim  (124:  4),  near  Stuttgart,  displays  decided  realism 
in  the  treatment  of  the  nude,  and  in  the  crumpling  of  the  drapery  of 
the  cloak.  A  relief  of  the  Madonna  in  Munich  (124:  0),  also  taken 
from  a  carved  altar,  deserves  especial  notice.  The  type  of  which  this 
Madonna  is  an  example,  with  its  strong  and  full  outlines  and  flow  ing  hair, 
remained  in  vogue  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  can  hardly  have  been  an  accident  that  so  many  of  the  celebrated 
wood-carvers  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries 
should  have  been  natives  of  the  provinces  on  the  coast  and  of  the 
Alpine  regions.  The  large  altar  from  the  cathedral  at  Schleswig,  with 
its  statuettes  and  many  reliefs  representing  the  Passion,  some  of  which 
were  executed  after  the  engravings  by  Durer  (125  :  10),  w  as  carved  1  y 
Hans  Briiggemann.  Michael  Pacher  of  Brauneck  in  the  Tyrol,  who  carved 
the  altar  in  St.  Wolfgang  (1481 ),  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  carvers 
of  Southern  Germany.  Both  on  the  coast,  from  Holstein  to  romerania, 
and  in  the  Alpine  districts,  wood-carving  is  practised  to  this  day  by  the 
people  at  large.  The  fishermen  and  herdsmen,  and,  in  the  eastern  regions, 
the  mountaineers,  enjoyed  spending  their  leisure  hours  in  the  practice  cf 
wood-carving.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  popularity  of  the  art  be- 
came a  hindrance  to  its  further  development,  and  precluded  it  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  times:  and  in  the  line  of  historic 
representation  wood-carving  lagged  far  behind  sculpture,  and  still  farther 
behind  the  more  aristocratic  art  of  the  worker  in  bronze. 

According  to  popular  belief,  Nuremberg  has  long  been  held  in  honor  as 
the  cradle  of  German  art;  and  scientific  investigation  has  left  this  glory  cf 
Nuremberg  essentially  intact,  although  it  has  shown  that  a  number  of  other 
places  must  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  its  pretensions.  We  may  even  speak 
with  justice  of  a  history  of  Nuremberg  art,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  Michael  Wohlgemuth  and  Adam  Krafft,  and  to  have  ended  with  the 
school  of  Durer  and  the  foundery  of  the  Vischer  family. 

Three  masters  stood  at  the  head  of  the  artists  of  Nuremberg  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  —  Veit  Stoss,  the  eminent  wood-carver ;  Adam 
Krafft,  the  sculptor;  and  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  the  painter,  who  also  super- 
intended a  large  studio.    Veit  Stoss  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  f.f- 
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teenth  century,  and  wont  to  Cracow  when  still  a  young  man.  He  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  of  work  while  in  Cracow,  where  he  apparently  also  con- 
tracted family  ties;  for  his  descendants  are  to  be  traced  in  Cracow  and 
Transylvania.  He  returned  to  Nuremberg  in  1490,  after  an  absence  of 
twenty  years;  and  it  was  after  that  date  that  he  figured  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Nuremberg  circle  of  artists.  His  principal  work  is  the  Annun- 
ciation (124:  7).  The  life-size  figures  are  carved  in  wood:  .and  the  compo- 
sition is  surrounded  by  a  carved  wreath  of  roses  of  gigantic  size,  in  which 
are  interwoven  seven  medallions  in  relief  representing  the  Joys  of  the 
Virgin.  The  whole  is  suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  vaulting  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Lorenz.  The  relief  of  the  Annunciation  in  Hannover  (125  :  2),  which 
is  executed  in  the  style  of  the  contemporaneous  painting  of  Nuremberg, 
also  came  from  a  Nuremberg  church.  The  restless  master,  who  had  em- 
broiled himself  in  manifold  quarrels  and  lawsuits,  died  blind  in  13;J3,  being 
reputed  to  be  ninety-five  years  of  age. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Adam  Krafft,  the  other  great  master  of  the  Nuremberg 
school  of  sculpture,  we  know  but  little;  but  clearer  light  is  given  us  con- 
cerning the  events  of  his  later  years.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  placed  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  his  earliest  work  dates  from  1 IU7. 
It  is  a  vigorous  and  lifelike  relief  from  the  gate  of  the  city  weigh-house,  rep- 
resenting a  group  of  a  merchant,  the  weighmaster,  and  liis  servant  (125: 
4).  According  to  tradition,  he  died  in  1.j(J7  in  the  hospital  at  Schwahaeh. 
It  was  in  his  later  years  that  he  executed  the  great  works  which  have  cov- 
ered his  name  with  lasting  glory.  The  first  among  them  is  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  the  Schreyer  Family,  which  is  made  up  of  three  reliefs  placed  be- 
tween two  of  the  buttresses  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sebald,  above  the  graves 
of  the  Schreyer  and  Landauer  families.  They  form  a  series  representing 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  the  Entombment,  and  the  Resurrection.  The 
picturesque  effect  of  the  reliefs  was  heightened  by  the  use  of  color  through- 
out, and  also  by  the  richness  of  the  landscape  background,  and  the  unin- 
terrupted continuity  of  the  composition,  winch  extends  along  the  three 
adjoining  walls  without  break  or  separation  of  the  scenes.  He  executed 
the  Seven  Stations  of  the  Cross,  commemorative  of  the  seven  resting- 
places  of  Christ  on  his  way  to  Golgotha,  to  fill  an  order  of  Martin  Ketzel, 
who  had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  These  alto-relievos  are 
occasionally  marked  by  strong  realism,  but  are  nevertheless  very  pleasing 
in  their  honesty  of  feeling  and  distinct  grouping.  In  the  first  station 
(125 :  5),  which  represents  the  Saviour  loaded  with  the  Cross,  and  cruelly 
beaten,  at  the  moment  when  he  meets  his  mother,  the  contrast  between  the 
grief-stricken  mother  and  the  rough  officers  is  effectively  rendered ;  and  in 
the  seventh  relief  (126 :  2),  which  represents  the  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
the  sorrow  of  the  Madonna  is  most  touching!/  portrayed.  The  Entomb- 
ment (126:  1),  in  the  Ilolzschuher  chape]  in  St.  John's  Churchyard,  is 
remarkable,  not  only  for  its  size,  —  it  contains  fifteen  heroic  figures,  —  but 
also  for  the  excellent  drawing  and  careful  modelling  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
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It  was  not  finished  until  after  the  death  of  the  master.    The  Tabernacle  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Lorenz  (156  :  5),  which  was  given  to  the  church  by  Hans 
Imhof,  awakened  the  greatest  admiration,  even  in  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries.   Adam  Krafft  worked  over  it  from  1493  to  1500.    The  pyramidal 
structure  mounts  to  the  vaulting,  and  is  ornamented  with  numerous  statuettes, 
and  with  reliefs  of  the  Passion.    The  architectural  decoration  displays  the 
conventional  Gothic  forms,  in  which  the  sculptor  evidently  took  great 
delight ;  and  his  fine  technique  even  reproduced  its  playfulness  in  the  spiral, 
involuted  finials  which  he  carved  from  the  unyielding  stone.    Although  the 
effect  of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  unsatisfactory,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  mass  of  ornament,  yet  the  various  details  furnish  evidence  of 
the  master's  great  merit  as  a  sculptor.    The  three  kneeling  figures,  which 
support  the  tabernacle  upon  their  shoulders,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
represent  Adam  Krafft  and  his  assistants,  are  especially  good.    They  bear 
witness  to  the  early  development  of  a  correct  eye  for  portraiture,  traces  of 
which  are  also  seen  in  other  sculptures  of  that  period.    The  sepulchral 
monuments,  for  instance,  were  ornamented  with  Gothic  leaf  and  scroll  work 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  drapery,  unless  the  costume  was 
dictated  by  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  angular,  and  mechanically  drawn  ; 
but  the  faces  generally  displayed  a  vigorous  and  animated  life.   As  an  exam- 
ple, a  work  of  an  unknown  Suabian  master  of  this  period  is  given  in  the- 
illustrations  (127 :  4).    Adam  Krafft  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In 
addition  to  these  authentic  works,  a  number  of  other  Nuremberg  sculptures 
are  ascribed  to  him,  among  which  is  the  graceful  Madonna,  which,  according 
to  a  local  custom,  ornamented  the  corner  of  a  house  (125:  3).    The  name 
of  Adam  Krafft  has  not  been  brought  into  prominence  by  local  patriotism 
alone.    A  comparison  of  his  works  with  those  of  his  contemporaries  will 
support  his  right  to  be  rated  above  many  of  his  fellow-artists.    Even  Til- 
man  Riemenschneider,  who  is  first  mentioned  in  1483,  with  all  his  merit, 
will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  Nuremberg  master.    Wiirzburg  was-  the 
principal  scene  of  Riemenschneider's  activity ;  although  his  most  celebrated 
work,  the  tomb  of  Henry  II.  and  his  wife  Kunigunda,  was  executed  for 
the  cathedral  at  Bamberg.    The  figures,  of  heroic  size,  rest  upon  a  sar- 
cophagus ornamented  with  reliefs.    The  example  of  his  work  given  in  the 
illustrations  (125 :  7)  is  taken  from  a  church  at  Maidbrunn,  near  Wurz- 
burg, where  it  appears  in  large  dimensions ;  and  it  proves  that  he  was  more 
successful  in  delineating  single  heads  than  in  massing  his  groups. 

Michael  Wohlgemuth,  who,  next  to  Adam  Krafft,  is  the  best  known 
representative  of  early  Nuremberg  art,  used  to  be  considered  the  type  of 
the  narrow-minded  and  uncouth  artisan  who  simply  executed  the  orders 
of  his  customers  according  to  their  wishes,  without  doing  justice  to  his  art  or 
individuality.  Recent  investigation,  however,  has  placed  Wohlgemuth  in  a 
more  pleasing  light,  and  has  greatly  enhanced  his  artistic  importance. 
Nevertheless,  much  of  the  history  of  both  his  inner  life  and  his  outward 
circumstances  remains  unrevealed.    According  to  the  usual  version,  Wohl- 
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gemuth  was  born  in  Nuremberg  in  14:54,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age  in  1519. 
Criticism  upon  his  work  is  rendered  difficult  in  consequence  of  Ins  having 
maintained  a  large  studio  for  the  production  of  large  altar-pieces,  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  between  the  work  done  by  his 
workmen  and  that  done  by  himself.  He  executed  an  altar-piece  for  the 
churcli  in  Hof,  the  wings  of  which  are  now  in  Munich;  the  Perringsddrfer 
altar-piece  for  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  at  Nuremberg,  the  wings  of 
which  are  now  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Moritz  in  Nuremberg ;  and  altar-pieces 
for  the  municipal  church  in  Schwabach,  and  for  St.  Mary's  in  Zwickau. 
The  interior  of  this  altar-piece  is  occupied  by  nine  life-size  painted  statues: 
the  wings  were  filled  by  Wohlgemuth  with  scenes  from  the  childhood  and 
Passion  of  Christ.  The  Nativity  is  given  in  the  illustrations  (222  :  4). 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  woodcuts  by  Wohlgemuth  and  by  his 
stepson  Wilhelm  Pleidenwurf  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ornamentation  of 
Schedel's  "Chronicle  of  the  AVorld  "  (149:J).  His  greatest  claim  to  wider 
celebrity,  however,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Albert  Hiirer  received  from 
him  his  artistic  training. 


II.  —  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  IN  THE  SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


1.  Albert  Diirer  and  Peter  Vischer. 

Albert  Durer  wrested  his  greatness  from  the  hands  of  fate  after  many 
struggles  and  a  life  of  unremitting  toil.  While  he  enjoyed  no  mean  reputa- 
tion even  among  his  fellow-citizens,  he  nevertheless  was  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances from  making  any  permanent  and  influential  advances  in  his  art. 
In  his  own  department  of  painting,  the  system  of  apprenticeship  had  been 
so  widely  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  immense  altar-pieces, 
that  any  artist  who  attempted  to  eschew  the  assistance  of  his  subordinates, 
and  to  put  into  his  work  the  whole  depth  and  strength  of  his  own  creative 
fancy,  found  himself  entirely  at  sea.  This  fact  may  account  for  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  large  altar-pictures  which  Diirer  left  behind  him. 
He  was  surrounded  by  friends  of  great  learning,  who  were  filled  by  an  intense 
desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  classical  antiquity,  and  were 
penetrated  withal  by  poetic  feeling.  Nevertheless,  that  which  Willibald 
Pirkheimer  and  the  rest  of  the  Humanists  called  poetry  was  chiefly  scholarly 
allegory,  which  had  little  inspiration  for  an  artistic  mind;  and  their  influence 
was  one  doubly  dangerous  for  a  man  like  Diirer,  who  was  himself  well  inclined 
to  learning,  and  was  fond  of  pursuing  subtile  investigations  and  of  studying 
out  abstract  prob'ems.  Even  his  contemporaries  boasted  that  the  art  of 
painting  was  the  least  of  his  talents.  The  many-sidedness  of  his  interests, 
and  his  fondness  for  founding  his  art  upon  general  scientific  principles, 
remind  us  of  the  universality  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci's  genius.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  his  career  he  busied  himself  in  studies  of  the  proportions  of 
the  h  um an  form ;  and  he  continued  these  studies  without  interruption  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  without  ever  completing  and  perfecting  them.  The  "  Four 
Books  upon  Human  Proportion  "  were  not  given  to  the  press  until  after  his 
death.  In  comparison  with  this  work  Durer's  two  earlier  writings,  entitled 
"Directions  for  Measuring  by  the  Circle  and  the  Right  Line"  (1525),  and 
"  Studies  on  the  Fortifications  of  Towns,  Castles,  and  other  Places,"  are  of 
comparatively  little  artistic  value.  He  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  theories 
which  he  had  laid  down  concerning  the  proportions  of  the  human  frame  by 
several  pictures.  The  engraving  of  Adam  and  Eve  (1504)  was  intended  to 
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typify  his  standard  of  proportion ;  and  in  another  engraving,  which  repre- 
sents a  knight  riding  through  a  wilderness,  undeterred  by  fear  of  death  or 
of  hell  (known  as  "  The  Knight,  Death,  and  the  Devil  "),  he  also  had  reference 
to  his  earlier  studies  upon  a  well-proportioned  rider.  In  his  writings  Diirer 
took  his  stand,  almost  without  reservation,  upon  the  platform  of  the  Renais- 
sance. With  him  correctness  and  beauty  of  proportion  evidently  form  the 
principal  consideration,  even  from  an  a'sthetic  point  of  view.  In  his  artistic 
creations,  however,  he  did  not  bow  unreservedly  nor  rashly  before  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance ;  although  in  his  early  days  he  employed  the  forms  of 
classic  architecture  for  decoration.  His  own  inclinations  and  the  local  tra- 
ditions of  his  home  left  him,  for  the  most  part,  to  his  own  devices,  —  devices 
which  were  no  longer  akin  to  the  art  methods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  which 
also  held  aloof  from  the  Renaissance  already  established  in  Italy.  lie  was 
loath  to  give  up  angular  and  broken  folds,  for  example,  in  the  treatment  of 
drapery.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  a  simple  and  correct,  but  merely  super- 
ficial, reproduction  of  natural  types;  but,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  exalt  his 
types  into  the  realm  of  the  universal  and  the  ideal,  as  the  contemporary 
Italian  artists  did.  On  the  contrary,  he  heightened  such  details  as  were 
characteristic,  and  emphasized  individual  expression.  For  this  reason  he 
was  less  successful  with  the  heads  of  young  women  and  the  forms  of  chil- 
dren, which  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  such  exaggeration,  than  with 
the  pictures  of  mature  men,  branded  by  fate  with  strongly  marked  features 
of  a  vigorous  and  expressive  stamp.  Diirer  expended  the  greatest  care  upon 
his  coloring.  Many  of  his  pictures  display  careful  painting,  which  is  worthy 
of  our  admiration  ;  but  he  did  not  always  understand  how  to  harmonize 
vivid  tones,  nor  how  to  avoid  harshness  of  color.  He  attained  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  his  painting  during  two  periods  of  his  life  alone,  —  in 
that  immediately  succeeding  his  Venetian  journey  (1506),  and  again  in  the 
evening  of  his  life,  when  he  himself  frankly  acknowledged  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  been  much  too  fond  of  highly  colored  pictures  and  strange  and  fright- 
ful forms.  While  Diirer  was  not  gifted  by  nature  with  so  rich  a  sense  of 
color  as  were  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  completely  outstripped  them 
in  his  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  landscape.  His  backgrounds  are  clear 
in  composition,  his  distant  views  are  veiled  in  mist,  and  light  and  shade  and 
dusky  twilight  are  effectively  alternated.  Diirer's  power  of  invention  seems 
absolutely  incomparable.  No  other  artist  of  his  time  sent  forth  such  a  stream 
of  original  fancies,  and  none  of  them  had  at  his  command  such  a  vast  array 
of  expressive  forms.  With  the  exception  of  certain  youthful  productions, 
almost  all  his  compositions  were  entirely  his  own.  His  inventive  power  was 
inexhaustible.  Even  when  he  treated  the  same  subject  several  times,  he  was 
always  ready  to  approach  it  from  a  new  side.  This  creative  power  stood 
him  in  as  good  stead  whether  he  drew  single  figures  and  character  sketches, 
or  painted  idyllic  scenes  or  dramatic  subjects  lull  of  pathos  and  passionate 
life.  His  contemporaries  fully  appreciated  tins  side  of  his  genius,  and  bor- 
rowed from  Durer  with  the  utmost  industry.    It  is  for  this  reason  that 
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Diirer's  drawings  are  of  such  great  significance  in  any  consideration  of  his 
work.  They  are  the  most  direct  expressions  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
truest  reproductions  of  his  conceptions ;  and  they  display  his  inventive  genius 
in  all  its  wealth.  The  care  with  which  Diirer  elaborated  many  of  them  also 
shows  us  that  he  considered  them  the  equals  of  his  other  productions.  But 
historical  methods  are  perhaps  especially  justifiable  in  the  study  of  the  life  of 
a  man  whose  days  were  passed  in  unremitting  effort  and  endeavor  after  per- 
fection, and  in  the  ever  deeper  development  of  his  artistic  powers. 

Albert  Diirer's  ancestors  came  from  Hungary,  and  were  perhaps  of  Magyar 
blood,  and  of  some  noble  family.  According  to  a  not  improbable  conjecture, 
they  bore  the  name  of  Ajt6s  (Thiire  in  German,  Door  in  English),  and  lived 
in  Ajtds,  near  Gyula.  The  Diirer  coat-of-arms,  an  open  door,  bears  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  this  supposition.  Diirer's  father,  Albrecht,  who  was  a 
goldsmith,  came  to  Nuremberg  in  his  peregrinations  in  1455,  and  finally 
settled  there.  He  married  Barbara  Holper,  the  daughter  of  a  goldsmith ; 
and,  of  the  eighteen  children  which  she  bore  him,  our  Albert  Diirer  was  the 
second  (May  '21,  1471).  He  was  educated  in  his  father's  trade,  and  entered 
Michael  Wohlgemuth 's  studio  in  1486.  We  possess  examples  of  Diirer's 
early  artistic  skill  in  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  he  drew  in  his  thirteenth 
year  (in  the  Albertina,  the  celebrated  collection  of  drawings  and  engravings 
of  the  Archduke  Albert  in  Vienna),  and  in  a  Madonna  with  angels,  executed 
in  the  following  year  (in  the  collection  of  engravings  in  Berlin).  When  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age  (1490)  Diirer  set  out  upon  his  travels,  which 
removed  him  from  his  native  town  until  Pentecost  in  1494.  His  destination 
is  not  fully  known.  Old  authorities  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  went  to  Col- 
mar,  whither  he  was  attracted  by  Schongauer's  studio,  and  to  Strasburg. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Diirer  also  visited  Venice  at  this  time.  At  all 
events,  he  became  acquainted  with  engravings  of  Mantegna,  which  he  copied. 
It  was  either  during  or  soon  after  this  journey  that  he  came  into  close  con- 
tact with  another  painter,  Jacopo  dei  Barbari  (also  called  Jacob  Walch), 
whose  mysterious  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  proportions  made  him  an 
object  of  no  little  envy  to  the  young  Diirer.  Immediately  after  his  return 
Diirer  married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  Hans  Frey,  a  wealthy  burgher  who 
had  engaged  in  business  of  various  kinds,  and  established  his  own  household. 
The  marriage  has  been  represented  by  some  of  his  friends  as  an  unhappy 
one.  Among  the  works  which  he  executed  in  the  nineties  may  be  mentioned 
several  portraits,  —  the  so-called  Dresden  altar-piece  (Mary  in  adoration 
before  the  sleeping  Child  in  the  centre,  and  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Sebastian 
on  the  two  wings)  and  others;  and  especial  note  must  be  taken  of  the  great 
series  of  woodcuts,  the  Apocalypse,  in  fifteen  plates.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Diirer  employed  the  art  of  the  engraver  on  wood,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
order  to  embody  a  consecutive  series  of  compositions.  While  in  many  cases 
the  knife  of  the  engraver  brought  out  the  lines  of  Diirer's  drawing  but 
harshly  and  crudely,  wood-engraving,  nevertheless,  remained  an  incomparable 
medium  for  the  dissemination  of  the  products  of  Diirer's  imagination. 
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Wood-engraving  was  ennobled  by  Diirer,  and  was  installed  by  him  as  one 
of  the  effective  methods  of  artistic  expression.  The  cut  of  the  Four  Riders 
from  the  Apocalypse,  of  which  a  reduced  copy  is  given  in  the  illustrations 
(226:  1),  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  characteristic 
elements  of  Diirer's  art  were  retained  by  wood-engraving.  The  figures  press 
forward  in  stern  wrath  to  the  annihilation  of  the  human  race.  The  sub- 
limity of  his  imagination  is  seen  in  its  perfection  in  this  plate.  Diirer  found 
wood-engraving  so  convenient  for  the  reproduction  of  his  fertile  and  poetic 
compositions,  that  he  concluded,  after  the  completion  of  his  Apocalypse  in 
1498,  to  publish  the  Passion  and  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  in  two  series  of  large 
woodcuts.  In  the  "  Greater  Passion  "  Durer  brought  the  dramatic  element 
to  the  fore.  The  emotions  of  the  excited  multitude  are  sketched  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  appear  vividly  before  our  eyes  ;  and  the  treatment  abounds 
in  striking  contrasts.  In  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  Diirer  leads  us  into  the 
realm  of  the  idyllic.  His  deep  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  landscape 
stood  him  here  in  good  stead,  and  the  introduction  of  local  Nuremberg 
scenery  into  his  compositions  interferes  but  slightly  with  the  general  effect. 
Diirer's  reproduction  of  the  accessories  of  his  own  time  is  chiefly  noticeable 
in  the  cuts  representing  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  the  scene  being  laid  in 
the  chamber  of  a  German  burgher's  wife,  and  in  the  "Repose  in  Egypt" 
(much  reduced  in  225  :  2).  The  latter  presents  to  our  view  a  country  farm, 
where  the  good  carpenter  busily  plies  his  trade,  while  the  happy  mother  spins 
industriously  by  the  cradle  of  her  Child.  The  "  Repose  in  Egypt  "  is  one  of 
the  few  productions  of  Durer  in  which  true  humor  found  free  expression. 
The  cherubs  gathering  up  the  shavings  are  delightful.  In  the  Visitation 
(225 :  3)  and  in  the  Flight  into  Egypt  the  landscape  background  is  treated 
with  loving  care.  These  series  of  woodcuts,  augmented  by  a  third  series 
known  as  the  "Lesser  Passion,"  which  depicted  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in 
thirty-seven  scenes,  were  not  completed  and  published  until  several  years  had 
passed.  The  delay  was  caused  by  Diirer's  journey  to  Venice  at  the  close  of 
150-">, —  a  journey  which  made  a  great  impression  upon  his  life,  lie  remained 
in  Venice  for  a  year  and  more.  The  letters  which  Durer  wrote  to  Willibald 
Pirkheimer  are  still  in  our  possession,  and  give  us  an  excellent  insight  into 
his  moods,  his  life,  and  studies  among  the  Italians.  The  principal  monument 
to  his  activity  there  is  the  Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands,  —  painted  at  the  re- 
quest of  German  merchants  for  the  altar  in  their  Church  of  S.  Bartolommeo, 
and  afterward  bought  by  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and  carried  to  Prague,  where 
it  is  still  preserved  in  the  collection  of  pictures  in  the  Convent  of  Strahow. 
The  Madonna  sits  enthroned  with  the  Child  before  a  tapestry,  and  an  angel 
reposes  at  her  feet  playing  upon  a  lute.  On  either  side  kneel  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  and  the  representatives  of  the  Church,  who  are  being  crowned 
with  roses  by  the  Madonna,  the  Child,  and  St.  Dominic,  the  latter  being  the 
patron  saint  of  the  festival.  Diirer  left  Venice  with  regret.  "  Ah,  how  I  shall 
shiver  after  this  sunshine  !  Here  I  am  a  gentleman  :  at  home  I  am  only  a 
hanger-on,"  he  wrote  bitterly  to  his  friend  Pirkheimer.    Nevertheless,  the 
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following  years  opened  to  him  a  greater  career  even  in  his  own  home,  and 
rich  opportunities  were  offered  him  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  painter.  It 
is  not  known  who  ordered  the  diptych  of  Adam  and  Eve,  now  in  the  Pitti 
Palace.    Diirer  here  endeavored  to  incorporate  his  ideal  of  beautiful  form  in 
the  figures  of  the  first  human  pair.    In  1509  Diirer  composed  a  large  altar- 
piece,  with  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  in  the  central  panel,  for  a  Frankfort 
cloth-merchant,  Jacob  Heller  by  name.    Unfortunately  this  central  panel 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  we  know  it  only  through  a  copy  by  Jobst  llarrich. 
This  loss  is  the  more  unfortunate,  since  we  know,  from  the  numerous  extant 
studies  and  letters  of  Diirer,  the  care  with  which  the  artist  perfected  the 
picture.    It  is  true  that  we  have  the  greater  part  of  the  wings  of  the  altar- 
piece,  but  his  associates  undoubtedly  executed  much  of  the  work  upon 
them.    The  panel  which  Diirer  executed  in  1511  for  the,  chapel  in  the  Ean- 
dauer  foundation  of  the  House  of  the  Twelve  Brothers  in  Nuremberg  is 
inferior  to  the  Heller  altar-piece  in  size,  but  not  in  artistic  value.  The 
fact  that  Diirer  even  made  the  design  for  the  carved  frame  (174:  1)  testifies 
to  the  esteem  in  which  he  himself  held  this  work.    The  painting  which  is 
known  as  the  Trinity  (225:  1)  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  in  Vienna. 
Above  hovers  the  Triune  God,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  multitude  of  saints. 
Below,  closing  the  circle  of  the  saints  about  the  Trinity,  the  members  of 
the  Christian  Church  kneel  in  prayer,  led  by  Pope  and  Emperor.   Still  lower, 
in  the  midst  of  a  broad  landscape  near  the  banks  of  a  body  of  water,  stands 
the  artist  himself,  clad  in  a  magnificent  fur  cloak,  and  leaning  upon  a  tablet. 
A  clear  and  effective  scheme  of  color,  which  harmonizes  well  with  the  super- 
natural scene,  is  combined  with  the  consummate  characterization  of  the  various 
figures  and  the  ideal  flight  of  the  composition.    The  history  of  the  next  few 
years  shows  us  Diirer  busy  with  the  burin,  and  with  his  attempts  to  advance 
the  art  of  engraving  on  copper  to  a  higher  plane.    He  sketched  with  the 
needle,  etched  the  plates,  and  brought  out  those  wonderful  prints,  the  Knight, 
Death,  and  the  Devil  (1513),  Melancolia,  and  St  Jerome  in  his  Cell  (1511). 
These  plates  testify  both  to  his  complete  mastery  of  the  art,  and  to  the  tend- 
ency of  his  imagination  to  profound  speculation.    The  most  graceful  of 
his  Madonnas  were  also  drawn  during  this  period.    Tn  other  pictures  Durer 
seems  to  emphasize  the  matronly  element  too  strongly,  and  retains  the  fea- 
tures of  his  local  models;  but  in  the  Madonna  in  the  engraving  which  rep- 
resents the  mother,  seated  under  a  tree,  reaching  a  pear  to  the  Child  (1511), 
and  in  the  Mary  in  another  engraving  in  which  the  mother  presses  the 
Child  to  her  bosom  and  lays  her  cheek  against  his  head  (1513),  he  has  de- 
picted ideal  characters,  and  has  portrayed  the  happiness  of  the  mother  with 
the  most  delicate  feeling.    His  masterpiece  in  the  line  of  wood-engraving, 
the  large  cut  of  the  Trinity,  was  also  drawn  during  this  period  (1511). 

Although  up  to  this  time  Diirer  had  enjoyed  no  aristocratic  patronage, 
—  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise  being  the  only  one  to  favor  him  with 
commissions,  —  his  circumstances  were  about  to  change  in  this  respect. 
From  the  year  1512  he  found  himself  in  closer  relations  with  the  Emperor 
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Maximilian.  But  the  friendship  of  the  prince  did  not  result  so  favorably 
as  he  expected.  Purer  was  intrusted  with  the  thankless  task  of  putting 
into  pictorial  form  the  allegorical  glorification  of  the  Emperor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  prolix  programme  devised  by  the  Emperor's  learned 
friends.  The  triumph  of  the  Emperor  was  to  be  depicted,  according  to  a 
fancy  then  much  in  vogue,  with  all  the  extravagance  of  allegoric  poetry; 
and  it  was  to  be  enlivened  by  scenes  from  the  eventful  life  of  the  monarch. 
Heralds  and  subjects  bearing  trophies  and  the  crowns  of  the  victor,  and  the 
representatives  of  many  nations,  advanced  in  a  long  triumphal  train,  pre- 
ceding a  magnificently  decorated  triumphal  car,  in  which  sat  the  Emperor 
and  his  family;  and  an  immense  triumphal  arch  completed  the  work.  The 
fact  that  this  Triumph  was  to  be  executed  on  wood  shows  the  influential 
position  which  wood-engraving  had  attained  in  German  art.  Purer  worked 
industriously  at  the  composition,  sketched  several  groups  for  the  triumphal 
procession,  drew  the  triumphal  car,  and  committed  all  the  blocks,  ninety- 
two  in  Number,  into  the  hands  of  Hieronymus  Andrea;,  to  be  engraved 
according  to  his  directions.  Another  task  which  lie  undertook  at  the 
Emperor's  request  is  much  more  pleasing  than  the  Triumph,  a  composition 
often  somewhat  lacking  in  feeling  Emperor  Maximilian  ordered  a  prayer- 
book  made  for  his  exclusive  use,  and  had  it  luxuriously  printed  by  Schbn- 
sperger  in  Augsburg.  Purer  decorated  the  pages  with  ornamental  borders, 
and  in  this  work  his  fancy  had  free  play.  He  surrounded  the  pages  with 
calligraphic  flourishes,  which  .sometimes  passed  into  leaf-work ;  and  he  gave 
a  sort  of  free  translation  of  the  content  of  the  prayers  in  the  drawings 
which  he  interpolated,  and  which  sometimes  represented  figures  full  of 
strong  purpose,  and  sometimes  simple,  humorous  scenes.  The  example  given 
in  the  illustrations  (224:  :})  is  a  combination  of  the  motifs  from  two 
pages,  taken  from  the  original  prayer-book,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Munich. 

After  the  death  of  Emperor  Maximilian,  Purer  was  obliged  to  contrive 
some  means  of  getting  the  payment  of  his  pension  indorsed  by  the  Emperor's 
successor.  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  in  the  Netherlands;  and  so.  in  .July, 
1520,  Purer  set  out  upon  the  road  thither,  with  his  wife  and  servant  and 
a  goodly  store  of  his  drawings  The  journal  which  Purer  kept  during  this 
journey  has  been  preserved.  We  read  in  it  of  the  manifold  honors  which 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  especially  by  the  Antwerp  painters,  and  of  numer- 
ous portraits  which  he  drew,  and  smaller  pictures  which  he  painted.  When 
he  returned  home,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  he  found  his  native  city  and 
all  his  friends  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Possessed 
of  a  keen  and  earnest  spirit,  ami  with  his  profound  religious  feeling,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  remain  unmoved.  While  he  was  still  in  the 
Netherlands,  he  had  been  greatly  excited  at  the  (false)  report  of  Luther's 
imprisonment.  Like  a  true  artist,  he  gave  his  creed  an  artistic  form. 
In  1526  he  gave  to  the  Nuremberg  Council  a  diptych  on  which  he  had  painted 
the  apostles  John  and  Peter  and  Paul  and  Mark  (224 :  2),  in  which  John 
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and  Paul  were  the  principal  figures.  While  John  (clad  in  a  red  mantle) 
gazes  in  meditation  upon  the  open  book  which  he  holds  in  his  hands,  Paul 
(clothed  in  white)  has  closed  the  book,  and,  seizing  his  sword  with  a  strong 
hand,  looks  forth  in  righteous  indignation  from  the  picture.  Investigation 
of  the  truth,  and  a  manly  defence  of  its  principles, — these  are  plainly  evi- 
denced by  the  character  and  expression  of  the  apostles ;  and  Diirer  evidently 
drew  both  figures  with  these  thoughts  in  view.  Diirer's  purpose  was  made 
still  more  evident  by  the  texts  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  underneath 
the  pictures.  These  have  been  detached  from  the  original  panels  in  Munich, 
and  are  now  appended  to  the  copies  in  Nuremberg. 

While  the  Four  Apostles,  which  are  often  called  the  "  Four  Tempera- 
ments," form  a  precious  monument  to  the  religious  convictions  of  the 
master,  they  are  also  a  living  testimony  to  his  triumphant  victory  over  all 
the  earlier  formal  limitations  of  his  art.  The  fine  and  careful  execution 
which  marked  his  earlier  work  remains;  but  a  sculpturesque  element  is 
introduced  by  the  shading-off  of  color  in  the  drapery ;  and,  moreover,  the 
essential  and  typical  characteristics  are  more  clearly  and  effectively  empha- 
sized in  the  conception  of  the  heads,  as  is  seen  from  the  popular  designation 
of  the  four  apostles  as  the  "Temperaments."  This  advance  is  also  visible 
in  the  portrait  of  the  old  Hieronymus  Ilolzschuher,  painted  at  the  same 
time.  Diirer's  character  sketches  and  portraits  are  the  best  indication  of 
the  direction  which  his  imagination  took  in  his  later  years.  He  died  in 
1528,on  the  6th  of  April,  —  the  very  month  and  day  of  Raphael's  death. 
He  was  but  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  but  he  had  been  a  sufferer  from  disease 
for  some  time. 

Fellow-painters  were  attracted  to  Diirer's  studio  at  an  early  date.  Even 
before  Diirer's  journey  to  Venice,  Hans  Leonard  Schfiuffelein  ( 1476 V-l 540), 
who  came  from  Nordlingen,  entered  his  studio.  He  developed  unusual 
fertility  in  the  line  of  wood-engraving  (223 :  5),  but  settled  in  Nordlingen 
after  1515,  and  became  favorably  known  as  a  painter  in  his  native  place, 
as  is  evidenced  by  his  frescos  in  the  town  hall,  his  Judith  and  Holofernes, 
and  his  altar-piece  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  cathedral.  Hans 
von  Culmbach  (d.  about  1522),  who  was  originally  a  pupil  of  Jacopo  dei 
Barbari,  also  worked  for  a  time  in  Diirer's  studio.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (226  :  4),  which  suggests  Diirer  in  com- 
position, and  is  remarkable  for  the  soft  brilliancy  and  delicate  harmonies  of 
its  color.  Hans  Springinklee  (d.  1540),  who  was  prized  as  an  illuminator 
and  a  draughtsman  on  wood,  was  also  brought  under  Diirer's  influence. 
Among  the  pupils  of  Diirer's  later  days,  the  most  prominent  is  Georg  Pencz, 
who  worked  independently  after  1523,  and  died  in  poverty  in  1550.  We 
have  several  portraits  from  his  hand,  but  he  was  most  active  as  an  engraver. 
He  was  especially  fond  of  executing  series  of  plates,  such  as  his  Celebrated 
Lovers,  his  series  of  representations  of  the  evil  influence  of  women,  his 
histories  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  (225 :  4),  of  Tobias,  and  others.  The  two 
Behams  are  naturally  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  name  of  Georg 
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Pencz  (Sebald  Beham,  1500  to  about  1550;  Barthel  Behani,  1502-40).  All 
three  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Carlstadt  and  Thomas  Miinzer  in 
1524,  and  were  brought  before  the  council  for  heresy.  Sebald  Beham  led  a 
restless  life,  until  he  settled  in  Frankfort  in  1534.  A  large  number  of 
woodcuts  and  engravings  (223:  8;  224:  8-10),  among  which  the  repre- 
sentations of  rough  peasant  life  are  especially  attractive  by  reason  of  their 
fresh  and  animated  character  sketches,  were  sent  out  from  the  studio  of 
this  facile  and  rapid  artist.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  paintings  is  a  table- 
top  containing  the  history  of  Bathsheba,  now  in  the  Louvre.  Barthel 
Beham  settled  in  Munich  in  1527,  and  entered  the  service  of  Duke  William 
of  Bavaria,  a  fact  which  explains  the  great  number  of  portraits  of  princes 
(223 :  7)  from  his  hand.  The  origin  of  a  series  of  altar-pictures  which  is 
attributed  to  him  is  not  accuiately  determined.  Barthel  Beham  was  also 
an  engraver  on  copper;  and  he  drew  not  only  biblical  and  mythological 
scenes,  and  scenes  from  daily  life  (224 :  7),  but  also  sketched  many  orna- 
ments for  goldsmiths  and  workers  in  metal,  in  imitation  of  Italian  exam- 
ples. It  was  in  consequence  of  this  feature  in  their  work  that  the  two 
Behams,  and  several  of  the  engravers  associated  with  them,  received  the 
name  of  the  Little  Masters.  They  all  possessed  the  same  skilfully  handled 
technique,  so  that  even  their  smallest  cuts  show  clearness  and  sharpness  of 
outline;  and  they  also  displayed  a  leaning  to  the  decorative  motifs  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  a  closer  approach  to  the  industrial  arts.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  German  art  of  this  period  was  rooted  in  the  burgher  life  of  the 
cities,  and  was  almost  exclusively  supported  by  the  burgher  class.  The 
stories  then  in  vogue,  which  were  sometimes  of  biblical  and  sometimes  of 
profane  and  mythologic  import,  but  of  homely,  though  honest  and  spirited 
conceptions,  were  excellently  suited  to  such  a  public.  We  are  involuntarily 
reminded  of  the  numerous  tales  of  the  Nuremberg  poet  Hans  Sachs,  who 
found  his  mirror  in  pictorial  art,  not,  indeed,  in  Diirer,  but  in  the  so-called 
Little  Masters.  The  group  of  the  Little  Masters,  however,  cannot  be  sharply 
defined ;  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  great  skill  attained  in  en- 
graving on  copper,  and  which  endured  until  the  end  of  the  century,  was 
the  only  noticeable  feature  in  German  graphic  art  after  Diner's  death. 

The  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  landscape  still  survived,  as  is  shown 
by  the  pictures  and  drawings  of  the  busy  Albrecht  Altdorfer,  who  settled 
in  Ratisbon  in  1505,  and  died  there  in  1538.  The  German  artists  also 
maintained  their  reputation  for  truth  of  conception,  firmness  of  drawing, 
and  keenness  of  characterization  in  the  domain  of  portraiture,  as  well  as  in 
the  likenesses  reproduced  in  engravings  on  copper  and  wood.  The  portrait 
of  himself  by  Jacob  Binck  (225 :  5)  may  serve  as  an  example  of  their 
work.  This  artist  was  a  zealous  engraver  on  metal  in  his  earlier  years,  but 
afterward  appeared  in  Copenhagen  as  a  portrait-painter.  The  portraits  of 
Heinrich  Aldegrever  of  Soest  (1502  to  after  1555),  who  was  a  brave  champion 
of  the  Reformation  in  his  own  home,  also  betray  a  skilful  hand.  Many 
influences  combined  in  the  formation  of  his  method.    He  shows  that  he 
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studied  Diirer,  especially  in  the  technique  of  engraving,  in  which  he  was 
especially  strong.  We  have  almost  three  hundred  engravings  by  him  upon 
religious  (224 :  4)  and  profane  subjects.  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  Wed- 
ding Processions  is  given  in  the  illustrations  (224:  5).  Aldegrever,  who 
waseducated  as  a  goldsmith,  also  developed  much  facility  as  an  engraver 
of  ornament  (175:  10). 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  most  important  work  of  Lucas  Cranach 
(1472-1553)  was  done  in  the  line  of  portraiture.  Master  Lucas,  whose 
name  was  Muller,  and  not  Sunder  as  it  is  often  written,  is  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  his  birthplace,  —  Kronach  in  Franconia.  He  owed  his  great 
popularity  to  his  friendly  relations  with  the  reformers  of  the  time,  to  his 
burgher  virtues,  and  especially  to  the  touching  devotion  which  he  displayed 
toward  his  sovereign,  the  unfortunate  Elector  John  Frederick.  Moreover, 
the  character  of  the  persons  whom  In-  painted,  among  whom'  were  numbered 
Luther  (223-  3),  Melanchthon,  and  Katharina  von  Bora,  rivet  our  attention, 
and  make  us  forget  the  limits  of  his  artistic  genius.  His  subjects  were 
very  varied.  They  comprise  religious  conceptions  (223:  2,  4),  mythological 
figures,  such  as  Venus  and  Cupid,  and  humorous  whims,  such  as  the  Foun- 
tain of  Life.  The  world  of  form  at  his  command  was  of  much  less  com- 
pass. He  repeated  current  types,  and  always  introduced  the  same  features. 
He  was  fond  of  brilliant  coloring,  and  blended  his  tones  with  the  greatest 
care,  so  that  his  canvases  appeared  to  have  been  covered  by  a  single  move- 
ment of  the  brush.  His  drawing  was  clear,  but  not  always  correct ;  and  he 
was  not  always  able  to  harmonize  his  colors.  Lucas  Cranach  can  never  be 
compared  to  Diirer,  who  far  surpassed  him  in  the  depth  and  richness  of  his 
imagination,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  inventive  resource.  Durer  might 
be  more  justly  compared  to  his  counterpart  in  another  branch  of  art,  Peter 
Vischer,  the  worker  in  bronze.  The  Nuremberg  school  of  painting  reached 
its  highest  point  in  Diirer ;  while  Peter  Vischer  marked  the  close  of  the 
development  of  Nuremberg  sculpture.  Many  of  the  events  of  the  life  of 
the  master  are  still  problematical  and  indeterminate  According  to  the 
usually  accepted  belief,  Peter  Vischer  was  born  about  1455.  He  attained  a 
good  old  age,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1529.  It  is  certainly  very 
remarkable  that  in  his  old  age,  after  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  he 
should  have  experienced  an  entire  conversion  in  his  artistic  views  and  in  his 
perception  of  outline,  and  should  have  made  himself  familiar  with  an  entirely 
new  world  of  form.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  held 
fast  to  the  traditional  Gothic  style ;  but  in  his  later  days  he  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  conver- 
sion was  due  to  the  elastic  nature  of  the  master,  or  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  his  son  Hermann  went  to  Rome  in  1515  to  study  art,  and  drew 
the  attention  of  his  father  and  brothers,  who  were  meanwhile  busy  in  the 
foundery,  to  the  Italian  examples.  Another  circumstance  has  been  differ- 
ently interpreted.  We  know  that  Peter  Vischer  was  at  first  in  company 
with  his  father,  and  then  worked  alone,  and  still  later  carried  on  the  foundery 
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with  the  aid  of  his  sons.  Was  he  simply  a  foundery-man,  who  prepared  the 
models  and  looked  after  the  casting  ?  or  did  he  also  draw  the  designs  for  his 
works?  In  some  cases  Peter  Vischer  worked  under  the  supervision  of 
others ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  cast  the  monument  of  Count  Eitel 
Frederick  II.  of  Hohenzollern.  Purer  made  the  sketch  for  the  tombstone 
given  in  the  illustrations  (127  :  1),  which  resembles  very  closely  that  of 
Count  Hermann  von  Ilenneberg.  Those  cases  in  which  his  work  was 
original  are  not  always  easy  to  determine.  At  all  events,  the  works  sent 
out  from  Peter  Vischer's  workrooms  formed  a  turning-point  in  the  art  of 
Nuremberg,  and  even  in  German  art.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  num- 
ber. Vischer's  fame  had  spread  to  Breslau  and  Cracow,  to  Meissen  and 
Liibeck,  so  that  he  was  at  once  thought  of  whenever  the  question  came  up 
of  ordering  large  sepulchral  monuments,  the  principal  production  of  early 
German  sculpture.  Peter  Vischer's  co-operation  was  demanded  (1313) 
even  in  the  execution  of  the  mighty  monument  which  Emperor  Max 
set  up  during  his  lifetime  in  the  court  church  at  Innsbruck,  some  of 
the  statues  which  surround  the  tomb  having  been  cast  in  his  foundery.  The 
tomb  of  Archbishop  Ernst  of  Magdeburg  (126 :  5)  is  given  as  an  example 
of  Peter  Vischer's  earlier  manner.  Heraldic  devices  and  statuettes  fill  the 
Gothic  niches  on  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  the  statue  of  the  arch- 
bishop lies  in  full  relief  upon  the  lid.  The  chief  work  of  his  life  was  the 
world-renowned  Tomb  of  St.  Sebald  (126:  4).  The  churchwardens  had 
concerned  themselves  for  some  time  in  the  matter  of  erecting  a  tabernacle 
over  the  silver  coffin  of  the  saint,  and  a  sketch  had  been  drawn  in  1488 ; 
but  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  delayed.  It  was  not  until  1307  that  the 
work  was  committed  to  Peter  Vischer's  hands ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons, 
he  completed  it  in  1519.  The  silver  sarcophagus  rests  upon  a  foundation 
which  is  decorated  with  scenes  in  relief  from  the  life  of  St.  Sebald  :  it  is 
surrounded  by  an  architectural  framework,  which  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  affording  a  secure  protection  to  the  silver  coffin,  the  supports  being  set 
very  closely,  and  of  crowning  the  work  with  a  canopy  carried  upon  these 
supports.  The  lower  part  of  this  framework  is  Gothic;  but  the  upper  part 
betrays  a  surrender  to  the  Renaissance.  Pomical  finials  take  the  place  of 
pyramidal  forms,  and  appear  strangely  enough  in  conjunction  with  the 
buttresses  and  flying  buttresses,  and  other  /ww/o-Gothic  details.  While 
the  architecture  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Sebald  displays  a  confusing  mixture 
of  old  and  new  forms,  the  sculpturesque  decoration  is  entirely  in  the  new 
manner.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  childish  figures  and  the  mytho- 
logico-allegoric  forms  upon  the  foundation,  but  also  of  the  figures  of  the 
twelve  prophets  and  apostles  upon  the  supports.  The  latter,  which  are 
executed  in  proportions  larger  than  those  of  the  prophets,  are  especially 
remarkable  for  their  earnest  and  animated  conception,  and  for  the  range  of 
the  character  drawing  displayed  in  them  (127:  3).  The  artist's  familiarity 
with  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  which  increased  with  every  year,  is  also 
visible  in  the  Ratisbon  "  Epitaph,"  erected  in  1321  to  the  memory  of  Mar- 
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garatha  Tucherin.  A  Renaissance  building  appears  in  the  background;  and 
in  the  group  in  the  foreground,  which  represents  the  meeting  of  Christ 
with  the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  the  drapery  and  the  drawing  of  the  heads  are 
plainly  in  imitation  of  the  new  style  (127  :  2).  A  magnificent  grating, 
which  was  ordered  from  Peter  Vischer  by  the  Fuggers  in  1513,  but  which 
was  not  placed  in  the  Nuremberg  Town  Hall  until  1510,  after  it  had  under- 
gone many  vicissitudes,  has  unfortunately  entirely  disappeared  during  this 
century;  and  our  only  means  of  information  concerning  it  are  various  mod- 
ern drawings.  In  later  times  smaller  ornamental  works,  like  the  statuette 
of  an  archer  in  the  Nuremberg  Town  Hall,  and  a  relief  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,  also  found  their  way  into  the  world  from  the  Vischer  foundery. 
The  school  of  Peter  Vischer  found  a  worthy  follower  in  Pancraz  Laben- 
wolf  (1192 ?— 156:)),  to  whom  the  well-known  Man  with  the  Goose  (Giinse- 
mannchen)  is  attributed ;  and  the  art  of  casting  was  maintained  in  Nurem- 
berg with  great  success  until  the  seventeenth  century. 


2.  Hans  Holbein. 

In  the  period  of  the  Reformation  Augsburg  contended  with  Nuremberg 
for  the  palm  in  political  power,  in  the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  and  in  its 
artistic  importance.  One  advantage,  which  had  great  influence  in  the 
development  of  local  art,  was  enjoyed  by  both  the  cities.  The  intercourse 
with  Northern  Italy,  and  especially  with  Venice,  formed  as  important  an 
element  in  the  life  of  Augsburg  as  in  that  of  Nuremberg.  Commerce 
brought  the  two  towns  into  relations  with  Venice,  and  the  upper  classes 
were  introduced  into  the  circle  of  the  Humanists  at  the  universities  of 
Padua  and  Bologna;  and  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  Northern  Italy 
brought  about  a  great  revolution  in  taste,  and  invited  imitation.  The  art 
of  printing  played  the  part  of  mediator  for  Augsburg.  Germans  carried 
the  press  to  Italy,  and  became  acquainted  in  Italy  with  the  tendency  of 
Renaissance  ornament  as  displayed  in  decorative  printing;  and  they  brought 
home  with  them  their  love  for  this  work.  Erhard  Ratdolt,  who  worked  in 
Venice  in  his  younger  years,  but  returned  to  his  native  city  in  14S6,  and 
died  there  in  1528,  was  the  first  in  Augsburg  to  employ  initials  designed 
after  the  Renaissauce.  A  few  decades  later  Augsburg  became  the  head- 
quarters of  printing.  Enterprising  printers  like  Johann  Schonsperger  pre- 
pared editions  of  fine  illustrated  works  with  great  care.  Side  by  side  with 
them  stood  excellent  wood-engravers  like  Jost  Dienecker,  whose  name  often 
occurs  after  1512,  and  such  prominent  draughtsmen  as  H.  Schauffelein 
(Theuerdanck)  and  Daniel  Hopfer,  the  latter  being  untiring  in  the  design 
of  rich  decorated  borders  and  initials.  Hans  Burgkmair  (1473-1531),  who 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Augsburg  painters,  developed  great  resources  as 
an  illustrator.  Burgkmair  was  one  of  the  artists  upon  whom  Emperor 
Max  called  for  assistance  in  his  literary  and  artistic  plans.  A  number  of 
the  plates  of  the  great  Triumphal  Procession  were  by  him,  as  well  as  the 
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illustrations  of  the  fantastic  life  of  the  Emperor,  which  was  composed  by 
Treitzsaurweiu,  under  the  title  "  Weiss  Kunig,"  or  the  Wise  King.  Burgk- 
mair  was  also  the  author  of  several  single  plates,  such  as  Death  the  De- 
stroyer (226:  2),  —  a  composition  which,  having  been  originally  printed 
from  several  plates,  produces  the  effect  of  color  (chiaroscuro).  His  services 
as  a  painter  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine 
at  Augsburg.  A  triptych  in  the  Augsburg  Gallery  dates  from  his  later 
years.  The  central  picture  represents  Christ  on  the  cross;  and  the  wings 
are  filled  by  pictures  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II. — a  remarkably  imposing 
figure  —  and  of  St.  George  (226:  3). 

Augsburg,  however,  owes  its  brilliant  position  in  art  history  to  the  Hol- 
bein family,  who  originated  there,  and  who  for  some  time  maintained  their 
studios  there.  Hans  Holbein  the  elder  was  born  in  Augsburg  somewhere 
between  14G0  and  1170.  We  find  him  married  and  working  at  his  art  in 
the  nineties  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  we  have  no  reliable  information 
as  to  the  name  of  his  teacher,  who  may  have  been  Schongauer.  Like 
Burgkmair,  Holbein  found  many  opportunities  of  displaying  his  talents  in 
the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine.  The  nuns  desired  to  obtain  part  of  the 
income  which  accrued  from  the  visits  of  pilgrims  to  the  seven  churches  of 
Koine.  The  pilgrimage  to  Rome  was  difficult,  and  often  impracticable. 
They  therefore  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  allowing  them  to 
place  pictures  of  these  churches  in  the  cloister  of  the  convent,  before  which 
prayers  might  be  offered  with  the  same  result.  The  Stations  of  the  Cross, 
built  in  imitation  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  trod  by  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  owe 
their  origin  to  a  similar  custom.  The  nuns,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  simple  reproductions  of  the  churches  themselves,  but  extended  the 
representations  to  include  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  patron  saints  of 
the  various  sanctuaries.  The  representations  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  and 
St.  Paul  fell  into  the  hands  of  Holbein;  and  he  painted  in  connection  with 
them  pictures  of  the  Coronation  and  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  and  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  Both  works  are  now  in  the  Augsburg  Gallery. 
Holbein  also  painted  pictures  for  several  other  churches  and  religious  com- 
munities. He  painted  the  Passion  a  number  of  times  in  an  extensive  series 
of  pictures,  in  which  he  closely  followed  the  Passion  Play,  reproducing  in 
his  compositions  the  scenery  and  the  characters  which  had  become  popular 
through  the  dramatic  representations.  It  is  very  strange  that  an  artist  who 
drew  so  many  excellent  likenesses  with  the  silver  point  —  man}-  leaves  from 
his  sketch-book  are  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  of  Engravings  in  Berlin,  and 
in  the  museums  at  Basel,  Copenhagen,  and  elsewhere  —  should  have  painted 
so  few  portraits.  But  the  transformation  which  his  art  underwent  during 
his  later  years  is  still  more  astounding  and  mysterious.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  his  earlier  works  —  such  as  the  panels  from  a  large  altar-picture  now  in 
the  Augsburg  Gallery,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Catharine,  St. 
Peter,  and  others  —  show  steady  progress  both  in  drawing  and  in  conception; 
but  the  Sebastian  altar-piece  in  Munich,  which  is  supposed  to  date  from 
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1516,  is  so  extremely  astonishing  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  attributed  to 
his  son.  The  problem  is  not  solved  by  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  beginner,  however  great  the  beginner's  talents  .nay  have  been.  The 
mastery  which  the  painter  of  the  Sebastian  altar  displays  over  drawing, 
expression,  and  coloring,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  wa*  working  m  an 
entirely  new  world  of  form,  should  be  especially  noted.  A\  hen  the  wings 
are  closed,  the  altar-piece  displays  the  Annunciation  ;  when  they  .are  open, 
the  middle  picture  is  seen  to  be  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (223  :  1); 
while  the  graceful  forms  of  St.  Barbara  and  St.  Elizabeth,  ministering  to 
lepers,  appear  upon  the  side  panels.  In  1516  Hans  Holbein  left  Augsburg 
deeplv  in  debt,  and  wandered  to  Isenheim  in  Alsace,  where  he  died  some 
years  before  1526,  forgotten,  and  without  leaving  behind  a  single  evidence 
of  any  artistic  activity  during  his  period  of  exile. 

The  father  was  far  surpassed  in  fame  and  in  the  extent  of  lus  work  by 
his  son,  who  bore  the  same  name.    Hans  Holbein  the  younger  was  born  in 
1498;  but  our  first  knowledge  of  his  life  and  person  dates  from  the  time 
of  his  appearance  in  Basel  in  1515.    He  was  obliged  to  undertake  works  of 
various  kinds  before  he  attained  preferment.    We  find  him  occupied  with 
the  decoration  of  facades  in  Lucerne  and  Basel :  here  he  painted  a  sign  for 
p.  schoolmaster,  there  a  table-top  (now  in  the  Library  at  Zurich).    He  made 
designs  for  stained  glass,  and  drawings  on  wood  of  title-pages,  borders, 
initials  (227:  7),  and  the  printer's  seals  with  which  many  of  the  printers 
of  Basel  (Froben,  Val.  Curio,  A.  Petri,  and  others)  adorned  their  publications. 
He  was,  however,  brought  into  communication  with  the  Humanists,  and 
especially  with  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  at  a  very  early  period.    Much  to 
the  delight  of  the  author,  he  made  a  series  of  marginal  illustrations  in  a 
copy  of  Erasmus's  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  published  in  1517,  and  a  favorite  book 
of  the  period,  of  which  the  drawing  of  the  ass  listening  to  a  minstrel  play- 
ing on  the  lute  (227  :  6)  will  serve  to  show  the  nature.    His  artistic  devel- 
opment was  soon  perfected,  especially  in  the  line  of  portrait-painting,  in 
which  he  scored  his  greatest  triumphs.    The  half-length  portrait  of  Boni- 
facius  Amerbach,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Basel,  which  dates  from  1519, 
already  shows  the  leading  characteristics  of  Holbein's  portraits  in  its  firm 
drawing,  its  keen  characterization,  and  its  fine  blending  of  tones.  How 
rapidly  his  external  circumstances  improved  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  decoration  of  the  large  saloon  in  the  town  hall  was  intrusted  to  him  by 
the  council  in  1521.    In  accordance  with  the  prevailing  custom,  the  subjects 
treated  by  the  artist  were  drawn  from  tales  of  strict  devotion  to  duty,  such 
as  that  of  Charondas,  the  lawgiver  of  Thurii,  who,  having  transgressed  the 
law  which  he  himself  had  made,  inflicted  the  legal  punishment  upon  him- 
self. These  pictures,  which  were  completed  by  Holbein  after  a  long  interval, 
were  destroyed  many  years  ago ;  and  we  know  them  through  sketches  alone. 
Even  in  this  form,  however,  they  are  full  of  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
artistic  nature  of  Holbein.    They  display  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject,  a 
keen  conception  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  temperament  and  character, 
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and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  historic  which  was  equalled  by  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Holbein  did  not  shrink  from  depicting  unpleasing,  or  even 
ugly  features,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  these  features  would  contribute  to 
the  truth  of  his  representations.  He  gave  free  play  to  a  bare  and  severe 
realism,  and  discarded  the  traditional  ideal  types  for  the  sake  of  dramatic 
effect.  When  he  painted  Christ  in  the  Tomb  (now  in  the  Museum  at  Basel) 
he  represented  the  horrors  of  death  in  vivid  colors,  and  even  placed  a  decay- 
ing corpse  before  the  eyes  of  his  public.  In  his  conceptions  of  the  Passion 
he  laid  exclusive  emphasis  upon  vivid  truth,  dramatic  feeling,  and  clear 
expositions  of  character  and  of  emotion.  Holbein  told  the  story  of  the 
Passion  in  ten  freely  handled  drawings,  and  in  designs  for  painted  glass, 
an  example  from  this  series  being  given  in  the  Pilate  in  the  illustrations 
(227:  1);  and  he  also  painted  the  most  important  scenes  from  the  Passion 
in  a  large  picture  divided  into  eight  sections  (Museum  at  Basel).  While 
the  coloring  is  somewhat  too  brilliant,  the  effective  reproduction  of  the  light 
and  shadow  of  the  night  scenes  of  the  Imprisonment  and  the  Audience 
before  Caiaphas  shows  that  the  artist  possessed  a  cultivated  sense  for  the  pic- 
turesque. Holbein  used  a  similar  artistic  device  of  light  and  shadow  in  the 
Nativity  of  Christ,  part  of  an  altar-piece  which,  with  its  companion  wing, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  is  preserved  in  the  Freiburg  minster.  The  light 
streams  from  the  newly  born  child,  and  illuminates  the  surrounding  groups, 
while  the  background  gleams  in  the  moonlight.  The  earnest  character  of 
Holbein's  imagination  is  seen  in  his  Madonnas,  to  which  he  lends  a  lofty 
dignity.  He  represented  the  gracious  Queen  of  Heaven  rather  than  the 
graceful  mother.  The  Madonna  of  Solothurn,  enthroned  between  St.  Ursus 
and  St.  Martinus,  was  painted  in  1522;  the  Madonna  of  the  Burgomaster 
Meyer  dates  from  a  later  period.  The  original  picture  (227  :  2)  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  in  the  castle  at  Darmstadt.  The 
painting  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  for  many  years  considered  the  original,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  later  copy;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  poor  preservation  of 
the  Darmstadt  example,  the  copy  is  really  more  effective  than  the  master's 
original  work.  The  Madonna  stands  in  a  niche  with  the  Child  upon  her 
arm,  her  long  hair  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  and  a  crown  upon  her  head : 
she  is  surrounded  by  the  kneeling  family  of  the  Burgomaster  Meyer.  The 
studies  for  the  picture  are  in  the  Museum  at  Basel. 

That  subjects  in  which  severity  of  thought  and  thrilling  and  impressive 
emotions  found  expression  were  suited  in  the  highest  degree  to  Holbein's 
taste,  is  evident  from  the  general  tendency  of  his  imagination.  The  humor 
of  which  he  was  a  master  merely  heightened  his  tragic  effects.  The  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  were  under  the  domination  of  a  school  of  ideas  which 
was  wonderfully  powerful  in  moving  the  people  to  deep  purpose,  and  which 
filled  their  hearts  with  the  most  bitter  thoughts.  The  implacable  power  of 
Death  over  every  living  creature  had  been  brought  home  to  the  people  by 
the  plague,  and  Death  occupied  the  imagination  of  poet  and  painter.  When 
Death  calls  to  the  dance,  there  avails  no  resistance ;  and  so  the  Dances  of 
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Death  came  into  being  in  churches,  and  on  the  walls  of  graveyards.  Holbein 
was  also  struck  by  the  artistic  value  of  the  idea  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  and 
repeatedly  returned  to  the  idea  in  his  works.  lie  drew  an  alphabet  of  in- 
itials containing  pictures  from  the  Dance  of  Death,  he  designed  a  Dance  of 
Death  as  a  decoration  for  the  sheath  of  a  dagger,  and  he  finally  represented 
his  favorite  theme  in  a  larger  series  of  small  drawings,  which  were  engraved 
on  wood  by  Hans  Lutzelburger,  called  "  Frank,"  and  others.  The  whole 
series  was  published  in  forty  plates  in  Lyons  in  1538,  and  the  number  of 
plates  was  augmented  in  several  subsequent  editions;  but  the  drawings 
originated  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  had  even  been  previously  printed 
(1522-26).  In  Holbein's  imagination  the  simple  Dance  of  Death  resolved 
itself  into  a  dramatic  form  in  which  Death  was  the  hero.  The  prelude  is 
occupied  with  the  way  in  which  Death  came  into  the  world,  —  with  the  Crea- 
tion and  the  Fall ;  and  the  Triumph  of  Death  closes  the  tale.  The  skeletons 
of  all  flesh  are  assembled  by  the  noise  of  trumpet  and  of  drum,  and  the 
Last  Judgment  dawns.  The  dominion  of  Death  begins  with  the  Expulsion 
from  Paradise.  All  ages  and  conditions  of  men  are  subjected  to  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Holbein's  conception,  Death  is  a  demoniac  and  dismal  fellow,  who 
sometimes  maliciously  lies  in  wait  for  his  prey,  sometimes  violently  falls 
upon  it,  and  sometimes  plays  the  part  of  an  avenging  justice.  He  comes 
upon  the  scene  always  an  unexpected,  and  almost  never  a  welcome  guest, 
and  drags  his  booty  from  the  midst  of  the  enjoyment  and  of  the  labor  of 
life.  The  example  from  the  Dance  of  Death  given  in  the  illustrations  (227  : 
5)  shows  him  as  he  seizes  the  peddler  who  longs  but  to  reach  his  journey's 
end.  Holbein  often  employed  the  aid  of  wood-engraving  in  his  composi- 
tions. The  woodcut  which  places  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  satirical  con- 
trast with  the  true  worship  of  God  (227:  8),  was  designed  in  frank 
advocacy  of  the  Reformation.  He  also  drew  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  great  numbers  of  single  plates.  The  most  prominent  of  the  latter 
number  is  the  full-length  portrait  of  his  patron,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
(168 :  3),  leaning  upon  a  Terminus,  and  encircled  by  a  border,  or  frame. 
The  most  important  of  his  works  are,  nevertheless,  the  pictures  of  the 
Dance  of  Death;  and  this  not  only  on  account  of  the  impressiveness  of 
their  subject,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  art  with  which  Holbein  reproduced 
by  a  few  strokes  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  scene. 

In  the  autumn  of  1526  Holbein  started  on  a  journey  to  England,  where 
he  was  received  with  especial  warmth  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
afterward  Lord  Chancellor.  He  returned  to  Basel  after  a  two-years*  absence, 
and  resumed  his  labors  in  the  town  hall.  The  confused  condition  of  things 
at  home,  and  the  prospect  of  more  lucrative  employment  in  England,  in- 
duced him,  however,  to  leave  Basel  and  his  family  in  1532.  He  saw  them 
but  once  more  in  1538,  and  then  for  a  short  time  only.  Holbein  settled  in 
London,  where  the  German  merchants  who  lived  in  the  Steelyard,  or 
Stahlhof,  intrusted  to  him  the  decoration  of  their  guild-hall.  Holbein 
painted  for  them  the  Triumphs  of  Riches  and  of  Poverty  upon  canvas  in 
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distemper.  The  paintings  were  rich  allegorical  compositions,  which  unfortu- 
nately disappeared  entirely  in  the  next  century,  and  are  preserved  in  copies 
alone.  Tlie  original  sketch  for  the  Triumph  of  Riches  is  in  the  Louvre.  At 
a  later  period  Holbein  entered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  fact  which  ex- 
plains his  almost  exclusive  devotion  to  portrait-painting  during  his  sojourn 
in  England.  He  brings  before  our  eyes  the  royal  family,  the  noted  members 
of  the  English  nobility,  and  the  German  and  English  citizens  whom  he  met 
in  London,  in  frescos,  in  miniatures,  in  quantities  of  colored  crayon  drawings 
(now  at  Windsor),  and  in  oil-paintings.  Among  the  best  portraits  of  Hol- 
bein are  those  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour  in  Vienna,  the  goldsmith  Hubert 
Morett  in  Dresden  (227 :  3),  the  merchant  Jorg  Gyze  in  Berlin,  Simon 
George  of  Cornwall  in  Frankfort,  the  royal  falconer  Robert  Cheseman  at 
The  Hague,  the  so-called  Two  Ambassadors  at  Longford  Castle,  Lady  Vaux 
at  Hampton  Court,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Windsor,  and  others.  Holbein 
died  of  the  plague  in  October,  l.")4:5.  He  left  no  pupils;  but  his  brother 
Ambrosius,  to  judge  from  the  woodcuts  in  our  possession,  was  not  unlike 
him.  Basel  possessed  a  fertile  artist  in  Urs  Graf,  who  drew  a  great  deal  on 
wood,  and  who  set  out  on  his  travels  as  a  goldsmith  from  Solothurn,  and 
worked  in  Basel  from  1 50-3  to  1529.  His  representations  of  the  life  of  the 
lansquenets  and  the  Swiss  soldiers,  and  his  often  coarse  jokes,  are  full  of 
life.  He  also  transcribed  the  emotions  and  experiences  of  his  own  restless 
life  in  his  drawings.  Bern  was  the  home  of  Kiklaus  Manuel  Deutsch 
(1484 ?-1530),  another  Swiss  artist.  His  personal  experiences,  his  energetic 
participation  in  the  Reformation,  and  his  poems,  made  him  more  popular 
than  his  artistic  work,  which  was  also  quite  extensive.  He  made  designs  for 
stained  glass,  painted  facades  of  houses,  and  composed  a  large  Dance  of 
Death  for  the  monastery  of  the  Dominicans  at  Bern  ;  he  tried  his  hand  at 
religious  scenes  and  at  portraits,  drew  pictures  from  soldier-life,  and  orna- 
ments for  artisans,  and  helped  on  the  warfare  against  the  old  Church  by 
satirical  compositions  like  the  Indulgence  Peddler. 

Two  prominent  contemporaries  of  Holbein  from  the  neighboring  prov- 
ince of  Alsace  deserve  mention  here.  Hans  Baldung  Grien  was  born  in 
Gnnind  in  Suabia  about  147G,  received  many  suggestions  from  Diirer,  who 
was  his  personal  friend  in  his  younger  years,  and  settled  in  Strasburg  in 
1-309,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1545,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  which  he  spent  in  Freiburg.  One  of  his  principal  works  is  the  high 
altar  in  the  minster  at  Freiburg,  a  painting  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  occupying  the  central  panel.  Hans  Baldung  was  not  only  active  as 
a  painter  of  portraits  and  of  religious  pictures,  he  was  also  the  author 
of  many  drawings.  In  the  woodcuts  made  from  his  drawings  we  see  a 
fantastic  element,  which  suggests  Uiirer,  and  which,  nevertheless,  lacks 
Durer's  depth  of  character.  One  of  his  Holy  Families  (222:  7)  is  worthy 
of  note  for  the  richness  of  the  landscape  which  forms  the  background.  We 
have  no  accurate  information  concerning  the  history  and  fate  of  Matthias 
Grunewald,  the  second  of  these  two  painters.   His  name  was  for  a  long  time 
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associated  with  pictures  by  a  painter  of  the  school  of  Cranach.  The  Griine- 
wald  who  painted  the  wings  of  the  Isenheim  altar-piece  in  the  Museum  at 
Colmar  (222  :  6),  however,  was  an  excellent  colorist,  and  readily  abandoned 
himself  to  sublime  emotions  and  to  lively  pathos  of  expression. 


III.  —  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING  UNDER  ITAL- 
IAN INFLUENCE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Antwerp  took  the  place  of 
Bruges  as  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Netherlands,  and  art  soon  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  commerce.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  there  were 
more  artists  in  Antwerp  than  in  all  the  other  cities  of  the  Netherlands  put 
together.  The  art  in  vogue  in  Antwerp,  however,  was  but  slightly  influ- 
enced by  the  earlier  traditions :  it  worshipped  very  different  ideals.  The 
fact  that  the  first  exponent  of  Antwerp  painting  developed  his  art  without 
the  aid  of  any  special  teacher  forcibly  illustrates  the  position  of  the  school 
with  respect  to  earlier  schools  of  painting.  Fable  has  appropriated  this  fact, 
and  has  elaborated  it  in  its  own  fashion  into  the  story  which  gives  Quentin 
Massys  Love  for  a  teacher;  but  this  story  is  as  dubious  as  that  which  makes 
him  play  the  part  of  an  Antwerp  blacksmith.  Quentin  Massys  was  born 
in  Louvain  in  1466.  He  painted  in  1509  for  a  church  in  Louvain  the  large 
triptych,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Anna,  now  in  the  Brussels 
Museum.  This  is  one  of  his  best  works.  The  central  panel  (228 :  2)  is 
occupied  by  a  chamber  designed  in  the  Renaissance  style,  in  which  are 
gathered  St.  Anna  and  the  Virgin  with  the  Christ-child,  and  their  kindred. 
On  the  wings  are  represented  the  offerings  of  Joachim  and  Anna  (228:  1), 
the  angel  announcing  the  birth  of  Mary,  Joachim  in  the  desert,  and  Anna's 
death.  The  drawing  cannot  be  extolled  for  beauty;  but  it  displays  con- 
scientious effort,  the  grouping  is  compact,  the  coloring  is  delicate  and 
silvery,  and  the  opalescent  colors,  which  the  artist  was  fond  of  using,  add 
to  the  effect.  The  fine  treatment  of  the  background,  which  Massys  suc- 
cessfully enveloped  in  a  misty  distance,  is  extremely  effective.  This  work 
was  equalled  by  an  altar-piece  executed  for  the  Joiners'  Guild  in  Antwerp, 
and  now  in  the  Antwerp  Museum,  the  central  panel  of  which  was  occupied 
by  an  Entombment  (228:  3).  The  energy  of  expression  and  the  perfect 
distinctness  of  the  grouping  in  this  picture  are  very  remarkable  ;  but  the 
pictures  on  the  wings,  which  represent  Herodias,  and  John  the  Evangelist 
in  the  caldron  of  oil,  contrast  unfavorably  with  the  central  panel  in  the- 
heaviness  of  the  figures,  and  the  carelessness  of  the  grouping.  Massys  spent 
his  life  in  Antwerp,  although  he  was  not  born  there ;  and  he  enjoyed  a  con- 
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siderable  reputation  among  his  townsmen.  He  had  some  acquaintance  with 
Durer  and  Holbein,  and  considerable  intercourse  with  Erasmus  of  Rot- 
terdam. He  was  also  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  but  unfortunately  we  have  but  few  examples  of  his  work  in  this 
line.  His  scenes  from  daily  life,  of  which  the  Money-Changer  and  his 
AVife  (229 :  1)  and  the  Two  Misers  are  examples,  were  extremely  popular. 
They  are  based  upon  the  principles  of  portraiture ;  but  he  gave  his  figures 
a  certain  definite  occupation,  so  that  the  pictures  passed  into  the  realm  of 
historic  representation,  and  became  faithful  transcripts  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  :  they  belong,  in  fact,  to  what  are  called  genre  pictures. 
The  most  celebrated  contemporary  of  Quentin  Massys  was  Lucas  Jacobsz  of 
Leyden  (1494-1533),  who  is  usually  called  Lucas  van  Leyden  from  his  birth- 
place. He  was  a  pupil  of  Cornells  Engelbrechtsen  (1468-1533),  whose 
talent  in  the  representation  of  human  emotion  was  much  admired,  —  a 
talent  which  also  found  expression  in  very  simple  genre  painting.  Lucas 
van  Leyden  matured  very  early  in  life,  and  produced  original  compositions 
when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old ;  but  he  died  before  he  was  forty.  In 
1521  he  entered  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke's  in  Antwerp.  It  was  there  that 
he  met  Diner,  whom  he  delighted  in  entertaining  as  his  guest ;  for  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  assuming  an  imposing  and  unusual  state,  and  liked  to  maintain 
a  luxurious  household.  To  us  the  most  important  part  of  his  work  is 
comprised  in  his  numerous  engravings :  for  we  have  but  few  of  his  paintings; 
and  those  which  we  have,  like  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
Leyden,  are  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation.  The  most  of  his  engravings 
represent  the  usual  biblical  scenes  (228 :  4),  in  which  he  followed  the  pre- 
vailing custom,  clothing  the  figures  in  the  costume  of  his  own  time.  His 
use  of  local  accessories  is  very  noticeable  in  the  large  plate  which  represents 
the  Appearance  of  Christ.  He  was  also  fond  of  reproducing  popular 
scenes,  such  as  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  (228:  5),  which  was  a 
favorite  subject  with  the  artists  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  comic  com- 
positions like  Eulenspiegel  (228:  6),  —  which  is  extremely  rare,  —  or  genre 
pictures  like  the  Dentist.  Lucas  van  Leyden  was  Diirer's  equal  in  perfec- 
tion of  technique,  but  he  lacked  the  spiritual  depth  and  individuality  which 
distinguished  the  German  master. 

Both  Quentin  Massys  and  Lucas  van  Leyden  were  imbued  with  local 
color ;  although  the  former  seems  to  have  possessed  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  Renaissance  architecture,  while  the  latter  now  and  then  emulated  the 
Italian  engraver  Marc  Antonio.  Uniformity  of  method  disappeared  with 
these  artists,  however ;  and  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
both  the  poetry  and  fine  arts  of  the  North  were  dominated  by  two  schools 
of  feeling,  and  the  history  of  the  successive  periods  is  nothing  but  a  state- 
ment of  the  varying  fortunes  of  these  two  schools.  The  national  style, 
which  was  characterized  by  keen  observation  of  nature,  and  a  loving  sym- 
pathy with  the  artist's  surroundings,  by  the  use  of  color  as  the  principal 
means  of  expression,  and  by  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  use  of  landscape, 
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was  for  some  time  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  Italian  style,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  victory  only  after  a  violent  struggle.  This  repression  of 
national  art  was  most  prevalent  during  the  first  decades  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  were  very  few  painters  whose  artistic  endeavors  were  not 
colored  by  foreign  influence ;  and  those  who  adhered  to  the  national  style 
were  led  by  the  portentous  and  disturbed  character  of  the  time  to  the 
representation  of  rough  and  uncouth  scenes.  Hieronymus  van  Aeken, 
surnamed  Bosch  (about  14G5-1516),  may  be  adduced  as  one  of  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  national  movement.  When  he  painted  his  Flight  into  Egypt, 
he  exercised  the  greatest  care  in  the  representation  of  the  Kermesse  which 
Joseph  and  Mary  fall  in  with  on  their  way.  The  scene  belongs  entirely  to 
the  genre  style.  Bosch  also  employed  his  brush  in  the  service  of  religious 
agitation,  and  adhered  to  the  old  Church  in  its  crusades  against  heresy. 
The  stiff-necked  among  the  heretics  were  threatened  with  hell-fire ;  and  so 
Bosch  sated  his  imagination  with  representations  of  hell,  which  he  painted 
in  the  most  fantastic  fashion.  lie  acquired  his  fame  in  the  south,  indeed, 
principally  by  means  of  his  vivid  pictures  of  hell.  His  place  was  filled  in 
this  respect,  in  part  at  least,  by  Peter  Breughel  the  elder,  who  was  born 
near  Breda  about  1525.  He  made  a  journey  to  Italy  in  1552,  which  had  no 
effect,  however,  upon  his  style,  and  settled  in  Antwerp  on  his  return;  but 
he  removed  to  Brussels  at  a  later  date,  and  died  there  about  1509,  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  remarkable  family  of  artists.  His  nickname  of  Peasant 
Breughel  discloses  the  sphere  from  which  he  usually  borrowed  his  subjects; 
but  he  also  painted  Bible  scenes,  to  which  he  was  fond  of  giving  the  char- 
acter of  genre  pictures.  His  picture  of  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the 
wilderness,  for  example,  is  probably  a  reproduction  of  contemporary  scenes 
in  which  preachers  gathered  their  followers  about  them.  He  was  not  averse 
to  the  production  of  fantastic  and  ghostly  visions  or  of  allegorical  composi- 
tions. A  great  many  engravings  were  made  after  his  drawings,  and  were 
published  with  explanatory  Latin  titles.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that 
Breughel  selected  these  himself,  or  that  he  thought  of  Virgil's  verse  in  the 
eighth  Eclogue  when  he  painted  his  extremely  uncouth  Peasant's  Wedding 
(229:  5).  While  the  germs  of  the  later  representations  of  scenes  of  coun- 
try life  and  of  the  life  of  the  lower  classes  were  concealed  in  Breughel's 
peasant  pictures,  landscape  art,  which  had  been  fostered  already  by  the 
school  of  the  Van  Eycks,  and  especially  by  Gerard  David,  was  further 
developed  by  the  efforts  of  other  painters.  Joachim  de  Patinir  from 
Bovines  (or  Dinant?),  who  was  received  into  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke's  at 
Antwerp  in  1515,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  earliest  landscape-painters;  and 
his  little-known  contemporary  and  relative,  Herry  de  Bles  of  Liege,  who  was 
called  Civetta  from  the  screech-owl  which  he  employed  as  a  signature  in  his 
pictures,  was  also  an  early  devotee  of  landscape  art.  Landscape  was  first 
introduced  to  any  extent  in  the  treatment  of  biblical  scenes  like  those  of 
Paradise  and  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and  the  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
not  marked  by  any  close  study  of  nature,  while  the  coloring  was  of  a  vague 
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and  sometimes  imaginary  character.  It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  truthful  and  con- 
sistent representation  of  the  details  of  landscape,  and  even  then  the 
delicacy  of  miniature-painting  was  retained  in  the  coloring.  An  etching 
after  a  drawing  by  Jan  Breughel,  a  son  of  the  elder  Breughel  (229 :  3), 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  period  of  transition.  Paul  Bril,  who  was  born 
in  Antwerp  in  155G,  was  an  important  disciple  of  the  school  of  the  transi- 
tion, which  laid  special  emphasis  upon  flooding  the  scenes  represented 
by  a  uniform  light,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  landscape-painters. 
The  principal  scene  of  his  activity  was  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1626. 
This  period  of  sojourn  in  Italy  was  by  no  means  the  result  of  chance, 
nor  was  it  an  isolated  example,  —  an  episode  peculiar  to  the  life  of  this 
one  artist.  Intercourse  with  Italy  increased  greatly  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  course  that  the  artists  of  the  Bow 
Countries  should  spend  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  the  south.  Jan 
Breughel  also  spent  several  years  in  Rome.  While  the  landscape-painters, 
however,  preserved  their  independence,  and  often  were  able  to  teach  the 
Italians,  the  figure-painters  were  entirely  given  over  to  the  influence  of 
Italian  art.  At  first  they  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
Raphael,  and  later  they  studied  Tintoretto  and  the  Venetian  school.  They 
carried  the  Italian  style  home  with  them,  and  it  acquired  great  ascendency 
in  the  larger  religious  and  mythological  compositions.  The  first  in  whom 
we  see  the  effects  of  this  revolution  of  method  is  Jan  Gossaert,  or  Mabuse, 
of  Maubeuge  (about  1470-1531).  In  his  earliest  pictures  he  approached 
Quentin  Massys  ;  but  he  changed  his  style  after  a  journey  to  Italy,  where 
he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  and 
Lionardo.  He  may  have  been  affected  also  by  his  intercourse  with  court 
circles  and  with  his  many  princely  patrons ;  for  the  nobility  naturally  pre- 
ferred the  Italian  school  to  that  of  the  early  Flemish  painters,  which  was 
essentially  popular  in  its  origin.  The  praise  which  an  old  chronicler  bestows 
upon  Mabuse,  declaring  that  he  had  learned  in  Italy  the  proper  methods  of 
arrangement,  and  of  the  composition  of  scenes  full  of  nude  figures,  and 
of  complementing  them  by  all  sorts  of  rhymes,  shows  the  goal  at  which  the 
artists  aimed  after  this  revolution  in  method  and  in  form.  The  altar-piece  in 
the  cathedral  at  Prague  (229 :  2)  was  painted  by  Mabuse  in  his  transition 
period.  The  picture  represents  St.  Luke  painting  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
The  figures  in  the  foreground  are  conceived  after  the  Flemish  manner, 
both  as  regards  expression  and  drapery ;  but  the  decoration,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  reproduction  of  pure  Renaissance  forms. 

All  the  influential  artists  of  the  Netherlands  followed  Gossaert's  example, 
and  drew  their  artistic  conceptions  from  Italy.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Barend  van  Orley  of  Brussels  (about  1490-1542),  the  court  painter 
of  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  Jan  Schoreel  of  Utrecht  (1495-1562),  who 
attained  great  distinction  at  the  hands  of  his  countryman,  Pope  Hadrian 
VI.,  and  who  returned  to  his  native  city  after  the  death  of  his  patron. 
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Among  Jan  Schoreel's  pupils  were,  Martin  van  Ileemskerck,  who  worked  in 
Harlem  (1498-1574)  ;  Michael  van  Coxie  (1499-1592),  who  was  especially 
well  known  in  Brussels;  and  Fran  a  de  Vriendt,  or  Frans  Floris,  of  Antwerp 
(1520?-70).  The  last-named  artist  was  reputed  to  have  had  more  than  one 
hundred  pupils.  The  fame  of  the  whole  school  was  of  brief  duration.  They 
found  no  permanent  place  in  the  memories  of  succeeding  generations,  who 
devoted  themselves  largely  to  other  methods.  The  great  fault  in  their  work, 
which  renders  it  displeasing  in  spite  of  the  technical  skill  of  the  painters,  is 
the  affectation  and  untruthfulness  which  it  betrays.  These  artists  abjured 
their  own  nature,  and  nevertheless  were  not  able  to  assimilate  that  of  Italian 
art.  The  pictures  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  are  incomparably  more  natural 
than  those  producd  by  their  Flemish  imitators,  with  their  trumped-up  ideal- 
ism, the  fruit  of  mere  aesthetic  invention.  This  profound  difference,  how- 
ever, was  not  noticed  by  their  contemporaries,  who  had  themselves  been 
educated  in  the  same  mongrel  creed,  and  who  overwhelmed  the  Flemish 
artists  with  praise.  The  school  not  only  obtained  in  the  Netherlands,  but 
also  found  rich  opportunities  for  work  in  Germany.  Many  Flemish  sculptors 
settled  in  Germany.  Among  thein  was  Alexander  Colins,  or  Collins,  of 
Mechlin,  who  superintended  the  carving  in  the  Otto-IIeinrichsbau  at 
Heidelberg,  and  executed  the  marble  reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian at  Innsbruck  (1566).  Flemish  artists  worked  upon  the  tomb  of 
Elector  Maurice  at  Freiberg;  Adrian  de  Vries  designed  the  Mercury  Foun- 
tain at  Augsburg,  and  later  (1599)  the  Hercules  Fountain  in  the  same  town  ; 
and  Hubert  Gerhard  of  Antwerp  executed  the  Augustus  Fountain  in  the 
same  city  in  1593.  Hubert  Gerhard  also  worked  in  Munich,  where  Feter  de 
VVitte  —  who  was  also  known  as  Candido  —  also  developed  activity  in  vari- 
ous directions  at  the  court  of  the  art-loving  Duke  Maximilian.  It  was  from 
Candido's  designs  that  Hans  Krumper  of  Weilheim  cast  the  Madonna  in 
the  Old  Palace  (127:  5),  and  the  statues  on  the  monument  of  Emperor 
Louis  (127:  G).  There  was  not,  indeed,  any  lack  in  any  department  of 
plastic  art  of  excellent  native  artists,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  works 
of  the  period,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  sepulchral  monuments  and  foun- 
tains, could  have  been  intrusted  with  safety;  but  the  customs  of  the  court 
demanded  that  the  votaries  of  the  more  elegant  foreign  art  should  be  em- 
ployed to  make  the  sketches  and  designs.  A  mere  mention  of  the  younger 
Labenwolf  (Georg)  and  of  Benedict  Wurzelbauer  in  Nuremberg  and  Wolf 
Hilger  in  Freiburg  must  suffice  here.  Among  the  painters  who  worked  at 
the  same  court  were  a  number  from  the  Low  Countries,  like  Bartholomaus 
Spranger  (1546-1625?),  and  Georg  Hufnagel  (1545-1000)  of  Antwerp,  and 
Friedrich  Sustris  (1525-99)  of  Amsterdam.  They  did  not  differ  in  method 
from  the  prominent  German  masters,  who  found  employment  in  Munich 
and  Prague,  or  who  occupied  themselves  in  decorating  the  facades  of  houses 
in  Augsburg,  Munich,  Ratisbon,  Passau,  and  elsewhere,  in  accordance  with 
the  then  favorite  style.  All  of  the  German  painters,  among  whom  may  be 
instanced  Christoph  Schwarz  of  Ingolstadt  (d.  1594),  Johann  van  Aken  of 
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Cologne  (b.  155G),  Joseph  Hainz  of  Bern,  and  Johann  Rottenhammer  of 
Munich  (1564-1623),  finished  their  studies  in  Italy  either  at  Rome  or  at 
Venice.  Most  of  the  productions  of  these  artists  have  been  forgotten ;  for 
they  seemed  to  have  no  integral  connection  with  previous  schools,  nor  to 
pave  the  way  for  succeeding  methods.  Throughout  the  North  but  one 
branch  of  painting  seemed  endued  with  vigorous  life.  Portraiture  survived ; 
for  the  study  of  nature  which  it  required  set  right  at  once  the  mistakes 
which  had  interfered  with  truth  of  representation.  In  the  Netherlands,  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  portraiture  formed  the  most  pleasing  side  of  artistic 
creation.  Christoph  Amberger  of  Augsburg  (1500-63),  the  Cologne  artist, 
Bartholomiius  de  Bruyn  (who  worked  from  1524  to  1560),  and  the  celebrated 
miniature-painter,  Hans  Muelich  of  Munich  (1515-72),  may  be  mentioned 
as  offshoots  of  the  old  school.  In  the  Netherlands  Antonis  Mor  of  Utrecht 
(1517  to  about  1572),  who  worked  at  various  courts,  and  was  the  favorite 
of  Cardinal  Granvella,  and,  at  a  later  date,  Frans  Pourbus  the  elder,  of 
Antwerp  (1542  to  after  1591),  were  highly  esteemed  as  portrait- painters. 

The  deterioration  of  German  art  was  aided  by  the  separation  of  popular 
art  from  the  art  of  the  aristocracy,  —  a  separation  which  became  more  strongly 
marked  after  1540.  Popular  art  found  its  most  effective  means  of  expression 
in  wood-engraving,  which  maintained  its  early  popularity  until  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  was  represented  by  a  long  series  of  excellent  designers  and 
engravers,  among  whom  Jobst  Amman  of  Zurich  (who  died  in  Nuremberg  in 
1591),  Tobias  Stimmer  of  Strasburg,  and  Virgil  Solis  (1514-62)  of  Nurem- 
berg, deserve  especial  mention.  The  German  princes  looked  on  art  with  no 
unfavorable  eye.  Several  of  them  —  like  Albrecht  von  Brandenburg,  the 
Bavarian  dukes  Albrecht  V.,  Wilhelm  V.,  and  Maximilian  I.,  and  the  Aus- 
trian princes  Ferdinand  (the  second  son  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.)  and 
Emperor  Rudolf  —  manifested  a  warm  interest  in  art.  Their  love  of  art, 
however,  was  displayed  much  less  by  their  patronage  of  any  particular 
artists  than  by  their  zeal  as  collectors.  The  art  books  and  art  galleries  of  the 
time  are  the  most  important  monuments  to  this  tendency.  The  arrangement 
of  their  cabinets  of  art  often  showed  that  as  much  value  was  placed  upon  the 
acquisition  of  simple  curiosities  as  upon  the  possession  of  real  works  of  art. 
The  collection  of  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  and  the  Ambras  Collection  origi- 
nated in  this  spirit.  Even  Emperor  Rudolf  had  the  most  varied  objects  in 
view  in  founding  his  celebrated  collection.  The  love  of  art  manifested  at 
the  courts  proved  of  little  advantage  to  monumental  and  individual  art ; 
for  even  galleries  of  portraits,  for  instance,  were  arranged  on  genealogical 
principles,  and  were  treated  as  simple  illustrations  of  family  history.  In- 
dustrial art  profited  most  by  the  rage  for  collections  ;  for  its  products 
accommodated  themselves  more  readily  to  the  requirements  of  the  gallery 
or  cabinet,  and  also  served  as  decorations.  In  this  way  German  indus- 
trial art  maintained  a  good  degree  of  excellence  for  some  time ;  but  in  the 
later  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  no  definite  schools  of  either 
sculpture  or  painting,  and  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  sustained  effort. 


IV.  —  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE 

NORTH. 


RENAISSANCE  architecture  had  obtained  in  Italy  for  more  than  a  century 
before  it  secured  any  permanent  foothold  north  of  the  Alps.  It  was  already 
so  far  perfected  and  so  complete  in  itself,  it  was  so  entirely  under  the 
dominion  of  the  stringent  rules  which  we  find  laid  down  in  Serlio  and  other 
authors,  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  fuse  with  the  style  in  vogue  in  north- 
ern countries.  It  was  obliged  to  establish  itself  in  purely  independent  forms. 
Its  lack  of  dependence  upon  constructive  forms  and  its  decorative  character 
were  even  more  evident  in  the  North  than  under  its  native  sky.  It  made 
its  way  northward  partly  by  the  importation  of  Italian  artists,  and  partly  by 
the  studies  of  northern  artists  in  Italy.  The  fact  that  Italy  was  looked  up 
to  as  the  model  of  polite  learning,  and  that  the  refined  and  wealthy  circles 
of  all  Europe  copied  the  Italians  in  matters  of  taste  and  comfort,  had  a  de- 
cisive influence  upon  the  dissemination  of  Renaissance  architecture.  Italy, 
however,  paid  a  dear  price  for  her  triumph  in  the  polite  world  by  the  loss  of 
her  political  independence  and  national  dignity. 

Renaissance  architecture  took  its  character  in  each  country  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  the  personal  qualities  of  its 
sponsors.  Its  power  was  made  manifest  in  France  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
with  greater  effect  than  in  any  other  northern  country.  While  French 
armies  ever  since  the  days  of  Charles  VIII.  had  repeatedly  invaded  Italy 
with  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  Italian  states,  and  of  making  French 
influence  the  ruling  power  in  Italian  politics,  artists  from  Florence  and 
from  other  Italian  cities  had  strayed  into  France,  and  had  introduced  the 
refined  tastes  of  Italy  at  the  French  court.  The  invitation  which  Francois 
I.  sent  to  Rosso  in  Florence,  and  to  Francesco  Primaticcio  (1504-70),  who 
had  studied  decoration  with  Giulio  Romano  in  Mantua,  was  of  still  greater 
importance.  Their  services  were  desired  for  the  decoration  of  the  rooms 
in  the  chateau  at  Fontainebleau.  These  artists,  with  their  assistants, 
formed  the  school  of  Fontainebleau,  which  we  know  better  from  engravings 
than  from  any  completed  frescos,  but  whose  influence  was  far  reaching. 
They  became  almost  the  exclusive  occupants  of  the  domain  of  painting, 
so  that  the  only  branch  in  which  an  independent  bias  toward  strict  truth 
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was  maintained,  was  that  of  portrait-painting,  in  which  Francois  Clouet, 
the  court  painter  from  1541  to  1571,  made  himself  a  name.  This  school  also 
determined  the  tendency  of  sculpture,  and  was  the  first  to  set  up  as  its  ideal 
of  beauty  those  slender  figures  which  are  rather  elegant  than  beautiful,  but 
which  have  satisfied  the  imagination  of  French  artists  almost  to  this  very 
hour.  It  is  possible  that  Cellini's  work  also  had  its  influence.  At  any  rate 
this  type  predominates  in  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  and  fecund  of 
the  French  sculptors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Jean  Goujon,  as  we  see  from 
his  Diana  d'Anet  (123  :  3),  a  marble  group  designed  for  a  fountain,  and  from 
the  nymphs  which  formerly  decorated  the  Fontaine  des  Innocents  in  Paris 
(123:  2).  In  addition  to  Jean  Goujon,  Germain  Pilon,  who  executed  the 
group  of  the  Graces  in  the  Louvre,  Jean  Cousin,  and  the  busy  Italian  Leon 
Ponce  also  deserve  mention.  But  the  struggle  continued  for  some  time 
before  the  Italian  style  became  domesticated  in  the  architecture  of  the 
North.  The  church  architects  clung  with  tenacity  to  the  traditional  Gothic 
construction,  and  satisfied  themselves  by  covering  the  Gothic  framework  of 
buttresses  and  pinnacles  with  Renaissance  ornament.  The  Church  of  St. 
Pierre  at  Caen  (130 :  3),  built  in  1521  by  Hector  Sohier,  is  an  example  of 
this  transitional  work.  Several  parish  churches,  like  St.  Eustache,  display 
similar  combinations  of  Gothic  construction  with  Renaissance  decoration. 
Italian  religious  architecture  first  won  general  recognition  in  France  through 
the  Jesuits.  The  principal  labor  of  the  architects  of  the  period,  however, 
was  connected  with  the  erection  of  castles.  Even  in  our  own  day  we  can 
count  more  than  thirty  castles  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  emulate  each  other  in  magnificence.  Touraine,  which  was 
a  stronghold  of  the  power  of  the  French  kings  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  especially  rich  in  celebrated  castles,  which  were  usually  so  extensive  in 
design  that  they  were  never  completed.  Other  castles  were  destroyed  in 
the  tempests  of  the  Revolution.  The  French  palaces  differ  essentially  from 
the  Italian  palaces  in  ground-plan.  They  have  not  the  compact  character 
of  the  Italian  buildings,  and  often  resemble  the  mediaeval  castles  in  plan. 
They  have  the  Gothic  fashion  of  employing  a  multiplicity  of  courts  and 
loosely  connected  buildings,  and  have  often  retained  the  defensive  features 
of  the  castle  in  the  towers,  walls,  moats,  and  gates,  which  were,  however, 
mere  toys.  The  central  part  of  the  Chateau  de  Chambord  near  Blois,  the 
most  celebrated  castle  of  the  time  of  Francois  I.,  is  a  square  building,  which 
suggests  the  donjon  of  the  older  castles,  and  is  framed  in  by  four  towers 
at  the  corners  (131:  2).  Connected  with  the  central  pile  are  other  build- 
ings, which  are  also  flanked  by  towers.  The  rich  decoration  of  the  roof 
and  the  slight  depth  of  the  structures  are  characteristic  of  the  architecture 
of  the  French  castles.  The  actual  sky-line  is  entirely  obliterated  by  the 
gables,  chimneys,  and  towers ;  and  the  towers  themselves  are  often  of  open 
work.  But  scanty  remains  have  been  preserved  of  Chateau  Gaillon,  one  of 
the  earliest  Renaissance  palaces  (130 :  7).  Italian  influence  is  noticeable  in 
the  decoration  of  the  pilasters,  while  the  local  style  prevails  in  the  flat 
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arches  and  the  design  of  the  windows.  The  Chateau  Chenonceaux  (131 : 
1)  is  similar  in  its  design.  The  Italian  influence  is  still  more  noticeable  in 
the  Chateau  of  Chantilly  (129 :  5)  ;  although  the  ground-plan,  with  its 
entrance  court  and  triangular  central  court  and  its  round  towers,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  early  castle  arrangement.  The  Italian  style  did  not  com- 
plete its  conquest  of  France,  however,  until  the  reign  of  Henri  II.,  when  Phil i- 
bert  de  I'Orrae  of  Lyons,  the  most  celebrated  French  architect  of  the  Renais- 
sance, adopted  it  in  his  designs.  He  sprang  from  an  ancient  family  of 
architects.  While  the  architects  of  the  castles  of  which  we  have  spoken  — 
Pierre  Nepveu,  Pierre  Fain  of  Rouen,  Colin  Biart  of  Blois,  and  others  — 
had  received  their  artistic  education  in  their  own  country.  Philibert  de 
l'Orme  (about  1515-70)  owed  much  of  his  training  to  his  sojourn  in 
Italy.  He  acquired  fame  not  only  by  his  theoretic  treatises,  but  also  by  the 
numerous  works  of  which  the  execution  was  intrusted  to  him  during  the 
reign  of  his  patron,  Henri  II.  The  most  noted  of  his  designs  are  those  of 
the  Chateau  d'Anet,  begun  in  1552  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  of  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  (1564).  The  Chateau  d'Anet  lias  been  partly  destroyed  . 
but  the  drawings,  and  those  portions  which  are  still  standing,  show  that  he 
was  permitted  to  give  free  play  to  his  imagination  in  the  design  of  this 
building;  so  that  it  is  much  more  important  in  any  study  of  his  style  than 
the  Tuileries,  the  superintendence  of  which  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Jean  Bullant,  the  designer  of  the  Chateau  d'Ecouen.  Although  he  adhered 
almost  unconditionally  to  the  orders  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  Chateau 
d'Anet  (130:  6),  in  the  Tuileries  he  gave  his  columns  a  new  form  (130: 
1,2).  He  surrounded  the  shaft  with  a  number  of  horizontal  bands  (130: 
5),  a  device  which  probably  arose  from  the  desire  to  conceal  the  joints 
between  the  blocks  of  which  the  columns  were  built.  In  purity  of  style 
he  was  surpassed  by  Pierre  Lescot  (about  1510-74),  who  superintended  the 
erection  of  the  new  palace  of  the  Louvre  under  Francois  I.  Later  additions 
have  changed  the  original  plan  of  this  building  also.  According  to  Lescot's 
design,  the  courtyard  was  to  have  been  enclosed  by  four  facades,  with 
corner  pavilions  in  place  of  the  mediaeval  towers.  The  portions  which 
were  completed  according  to  Lescot's  design  (129 :  0)  show  an  attic  crown- 
ing two  stories  decorated  by  columns.  The  heavy  masses  are  enlivened  by 
various  projecting  members,  by  the  use  of  colored  marbles,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  rich  carved  ornament  executed  by  Jean  Goujon  and  his  school;  but 
the  definiteness  of  the  proportions,  and  the  consistency  of  the  design,  were 
not  impaired  by  this  elaboration  of  detail.  The  space  over  the  entrances 
on  the  ground-floor,  for  example,  is  admirably  filled  by  the  round  windows 
((zri-rie-bceaf)  which  became  so  popular  at  a  later  date.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a  certain  insipid  regularity  and  heaviness  made 
its  appearance,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  Chateau  d'Angerville  (129:  3). 
The  ground-plan  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  (131:  4),  which  was 
built  by  Salomon  de  Brosse  for  Maria  di  Medici,  and  suggests  the  early  French 
examples  in  its  projecting  corner  pavilions,  is  of  the  same  character ;  and 
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Francois  Mansart  (1598-1666),  the  builder  of  the  small  Chateau  de  Maisons 
(130 :  8)  in  the  early  French  style,  impressed  the  same  characteristics  upon 
his  works.  He  was  little  liked  by  his  contemporaries,  who  pursued  the 
influential  but  imperious  man  with  venomous  satire ;  but  his  name  became 
popular  with  posterity.  The  steep  roofs  which  are  broken  by  windows,  but 
which  contain  one  or  more  whole  stories,  —  the  mansards,  —  were  named  for 
him.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  so-called  baroque  style  predominated. 
The  palace  at  Versailles  (131 :  3)  is  the  principal  exponent  of  the  style, 
which,  however,  found  better  opportunity  for  expression  in  the  decoration 
and  in  the  fitting-up  of  the  interior  than  in  the  architectural  design  of  the 
structure  (129  :  1).  It  echoes  the  Renaissance  style,  although  in  a  spirit- 
less and  insipid  fashion.  The  palace,  which  consisted  of  a  central  mass 
situated  at  the  end  of  a  deep  courtyard,  and  of  long  wings  resembling 
galleries,  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Jules  Hardouiu  Mansal't 
(1615-1708),  a  nephew  of  Francois  Mansart.  The  chapel  and  the  theatre, 
both  of  which  are  recognizable  from  their  semicircular  ends,  were  situated 
in  the  right  wing. 

Renaissance  architecture  won  name  and  position  in  Germany  in  a  very 
different  way  from  that  in  which  it  established  itself  in  France.  There 
was  a  vast  gulf  between  the  knowledge  of  Renaissance  forms  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Renaissance  style  into  architecture.  Renaissance  forms  were 
domesticated  in  the  arts  of  wood  and  copperplate  engraving  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  eagerly  studied  by  the  German 
painters.  The  flat  ornament  of  the  Renaissance  soon  made  itself  a  universal 
favorite,  and  enjoyed  the  most  various  applications.  Painters  were  fond  of 
decorating  their  backgrounds  with  Italian  colonnades,  and  sculptors  endeav- 
ored to  reproduce  the  "  putti,"  the  charming  cherubs  in  the  creation  of 
which  the  Renaissance  was  apparently  indefatigable.  The  designs  from 
which  the  artisan  worked  were  equally  rich  in  Renaissance  motives,  and 
diverted  decoration  also  into  the  path  of  the  new  style.  Architecture  was  the 
last  to  be  converted.  The  Renaissance  style  did  not  prevail  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  reached  Germany  by  the  most  devious 
paths,  appeared  in  the  most  varied  forms,  and  met  with  very  different  fates 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  consistent  German  Renais- 
sance style.  There  are  very  few  characteristics  which  are  common  to  German 
buildings  of  the  period  between  1540  and  1620,  and  which  appear  in  them 
alone.  The  relationship  between  Heidelberg  Castle  (135:  3)  and  the  Leip- 
zig Town  Hall  (138 :  1),  for  instance,  is  hardly  visible.  This  lack  of  con- 
sistency may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Renaissance  motifs  were  often 
employed  in  the  decoration  alone,  while  the  ground-plan  and  the  construction 
were  copied  from  native  Gothic  forms.  In  this  way  a  twofold  character  was 
given  to  the  German  Renaissance  at  an  early  date.  This  lack  of  unity  was 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  German  knowledge  of  Renaissance  architecture 
was  not  drawn  exclusively  from  the  originals.  French  influence  had  its 
place  Leside  Italian  influence;  and  Flemish  influence  was  not  without 
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weight,  especially  in  the  north  of  Germany  after  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  also  made  a  considerahle  difference  whether  local  architects 
pursued  their  studies  in  Italy,  or  whether  Italian  artists  wandered  to  the 
north  of  the -Alps,  and  set  to  work  in  Germany.  And  there  were  a  goodly 
number  of  Italian  artists  who  did  thus  emigrate.  When  we  are  told  that 
during  the  seventeenth  century  a  whole  troop  of  foreign  masons  and  workers 
in  stucco  left  Germany  every  autumn  to  return  to  their  homes  in  Northern 
Italy,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  custom  had  probably  been  in  force  for 
some  time.  In  the  Austrian  provinces,  where  the  princes  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Italian  nobles  by  the  ties  of  religion,  politics,  and 
family,  this  was  especially  the  case  ;  and  in  the  neighboring  Slavonian  dis- 
tricts, as  far  as  Poland,  Italian  artists  of  all  kinds  met  with  a  cordial  welcome. 
Some  of  the  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  country,  like  the  Pleasure-House, 
or  Belvedere,  which  was  built  for  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  in  Prague  in  1536, 
under  the  supervision  of  Paolo  della  Stella,  bear  such  strong  marks  of  Italian 
origin  that  nothing  but  their  geographical  position  prevents  them  from  being 
classed  among  the  works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Usually,  however, 
concessions  to  local  style  were  made  in  their  design,  or  the  execution  of  the 
design  by  German  artists  emphasized  the  German  character  of  the  work. 
Various  not  unimportant  features  of  the  style  were  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  patrons  of  architecture,  and  varied  according  as  they  were 
executed  under  the  supervision  of  princes  or  under  that  of  the  free  cities. 
The  free  cities  were  conservative  in  feeling,  and  adhered  more  closely  than 
the  princes  to  their  traditional  forms  and  beliefs:  and  hence  civil  architec- 
ture maintained  greater  uniformity  and  preserved  local  traits  with  greater 
tenacity,  while  the  princes  were  often  inclined  to  favor  foreign  customs,  and 
brought  artists  to  their  courts  from  a  distance,  only  to  replace  them  by  others. 
The  local  building  material  also  had  a  most  decisive  influence  upon  the 
development  of  style.  Half-timber  architecture,  which  had  met  the  climatic 
demands  of  the  North  admirably,  had  been  retained  in  favor  for  a  long 
time  after  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Single  examples  are  still  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  older  towns,  and  larger  groups  exist  in  various  cities, 
—  notably  in  the  towns  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  Hildesheim  (Butchers' Guild 
Hall),  Brunswick,  Ilalberstadt,  Celle,  and  Miinden.  This  wooden  construc- 
tion was  also  employed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  great  success, 
outside  of  Germany;  and  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Netherlands 
(134:  5),  in  France  (Orleans,  Rouen),  and  in  England.  In  the  English 
city  of  Chester  (133:  1,  2)  whole  streets  were  lined  with  similar  houses. 
These  lines  of  houses  had  a  continuous  open  gallery  running  along  the 
second  story,  and  were  known  as  "rows."  The  construction  of  half-timber 
houses  was  naturally  capable  of  but  slight  variation.  Wooden  piers  or 
posts  were  raised  upon  sills,  and  were  connected  by  horizontal  beams  and 
by  lathing,  and  were  strengthened  by  oblique  braces.  The  upper  stories 
usually  projected  considerably  over  the  lower  story,  but  were  constructed 
in  the  same  way.    The  Renaissance  made  no  essential  change  in  this  con- 
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struction  ;  but  it  distinguished  more  sharply  between  the  members  of  sup- 
port and  of  decoration,  employed  volute-like  brackets,  dentils,  and  echinus 
mouldings  (175 :  7),  and  treated  the  wooden  posts  as  pilasters.  The  general 
character  remained  unaltered.  Beside  the  half-timber  houses,  there  were 
also  many  brick  buildings,  which  were  the  direct  successors  of  the  earlier 
efforts  in  brick  and  tile.  These  were  sometimes  plain  and  sometimes  deco- 
rated. Cut  stone  was  often  employed  to  enliven  the  ornament  around  the 
windows,  cornices,  and  doorways.  Local  traditions  were  followed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  this  work  :  indeed,  where  the  rich  ornament  did  not 
appear  on  the  facade,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  narrow,  steep- 
gabled  houses  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  earlier  work. 

Italian  influence  made  itself  felt  more  especially  in  the  use  of  cut  stone, 
especially  in  those  districts  which,  like  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  provinces, 
employed  marble  in  their  buildings.  These  structures  of  cut  stone  were 
the  very  ones  which  brought  honor  to  the  craft  of  the  stone-masons.  The 
German  Renaissance  owes  the  best  of  its  work  and  its  reputation  to  the 
carver's  art.  Symmetry  of  design  and  harmonious  composition  of  the  fa- 
cades were  not  the  strong  points  of  the  German  architecture  of  this  period. 
Wherever  we  find  these  characteristics  we  may  be  sure  that  they  were  the 
result  of  the  co-operation  of  foreign  artists  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance.  The  books  on  architecture  and  perspective  which  were 
published  in  Germany  are  the  best  witnesses  to  the  indifference  which  the 
German  artists  felt  toward  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius  and  the  Italian 
theorists.  Wendelin  Dietterlein,  for  example,  published  a  work  on  "  Archi- 
tecture; or,  The  Distribution  of  the  Five  Orders"  at  Strasburg  in  1591, 
which  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  five  regular  orders  of  columns. 
As  the  work  goes  on,  however,  the  author's  unbridled  imagination  loses 
itself  in  the  capricious  decoration  of  the  various  architectural  members,  and 
in  the  design  of  richly  decorated  piers,  doorways,  altars,  fountains,  and  the 
like.  These  and  similar  drawings  cannot  be  taken,  however,  as  a  type  of 
the  practical  work  of  the  century ;  but  the  German  Renaissance  was  consist- 
ent in  this,  at  least,  that,  while  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  various 
members  was  less  carefully  studied,  art  threw  itself  with  enthusiasm  into 
the  decoration  of  the  more  prominent  architectural  details.  Artistic  effort 
was  chiefly  concentrated  upon  the  doorways,  oriels,  and  gables,  until  these 
features  seemed  to  be  almost  severed  from  the  building  as  an  organic  whole, 
and  appeared  as  wholly  independent  creations.  This  tendency  is  illustrated 
by  the  facade  of  a  house  at  Brussels  (134 :  8),  and  by  the  bay  windows  at 
Leipzig  (138:  2)  and  at  Ensisheim  in  Alsace  (139:  4). 

But  the  German  Renaissance  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Italian 
Renaissance  by  the  exceeding  honor  in  which  it  held  the  art  of  decoration. 
Ornament  was  also  employed  to  no  small  extent  in  Italian  architecture.  In 
Italy,  however,  architectural  feeling  controlled  ornamental  design,  and  even 
impressed  itself  upon  the  forms  of  industrial  and  ceramic  art,  so  that  the 
very  furniture  of  the  period  was  monumental  in  character;  while  in  the 
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German  Renaissance,  on  the  contrary,  the  motley  forms  of  industrial  art 
forced  their  way  into  architecture,  and  indeed  formed  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  design  of  architectural  ornament.  The  fact  that  the  indus- 
trial art  of  late  Gothic  times  had  attained  a  secure  and  assured  position, 
and  that  people  were  already  accustomed  to  consider  wealth  of  detail  and 
skill  in  technical  execution  as  of  the  first  importance  in  their  buildings,  had 
a  decisive  influence  upon  the  form  assumed  by  the  architecture  of  the  Ger- 
man Renaissance.  The  products  of  the  art  industries  were  not  designed  in 
accordance  with  architectural  rules;  indeed,  architectural  details  were  fre- 
quently patterned  after  various  examples  of  industrial  art.  The  columns, 
for  instance,  which  are  usually  placed  upon  a  lofty  pedestal,  bulge  out  like 
a  candelabrum,  and  are  marked  by  bevelled  grooves  or  ridges  which  are 
exact  imitations  of  iron-work,  and  make  the  shafts  appear  as  if  they  were 
wrought  of  metal.  Metal-work  furnished  architectural  ornament  with 
many  favorite  motifs  (141 :  5  ;  175  :  8).  Another  kind  of  ornament  is  known 
as  leather  ornament  (175  :  0),  and  consists  of  ribbons  or  straps  standing 
sharply  out  from  the  surface,  with  the  ends  rolled  up  in  scroll  fashion.  These 
cartouches  probably  originated  with  the  illuminators,  who  employed  them  as 
borders  or  frames  about  a  central  shield  or  panel.  They  were  first  used  as 
architectural  ornament  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  were  in  constant  demand  —  even  in  the  graphic  arts, 
where  they  appeared  on  title-pages  —  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  promiscuous  use  of  the  cartouch  in  printing  shows  how  slight  was  the 
organic  connection  of  the  Renaissance  ornament  with  purely  architectural 
design.  This  inconsistency  is  also  betrayed  by  the  predilection  for  the  sharp 
relief  of  metal-work,  which  made  the  ornament  stand  out  so  boldly  from 
its  background  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been  made  separately,  and 
fastened  on.  The  capital  of  a  pilaster  from  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Wolfenbiittel  (139  :  5)  is  an  example  of  this  loose  connection  between  the 
foundation  and  the  ornament  of  architectural  members. 

The  German  Renaissance  was  not  developed  in  a  single  centre;  for  the 
political  subdivision  of  Germany,  and  the  essential  differences  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  provinces,  rendered  this  impossible.  While  in 
France  the  successive  periods  of  the  Renaissance  were  identified  with  the 
reigns  of  the  various  kings  from  Francois  I.  to  Louis  XIII.,  it  would  be 
entirely  misleading  to  designate  the  various  periods  of  the  German  Renais- 
sance by  the  names  of  the  contemporaneous  German  emperors.  The  German 
Renaissance  made  its  first  appearance  at  the  various  courts  of  South  Ger- 
many at  almost  the  same  time  (about  1530);  but  it  had  previously  tried  its 
powers  in  various  bits  of  ornament  of  a  plastic  character,  which  were  chiefly 
used  in  the  churches.  Nevertheless,  German  art  no  longer  found  its  richest 
opportunities  in  church  architecture,  as  it  had  done  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Church-building  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  Catholic  districts,  and  was 
especially  promoted  by  the  Jesuits,  whose  order  had  rapidly  risen  to  immense 
power.   The  Jesuits,  however,  even  when  they  employed  native  artists,  gave 
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the  preference  to  the  Italian  style,  which  was  best  suited  to  their  habits  of 
worship. 

The  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  revolved  about  the  castle  as  a  centre 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France.    The  castles  were  not  always  erected 
without  interruption,  and  the  earlier  portions  were  often  augmented  by  much 
later  additions ;  and  the  regularity  of  design  was  not  increased  by  the  fact 
that  princely  dwellings  did  not  give  up  the  character  of  fortifications  all  at 
once,  the  characteristics  of  the  castle  being  spared  as  much  as  might  be  in 
the  transformation.    Reminiscences  of  the  castle  are  to  be  found,  not 
only  in  the  outworks,  in  the  moat,  and  the  double  gates,  but  also  in  the 
corner  turrets,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  castle-buildings  around  a  court 
into  which  they  all  open.    The  spiral  staircases,  which  were  placed  in  inde- 
pendent towers  or  turrets  at  the  corners  or  in  the  middle  of  the  building, 
dated  from  mediaeval  times;  but  the  arcades  which  surrounded  the  court 
partially  or  entirely,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  concession  to  the  Renaissance. 
Heidelberg  Castle,  which  is  hailed  by  right  as  the  crown  of  the  German 
Renaissance,  shows  very  plainly  traces  of  early  castle  architecture.  The 
entrance  to  the  castle  is  defended  by  a  lele  de  pant ;  and  mighty  towers,  some 
of  which  date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  completed  the  architectural  arma- 
ment of  the  structure.    The  courtyard  is  surrounded  by  a  scries  of  build- 
ings of  various  dates,  among  which  is  the  Rudolfsbau,  which  projects  out- 
ward.    The  most  beautiful  of  these  buildings  is  the  Otto-IIeinrichsbau, 
begun  in  153G,  in  plan  a  quadrilateral  of  moderate  dimensions,  with  a  facade 
(135:  3),  which,  even  if  it  does  not  attain  the  harmony  of  proportion 
visible  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  is  distinguished  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  carved  ornament  —  much  of  which  was  designed  by  Alexander  Colins 
of  Mechlin  —  and  for  the  effective  gradation  of  the  stories  and  the  brilliant 
animation  and  disposition  of  the  flat  surfaces.    An  open  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  the  door  of  the  lofty  first  floor.    Pilasters  crowned  by  Ionic  capitals,  and 
standing  upon  a  magnificent  continuous  base  of  rusticated  freestone,  with 
deeply  channelled  joints  (bossages),  divide  the  first  story  into  five  panels. 
The  central  panel  contains  the  entrance,  while  each  of  the  remaining  four 
panels  is  occupied  by  two  windows.    The  first  story  is  divided  by  delicately 
carved  pilasters,  fluted  semi-columns  appear  on  the  second  story,  and  the  whole 
building  was  originally  crowned  by  a  gable.    The  niches  between  the  win- 
dows are  filled  by  statues ;  the  gables  over  the  windows  are  decorated  by 
winged  cherubs ;  and  the  pilaster  which  divides  each  window  in  the  middle 
is  faced  by  a  Ilermes-like  Caryatid,  or  Atlas.    The  Otto-IIeinrichsbau  is 
joined  by  the  Friedrichsbau,  which  occupies  the  north  side  of  the  court, 
and  was  built  in  1G01.    The  designs  of  the  facades  are  similar,  but  the  out- 
lines of  the  Friedrichsbau  are  even  bolder  than  those  of  its  predecessor. 
"We  know  something  of  the  master  workman  on  the  carved  ornament 
of  the  Friedrichsbau :  his  name  was  Sebastian  Gotz,  and  he  came  from 
Chur ;  but,  while  we  are  thus  informed  concerning  the  design  of  the  orna- 
ment on  both  buildings,  we  do  not  know  who  drew  the  plans  for  either 
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building.  It  is  well  known  that  Heidelberg  Castle  was  destroyed  by  French 
troops  in  1093.  King  Louis  XIV.  had  a  medal  struck  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,  which  bears  on  one  side  the  words  "  Heidelberga  deleta  est;  " 
and  on  the  other,  the  motto  "  Rex  dixit  et  factum  est." 

In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  large  number  of  magnificent 
palaces  were  built,  among  them  the  castle  at  Stuttgart,  erected  after  1553  by 
Duke  Christopher.  The  exterior  is  plain  and  massive ;  the  court  is  sur- 
rounded by  arcades  which  run  up  through  three  stories,  and  which  display 
fluted  columns  connected  by  flat  arches  (138 :  3).  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  castle  was  situated  the  Pleasure-House  (destroyed  in  1846),  which  was 
surrounded  on  the  exterior  by  arcades;  while  the  ground-floor  of  the  interior 
was  occupied  by  a  vaulted  hall  supported  by  columns,  with  large  fountains 
in  the  centre  (135:  1).  The  upper  story  contained  an  immense  hall.  Georg 
Behr  was  the  architect  from  1575  on  ;  and  he  was  assisted  in  the  decoration 
by  Heinrich  Schickhardt  (1558-1634),  who  afterwards  became  a  popular 
artist  and  a  great  traveller.  The  Bavarian  dukes  developed  a  great  penchant 
for  architecture.  Many  fine  civil  and  religious  buildings  in  Munich  owe 
their  origin  to  these  dukes,  as  well  as  the  castle  at  Landshut  (153(5),  the  court 
of  which  was  built  by  Italian  artists,  and  Castle  Trausnitz.  near  Landshut. 
Trausnitz  suggests  the  sturdy  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages  both  in  situation 
and  in  plan,  and,  in  fact,  still  possesses  some  Gothic  features.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  state  chamber  in  the  principal  story  dates  from  the  time  of  Al- 
brecht  V.  and  Wilhelm  I.  The  interior  decoration  (141 :  1).  which  is  entirely 
painted,  was  evidently  an  imitation  of  Italian  models.  The  castle  at  Munich, 
built  by  Duke  Maximilian  in  1000  upon  the  site  of  an  earlier  structure,  com- 
prises six  courts  of  widely  differing  size  and  form.  Painting  formed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  decoration  here  also.  The  facade  in  the  Kaiserhof  (139:  1) 
showed  a  double  row  of  pilasters,  with  niches  and  panels  painted  in  neutral 
tints.  The  character  of  the  decoration  is  again  Italian  :  indeed,  nothing  else 
could  be  expected  from  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Peter  de  YVitte,  or 
Candido.  The  decoration  of  the  staircase  (140:  1)  in  stucco  and  color  is  of 
a  similar  nature.  The  fact  that  German  hands  had  any  thing  to  do  with  its 
execution  is  betrayed  by  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  volutes  alone.  The  court 
of  the  Losenstein  Castle  Schalaburg,  near  Molk  (136:  5),  has  been  selected 
as  a  type  of  the  architecture  of  a  series  of  Austrian  castles  and  palaces,  whic  h 
were  built  in  great  numbers  in  Bohemia  and  its  vicinity.  Among  these 
castles  may  also  be  mentioned  Castle  Stern  (near  Prague),  the  imperial  castle 
on  the  Hradschin  in  Prague,  and  the  AValdstein  or  YVallenstein  Palace  in 
the  same  city.  Columned  arcades  of  red  marble  carry  an  open  gallery,  the 
roof  of  which  is  supported  by  pilasters  decorated  with  reliefs  in  terra  cotta. 
In  Franconia  the  castle  at  Offenbach,  near  Frankfort,  which  has  very  beau- 
tiful arcades  on  the  facade,  and  was  built  between  1572  and  1578;  the 
huge  castle  at  Aschaffenburg,  designed  by  Georg  Riedinger  (1613):  and  the 
Plassenburg,  near  Culmbach,  —  a  seat  of  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg, — 
deserve  especial  mention. 
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Renaissance  architecture  found  its  way  into  Upper  Saxony  at  an  early 
date.  The  castle  at  Torgau  was  built  by  the  elector  Johann  Friedrich  the 
Generous  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  building.  It  consists  of  an  irregular 
court  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  among  which  the  staircase  tower, 
which  projects  from  the  eastern  wing,  and  contains  two  open  flights  of  stairs 
(135 :  2),  is  especially  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  bold  construction  of 
the  spiral  staircase  and  its  rich  ornament.  The  chief  interest  of  the  castle 
at  Dresden,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
Duke  George  and  of  Elector  Maurice,  also  centres  in  the  large  court.  The 
court  facades  were  decorated  with  frescos,  and  display  four  corner  turrets 
and  a  projecting  arcade,  or  loggia,  above  the  entrance.  The  superintendence 
of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Hans  von  Dehn-Rothfelser  as  chief  architect, 
who  was  assisted  by  Kaspar  Voigt.  In  the  latitude  of  brick  structures  the 
"  Furstenhof  "  at  Wismar  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  student.  In  1553 
Duke  Johann  Albrecht  I.  added  a  new  wing  at  right  angles  to  the  one 
which  had  been  built  in  1512.  In  beginning  this  undertaking,  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  art  of  Gabriel  van  Aken.  Both  the  exterior  and  the  facades 
which  look  on  the  court  (138 :  4)  are  distinguished  from  many  other  works 
by  their  effective  proportions  and  the  fine  balance  maintained  between  those 
parts  which  are  decorative  and  those  which  simply  fill  the  spaces.  The 
plastered  brick  walls  are  treated  as  a  simple  background,  from  which  the 
doors,  the  windows,  with  their  richly  decorated  frames  and  pilasters  (139  :  6), 
and  the  horizontal  friezes,  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  The  ornament  is  executed 
partly  in  sandstone  and  partly  in  terra  cotta.  In  the  upper  stories  in  the 
court,  pilasters  are  used  to  divide  the  wall  spaces  vertically. 

Buildings  for  civil  and  domestic  purposes  possessed  a  more  decidedly 
local  character  than  the  palaces  of  the  nobles ;  and  these  more  modest  build- 
ings are  better  indices  of  the  standard  of  architecture  in  vogue  in  different 
localities  and  provinces.  As  was  natural,  German  Switzerland  and  the 
southern  part  of  Germany  were  most  strongly  affected  by  Italian  influences. 
Facades  like  that  of  the  guild  hall  in  Basel  (136 :  3),  or  a  treatment  of  a 
bay  window  such  as  we  find  in  Colmar  (139 :  3),  are  not  strange  in  that 
latitude.  Moreover,  the  fashion  of  painting  the  facades  spread  from  North- 
ern Italy  into  the  neighboring  provinces  in  the  north,  until  it  obtained 
widely  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Southern  Bavaria.  An  example 
of  this  facade  decoration  is  seen  in  the  town  hall  at  Miilhausen  in  Alsace 
(139.  2);  the  execution  of  which  was  undertaken  in  1552  by  Cristen 
Vacksterffer,  a  painter  from  Colmar.  He  imitated  rusticated  work  on  the 
ground  story,  which  was  reached  by  an  open  flight  of  steps :  he  crowned 
the  windows  with  garlands,  and  in  the  upper  stories  he  employed  an  Ionic 
arcade  with  niches.  Hence  the  roof  was  not  gabled,  but  it  was  covered  by 
tdes  in  patterns.  The  curious  combination  of  painted  ornament  with  a 
wooden  construction  built  upon  a  stone  foundation  is  seen  in  a  dwelling  in 
Colmar  (136:  1).  The  town  hall  at  Ensisheim  (137:  2)  suggests  Italian 
prototypes  both  in  its  arrangement  —  an  open  arcade  on  the  first  story,  with 
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an  enclosed  chamber  above  —  and  in  the  decoration  of  the  pilasters.  The 
pointed  arches  of  the  arcade  and  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  were 
derived  from  local  traditions.  The  most  celebrated  Alsatian  architect  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Daniel  Speckle  of  Strasburg  (1536-89),  who  was  a 
man  of  comprehensive  culture,  and  also  made  some  literary  ventures,  attained 
considerable  reputation,  especially  by  his  work  upon  the  fortifications. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Lower  Rhine  betrays  a  marked  rela- 
tionship to  that  of  the  neighboring  Netherlands.  Small  houses,  with 
stepped  gables,  which  are  usually  but  three  windows  in  width,  are  found  in 
both  places  in  great  numbers.  The  similarity  of  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  the  two  peoples  was  evidently  the  cause  of  this  similarity  in 
architectural  customs.  The  Netherlands  did  not  exercise  a  dominating 
influence  upon  Germany,  and  especially  upon  the  northern  part  of  Germany, 
until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  brick  architecture,  enlivened  by 
rustic  stone-work,  was  domesticated  in  Germany  through  Flemish  influence. 
The  progress  of  architecture  was  hindered  during  the  sixteenth  century  by 
internal  disorders  and  by  the  chances  of  war.  The  most  important  piece 
of  secular  architecture  erected  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Netherlands 
during  this  century  was  the  town  hall  at  Antwerp,  built  in  1561  by  Cor- 
nelius de  Vriendt.  Of  the  Dutch  buildings,  the  town  hall  at  Leyden, 
begun  in  1599,  shows  a  curious  mixture  of  classic  features  with  local  decora- 
tive fashions.  The  magnificent  gable  above  the  centre  of  the  facade  (136  : 
2)  was  often  employed  elsewhere,  as  we  see  by  turning  to  the  illustration 
of  the  City  Wine-IIouse  at  Minister  in  Westphalia  (136:  4);  and  it  became 
a  typical  architectural  form  in  the  succeeding  period.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings in  Cologne  show  traces  of  the  commerce  of  architectural  ideas  between 
the  Belgian  cities  and  the  cities  on  the  Rhine.  The  magnificent  rood-screen 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  in  Capitolio,  the  earliest  Renaissance  work  in 
Cologne,  was  executed  by  an  artist  from  Mechlin  in  1524.  When  the  city 
council  of  Cologne  determined  to  build  a  new  vestibule  to  the  town  hall, 
Flemish  as  well  as  German  artists  sent  in  designs.  The  council  finally 
(1569)  determined  upon  the  plan  of  the  sculptor  Wilhelm  Vernucken  or 
Vernickel  of  Cologne,  who  carried  out  his  design  (134:  1)  with  the  assist- 
ance of  stone-cutters  from  Namur.  The  antecedents  of  the  artist  are  very 
evident  from  the  rich  carved  decoration  of  the  double  arcade,  the  arches  in 
the  second  story  being  pointed. 

The  remodelling  of  the  Renaissance  style  into  German  forms,  the  con- 
servative tendency  which  manifested  itself  in  the  German  Renaissance,  and 
which  established  a  natural  alliance  with  the  tendencies  of  late  mediaeval 
architecture,  are  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  cities  of  Central  and 
Northern  Germany.  Of  these,  Nuremberg  deserves  the  first  place ;  for  it 
had  developed  an  active  enthusiasm  in  domestic  architecture.  The  trade 
of  the  city,  it  is  true,  had  lost  much  of  its  early  importance  ;  but  the  citizens 
were  still  extremely  prosperous,  and  they  had  not  lost  their  appreciation  of 
comfort. 
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This  found  expression  in  the  magnificent  private  houses,  which  were 
richly  fitted  up  in  the  interior,  and  were  built  in  quick  succession.  The 
Nuremberg  house  is  usually  narrow,  but  is  imposing  in  its  height,  and  is 
of  considerable  depth.  The  centre  or  corners  of  the  facade  were  orna- 
mented by  projecting  bay  windows,  which  sometimes  extended  through 
several  stories  (141:  4).  Even  when  the  houses  turned  their  longer  side 
to  the  street,  the  broad  gable  was  still  set  in  the  roof  (140:  2).  The  exte- 
rior was  not  without  a  heavy  and  sometimes  stiff  character  :  the  court,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  enlivened  by  continuous  galleries  or  arcades.  Pavilions  were 
often  built  at  the  end  of  the  court.  Among  the  most  familiar  examples  are 
the  Hirschvogel  House  (15:31),  the  Funk  House,  and  the  Peller  House 
(1305).  The  market-place  of  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber  (137  :  1)  with  its 
town  hall,  which  was  designed  by  a  Nuremberg  artist  by  the  name  of 
Wolff  (1512),  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  an  early  German 
city;  for  the  German  Renaissance  is  usually  known  as  "  Early  German." 
Rothenburg  also  contains  various  Renaissance  houses  and  fountains  in  a 
surprisingly  good  state  of  preservation.  In  comparison  with  the  Rothen- 
burg Town  Hall,  with  its  rusticated  arcade,  its  bay  window,  gable,  and 
tower,  the  town  hall  at  Leipzig  (138:  1)  has  little  interest.  Its  narrow 
end  is  crowned  by  a  stepped  gable.  The  principal  facade  finishes  in  a  steep 
roof,  ornamented  by  sis  smaller  gables.  The  windows  are  grouped  in  pairs. 
This  town  hall  was  built  by  Hieronymus  Lotter,  who  was  born  in  Nurem- 
berg about  1498,  and  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  work  in  his  office  of 
architect  to  the  elector,  although  his  labors  were  but  poorly  rewarded  in  the 
end. 

In  Northern  Germany  the  Renaissance  was  fostered  with  great  enthusi- 
asm by  the  Hanseatic  cities.  The  town  halls  in  Bremen  and  in  Liibeck, — 
the  latter  being  noteworthy  for  its  arcades  and  staircase,  —  various  guild 
halls,  and  numerous  private  houses,  bear  witness  to  this  enthusiasm.  The 
dwellings  were  sometimes  half-timbered,  and  sometimes  built  of  brick. 
The  Leibnitz  House  at  Hannover  (134:  2)  is  an  example  of  the  work  of  the 
latest  period  of  the  Renaissance.  The  principal  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  bay  window,  and  upon  the  ornament  of  the  windows ; 
and  the  horizontal  lines  are  especially  marked.  The  private  houses  in 
Danzig  display  a  decidedly  individual  character,  which  is  given  them  by 
what  may  be  called  stoops,  —  platforms  in  front  of  the  houses,  —  which  are 
reached  from  the  street  by  flights  of  steps,  are  railed  in  by  stone  para- 
pets or  metal  gratings,  and  are  provided  with  benches.  They  resemble  the 
Italian  loggias,  and  serve  similar  purposes  (137  :  3).  In  the  arsenal  at 
Danzig  (135  :  4)  the  quoins  at  the  corners  and  about  the  windows  are  of 
cut  stone,  and  the  gable  is  covered  by  rich  ornament. 

These  variations  of  style  began  to  disappear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Even  those  members  and  ornaments  which  had  been 
borrowed  from  Italy  took  on  a  heavier  form,  and  accommodated  theinselves 
to  the  bold  local  style  of  decoration.    Although  the  naioete  with  which  dis- 
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similar  features  had  been  combined  in  the  earlier  works  was  no  longer  seen,  and 
in  consequence  much  of  the  picturesque  charm  of  the  architecture  was  lost, 
still  some  progress  was  made  in  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  members 
of  a  design.  The  differences  in  the  individual  tendencies  of  the  architects 
also  disappeared.  The  foreign  architects  who  were  called  in  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  various  buildings  and  the  native  workmen  no  longer 
opposed  each  other  as  enemies,  or  under  the  harsh  conditions  of  master  and 
servant.  The  native  architects,  moreover,  received  better  preparation  for 
their  work,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  they  gained  for  themselves  that  knowl- 
edge of  their  art  which  was  revealed  to  them  by  the  works  of  Palladio  and 
others.  For  an  example  of  this  more  strict,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
consistent,  tendency  we  may  turn  to  the  facade  of  the  town  hall  at  Nurem- 
berg, which  was  designed  by  Eueharius  Karl  Holzschuher  in  1013.  The 
corners  are  finished  by  rustic  quoins,  bold  string-courses  divide  the  stories, 
gables  which  are  alternately  triangular  and  curved  appear  above  the  win- 
dows of  the  principal  story ;  and  a  cornice  carried  on  heavy  consoles  lends 
the  building  a  somewhat  unwieldy,  but  still  simple,  character.  The  town 
hall  at  Augsburg  was  built  at  the  same  time  (1615-20)  by  Klias  IIoll,  to 
whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  fascinating  autobiography.  The  ex- 
terior is  almost  flat  in  its  severity;  but  the  interior,  on  the  contrary,  and  the 
large  saloon  in  the  second  story  (140 :  5)  in  especial,  are  fitted  up  witli  striking 
magnificence.  The  ends  are  occupied  by  two  rows  of  windows  one  above 
the  other,  and  the  sides  are  decorated  by  niches  filled  with  statues,  the 
cornice  is  carried  on  brackets,  and  the  stucco  ceiling  shows  painted  panels. 
Color  and  gilding  play  leading  parts,  indeed,  in  the  decoration  of  the  whole 
saloon.  We  see  in  this  case  how  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  design 
of  the  interior;  and  in  fact  the  Germans  of  this  period  were  fond,  as  a 
rule,  of  putting  their  best  work  upon  the  interior  arrangement  and  decora- 
tion of  the  house.  The  student  will  never  do  justice  to  the  German  Renais- 
sance if  he  studies  the  exteriors  of  the  houses  alone.  The  low  stories  and 
the  bay  windows  show  that  the  architects  of  the  time  built  from  within  out- 
ward, and  that  the  architecture  of  the  exterior  was  determined  and  condi- 
tioned by  the  peculiarities  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  which  it  enclosed. 
It  is  not  until  we  enter  these  rooms  that  we  receive  the  vivid  impression 
produced  by  the  house  of  the  German  Renaissance,  and  by  the  wealth  of 
fancy  expended  upon  it.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  do  we  see  that  respect 
for  law  and  reason  obtained  even  in  the  German  Renaissance.  The  picture 
of  a  room  arranged  in  the  Renaissance  style  is  given  in  the  illustrations 
(141 :  3)  side  by  side  with  that  of  a  Belgian  room  of  the  same  period 
(141:  2).  The  Belgian  work  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  early  Ger- 
man work  by  the  substitution  of  the  more  decorative  fireplace  in  place  of 
the  comfortable  tiled  stove. 

In  this  connection  a  few  remarks  upon  the  architecture  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Scandinavia,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Spain,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
In  Denmark,  where  architecture  was  enthusiastically  followed  during  the 
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reign  of  King  Christian  IV.,  the  most  of  the  buildings  were  designed  by 
Flemish  and  German  architects.  The  Castle  of  Frederiksborg,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  retained  its  original  form,  shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  use  of  cut  stone  to  enliven  the  brick-work,  and  in  its 
stepped  gables  (133':  7).  German  architects  were  also  repeatedly  invited 
to  Sweden.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  fountain  in  the  court  of  the  castle  at 
Kalmar  (133  :  5)  ancient  forms  seem  to  have  been  followed ;  while  the  upper 
part,  with  its  curved  gables,  is  more  independent  in  design.  The  outworks 
of  the  Castle  of  Wettersborg,  near  Wadstena,  on  the  Wettersee  (133  :  6), 
have  maintained  a  castellated  character :  the  end  gables  alone  show  unmis- 
takable traces  of  the  Renaissance. 

While  England,  from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  drawn  her  painters 
and  sculptors  almost  exclusively  from  abroad,  in  architecture  the  native 
style  was  long  and  energetically  maintained.  The  Gothic  fell  into  disuse 
but  slowly ;  and  for  a  long  time  Renaissance  forms  were  employed  with 
hesitation,  and  appeared  only  in  combination  with  Gothic  features.  The 
transition  may  perhaps  be  studied  best  in  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  country  seats  built  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies also  preserved  many  traditional  features  in  their  plan  and  interior 
arrangement,  and  are  made  up  of  a  large  hall  surrounded  by  chambers, 
which  sometimes  project  beyond  the  general  outline  of  the  exterior,  and 
sometimes  form  re-entrant  angles.  Holland  House,  built  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  (132  :  3),  and  Wollaton  House,  which  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centui-y  (132 :  2),  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  archi- 
tecture of  these  houses. 

A  more  purely  Italian  architecture  was  introduced  by  Inigo  Jones  (1572- 
1(352).  He  had  been  inspired  by  Palladio's  work  in  Italy;  and  then,  after 
a  brief  sojourn  in  Denmark,  he  had  found  enthusiastic  patrons  in  the  kings 
of  the  Stuart  line.  He  made  designs  for  an  immense  royal  palace  in  London, 
which  was  to  comprise  no  less  than  seven  courts  (133 :  3).  The  long  central 
court  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  three  smaller  ones,  and  the  central  court 
on  each  side  was  distinguished  from  the  others  by  arcades  and  galleries. 
He  made  one  of  these  courts  circular.  The  banqueting  hall,  wide  enough 
to  admit  seven  windows,  was  the  only  part  of  the  design  which  was  carried 
out.  Two  rows  of  columns,  the  lower  being  in  the  Ionic  and  the  upper  in 
the  Corinthian  style,  rise  from  a  rusticated  base.  Coupled  columns  mark 
the  corners,  and  the  entablature  is  broken  around  the  capitals.  This  predi- 
lection for  Palladio  is  seen  in  the  plan  of  a  villa  at  Chiswick  (132  :  4),  which 
is  designed  in  imitation  of  the  Rotonda  at  Vicenza,  much  more  plainly  than 
in  Whitehall. 

St.  Paul's  in  London  (132  :  5,  6),  a  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
must,  from  its  date,  be  excluded  from  Renaissance  work;  but  the  dome 
shows  the  strong  influence  exercised  upon  the  work  by  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  The  heavy  architecture  of  Blenheim  Castle  (132  :  7,  8)  shows 
how  completely  the  charm  of  the  style  could  be  lost,  even  when  the  rules 
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of  the  Renaissance  were  apparently  complied  with.  In  Scotland  the  French 
influence,  which  was  brought  into  play  by  political  alliances,  produced  its 
effect  upon  the  castle  architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  a  later 
period  it  was  displaced,  giving  way  to  a  bombastic  art  of  little  beauty  (133 : 
4).  The  two  stages  of  Renaissance  architecture  in  Spain  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  court  of  the  monastery  at  Lupiana  (131 :  5),  and  the  gigantic  struc- 
ture of  the  Escurial  (131 :  6,  7).  The  former  illustrates  the  prominence 
given  to  decoration  and  the  frequent  use  of  certain  Moorish  features,  and 
is  built  in  a  sort  of  goldsmith's  style.  The  Escurial,  which  was  a  combina- 
tion of  monastery  and  castle,  is  an  example  of  the  tendency  to  stricter  design 
and  to  imitation  of  Italian  examples,  and  especially  of  Michel  Angelo.  The 
lofty  dome  of  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Laurentius  is  the  dominant  point 
in  the  whole  building. 


» 


V.  —  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

IN  THE  NORTH. 

Fraxce  and  Germany  were  the  scenes  of  the  most  important,  or  at  least 
of  the  best  known  results,  of  the  development  of  the  industrial  arts  during 
the  Renaissance.  While  France  was  dependent  upon  Burgundy  during  the 
fifteenth  century  in  many  branches  of  industrial  art,  and  especially  in  gold- 
smith's work,  in  the  following  period  the  predominating  influence  was  that 
of  Italian  artists  and  Italian  products.  In  1531  we  find  large  silver  candle- 
sticks mentioned  as  "  d'ouvraige  a  I'antique,"  which  were  evidently  imita- 
tions of  the  candelabra  of  Northern  Italy.  It  was  but  a  short  time,  however 
(  Henri  II.),  before  a  style  came  into  being  which  could  fairly  lay  claim  to 
be  a  brilliant  expression  of  national  taste  and  feeling  in  art.  Moreover,  we 
must  not  forget  that  France  long  continued  to  make  use  of  the  powers  of 
the  artists  of  Flanders  and  of  Germany.  The  art  of  the  goldsmith,  the  chief 
of  all  the  arts,  would  have  made  still  greater  progress  if  the  financial  neces- 
sities of  the  kingdom  had  not  led  to  repeated  laws  against  the  unlimited 
use  of  the  precious  metals.  The  long  sojourn  of  Cellini  at  the  court  of 
Francois  I.  did  not  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  development 
of  the  goldsmith's  art  in  France  as  one  would  expect.  Cellini  was  chiefly 
employed  as  a  sculptor,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  enseignes,  or  agrafes,  was 
usually  determined  by  local  tradition.  The  monograms  and  devices  which 
the  workmen  were  fond  of  weaving  into  their  ornaments  were  of  purely 
French  origin.  Enamel  played  as  important  a  rule  in  French  work  as  in 
that  of  Italy,  and  stones  cut  in  facets  (Matteo  del  Nassaro)  also  came  into 
universal  use.  The  close  connection  of  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  with  con- 
temporaneous  sculpture,  and  also  the  fact  that  some  of  the  designs  worked 
out  by  the  goldsmiths  were  made  by  such  prominent  designers  as  Jacques  An- 
drouet  Du  Cerceau  (173  :  10),  to  whom  we  also  owe  an  important  illustrated 
work  on  the  architecture  of  the  French  Renaissance,  Etienne  Delaulne  (1518 
till  after  1582),  and  Pierre  Woeiriot  of  Lyons,  were  of  great  advantage  to 
this  branch  of  industrial  art,  In  later  times  Jan  Collaert's  designs  (173 :  9) 
served  the  same  purpose.  The  work  in  gold  lost  its  Renaissance  character 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  rage  for  diamonds,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones  of  all  sorts,  came  in.  The  forms  grew  heavier;  the  most 
delicate  of  the  goldsmith's  devices,  repousse  work,  the  work  of  the  graver, 
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and  the  effects  produced  by  enamel,  were  thrust  into  the  background,  since 
the  value  of  an  ornament  came  to  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  material  of 
which  it  was  composed.  The  rich  sculpturesque  decoration  which  distin- 
guished the  goldsmith's  work,  of  the  time  of  Henri  II.  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  pitchers  and  plaques  cast  in  pewter  by  Francois  Briot,  a  designer  who 
is  otherwise  unknown,  but  who  must  be  ranked  high  as  an  artist.  Ara- 
besques, medallions,  and  mascarons,  or  masks,  surround  the  vases ;  and  car- 
touches and  trophies  stand  out  in  relief  from  the  rims  of  the  plaques.  The 
origin  of  this  decorative  fashion  must  be  found  in  Italian  examples  (Polidoro 
da  Caravaggio);  but  the  treatment  bears  witness  to  an  independent  taste.  The 
strength  of  the  national  imagination  made  itself  felt  still  more  strongly  in 
the  French  faience  of  the  Renaissance.  Bernard  Palissy  (about  1510-79) 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  French  artists  in  pottery.  Palissy,  who  was  origi- 
nally a  glass-painter,  was  filled  with  an  inexhaustible  zeal  for  investigation, 
and  made  a  number  of  experiments  in  order  to  discover  the  secret  of  obtain- 
ing a  stanniferous  glaze.  While  these  experiments  played  a  great  part  in 
the  history  of  this  interesting  man,  who  was  later  led  to  leave  the  provinces 
for  the  court  at  Paris,  his  artistic  designs  (grottos  in  clay)  and  his  various 
works,  which  were  much  imitated,  bear  the  most  decisive  testimony  to  the 
change  of  taste  in  decoration.  Sculpturesque  reliefs  (169:  5,  (i ;  172:  8,  9), 
which  were  treated  with  extreme  realism,  took  the  place  of  decoration  in 
color.  Palissy  was  fond  of  employing  fish,  shells,  reptiles,  frogs,  insects, 
leaves,  and  flowers — which  he  modelled  in  plaster  from  nature — for  the 
decoration  of  his  large  dishes.  In  the  coloring,  the  tones  advance  from 
a  yellowish  white,  through  green  and  blue,  to  brown ;  and  the  glaze  has  a 
sheeny  brilliance;  peculiar  to  itself.  These  designs  are  known  and  prized  as 
"pieces  rustiques"  and  have  few  if  any  parallels  in  ceramic  art.  There 
were  celebrated  potteries  also  in  Xevers,  Rouen,  and  Moustier.  None  of  the 
work  produced  by  specially  trained  artists,  however,  has  roused  such  enthu- 
siasm and  brought  such  extravagant  prices  during  the  last  few  decades 
as  that  turned  out  from  a  manufactory  superintended  by  an  amateur. 
About  1802  some  seventy  pieces  of  faience  appeared  before  the  public  in 
rapid  succession,  which,  under  the  name  of  Henri  Deux  faience,  or 
Oiron  ware,  threw  the  art  world  into  the  greatest  excitement.  The  rarity 
of  this  ware,  which  comprizes  jugs,  aiguieres  or  ewers,  plates,  flagons,  cande- 
labra, salt-cellars,  etc.,  increased  their  market-price;  and  the  long  undiscov- 
ered secret  of  their  origin  and  their  manufacture  roused  the  curiosity  of 
virtuosos  and  collectors.  We  know  now  that  the  Henri  Deux  ware  was 
manufactured  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  Chateau  Oiron, 
near  Thouars,  and  that  its  existence  was  due  to  a  lady  of  rank,  Ilelene  de 
Hangest  de  Genlis  by  name.  A  certain  Francois  Cherpentier,  a  distinguished 
potter,  belonged  to  her  household  (1529);  and  the  technical  processes  of 
manufacture  may  have  been  committed  to  his  hands.  The  ware  is  made 
of  a  yellowish  white  clay,  decorated  with  arabesques  in  brown,  covered  with  a 
dull  glaze  ;  some  parts,  such  as  Hermes  figures  and  mascaions,  being  modelled 
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by  themselves,  and  applied  afterward  (169:  12;  171:  10,  11).    As  regards 

their  manufacture,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  surface  ornament  was 
impressed  upon  a  flat  layer  of  clay  by  means  of  half-moon-shaped  steel  stamps 
(known  as  back  tools  in  binding),  and  that  this  layer  of  clay  was  afterward 
cut  in  pieces,  and  applied  at  the  will  of  the  potter.  The  Henri  Deux  faience 
was  the  work  of  dilettanti,  and  is  significant  in  the  history  of  art  only  in  so 
far  as  it  shows  the  interest  felt  by  large  circles  in  the  products  of  the  indus- 
trial arts,  and  the  good  taste  which  was  prevalent.  The  bookbinder's  art 
in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  owes  its  great  fame  to  the  taste  of  an- 
other amateur.  Jean  Grolier  (1459-1565),  the  treasurer  of  Francois  I.,  had 
been  won  over  to  the  Renaissance  during  a  sojourn  in  Italy ;  and  he  had 
contracted  an  especial  admiration  for  the  beautiful  bindings  then  in  vogue 
in  Italy.  The  library  of  Thomas  Maioli,  for  instance,  was  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  its  bindings.  Jean  Grolier  brought  his  enthusiasm  for 
fine  bindings  back  to  France,  and  also  conceived  the  idea  that  the  work  of 
the  printer  and  the  ornament  lavished  on  the  exterior  should  match  each 
other.  The  bindings  executed  under  his  supervision  form  a  model  even  in 
our  own  day.  He  employed  leather  mosaic  and  arabesques  in  monochrome 
to  produce  his  principal  effects.  The  design  of  arabesques  and  interwoven 
bands  was  cut  out  of  the  morocco,  pieces  of  colored  leather  were  inserted 
in  the  spaces,  and  the  surface  was  smoothed  by  a  heated  iron,  while  the 
effect  was  enhanced  by  gilding.  The  ornament  was  principally  wrought  in 
gold  and  olive-green  upon  a  brown  ground ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cover 
was  placed  the  name  of  the  owner,  as  in  the  inscription,  "Jo.  Grolerii  et 
amicorum"  (167  :  1).  Louis  de  Sainte-Maure,  another  lover  of  books  and 
a  contemporary  of  Grolier,  had  his  books  bound  in  a  similar  fashion  (167  : 
2).  The  works  published  by  the  celebrated  printer,  Geoffroy  Tory,  and  the 
library  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  at  Chateau  d'Anet,  were  also  distinguished  for 
their  beautiful  bindings.  A  binding  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna 
(168 :  1)  bears  testimony  to  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  Grolier  style ; 
while  a  comparison  of  the  Grolier  bindings  with  another  cover,  shown  in  the 
illustrations  (167:  3),  shows  how  heavy  and  stupid  the  designs  became  at 
the  end  of  the  century. 

The  decoration  of  metal  vessels  with  enamel  painting  was  due,  not  to  a 
few  amateurs,  but  to  a  fashion  long  indigenous  in  France,  and  in  response 
to  which  special  manufactories  had  been  established.  Limoges  had  become 
an  art  centre  in  the  branch  of  enamelling  even  in  mediaeval  times;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  this  city  became  the  birthplace  of  the 
so-called  painter's  enamel  (emaux  peints) .  After  the  outlines  of  the  design 
had  been  engraved  on  the  copper  plate,  and  the  plate  had  been  covered  by 
a  thin  surface  of  enamel,  the  outlines  were  filled  by  black  enamel.  The 
design  was  fixed  by  a  single  application  of  heat.  After  the  firing,  the  other 
colors  were  applied,  and  the  whole  was  again  subjected  to  heat.  Purplish 
enamels  were  used  for  flesh-tints,  and  the  lights  were  emphasized  by  white 
or  gold.    A  variation  on  this  work  was  produced  in  grisaille,  in  which  the 
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design  was  painted  in  white  on  black  enamel,  and  the  shadows  were  made 
by  laying  on  the  color  very  thinly,  by  leaving  spaces,  or  by  cross-hatching. 
In  Limoges,  as  the  constantly  recurring  family  names  show,  the  art  was 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  the  city  became  the  home  of  a 
glorious  series  of  enamel  painters.  The  Lionard  family,  Jehan  Penicaud, 
the  Leonard  family,  Martin  Limosin,  the  Pierre  family,  Martial  Reymond, 
the  Courteys  family,  and  others,  developed  an  astonishing  fecundity,  and 
even  produced  portraits,  religious  and  historical  compositions  filled  with 
figures,  and  complete  triptychs  in  enamel.  Vases  of  various  kinds,  jugs, 
dishes,  plaques',  etc.,  were  also  decorated  with  enamel-painting  (170:  9); 
and  hence  the  Limousin  enamel-painting  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  one  of  the  industrial  arts.  While  in  Italy  intarsia,  or  mosaic  in 
wood,  which  was  probably  not  employed  originally  in  wood-work,  was  strug- 
gling with  wood-carving  for  the  supremacy,  the  French  cabinet-work  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century  owed  its  greatest  successes  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  sculpture.  French  workmen  were  skilled  in  wood-carving  as  early 
as  Gothic  times;  and,  as  nut-wood  gradually  took  the  place  of  oak,  their 
great  technical  facility  found  opportunity  for  still  more  brilliant  expression. 
At  first  the  French  furniture  of  the  Renaissance,  like  the  Italian  decoration 
of  the  period,  displayed  a  preference  for  more  strictly  architectural  forms, 
and  enlivened  the  panels  with  low  reliefs  (175:  4).  Under  Henri  II. 
sculpturesque  decoration  gained  the  mastery.  The  flat  pilasters  were  trans- 
formed into  Hermes;  figures  in  the  style  of  Goujon,  and  easily  recognizable 
from  their  attenuated  proportions,  stood  at  the  corners  and  between  the 
panels ;  and  masks,  and,  at  a  later  date,  cartouches  were  frequently  em- 
ployed, the  outlines  of  the  gables  were  broken,  and  the  forms  were  uni- 
versally raised  in  the  boldest  relief  (177  :  4,  5;  178:  3).  At  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ebony  made  its  appearance,  and  with  it  incrus- 
tation and  color  decoration  came  into  vogue  :  and  the  sculpturesque  style 
barely  held  its  ground  against  these  rivals,  while  its  outlines  grew  coarser, 
and  its  design  more  stupid  and  as  heavy  in  composition  as  the  architecture 
of  the  period. 

The  industrial  arts  of  France  first  gained  universal  recognition  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  During  the  real  Renaissance  period  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  industrial  arts  of  Germany  main- 
tained their  supremacy,  both  by  the  variety  of  the  applications  of  art  to 
industry,  which  was  so  great  as  to  leave  few  branches  of  labor  untouched, 
and  by  the  extent  of  the  market  offered  them.  The  designs  for  various 
pieces  of  French  armor,  for  instance,  were  made  in  Germany  by  various 
artists,  among  whom  was  Hans  Muelich  of  Munich.  Technical  skill  was 
an  inheritance  from  Gothic  times,  when  industrial  art  had  already  out- 
stripped fine  art,  and  had  given  to  architecture  its  best  features.  The 
duration  of  its  prosperity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  even  the  best  painters 
and  designers  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  disdain  to  lend  their  fertile 
imaginations  to  the  service  of  industrial  art.    Although  the  wealth  of  fin- 
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ished  work  is  very  great,  yet  it  is  surpassed  by  the  great  number  of  designs 
drawn  by  artists,  and  disseminated  in  the  workshops  by  means  of  engrav- 
ings. No  less  a  person  than  Hans  Holbein  the  younger  stood  at  the  head 
of°the  painters  who  thus  enriched  industrial  art.  He  had  many  occasions, 
especially  during  his  sojourn  in  England,  to  make  designs  for  all  kinds  of 
furniture  and  ornament,  medallions,  goblets,  centre-pieces,  and  time-pieces. 
The  drawing  of  the  sheath  of  a  dagger  (168 :  4),  showing  Venus  and 
Amor,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  his  work.  The  Little  Masters,  and  engravers  of  ornament  like 
Aldegrever  (175:  10)  and  H.  S.  Beham  (177:  8,  9),  developed  no  less 
enthusiasm,  especially  in  goldsmith's  work;  and  they  were  followed  by 
Gilich  Kilian  Proger  of  Nuremberg  (168 :  7),  Peter  Flotner  in  his  book  of 
designs  published  in  1549  (173 :  7,  8 ;  174  :  4),  the  many-sided  Augustin 
Hirschvogel  (170:  7),  Virgil  Solis  (170:  4,  5;  171:  1,  2),  Hieronymus 
Bang  of  Nuremberg  (170 :  6),  Paul  Vlindt  (170 :  2),  Georg  Wachter  (170 : 
3),  Johann  Sibmacher  (170 :  1),  and  others.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  prints  were  engraved  after  actually  executed  works,  like  that  of  the 
goblet  by  Virgil  Solis ;  for  some  of  the  engravers,  like  Bang  and  Vlindt, 
were  also  goldsmiths.  The  majority  of  the  drawings,  however,  were  mere 
designs,  which  were  probably  employed  by  the  goldsmiths  and  metal- 
workers. After  the  middle  of  the  century,  German  taste  became  very 
catholic.  While  Italian  influences  had  predominated  in  the  earlier  designs 
of  the  Little  Masters,  the  later  prints  are  filled  with  cartouches,  masks,  and 
broad  ribbon-ornaments.  The  engraving  of  a  cup  designed  by  the  unknown 
master,  J.  S.  (168:  5),  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  style.  The  design 
was  executed  by  the  aid  of  a  punch,  —  a  heavy  steel  instrument  with  a  dull 
point,  —  which  was  driven  into  the  metal  with  a  hammer.  Sometimes  the 
body  of  the  vase  is  surrounded  by  ribbon-ornament,  which  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  (169:  4).  In  double  cups  of  the  same  design,  but  carved  in 
wood,  we  see  the  same  preference  for  curved  lines  for  the  sharp  division 
and  multiplication  of  the  members.  When  any  important  member  seemed 
too  slender  and  tall,  finely  wrought  supports,  like  drooping  leaves,  were 
added :  these  were  bent  in  spiral  shapes,  and  were  joined  to  the  principal 
member  at  top  and  bottom.  An  example  of  such  forms  is  given  in  the  illus- 
trations (171 :  3).  The  effect  of  Gothic  traditions  is  often  visible.  In  the 
monstrances  in  the  treasury  at  Munich,  for  instance,  slender  piers  rise  like 
pinnacles  at  the  side  of  the  central  structure  of  metal,  and  are  connected 
with  it  by  graceful  bars,  which  take  the  place  of  flying  buttresses. 

Copperplate  engraving  drew  its  chief  inspiration  from  the  goldsmith's 
art,  —  an  art  which,  indeed,  deserves  the  first  place  among  German  art  in- 
dustries. Its  most  celebrated  exponent  was  Wenzel  Jamnitzer  or  Jamitzer, 
who  was  born  in  1508  in  Vienna,  but  did  most  of  his  work  in  Nuremberg, 
where  he  died  in  1588.  The  praise  which  was  given  him  by  a  contemporary, 
Johann  Neudoiffer,  the  old  biographer,  of  the  artists  of  Nuremberg,  who 
said  that  "he  himself  cast  animals  and  reptiles  and  plants  and  snails, 
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wherewith  to  ornament  silver  vessels,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
heard  of,"  is  confirmed  by  a  study  of  the  Merkel  centre-piece,  now  in  the 
Germanic  Museum  (172 :  2).  The  base  is  covered  with  animals  and  flow- 
ers of  all  sorts,  from  which  rises  a  female  figure  steadying  a  basket  on  her 
head  with  her  outstretched  arms.  From  this  basket  rises  in  turn  a  vase 
of  flowers.  Another  of  his  chef  d'azuvres  is  a  similarly  ornamented  jewel- 
case  in  the  Green  Vaults  at  Dresden  (178:  4).  His  fame  was  so  great  that 
almost  all  the  prominent  works  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  gold  and  silver 
were  ascribed  to  him.  He  developed  a  great  activity,  as  we  see  not  only 
from  the  woiks  winch  he  executed,  but  also  from  his  numerous  engraved 
designs.  His  designs  betray  great  similarity  to  the  drawings  of  Du  Cerceau, 
—  a  similarity  which  may  be  explained  by  the  identity  of  the  Italian 
sources  from  which  both  masters  drew.  The  pitcher  given  in  the  illustra- 
tions (172  :  3)  resembles  Italian  examples  in  form  ;  while  the  goblet  (172  : 
4)  is  heavier  in  design.  The  use  of  smooth,  rounded  surfaces  of  polished 
silver  is  also  seen  in  a  double  goblet  of  the  period  (172 :  5),  while  a  ewer 
from  Nuremberg  (170 :  8)  is  noticeable  for  its  beautiful  proportions  and 
its  graceful  handle.  The  two  tankards  (169  :  1,  2)  are  nothing  but  pottery 
designs  executed  in  a  different  material. 

There  were  many  other  famous  German  goldsmiths  beside  Jamnitzer. 
Among  them  were  Melchior  Bayr,  Jonas  Silber,  Kristof  .Jamnitzer,  and 
Hans  Kellner, — who  designed  the  rich  silver  clasps  of  the  Tucher  Genealogy 
(174:  7-D)  in  Nuremberg,  —  Heinrich  Reitz  in  Leijizig,  Daniel  Kellerthaler 
in  Dresden,  and  Anton  Eisenhoidt  in  Westphalia.  And  in  Augsburg  the 
art  of  the  gold  and  silver  smiths  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity  which  ex- 
tended far  into  the  seventeenth  century.  The  celebrated  cabinet  known  as 
the  Pommersche  Kunstschrank,  for  instance,  —  now  in  the  Berlin  Industrial 
Museum,  —  which  was  the  joint  work  of  various  silversmiths  (among  whom 
were  David  Altensteter,  Matthias  Walbaum,  and  Paul  Getting)  and  cabinet- 
makers, was  made  in  Augsburg.  The  reliefs  in  silver  repousse  which  deco- 
rate the  panels  on  the  standard  show  a  more  correct  taste  than  the  small 
detached  figures  which  are  placed  at  the  corners  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  cabinet,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  Parnassus. 

AVe  only  need  to  glance  over  Neudorffer's  old  histories  of  Nuremberg 
artists  and  artisans  (1547),  and  Gulden's  continuation  of  these  histories,  to 
be  convinced  of  the  abundance  of  skilled  labor  which  was  lavished  upon 
the  workmanship  of  the  baser  metals.  Candelabra  casters,  workers  in  iron, 
armorers,  locksmiths,  workers  in  brass,  and  gunsmiths  all  competed  with 
each  other  to  increase  the  value  of  their  manufactures,  and  to  stimulate 
pleasure  in  their  use  by  the  wealth  of  forms  and  variety  of  raised  and 
sunken  ornament  which  they  expended  upon  their  work.  Since  the  indus- 
trial arts  found  such  ready  recognition  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
and  often  found  employment  in  the  decoration  of  middle-class  living  rooms 
and  of  the  great  kitchens,  it  was  impossible  for  art  workmen  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  baser  metals.    "Where  the  upper  classes  demanded  silver,  the  lower 
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classes  were  satisfied  with  pewter  and  brass ;  but  they  desired  that  the  mate- 
rial of  their  pewter  and  brass  dishes  should  be  ennobled  by  the  form  in 
which  it  appeared.    The  nature  of  the  material,  however,  imposed  strict 
limits  as  to  form  upon  the  artisan,  which  he  was  unable  to  transgress  with 
impunity.    The  pewter  tankard  given  in  the  illustrations  (172  :  10)  copies 
the  form  of  the  mug.    This  approach  to  the  forms  of  pottery  seems  entirely 
legitimate.  Every  attempt  to  imitate  the  finer  design  of  silverware  increased 
the  difficulties  of  casting,  without  adding  to  the  effect.    The  best  decoration 
was  etched  and  engraved,  instead  of  being  modelled  in  relief.    The  massive 
and  the  solid  seem  to  have  been  preferred,  and  with  reason,  in  the  German 
pewterware.    The  character  of  brass  (178:  5),  again,  suggested  turned 
and  brilliantly  polished  surfaces.    The  examples  of  brass  manufacture,  in- 
deed,—the  well-known  chandeliers,  with  their  numerous  balls  and  knobs, 
the  candlesticks,  and  pans,  and  the  like,  —  all  show  strict  compliance  to  this 
rule,  and  display  very  little  engraved  ornament.   The  skill  of  the  workers  in 
iron  is  evidenced  by  the  examples  of  iron  gratings  given  in  the  illustrations 
(174:  6;  176:  1,2;  178:  6).    The  boldest  scroll-work  and  the  most  delicate 
flowers  and  arabesques  were  produced  by  hammering  out  the  iron.  The 
German  wire-workers,  to  whose  hands  was  committed  the  manufacture  of 
armor,  were  no  less  famous.    Artists  of  reputation,  like  Muelich,  Brock- 
berger,  and  Schwarz,  made  the  designs  from  which  these  workmen  (among 
whom  Desiderius  Kolman  of  Augsburg  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated) 
made  their  helmets  and  cuirasses.     The  ornament  was  engraved,  etched, 
and  chiselled  ;  and  its  wealth  and  variety  defy  description.    Ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver  were  sometimes  set  in  the  iron  or  steel  (tauschirt)]  and  the 
armor,  and  especially  the  helmets,  were  rid  of  their  heavy  and  oppressive 
character  by  the  perfection  of  the  workmanship.    Examples  of  this  work 
are  given  in  the  illustrations  (173:  1-3,  5). 

The  German  pottery,  like  the  German  manufactures  of  pewter  and  brass, 
takes  us  at  once  into  middle-class  circles.  It  is  true  that  majolica  and  faience 
sometimes  make  their  appearance.  The  name  of  a  Nuremberg  artist  is 
usually  connected  with  the  introduction  of  majolica  on  German  soil.  Augus- 
tin  Hirschvogel  (1488-1560)  —  who  was  originally  a  glass-painter,  like  Ber- 
nard Palissy,  and  was,  like  him,  filled  with  a  thirst  for  investigation  — visited 
Venice,  according  to  Neudbrffer,  "  in  company  with  a  potter,"  and  brought 
home  with  him  "much  art  in  potter's  work."  He  made  "stoves,  mugs,  and 
pictures  in  an  antique  style,  as  if  they  were  cast  in  metal."  The  entire  group 
of  German  majolica  is  distinguished  by  Hirschvogel's  name,  although  he 
was,  of  course,  not  the  only  artist  in  majolica,  and  even,  as  it  appears,  prac- 
tised it  but  a  short  time.  The  so-called  Hirschvogel  mugs  are  recognizable 
from  their  form,  from  their  twisted  handles,  from  the  decoration  (which  was 
principally  plastic,  and  arranged  in  bands),  and  the  crude  color  and  glaze. 
One  of  the  plates  given  in  the  illustrations  (171 :  G),  which  probably  came 
from  the  Tyrol,  shows  that  majolica  found  its  way  into  Germany  by  other 
paths  also.    Stoneware,  however,  formed  the  principal  manufacture  of  Ger- 
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man  potteries,  and  the  stiff  potter's  clay  and  pipe-clay  were  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  jars  and  dishes.  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand 
for  them,  it  was  impossible  that  each  dish  should  receive  artistic  treatment. 
The  coarseness  of  the  material  also  prevented  delicacy  of  design,  and  com- 
pact forms  were  the  only  admissible  forms.  The  use  of  many  colors  and 
the  extensive  plastic  decoration  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
attempts  at  more  delicate  coloring  and  at  rendering  a  single  tone  predomi- 
nant on  the  larger  surfaces  were  precluded  by  great  technical  difficulties. 
The  ornament  was  either  deeply  indented  and  cut  in,  or  was  raised  in  relief 
by  the  use  of  moulds.  The  tnasearons  played  a  considerable  part  here  also 
(169:  11).  The  frieze  decoration  on  a  Rhenish  mug  (176:  7),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  mediaeval  in  character.  Everywhere  where  beds  of  clay  were  found, 
the  industry  was  at  once  pushed  forward.  Rhenish  potteries  owed  much  of 
their  prosperity  to  the  fact  that  their  manufactures  found  an  outlet  to  the 
Netherlands  and  to  England  through  the  merchants  of  Cologne.  The  rich 
activity  of  the  "  Krukenbiicker  "  can  be  traced  from  Siegburg  and  Frechen, 
near  Cologne,  to  Ilohr  and  Grenzhausen,  near  Selters  in  Nassau  (Kannen- 
backerlandchen).  The  pottery  made  in  Raeren  (now  Limburg)  in  the  Neth- 
erlands found  favor  far  and  wide.  In  Central  Germany  the  manufactories 
at  Creussen,  near  Bayreuth,  were  especially  famous  and  popular.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  materials  employed  in  different  sections  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  variations  in  local  style.  The  stoneware  of  Siegburg  (169:  8) 
was  made  of  a  clay  free  from  iron,  and  was  distinguished,  at  least  in  later 
times,  by  its  whitish  tint,  and  its  thin,  transparent  glaze;  while  the  brown 
ware  of  Frechen  showed  the  natural  muddy  tint  of  the  clay  through  the 
opaque  glaze.  The  mugs  from  Grenzhausen  (169:  9)  were  usually  of  a 
bluish-gray  color.  It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  pottery  of  Siegburg, 
Grenzhausen,  etc.,  by  the  decoration,  since  the  Siegburg  designs,  which  were 
probably  modelled  in  Cologne,  were  also  much  used  in  Raeren;  and  consid- 
erations as  to  the  state  of  the  market  or  the  taste  of  the  purchaser  afforded 
occasion  for  variation  from  the  traditional  form.  Nevertheless  each  manu- 
factory had  its  specialty.  The  so-called  Graybeards,  for  instance,  named 
from  the  bearded  heads  on  the  rim  of  the  mug,  came  from  Raeren ;  and 
Creussen  dealt  in  the  mugs  which  were  known  as  apostles'  mugs  (169:  10), 
electors'  mugs,  planet  mugs,  hunting  mugs,  Swedish  mugs,  lansquenet  mugs, 
etc.  The  ground  of  the  Creussen  mugs  is  usually  dark  brown ;  and  the 
figures  are  enamelled,  —  blue  and  yellow,  with  flesh-tints  for  faces  and 
hands,  being  the  principal  colors.  The  forms  are  heavier  than  those  seen 
in  the  Rhenish  mugs,  but  the  base  and  neck  of  the  pitchers  with  spouts  are 
richer  in  design.  The  collector  classifies  his  stoneware,  not  only  according 
to  the  place  of  manufacture  and  the  subject  of  the  plastic  decoration,  but 
also  according  to  its  form  and  probable  purpose.  He  tells  us  of  mourning 
mugs  (171:  8),  —  gray  mugs,  with  lozenge  ornament  incised  in  black  and 
white ;  and  distinguishes  between  canettes,  which  are  cylindrical  but  some- 
what tapering  in  form ;  baluster  mugs,  which  round  out  in  the  middle  ; 
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beaked  mugs ;  sausage  or  ring  mugs,  in  which  the  circular  curved  body  of 
the  vessel  stands  upright  upon  a  standard ;  gourds,  shaped  like  a  pilgrim's 
flask  ;  and  many  others. 

The  potter  did  not  busy  himself  with  such  ware  alone.  He  also  proved 
himself  of  service  in  the  domain  of  architecture,  and,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
covered  the  floor  and  walls  with  tiles.  In  building  the  great  tile-stoves,  these 
artisans  undertook,  essentially,  the  design  of  furniture.  The  tile-stoves  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  a  few  examples  of  which  are  still 
extant  in  South  Germany,  and  especially  in  the  Alps,  were  usually  built  on 
strict  architectural  principles.  The  base,  which  is  not  infrequently  in  the 
form  of  a  living  bearer,  supports  a  broad  standard,  from  which  rises  a 
smaller  upper  structure  (171:  4).  Cornices  and  coping  and  other  architec- 
tural features  are  seldom  wanting.  The  decoration  of  the  tiles  is  plastic  in 
character,  and  the  most  of  them  are  covered  by  a  green  glaze.  This  treat- 
ment afterward  gave  way  before  polychromatic  design;  and  the  plastic  decora- 
tion of  the  panels  lost  ground  somewhat  before  flat  designs  in  color ;  while  the 
pilasters,  cornices,  and  copings  maintained  their  bold  plastic  outlines  for  a 
long  time.  Several  magnificent  stoves  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  now 
in  the  town  hall  at  Augsburg.  They  were  executed  by  Adam  Vogt  in  1626, 
and  are  covered  with  a  black  glaze;  but  examples  of  stoves  with  polychro- 
matic decoration  frequently  occur  in  Switzerland,  where  the  potters  of 
Winterthur  were  especially  successful.  The  design  of  the  Tyrolese  tile- 
stove  given  in  the  illustrations  (182 :  5)  shows  that  it  originated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Italy. 

The  use  of  wood  in  architectural  constructions  and  the  panelling  of 
interiors  in  wood  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  development  of  wood-carving. 
The  wainscoting  of  the  walls,  the  doors,  and  the  cabinets  which  projected 
from  the  wainscot,  offered  many  opportunities  to  the  wood-carver.  The 
decorative  forms  of  the  carved  furniture  are  usually  subordinate  to  the 
architectural  forms  in  use.  From  Holbein's  various  designs  for  the  Dance 
of  Death  we  learn  that  Renaissance  forms  occurred  in  chairs  and  bedsteads 
as  early  as  the  second  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Toward  the  middle 
of  the  century  Gothic  decorative  motives  appear  to  have  been  discarded,  and 
the  old  customs  found  favor  in  technical  work  alone.  The  bold  relief,  the 
strong  alternation  in  light  and  shade,  and  the  distinction  made  between 
the  constructive  and  ornamental  parts  of  the  design,  remind  us  of  the  close 
connection  with  architecture  which  had  been  maintained  by  sculpture  in 
Gothic  times.  The  column  gradually  gives  way  to  the  pilaster  as  a  means 
of  support ;  and  later  the  pilaster  is  faced  by  a  Hermes,  or  takes  on  the  form 
of  a  caryatid.  The  panels  are  surrounded  by  broad  frames,  and  are  usually 
decorated  by  figures,  which  were  discarded  in  the  second  half  of  the  century 
for  the  cartouch  or  for  rectangular  linear  designs.  Inlaid  work  must  have 
come  into  vogue  at  an  early  date,  as  we  see  from  the  graphic  designs  of  Peter 
Flotner ;  but  it  was  not  in  general  use  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  a  fondness  for  the  use  of  several  kinds  of  wood  was  made  manifest, 
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plastic  decoration  lost  ground  before  decoration  in  color,  and  the  columns 
and  other  features  prominent  in  Renaissance  architectural  design  were  mod- 
elled with  more  purity  of  style,  but  with  less  originality.  The  illustrations 
furnish  examples  from  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Those  seen  in  177  :  1,  2,  are  bolder  in  design  than 
the  cabinets  given  in  177  :  3,  and  178 :  1 ;  the  latter  being  noticeable  for  the 
superposition  of  the  Ionic  upon  the  Doric  order,  and  the  imitation  of  Italian 
fenestration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  panels.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  that  the  industrial  arts  of  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  unanimous  in  their  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Side  by  side  with  this  tendency  is  to  be  traced  another 
tendency,  which  made  itself  especially  felt  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  North- 
ern Germany,  and  which  held  more  firmly  to  local  tradition,  displayed  with- 
out reserve  the  crude  national  taste,  but  secured  full  recognition  for  the  real 
art  of  carving.  With  due  respect  for  the  magnitude  of  Italian  influence, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  national  imagination  was  only  swerved 
from  its  course,  and  was  not  entirely  routed  by  the  southern  forces.  German 
art  was  not  eclectic  :  it  did  not  simply  admit  a  few  congenial  features  after 
due  consideration.  It  might  be  said  with  more  justice,  that  it  was  completely 
inundated  by  the  new  forms  and  the  new  inspiration.  These  forms,  however, 
were  soon  remodelled  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  national  style,  and  to  be 
considered  with  justice  a  part  of  the  national  art.  The  artists  and  workmen 
of  Germany  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  mechanical,  literal  translation  of 
the  material  at  hand.  They  did  attempt  a  free  rendering  of  foreign  princi- 
ples, and  their  best  works  show  that  they  were  successful  in  their  attempts. 
This  fact  holds  good  in  the  case  of  both  the  German  and  the  French 
Renaissance. 


VI.  —  THE  FLEMISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING  IN 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  belief  that  Italy  was  by  right  the  leader  in  the  domain  of  art, 
—  a  belief  which  had  circumscribed  the  independent  development  of  Flemish 
painting  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  had  allured  it  into 
following  Italian  precedent,  —  was  maintained  during  many  generations. 
The  artists  of  the  Netherlands  made  regular  pilgrimages  across  the  Alps,  in 
order  to  perfect  their  education  in  Italy,  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  ideals  which  had  been  worshipped  in  former  times,  however,  had  been 
discarded  for  other  models.  The  realists  took  the  lead,  and  drew  many  of 
the  Northern  artists  into  their  circle.  The  painters  from  the  Low  Countries 
found  many  familiar  features  in  the  conceptions  and  tendency  of  the  real- 
ists:  they  discovered  in  the  stress  laid  upon  coloring,  and  in  the  limitation 
of  the  imagination  to  the  effective  grouping  of  real  forms,  however  uncouth, 
principles  which  had  .already  been  put  into  practice  many  times  in  their 
early  national  art.  It  was  true  that  the  passionate  and  grossly  sensual 
tendency  which  prevailed  in  the  paintings  of  the  realists  had  never  ap- 
peared in  Northern  art  in  such  flagrant  fashion  ;  but  this  tendency  was  not 
so  much  the  result  of  Italian  national  character  as  it  was  of  the  complexion 
of  prevalent  feeling.  Hence  the  Flemish  painters,  even  when  they  had 
studied  in  Italy,  were  not  compelled  to  abjm*e  their  traditional  methods 
entirely,  and,  indeed,  seemed  rather  to  approximate,  or  even  to  return,  to 
these  methods.  The  most  brilliant  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  new 
life  was  given  to  national  art  in  spite  of  enthusiastic  studies  in  Italy,  and 
indeed  partly  in  consequence  of  these  studies,  is  furnished  by  the  works  of 
the  most  brilliant  master  produced  by  the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  —  Peter  Paul  Rubens. 

His  father,  a  councillor  of  Antwerp,  fled  thence  in  order  to  escape  the 
persecution  with  which  he,  like  all  Protestants,  was  threatened  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Cologne  in  15G8.  An  intrigue  with 
Anna  of  Saxony,  the  notorious  wife  of  William  of  Orange,  drew  upon  him 
the  vengeance  of  the  offended  princes  of  her  family.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  Dillenburg,  a  castle  in  Nassau,  and  was  afterwards  released  by  the  efforts 
of  his  wife,  Maria  Pypeliucx,  and  interne  at  Siegen.  It  was  here  that  his 
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wife  —  who  was,  according  to  all  accounts,  an  excellent  and  energetic  woman 
—  bore  him  a  son  on  the  29th  of  June,  1577.  This  was  our  Peter  Paul 
Rubens.  It  is  true  that  much  doubt  has  been  felt  concerning  the  accuracy 
of  this  account,  and  Antwerp  and  Cologne  have  both  claimed  the  honor 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  master ;  but  thus  far  all  the  arguments 
brought  against  the  right  of  Siegen  have  been  inconclusive.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  family  went  to  Cologne  in  1578,  and  afterward  made  their 
peace  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  re-appeared  in  Antwerp  in  1588;  the  father  having  died  mean- 
while in  Cologne.  Rubens  received  a  more  careful  education  than  usually 
fell  to  the  lot  of  painters  in  the  North,  and  was  first  placed  in  the  studio 
of  Tobias  Verhaegt,  a  landscape-painter  whose  fame  was  rife  even  in  Italy. 
At  a  later  date  we  are  told  that  he  was  instructed  by  Adam  van  Xoort  and 
Otto  Vamius,  or  Van  Veen  (1558-1029),  the  latter  being  a  man  of  more 
learning  than  artistic  talent.  The  journey  which  Rubens  made  to  Italy  in 
1G00  was  of  greater  importance  in  his  development  than  his  early  studies. 
We  find  him  in  the  service  of  Duke  Vincenzo  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  soon 
after  he  reached  Italy.  Duke  Vincenzo  Gonzaga  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  whole  class  of  noble  patrons  of  art.  lie  sought  to  conceal  political 
insignificance  behind  a  great  show  of  activity  in  art  and  inflation  of 
aesthetic  interests.  Dogs,  horses,  actors,  and  pictures  were  all  equal  favor- 
ites with  him ;  and  he  pursued  music  w  ith  as  much  enthusiasm  as  he  studied 
alchemy  and  astrology.  lie  sent  to  Spain  for  copies  of  miracle-working 
Madonnas  and  for  the  portraits  of  beautiful  women  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  He  made  a  collection  in  Mantua  containing  every  conceivable  art 
treasure ;  and  yet,  driven  by  an  insatiable  desire  to  travel,  he  w  as  never  able 
to  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time.  In  1605  Rubens  undertook  a  long 
journey  to  Spain  in  order  to  deliver  a  present  from  this  strangely  gifted  man. 
While  he  was  in  Italy,  he  spent  most  of  the  time,  when  not  in  Mantua,  at 
Rome.  lie  also  passed  several  months  in  Genoa,  attracted  by  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  architecture.  He  once  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  In  my  youth  I 
feasted  abundantly  on  the  pleasures  of  Italy."  It  is  true  that  his  sojourn 
in  Italy  not  only  covered  a  goodly  number  of  the  years  of  his  life,  —  for  he 
did  not  return  to  his  home  until  1008,  —  but  it  also  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  his  artistic  nature.  Few  artists  learned  so  much  in  Italy  as  Rubens. 
He  learned  to  know  and  prize  the  earlier  masters,  and  either  copied  or 
sketched  a  number  of  their  works.  He  even  borrowed  some  of  their 
motives  frankly  and  without  hesitation.  We  recognize  figures  from  Michel 
Angelo's  Battle  Cartoon  in  his  Baptism  of  Christ.  Raphael's  cartoons  in- 
spired him  to  make  designs  for  tapestry  from  Roman  history  (Decius  Mus). 
His  Christ  "a  la  paille"  at  Antwerp  suggests  Andrea  Mantegna;  while  his 
Battle  of  the  Amazons,  the  nude  female  figure  (Pelzchen)  at  Vienna,  and 
his  Feast  of  Venus,  remind  us  of  Titian,  and  his  St.  Jerome  at  Antwerp 
recalls  Caracci.  The  influence  of  Giulio  Romano,  whose  works  Rubens  had 
directly  before  his  eyes  in  Mantua,  is  also  noticeable  in  his  paintings. 
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Rubens,  nevertheless,  preserved  his  individuality  unimpaired.  What  lie 
gained  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  —  which  was  to  him  a  thing  of  the 
past  was  principally  the  grand  style,  the  dramatic  tone,  the  pathetic  ex- 
pression, and  the  imposing  and  magnificent  in  representation.  Rubens's 
position  with  regard  to  the  antique  shows  how  far  removed  lie  was  from 
adherence  to  the  humanistic  principles  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  lie  did 
not  live  in  the  antique  forms  like  the  artists  of  the  cinquecento,  and  did  not 
feel  himself  their  heir.  He  looked  at  the  antique  as  a  complete  historic  fact, 
and  he  was  chiefly  interested  in  it  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  lie 
owed  much  inspiration  in  the  matter  of  material  to  Ovid ;  and  his  artist's 
eye  found  in  the  classic  world  a  sort  of  world  of  nature  in  which  primi- 
tive passions  and  ideas  held  sway,  and  life  was  undisturbed,  strong,  and 
natural.  Here  he  imagined  that  he  found  the  right  stage  for  his  mighty 
men  and  massive  women ;  here  it  was  possible  for  him  to  intensify  realism 
in  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  and  luxurious  of  forms,  and  to  wrest  from 
these  forms  effects  which  could  never  be  attained  by  a  realism  bent  upon  the 
representation  of  common,  ordinary  scenes.  The  ancient  myths  seemed 
to  him  of  equal  value  with  allegoric  conceptions.  In  the  world  of  mythol- 
ogy he  was  most  attracted  by  the  sturdy  nature  of  the  fauns,  and  by  the 
demoniac  spirits  of  nature,  like  Boreas  and  the  rest.  To  him  the  realm 
of  the  Graces  was  closed. 

When  Rubens  left  Italy,  he  had  already  reached  his  full  maturity  and 
skill.  He  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Brussels ;  and,  soon  after  his  mar- 
riage with  Isabella  Brandt  (1609),  he  settled  in  Antwerp,  where  he  built 
himself  a  magnificent  house  (1611),  which  was  gradually  enlarged  into  a 
museum.  He  retained  the  undiminished  favor  of  the  Stadtholders  Isabella 
and  Albert  of  Austria  as  long  as  they  lived.  It  was  for  them  that  he 
painted  in  1609  his  first  masterpiece,  the  altar-piece  of  St.  Ildefonso,  now 
in  Vienna,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  work  which  we  have  from 
his  hand.  The  central  picture  (230:  3)  represents  the  scene  of  a  legend 
in  which  the  Madonna  bestows  a  cassock  upon  St.  Ildefonso,  the  defender 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  inside  of  the  wings  of  the  altar-piece, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  triptych,  is  occupied  by  portraits  of  the  donors; 
while  the  exterior  was  adorned  by  the  so-called  Repose  during  the  Flight 
into  Egypt.  During  the  next  decade  the  series  of  large  works  succeed  each 
other  without  a  break ;  and  these  pictures  differ  from  the  productions  of  a 
later  date  in  that  the  work  of  the  master's  own  hand  preponderates  in  them. 
In  1610  Rubens  painted  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  now  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Company  of  Archers  commissioned 
him  to  paint  another  large  altar-piece,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (231 :  1),  the  Visitation  and  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  being  represented  on  the  wings.  Even  if  we  must  acknowledge 
that  Rubens  followed  Italian  models  in  this  marvellously  compact  composi- 
tion, we  must  also  recognize  the  animated  and  finely  balanced  manage- 
ment of  the  sympathy  universally  inspired  by  the  subject,  the  uniform 
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tone  of  the  feeling,  which  is,  nevertheless,  richly  varied  in  the  treatment 
of  the  different  characters,  and  the  earnest  and  deliberate  expression  of 
thought,  as  all  being  prominent  characteristics  of  the  artist.  The  triptych 
painted  for  Ins  friend  the  Burgomaster  Rockox,  and  now  in  the  Antwerp 
Museum,  dates  from  earlier  years.  It  represents  the  unbelieving  Thomas 
in  the  centre,  with  the  portraits  of  the  donor  and  his  wife  on  the  two  wings. 
In  this  work  Rubens  proved  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  deeper  psychologic 
possibilities  of  color  and  outline  as  well  as  with  emotional  and  pathetic 
subjects.  In  1G20  he  undertook  two  great  series  of  pictures  at  almost  the 
same  time.  In  the  first  place,  he  designed  the  entire  scheme  of  color  decora- 
tion for  the  newly  built  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Antwerp,  which  was  un- 
fortunately almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  conflagration.  The  two  paintings 
in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  which  represent  the  miracles  performed  oy  St. 
Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  attract  attention  by  their  manifestation 
of  the  art  with  which  Rubens  always  turned  abstractions  into  comprehensible 
and  effective  realities,  originally  belonged  to  the  decoration  of  this  church. 
His  other  great  work  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Maria  di  Medici, 
Queen  of  France,  who  desired  to  see  her  own  life  and  that  of  Henri  IV.,  her 
deceased  consort,  celebrated  by  twenty-one  pictures,  to  be  placed  in  her 
palace  at  Paris.  No  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  allegories,  seems  so 
closely  intertwined  with  the  then  ruling  poetic  tendency,  and  pays  such  un- 
conditional homage  to  the  peculiar  aesthetic  bent  of  the  taste  of  the  period,  as 
does  the  so-called  Gakrie  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  Classic  deities 
and  allegoric  figures  pass  almost  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  and  they 
all  stand  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  historic  figures.  The  prevalence  of 
naturalistic  forms,  which  is  equally  noticeable  in  all  these  different  repre- 
sentations, served  to  reconcile  the  internal  contradictions  and  varied  char- 
acter of  the  various  groups  and  figures.  This  close  adherence  to  a  tendency 
which  soon  disappeared  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions to  understand  these  works ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  pictures  is  also 
impaired  by  the  large  share  which  his  less  gifted  pupils  had  in  their  execu- 
tion. 

Down  to  this  time  Rubens's  life  had  been  passed  in  artistic  occupations, 
without  let  or  hindrance.  In  1G2G  his  wife  died;  and  during  the  next  seven 
years  he  was  forced  into  a  new  circle  of  interests  by  political  commissions, 
which  carried  him  to  Madrid  in  1G28,  and  to  London  in  1G29.  It  was  ex- 
tremely easy  for  celebrated  artists  to  approach  men  of  high  rank  like  the 
king  of  England,  Buckingham,  and  King  Philip,  through  their  artistic 
tastes;  and  Rubens  was  well  fitted  by  his  culture  and  his  cosmopolitanism 
to  press  the  wishes  and  plans  of  the  Stadtholder  at  foreign  courts.  A  vexa- 
tious discord  between  himself  and  the  representatives  of  the  Belgian  states, 
who  had  other  views  in  their  negotiations  with  Holland  than  those  held  by 
the  Archduchess  Isabella,  and  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  had  been  his 
principal  protector,  put  an  end  to  his  diplomatic  career.  His  house  received 
a  new  ornament  and  added  charm  by  the  appearance  therein  of  his  youthful. 
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second  wife,  the  blooming  Helena  Fourment  (1030).  His  picture  of  his 
family  in  the  gallery  at  Blenheim  (230:  1)  bears  witness  to  the  happiness 
of  this  marriage ;  and  the  great  pleasure  which  his  eye  found  in  the  luxu- 
riant beauty  of  his  second  wife  is  proved  not  only  by  the  numerous  portraits 
of  her,  which  he  executed  with  evident  delight,  but  also  by  his  frequent 
repetition  of  her  features  in  his  great  religious  and  mythologic  pictures. 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  Rubens,  who  was  seconded  by  numerous  pupils, 
remained  an  extraordinarily  productive  master,  and  one  whose  work  was 
restricted  in  but  few  directions.    He  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1040. 

The  number  of  paintings  which  originated  in  Rubens's  studio  is  aston- 
ishingly large.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascertain  the  technical  quali- 
ties of  the  artist  from  these  pictures.  We  must  also  remember  that  Rubens 
avowedly  preferred  to  finish  his  pictures  after  they  were  in  the  position 
for  which  they  were  destined,  and  that  the  lights  and  the  coloring  were 
determined  by  the  distance  of  the  picture  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
His  immense  altar-pieces,  for  instance,  are  painted  according  to  principles 
different  from  those  which  governed  his  portraits  and  small  pictures ;  and 
the  various  colors  are  placed  in  much  stronger  contrast.  His  coloring  is 
always  brilliant  and  clear;  a  fine  glaze  harmonizes  the  various  tones;  and 
the  shadows,  which  are  always  in  color,  serve  to  round  out  the  surfaces. 
The  broad  treatment  and  the  assured  effects,  accomplished  by  the  simplest 
means,  show  the  complete  mastery  which  the  artist  had  of  the  technical 
part  of  his  art.  This  was  the  cause  which  made  his  otherwise  incompre- 
hensible productivity  possible,  and  gave  free  scope  to  his  imagination, 

—  an  imagination  which  made  the  whole  of  the  representable  world  its  own. 
It  was  the  result  of  his  personal  character  and  of  the  tendency  of  the  time, 
and  especially  of  the  turn  which  was  then  taken  by  the  doctrine  and  ritual 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  scenes  of  magnificence,  —  like  that  of  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  —  and  the  representations  of  mighty  deeds  full  of  anima- 
tion and  of  extraordinary  feats  of  strength,  appealed  most  strongly  to  his 
fancy.  His  lion-hunts  (231 :  2),  and  combats  of  wild  beasts,  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  the  representation  of  nature  when  filled 
with  tumultuous  passion.  Even  where  animals  are  employed  simply  to  fill 
up  the  picture,  as  in  the  allegoric  representation  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
Globe  (230 :  4),  where  the  tiger  appears  in  battle  with  the  crocodile,  they  show 
the  truth  of  Rubens's  declaration,  that  he  was  even  superior  to  Frans  Snyders 
of  Antwerp  (1579-1057),  the  most  celebrated  animal-painter  of  the  time,  in 
his  representations  of  animals  in  motion.  While  Rubens's  large  altar-pieces 
and  his  mythologico-allegoric  pictures  usually  betray  the  Italian  training 
under  which  the  artist  gained  his  knowledge  of  his  powers,  and  while  he 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Italian  realists  in  the  representation  of  the  horrible, 

—  as  we  see  in  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  at  Cologne,  painted  in  1038  for 
a  merchant  friendly  to  the  arts,  Jabach  by  name,  —  his  Flemish  nature 
appears  in  all  its  purity  in  his  landscapes  and  genre  pictures.  Among  his 
genre  pictures,  the  Garden  of  Love  in  Madrid  —  a  conversation  between 
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various  loving  couples  in  a  garden  —  suggests  the  fashionable  entertainments 
which  became  such  favorites  at  a  later  date ;  while  the  Kermesse  in  the 
Louvre  represents  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
peasantry  with  brusque  truth.  Among  the  masculine  portraits  of  his  earlier 
period,  the  so-called  Four  Philosophers  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence  de- 
serves the  first  place.  Rubens  also  painted  himself  and  his  two  sons  in 
portraits  which  have  been  frequently  copied.  Among  his  female  portraits, 
the  most  celebrated,  with  the  exception  of  the  portraits  of  his  two  wives,  is 
that  of  an  Antwerp  beauty  of  the  Lunden  family  (230 :  2),  which  is  known 
under  the  misleading  title  of  the  "  Chapeau  de  Pallle." 

In  comparison  with  Rubens,  the  earlier  painters  of  Antwerp  naturally 
seem  very  obscure.  Among  his  contemporaries  of  the  same  age,  or  slightly 
younger,  the  chief  who  preserved  their  individuality  were  Caspar  de  Grayer 
(1585-1GG9)  and  Jacob  Jordaens  (Io9o-1G78).  While  the  latter  often  sug- 
gests Rubens,  the  resemblance  may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  both 
painters  were  educated  in  the  studio  of  Adam  van  Noort.  Jordaens  will  not 
be  justly  appreciated  by  the  critic  who  studies  nothing  but  his  pictures  of 
Twelfth-Night  festivities  and  grotesque  family  concerts.  His  portraits,  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  Young  Girl  with  a  Parrot  in  a  private  collection 
in  England,  his  mythological  representations  like  the  Venus  with  Bacchantes 
at  the  Hague,  and  his  allegoric  fresco  in  the  House  in  the  Wood  at  the 
Hague,  all  show  that  he  was  the  equal  of  Rubens,  who  surpassed  him  only 
by  the  great  comprehensiveness  of  his  fancy.  The  chief  heir  of  Rubens's 
fame  was  Anton  van  Dyck,  who  was  also  the  master's  best  pupil.  Van 
Dyck  was  born  of  wealthy  parents  in  Antwerp  in  1599,  was  at  first  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  Van  Balen,  and  afterwards  entered  Rubens's  studio. 
He  visited  Italy  from  1G23  to  1G2G;  making  his  longest  sojourns  in  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Rome.  In  1G32  he  went  to  London  as  court  painter  to  the 
king,  married  Maria  Ruthven,  a  lady  of  the  court,  and  was  thus  brought 
into  connection  with  the  highest  social  circles,  although  his  own  merit  also 
procured  him  the  most  brilliant  social  recognition.  He  died  at  an  early  age 
in  1641.  The  principal  fame  of  this  artist  is  connected  with  his  various 
portraits.  His  imagination  and  his  perception  of  form  moved  in  too  nar- 
row circles  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  compete  with  Rubens  in  large 
compositions.  He  succeeded  in  producing  his  best  effects  in  elegiac  com- 
positions like  the  Dead  Christ,  and  quiet  devotional  scenes  like  the  Madonna 
with  St.  Hermann  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  and  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine.  Van  Dyck  owed  his  great  success  as  a  portrait-painter  to  his 
keen  sympathy  for  refined  personalities,  and  to  his  talent,  enhanced  by  his 
personal  predilections,  for  giving  animated  expression  both  to  his  sitter's 
aristocratic  pride  and  to  the  winning  qualities  of  his  elegant  bearing  and 
gi-aceful  exterior.  We  have  more  than  two  hundred  portraits  from  hit, 
brush,  most  of  which  are  in  private  collections  in  England.  The  portiail 
at  Cassel  (231 :  4)  dates  from  his  earlier  period,  when  he  was  still  in  the 
habit  of  strongly  individualizing  his  outlines,  —  as,  for  instance,  in  the  moaeL 
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ling  of  the  hands,  —  and  when  his  coloring  was  stronger  in  tone  than  it  was 
at  a  later  date.  The  portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  (231 :  5)  carries  us  into 
the  English  period  of  the  artist,  during  which  he  devoted  his  brush  princi- 
pally to  the  glorification  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  court.  Among  his 
female  portraits,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Marie  Louise  de 
Tassis  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery  at  Vienna.  The  portraits  which  Van 
Dyck  etched,  and  which  are  between  eleven  to  eighteen  in  number,  are  equal 
to  his  paintings  in  their  fidelity  to  nature  and  fine  presence. 

The  other  pupils  and  assistants  of  Rubens,  among  whom  were  Theodor 
van  Thulden  and  Abraham  van  Diepenbeek,  were  of  little  importance.  It 
must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  group  of  engravers  gath- 
ered around  Rubens,  —  among  whom  were  Lucas  Vorstermann,  Schelte  a 
Bolswert,  and  Paul  Pontius,  —  who  brought  the  picturesque  style  of  engrav- 
ing to  perfection,  and  raised  the  Flemish  school  of  engraving  to  the  position 
of  the  first  in  Europe. 

Rubens's  work  had  already  shown  that  the  national  characteristics  in 
art  were  not  completely  crushed ;  and  that,  indeed,  they  could  legitimately 
lay  claim  to  a  place  beside  the  grandiose  style  which  prevailed  in  religious 
and  historico-mythologic  pictures.  The  Northern  artists  had  never  entirely 
broken  loose  from  the  tradition  which  held  that  the  unadorned  truth  should 
be  presented  by  art,  that  subjects  for  pictures  should  be  chosen  from  the 
life  of  the  people,  and  that  strong  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  such 
characteristic  features  as  appeared  in  the  petty  domestic  details  of  the  life 
of  the  various  classes.  The  interest  in  peasant  scenes  and  in  typical  fig- 
ures from  peasant  life  was  maintained  not  only  by  pictures,  but  also,  and 
especially,  by  engravings.  The  only  new  features  introduced  at  this 
juncture  were  a  more  delicate  and  picturesque  conception,  and  a  bolder 
use  of  color  as  a  means  of  expression  ;  so  that  not  only  was  the  animation 
of  the  representations  increased,  but  what  appeared  like  caricature  in  a 
bare  outline  was  softened,  and  indeed  almost  idealized,  by  the  brilliant 
effects  of  the  coloring.  Two  artists  in  particular,  who  lived  in  Rubens's 
time  and  in  Rubens's  vicinity,  were  the  representatives  of  this  popular 
tendency,  —  popular  in  a  double  sense.  They  were  Adriaen  Brouwer  and 
David  Teniers  the  younger. 

What  is  true  of  a  great  number  of  the  painters  of  the  Low  Countries 
is  also  true  of  Adriaen  Brouwer  (about  1605-38).  Two  biographies  can 
be  constructed  from  the  materials  offered  us,  —  one  legendary,  tolerably  full, 
rich  in  detail,  but  either  false  or  based  on  insufficient  data ;  and  the  other 
documentary,  reliable,  but  fragmentary,  and  richer  in  negative  than  in 
positive  statements.  According  to  the  legendary  biography,  Brouwer  was 
born  in  Harlem,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Frans  Hals.  Of  a  vagabond  and 
riotous  disposition,  he  is  said  to  have  come  to  Antwerp  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings,  and  there  to  have  gained  the  favor  of  Rubens  ;  but,  according 
to  the  legend,  he  continued  in  his  wild  ways,  and  finally  died  miserably  in 
a  hospital.    According  to  authentic  information,  Oudenaarde  in  Flanders 
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was  Brouwer's  birthplace ;  and  he  spent  his  early  years  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  in  Antwerp.  As  to  which  of  the  older  artists  of  Antwerp  was  his 
teacher,  we  have  as  yet  no  reliable  theory.  According  to  the  documentary 
evidence,  Brouwer  entered  the  guild  of  the  Antwerp  painters  in  1622;  and 
we  have  no  information  concerning  his  later  life.  The  heroes  of  his 
pictures  are  usually  peasants  or  laborers,  who  are  drinking  at  taverns,  are 
fighting  (232 :  1),  or  are  having  their  wounds  dressed  by  the  village  sur- 
geon (232:  2).  They  are  usually  on  a  plane  of  native  vulgarity ;  so  that 
the  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  skilful  grouping,  and  the  strong,  warm, 
and  yet  wonderfully  blended,  coloring,  in  order  to  overcome  the  first  disa- 
greeable impression.  The  picture  by  David  Teniers  of  the  Peasant  with 
the  Mug  of  Beer  (232  :  5)  shows  that  Brouwer  at  one  period  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  over  this  most  celebrated  genre  painter  of  Flanders. 
David  Teniers  (1610-90)  —  called  the  younger  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  was  little  known  —  was  personally  con- 
nected with  the  Breughels,  but  learned  his  method  from  Rubens,  although 
he  was  very  facile  in  imitation  of  the  externals  of  the  manner  of  the  earlier 
masters.  Among  his  numerous  pictures,  the  "Kermesse"  merry-makings 
and  dances  in  the  open  air  are  especially  well  known  (232:  4).  He  usually 
depicts  the  merry  turmoil  of  large  crowds  of  peasants,  without  attempting 
any  sharp  characterization  in  the  various  groups,  or  any  delicacy  of  color. 
The  paintings  of  his  middle  period  (1640-50),  however,  are  distinguished 
by  a  pleasing,  silvery  tone.  In  his  later  work  the  coloring  is  dull,  and  the 
composition,  which  inclines  toward  the  fashionable  pastoral  scenes  (232  :  6), 
is  conventional.  Among  the  other  Antwerp  artists  who  followed  genre 
painting  may  be  mentioned  Joos  van  Craesbeek  (1608?  until  after  1654), 
who  painted  in  the  manner  of  Brouwer,  who  was  his  friend,  David  Ryckaert 
(1612-62),  and  his  pupil  Gonzales  Cocques  (1614-84).  The  portrait  groups 
and  single  portraits  painted  by  the  latter  are  typical  character  sketches  in 
their  happy  choice  of  the  moment  at  which  the  sitter  is  portrayed,  and  in 
their  characteristic  expression;  and  they  carry  us  at  once  into  the  domain  of 
genre  painting. 


VII.  —  THE    DUTCH    SCHOOL    OF  PAINTING 
DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


Down  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools  of  painting  shared,  on  the  whole,  the  same  fortunes.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  there  was  no  essential  difference  between  the  works  of  the  Dutch 
artists  and  those  of  the  Van  Eyck  school  :  for,  although  in  Holland  the 
observation  of  the  surrounding  nature  appeared  more  acute,  the  artists  of 
both  countries  travelled  parallel  paths;  and  in  the  next  century  both  Dutch 
and  Flemish  artists  were  equally  under  Italian  influence.  Indeed,  the  cur- 
rent of  Northern  artists  did  not  cease  to  set  toward  Italy  even  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  "  Schilderbent "  in  Rome,  the  gay  association  of  the 
artists  of  Germany  and  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  which  each  painter  was 
enrolled  under  some  characteristic  nickname  of  good  comradeship,  was 
maintained  until  the  decline  of  art  in  the  Netherlands.  And  the  way  in 
which  Karel  van  Mander,  and,  at  a  later  date,  Von  Sandrart,  give  the  Ital- 
ian artists  precedence  in  their  artist  biographies,  shows  the  importance  of 
Italian  art  in  the  eyes  of  Northern  art  critics.  The  fact  that,  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  study  of  the  Italian  realists  prevailed  in 
the  North,  is  another  proof  of  the  same  tendency.  Gerard  Honthorst  of 
Utrecht,  who  was  called  Gherardo  dalle  notti  by  the  Italians,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  camp-follower  of  the  realists.  His  portraits  are  better  than  his 
night  scenes  (230:  5).  His  pupil,  the  highly  cultivated  Joachim  von 
Sandrart,  the  most  distinguished  painter  of  Nuremberg  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  copied  Ilonthorst's  style  in  his  mythologic  and  religious 
pictures,  although  he  softened  somewhat  his  master's  harshness  of  treat- 
ment (231 :  6).  The  study  of  the  Italian  realists  had  already  brought  the 
native  methods  again  to  the  front.  This  revival  was  made  easier  by  the 
fact  that  the  Dutch  artists  —  Lastman,  Pijnas,  Cornelius  Poelenburg,  Leon- 
ard Bramer,  and  others  — had  already  found  inspiration  in  the  pictures  of 
Adam  Elshaimer,  or  Elzheimer,  of  Frankfort  (1578-1620),  a  German  artist 
living  in  Rome.  Elshaimer  painted  biblical  and  mythologic  scenes  on  small 
canvases,  in  which  figures  were  employed  merely  to  fill  up  the  foregrounds  of 
poetically  conceived  landscapes.  The  extraordinarily  fine  execution,  the  warm 
coloring,  the  excellence  of  the  chiaroscuro,  and  the  agreeable,  homelike  tone  of 
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these  representations,  found  many  echoes  among  Elshaiiner's  followers,  and 
were  not  the  least  potent  of  the  influences  which  revived  Dutch  art  (233:  1). 
This  return  to  national  methods  occurred  at  the  very  time  that  the  victorious 
Dutch  people  had  established  their  independence  and  freedom  after  a  severe 
and  bloody  struggle.  For  more  than  a  century  from  that  time  it  main- 
tained an  honorable  and  independent  position  in  the  world  of  politics  as 
well  as  in  the  world  of  art.  The  great  events  which  had  given  the  little 
Dutch  nation  an  important  place  in  the  world's  history,  although  it 
occupied  that  place  but  for  a  brief  space,  are  not  absolutely  mirrored  in 
the  paintings  of  the  period  ;  but  they  form  the  universal  background  from 
which  these  pictures  stand  out.  They  shaped  and  created  the  feeling  which 
lent  such  rich  and  consummate  expression  to  the  Dutch  works  of  art  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  true  that  prolific  schools  of  art  had  long  been 
maintained  in  Harlem,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  other  cities  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Netherlands.  Indeed,  the  very  subjects  chosen  by  the  Dutch 
painters  were  not  original  with  them.  The  portrait,  their  point  of  departure, 
and  the  most  important  feature  in  their  art,  had  already  appeared  upon  the 
scenes.  Even  the  portrait  groups,  in  which  the  members  of  a  corporation 
or  a  guild  were  represented  as  assembled  together,  had  already  been  em- 
ployed in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  if  we  pass  by  the 
moral  and  allegoric  tendency  of  numerous  pictures  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  represented  the  five  senses,  the  virtues,  the  vices,  and  the  like,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  motley  peasant  world,  whence  the  later  genre 
painters  borrowed  their  subjects.  The  great  political  and  religious  excite- 
ment which  shook  the  nation  to  its  very  foundations,  the  mighty  events 
which  to-day  drove  the  people  to  the  verge  of  despair,  and  to-morrow  made 
them  to  rejoice  in  victory,  illuminated  every  figure  by  the  brilliancy  of  its 
reflected  light,  and  lent  a  new  expression  to  familiar  forms.  Sturdy  strength 
and  courageous  and  self-respecting  pride  speak  from  the  faces  of  the  men. 
Anxiety  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  fatherland  filled  every  heart, 
and  lifted  all  above  the  weaknesses  and  pettinesses  of  their  existence.  The 
portraits  of  the  directory  or  regents,  and  of  the  members  of  the  various 
guilds,  and  especially  of  the  various  "companies  of  archers  or  arque- 
busiers,"  were  painted  in  groups,  and  were  hung  in  the  guild-halls  (doe/en): 
hence  the  name  Regentenstukken  or  doelenstukken.  They  have  nothing  of  the 
Philistine  or  the  provincial  about  them,  but  seem  formed  of  the  stuff  of 
which  heroes  and  statesmen  are  made.  As  soon  as  the  tension  was  relaxed 
and  the  feeling  of  safety  became  more  universal,  pleasure  was  pursued  with- 
out restraint.  It  was  only  because  the  widest  limits  of  enjoyment  and  the 
fullest  personal  freedom  were  allowed,  that  the  facility  and  ability  to  meet 
danger  with  courage,  and  to  risk  every  thing  for  great  purposes,  were  pre- 
served. Their  political  situation  sharpened  the  characteristics  which  the 
Dutch  had  developed  in  their  naval  ventures.  The  harsh  contrasts  which 
fill  the  life  of  the  sailor  were  copied  here  in  large  characters.  The 
fearful  danger  which  impended  over  the  fatherland  for  so  long  a  time  ren- 
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dered  their  country's  soil  sacred  even  in  the  eyes  of  imagination,  and 
artists  were  never  tired  of  depicting  it.  And  it  was  not  the  soil  alone  :  the 
dunes,  the  canals,  and  the  sea  became  dear  and  precious  to  the  Dutch.  They 
had  long  been  accustomed  as  sailors  to  watch  the  wind  and  the  clouds. 
How  anxiously  the  nation  gazed  at  the  vanes  during  the  glorious  siege  of 
Leyden  in  1574!  and  when  the  wind,  as  if  it  had  divined  the  righteousness 
of  the  struggle,  finally  turned,  assured  the  passage  of  the  fleet  through  the 
ruined  dykes,  and  brought  relief  to  the  hard-pressed  city,  how  they  rejoiced, 
thanking  Heaven  upon  their  knees !  This  constant  occupation  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  exalted  the  understanding  of  the  Dutch,  and  roused  their 
senses  to  the  charms  of  natural  scenery.  In  the  same  way  the  longing  for 
the  calm  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  domestic  hearth  was  constantly 
enhanced  by  the  long  delay  of  peace  and  quiet.  The  imagination  painted 
home  life  in  glowing  colors,  and  gave  consummate  charm  to  the  quiet 
existence  of  a  well-ordered  household  and  the  lesser  joys  of  a  contemplative 
life. 

Dutch  art  reached  its  goal  but  gradually,  and  was  not  perfected  at  a 
single  stroke.  The  length  of  the  lives  of  many  of  the  masters,  if  we  may 
trust  tradition,  and  the  influence  which  the  younger  artists  usually 
exercised  on  their  elders,  make  it  difficult  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  distinction 
between  the  various  stages  of  development,  and  prevent  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  different  periods.  The  contem- 
poraneous work  of  several  hundred  artists  leads  to  the  belief  that  they  all 
started  from  the  same  point,  and  proceeded  according  to  the  same  artistic 
principles.  It  is  the  custom  to  classify  them  according  to  the  various 
branches  of  painting  which  they  followed ;  and  yet  this  classification  com- 
pletely omits  one  branch  of  painting,  —  that  which  portrayed  religious  sub- 
jects, —  because  its  productions  had  few  attractions  for  the  later  collectors 
and  amateurs.  Religious  art  naturally  remained  unrepresented.  Its  tone 
of  idealism,  and  its  embodiment  of  the  figures  of  religious  history  as  super- 
natural heroes,  were  contrary  to  the  prevailing  tendency.  The  patriarchs 
of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  in  all  their  vigor  to  the 
imagination  of  the  Dutch  artists;  and  the  parables  given  in  the  writings 
of  the  evangelists,  and  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  were  favorite  sub- 
jects for  both  paintings  and  etchings.  In  Calvinistic  circles,  as  is  well 
known,  the  Old  Testament  came  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  it  had 
been  in  the  Roman-Catholic  system.  A  glance  at  the  Dutch  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  religious  poetry  held  its  place  beside  the 
learned  pseudo-classic  verse  and  the  crude  and  realistic  folk-songs,  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  continuance  of  religious  painting. 

We  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  if  we  classify  Dutch  painting  under 
three  periods;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  the  representa- 
tatives  of  the  earlier  periods  often  extended  into  the  later  period.  During 
the  first  period  (about  1580-1620)  a  number  of  Dutch  cities,  like  Delft, 
Harlem,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Amsterdam,  stood  almost  on  the  same  plane. 
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Italian  influence  was  not  entirely  surmounted ;  but  the  principal  emphasis 
was  already  laid  upon  portraiture,  and  the  initial  coldness  of  conception 
and  coloring  was  soon  left  behind.  In  Delft,  where  William  of  Orange 
gathered  about  him  a  large  circle  of  dignitaries  in  politics  and  in  the  polite 
world,  Michiel  van  Mierevelt  (1567-1641)  did  much  excellent  work  as  a 
portrait-painter.  In  Harlem  we  find  Cornelis  Cornelissen  (  died  1638)  and 
Pieter  de  Grebber;  in  Utrecht,  Paulus  Moreelse  (1571-1638),  a  pupil  of 
Mierevelt;  in  Dordrecht,  Jacob  Gerrits  Cuyp  (1575V  till  after  1649);  in 
Leyden,  Joris  van  Schooten  (15S3-1650)  ;  and  at  the  Hague,  Jan  van  Raves- 
teijn  (1572  7-1657). 

Ravesteijn  and  Thomas  de  Keyser  of  Amsterdam  (1595?-1679),  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  architect  Hendrik  de  Keyser,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
earlier  portrait-painters,  who  were  fond  of  copying  the  features  of  their 
sitters  with  simple  exactitude,  and  were  satisfied  with  conscientious  execu- 
tion, and  delicate  and  liquid,  although  sometimes  pale,  coloring.  It  was  in 
this  period,  also,  that  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Esaias  van  de  Velde  (Har- 
lem and  Leyden)  for  the  school  of  landscape-painting  which  arose  at  a 
later  date. 

The  second  period  (about  1620-45)  coincides  partly,  it  is  true,  with  the 
time  at  which  the  Netherlands  enjoyed  actual  independence ;  but  it  was 
still  most  decidedly  under  the  influence  of  the  great  events  of  the  war.  It 
was  not  pure  chance  which  made  Harlem  and  Leyden,  the  two  cities  which 
were  most  severely  afflicted  by  the  fury  of  the  wars,  also  the  birthplaces  of 
the  two  leading  schools  of  art  of  the  period.  We  are  transported  to  a 
world  excited  by  passion.  It  is  mirrored  in  the  single  portraits,  which  por- 
tray the  conscious  strength  of  freedom  and  pride,  and  in  the  groups  of 
"  Regents,"  which  become  more  and  more  dramatic  in  character.  The  im- 
agination of  the  people  was  filled  by  echoes  of  the  recent  battles.  Each 
man  felt  his  value,  and  knew  that  he  was  of  worth.  He  laid  aside  all  stiff- 
ness and  narrowness,  in  costume  and  in  habit,  in  external  appearance, 
and  in  thought  and  feeling.  The  very  gatherings  of  the  peasantry  were 
noisy,  and  the  scenes  in  which  peasant  life  is  represented  are  loud  and 
coarse.  The  native  strength  threatened  to  boil  over  at  every  moment;  but 
it  could  do  so  with  impunity,  for  it  drew  from  an  inexhaustible  fountain. 
The  contemporaneous  folk-songs,  and  the  broad  comedies  of  Brederode  and 
Coster,  are  on  the  same  plane,  and  show  the  popularity  of  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  painting.  The  coloring  aims  at  the  highest  vividness;  the  color 
is  laid  on  with  a  bold  and  assured  hand ;  and  the  lights  and  shadows,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  period,  before  the  general  use  of  chiaroscuro,  are 
broad  and  full.  There  is  no  costume-painting  here,  and  none  of  the  vir- 
tuoso-like elaboration  of  detail  seen  in  industrial  art  The  meaning  of  the 
figures  is  concentrated  in  the  heads,  which  are  portrayed  with  attractive 
truth  and  the  keenest  of  characterization. 

In  the  third  period,  from  1645  on,  the  connection  with  their  ancestral 
soil  became  less  close,  aud  the  memory  of  the  great  national  battles  grew 
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fainter.  A  new  generation  had  grown  up,  — a  generation  which  no  longer 
looked  longingly  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  which  spent  its  life  com- 
fortably in  the  luxurious  enjoyment  thereof,  and  in  the  possession  of 
wealth  gained  by  traffic  with  the  East.  Satisfaction  in  a  life  so  quiet  that  it 
almost  bordered  on  stupidity,  and  pleasure  in  the  brilliant,  refined,  and 
graceful  things  of  existence,  became  characteristic.  The  claims  upon  the  in- 
ventive capacity  and  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  artist  were  less  strenuous 
than  those  upon  his  skilful  treatment  of  picturesque  forms.  The  number 
of  art  patrons  in  wealthy  private  circles  increased ;  and  the  most  of  the 
pictures  formed  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  "  cabinets,"  in  which  Orien- 
tal bric-a-brac  and  pieces  of  lacquer  and  of  porcelain  gradually  found  a 
place.  These  facts  exercised  an  influence  not  only  upon  the  form  of  the 
picture,  but  also  upon  the  choice  of  the  subject,  and  the  amount  of  finish 
bestowed  on  it.  While  the  size,  subject,  and  technique,  were  determined  by 
the  purchaser,  however,  the  artist  was  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the 
imaginative  treatment  of  his  subject.  The  abstract  features  of  the  composi- 
tion were  gradually  brought  into  greater  prominence ;  and  the  decided  realism 
of  representation,  which  had  demanded  the  complete  subserviency  of  the 
artist's  own  individual  genius,  gradually  lost  ground.  Amsterdam  was  the 
most  prominent  of  the  cities  which  cultivated  art  at  this  period,  and 
the  other  towns  gradually  fell  into  the  background. 

In  classifying  many  Dutch  paintings,  like  the  landscapes  with  figures,  it 
is  impossible  to  ascribe  them  definitely  to  any  single  author  ;  for  two  or  more 
artists  often  worked  upon  the  same  picture,  the  figures  being  painted  by  one 
master,  and  the  landscape  by  another.  And,  again,  there  are  many  artists 
whom  we  are  unable  to  identify  with  any  local  school,  because  they  fre- 
quently changed  their  residence.  Nevertheless,  the  division  according  to 
the  principal  geographical  schools  of  Harlem,  Leyden,  Delft,  and  Amster- 
dam, seems  to  be  the  best  classification.  Two  artists,  however,  must  be 
singled  out  from  the  multitude  as  the  leaders  of  the  art  of  all  Holland;  for 
their  influence  extended  far  beyond  the  immediate  scene  of  their  labors. 
These  two  artists  were  Fraus  Hals  and  Rembrandt  van  Riju. 

Frans  Hals  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  Antwerp  in  1584,  but  his 
family  lived  in  Harlem.  It  was  in  Harlem  that  he  received  his  educa- 
tion, in  the  studio  of  Karel  van  Mander ;  and  there  he  worked  without  cessa- 
tion until  his  death  (1GGG).  The  records  show  that  he  "enjoyed  life"  in 
his  youth,  and  authentic  documents  prove  that  he  fell  into  debt,  and  died 
in  the  bitterest  poverty.  Further  stories  concerning  his  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  are  probably  based  upon  exaggerations.  Our  favorite  method  of 
deducing  the  personal  propensities  of  the  artist  from  the  character  of  the 
scenes  which  he  depicted  may  have  furnished  the  basis  for  these  various 
anecdotes ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  method  was  not  employed  in  the 
case  of  Hals  alone.  Hals,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  always  preferred  to 
paint  jolly  topers,  and  comical  street  figures,  like  "  Hille  Bobbe  "  in  Berlin,  a 
halt-drunken,  grinning  old  woman,  with  a  beer-mug  beside  her,  and  an  owl 
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on  her  shoulder,  or  like  the  "  Rommelpotspeeler."  His  love-scenes,  like 
Junker  Ramp  with  his  sweetheart,  suggest  the  influence  of  Bacchus  rather 
than  that  of  Cupid.  The  portrait  of  the  artist  and  his  wife  (233:  5),  for 
instance,  painted  about  1G24,  betrays  a  jovial  spirit,  and  a  soul  alive  to  the 
joys  of  existence.  His  grotesque  figures  and  uncouth  peasant  groups,  how- 
ever, formed  only  one  —  and  that  not  the  most  important  —  branch  of  his 
artistic  work.  Hals  was  a  portrait-painter  of  the  first  rank.  His  brush  was 
employed  both  in  single  portraits  and  in  portrait  groups  like  the  duelenstuk- 
ken.  In  the  latter  the  figures  were  life-size,  and  were  usually  gathered  about 
a  table.  They  were  not  united  by  any  dramatic  action,  but  were  grouped  in 
simple,  natural,  and  unconstrained  fashion.  Among  his  numerous  single 
portraits  may  be  mentioned  that  of  an  unknown  officer  (233  :  2),  which  dates 
from  1G24;  the  portraits  of  the  Berensteyn  family  in  Harlem,  and  especially 
the  full-length  figure  of  a  young  girl  of  this  family ;  the  small  portrait  of 
"Will-em  van  Ileythusen  (1G35),  in  the  Museum  at  Brussels;  a  portrait  of  the 
same  gentleman  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery  at  Vienna;  and  the  portrait  of  a 
man  in  the  Museum  at  Brunswick.  His  work  as  a  painter  of  "doelenstuk- 
ken  "  can  be  studied  best  in  the  museum  of  his  native  city,  Harlem.  He 
painted  the  members  of  the  various  archers'  guilds  a  number  of  times. 
Here  are  to  be  found  pictures  of  the  .Torisdoelen  painted  in  1G16,  and  again 
in  1G27  (233 :  3)  ;  of  the  Adriaensdoelen,  represented  as  gathered  together 
for  some  festival ;  of  the  Directors  of  the  Elizabeth  Hospital  (233 :  4)  ;  and 
of  the  Directors  and  Directresses  of  the  "  Oudemannenhuis  "  (1G64).  The 
large  doelenxtuk  in  the  town  hall  at  Amsterdam,  dated  1G37,  is  equal  in 
merit  to  the  portraits  of  "  regents  "  and  of  guilds  already  mentioned.  It 
differs  from  the  ordinary  groups  in  showing  the  entire  figures,  which  are 
usually  cut  off  at  the  knee. 

The  enumeration  of  the  pictures  by  Frans  Hals  shows  very  plainly  that 
the  subject-matter  of  his  works  cost  him  little  anxiety,  and  that  poetical 
compositions  were  quite  out  of  his  line.  Nevertheless,  he  was  no  copyist 
of  nature,  realistic  as  are  his  figures.  He  elevated  his  work  above  reality  by 
his  coloring. 

His  treatment  of  color  shows  the  most  important  development  of  his 
long  career.  From  the  very  beginning  his  color  was  laid  on  with  breadth 
and  strength,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  warm  and  brilliant.  Grad- 
ually, however,  he  subordinated  local  tints  to  one  general  tone,  which  gave 
his  pictures  the  right  atmosphere.  He  made  his  lights  a  little  softer,  and 
mellowed  his  delicate  silver-gray  tints  by  a  warm,  brown  tone.  At  length 
all  local  color  disappeared,  and  a  single  tone  dominated  the  whole.  WiLh 
the  most  astonishing  assurance,  the  colors  were  dashed  on  so  that  they  merely 
outlined  the  forms,  and  barely  determined  the  character,  of  the  composition. 
Reproduction  of  the  atmosphere  of  nature  seemed,  with  him,  to  take  the 
place  of  fidelity  to  nature  ;  and  the  actual  details  were  swallowed  up  in  stud}' 
of  the  ensemble. 

The  style  of  Frans  Hals  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  younger 
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generation,  —  an  influence  mightier  even  than  that  of  Rembrandt,  who  far 
surpassed  the  Harlem  artist  in  the  wealth  of  his  imagination,  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  work,  and  in  the  poetry  of  his  creative  power. 

Rembrandt  Harmensz  van  Rijn  was  born  in  1607  in  Leyden,  not  in  the 
windmill  of  his  father,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  in  a  comfortable  house 
which  his  father  owned  on  the  Weddesteeg.  Jacob  van  Swanenburgh  is 
said  to  have  been  his  first  teacher,  but  he  also  enjoyed  for  a  brief  season 
the  instruction  of  Pieter  Lastman  of  Amsterdam.  He  began  to  work  inde- 
pendently about  1627.  As  early  as  1631,  however,  he  had  migrated  to 
Amsterdam,  where,  in  1632,  he  painted  his  first  important  picture,  —  the 
Anatomical  Lecture  of  Dr.  Tulp  (234:  2).  Rembrandt  gave  his  picture 
the  form  of  a  Regentenstuk,  and  represented  in  it  the  directors  of  the  Sur- 
geons' Guild,  gathered  around  the  dissecting-table,  and  watching  the 
demonstration  of  one  of  their  colleagues.  This  grouping  had  already  been 
employed  by  Mierevelt  in  his  "  Regents,"  in  the  theatrum  anatomicum  at  Delft 
(1617).  Rembrandt,  however,  enhanced  the  effect  of  the  device  ;  for  in  his 
group  he  replaced  mere  physical  juxtaposition  by  a  bond  of  spiritual  sym- 
pathy, and  depicted  in  the  most  vivid  fashion  the  impression  produced  by 
the  eloquent  exposition  of  Dr.  Tulp  upon  the  attentive  eyes  and  ears  of 
his  colleagues.  From  the  very  beginning,  Rembrandt's  portrait  groups 
differed  from  those  of  the  other  Dutch  artists  by  this  sharp  emphasis  of 
momentary  feeling,  and  by  the  subordination  of  the  calm  expression  of  the 
ordinary  portrait  to  the  action  which  he  gives  his  figures.  Advancing  along 
this  line,  he  painted  in  1642  the  so-called  "Night  Watch"  (234:  3).  The 
energetic  and  animated  action  of  the  various  figures,  and  the  peculiar  twi- 
light which  fills  the  room,  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  the  picture,  and  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  a  night  scene.  This,  however,  is  only  another  doelcnstuk. 
Rembrandt  has  given  us  here  the  picture  of  an  Amsterdam  Company  of 
Arquebusiers ;  but  they  do  not  appear  sitting  or  standing  in  their  usual 
comfortable  repose.  His  imagination  seized  upon  the  moment  at  which 
the  archers  rush  out  from  their  "doelen,"  or  guild-hall,  in  confusion, 
on  their  way  to  a  shooting-match.  They  are  hastening  through  the  lofty 
arched  hall,  which  is  lighted  from  high  windows  at  the  left,  and  which  is 
readied  from  the  rooms  within  by  several  steps.  In  front  is  Capt.  Frans 
Banning  Cock,  with  his  staff  of  command,  in  a  brown  doublet  and  purplish 
red  sash,  in  animated  conversation  with  Lieut.  Willem  van  Ruijtenberg, 
who  wears  a  lemon-yellow  jerkin,  a  white  sash,  and  a  brilliant  gorget,  the 
edge  of  w  hich  is  enamelled  in  blue.  Beside  and  behind  them  a  tumultuous 
throng  presses  forward.  One  man  is  loading  his  carbine,  while  another  has 
just  shot  off  his  fusil  in  his  excitement  and  joy.  Jan  Visscher  Cornelissen 
waves  the  colors  lustily;  and  the  brave  drummer,  Jan  van  Kampoort,  —  the 

";i  s  of  the  arquebusiers  are  written  on  the  shield  fastened  on  the  pillar, 

—  is  beating  his  drum  with  a  will.  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  is  a  richly 
dressed  young  girl,  who  is  carrying  the  prizes.  The  noise  and  surging 
of  the  crowd  of  men  find  pictorial  expression  in  the  color  and  lighting  of 
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the  picture.  The  colors,  which  are  all  strong  and  rich,  are  harmoniously 
blended ;  so  that  no  single  tone  predominates,  but  a  scheme  of  color  com- 
posed of  tones  of  equal  strength  meets  the  eye.  Lights  pass  into  shades, 
reflections  appear  in  the  midst  of  shadows,  a  soft  brilliance  encompasses 
the  figures,  and  they  are  enveloped  by  a  tender  chiaroscuro.  The  execution 
of  this  picture  of  the  Amsterdam  Company  of  Arquebusiers  shows  Rem- 
brandt at  the  height  of  his  power.  The  same  year  saw  the  destruction  of 
his  domestic  happiness  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  Saskia  van  Ulenburgh,  whom 
he  had  married  in  10:34.  Saskia  played  a  great  part  in  Rembrandt's  works. 
His  imagination  seems  to  have  been  filled  by  her  features,  and  we  recognize 
her  friendly  face  many  times  both  in  his  etchings  and  in  his  paintings. 
Saskia  van  Rembrandt  has  been  immortalized  as  bride  and  as  wife,  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  with  a  flower  in  her  hand,  or  decked  with  rich 
jewels,  and  sometimes  merrymaking  with  her  husband  (Dresden,  Berlin, 
Cassel,  Antwerp,  and  St.  Petersburg).  His  activity,  however,  was  not 
impaired  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Biblical  scenes  and  portraits  poured 
out  from  his  studio  year  after  year ;  but  he  fell  behind  more  and  more  in 
his  financial  affairs,  until,  in  1056,  he  was  obliged  to  declare  himself  bank- 
rupt. The  severe  financial  depression  which  then  existed  in  Amsterdam, 
and  Rembrandt's  rage  for  enlarging  his  collection,  largely  explain  this 
event.  The  inventory  taken  at  the  time  of  Rembrandt's  bankruptcy  shows 
the  astounding  extent  of  his  collections.  His  house  contained  numerous 
paintings  by  Italian  artists,  sixty  portfolios  of  engravings,  pieces  of  armor, 
Venetian  glass,  Indian  weapons,  Chinese  porcelain,  and  the  like.  The  want 
of  feminine  supervision  in  the  household  —  for  his  second  marriage  with  his 
servant  in  1657  is  not  authenticated,  although  a  later  marriage  (1665)  with 
a  Katharina  van  AVijck  seems  more  probable  —  may  also  have  contributed 
to  his  decline  into  poverty.  Rembrandt  drew  more  and  more  aloof  from 
the  world,  and  apparently  no  longer  enjoyed  the  rich  patronage  of  his 
earlier  days.  He  died  in  needy  circumstances  in  1609.  The  third  large 
Regent  group  which  we  possess  by  his  hand,  the  so-called  "  Staalnieesters  " 
(234:  4),  or  the  Syndics  of  the  Clothmakers'  Guild,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
certify  to  the  origin  of  the  various  pieces  of  cloth  by  affixing  leaden  seals, 
dates  from  his  last  period.  The  syndics  are  gathered  about  a  table  covered 
by  Oriental  tapestry.  While  four  of  their  number  remain  seated  at  the 
table,  the  fifth  is  on  the  point  of  rising,  as  if  about  to  address  an  audience, 
which,  however,  is  not  visible.  A  servant,  bare-headed,  stands  in  the  back- 
ground. The  heads  and  hands  stand  out  brilliantly  from  the  grayish-brown 
background  and  the  black  garments,  although  the  flesh-tints  are  kept  rather 
brown  in  general  tone.  The  picture  of  the  "  Staalnieesters  "  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  last  development  of  Rembrandt's  style.  While  he  began 
by  being  severe  in  drawing,  and  careful  and  delicate  in  coloring,  and  was  pre- 
eminently scrupulous  in  his  truth  to  nature,  in  his  second  period  (15.10-50) 
he  translated  his  figures  from  the  realm  of  uncompromising  truth  into  a  poetic 
world  of  his  own  by  his  use  of  chiaroscuro,  and  by  his  subordination  of  local 
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color  to  a  single  predominant  tone.  In  his  last  period,  when  his  command 
of  technique  was  so  great  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  lay  on  his  color 
very  broadly,  the  number  of  tints  he  employed  grew  less;  and  he  produced 
his  effects  almost  exclusively  by  means  of  light  and  shade,  concentrated  his 
light  upon  single  points,  and  thus  made  them  stand  out  boldly  and  almost 
violently  from  the  deep  shadow  which  encompassed  them.  The  sequence 
of  these  styles  is  proven  by  his  numerous  portraits  of  himself,  which  he 
evidently  executed  as  studies.  It  is  probable  that  this  pleasure  which  he 
took  in  experimenting  upon  schemes  of  color  gave  little  satisfaction  to  his 
patrons,  and  led  them  to  prefer  more  realistic  painters.  His  biblical 
scenes  and  his  etchings  are  the  best  proofs  of  his  vast  imagination  and  of 
his  skill  in  composition.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  time  and 
country,  he  was  attracted  most  strongly  by  the  scenes  which  were  described 
in  the  later  historic  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  painted  Samson's 
Wedding  (Dresden),  the  Quarrel  of  Samson  with  his  Father-in-law,  who  has 
shut  him  out  of  the  house  after  the  wedding,  and  Samson  blinded  by  the 
Philistines ;  and  he  often  portrayed  Susannah  and  Bathsheba  at  the  bath. 
The  story  of  Tobias  (Louvre)  and  Maccabees  (at  Stockholm,  under  the  false 
title  Zizka)  also  afforded  him  subjects  for  pictures.  The  story  of  Christ's 
youth  supplied  him  with  scenes  for  idyllic  pictures  like  "Ze  menage  <lu 
menuisier"  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  similar  picture  at  Cassel,  which  dates 
from  1040.  He  transports  us  to  the  most  contracted  and  poverty-stricken 
quarters,  and  into  the  most  destitute  surroundings ;  but  notw  ithstanding  this, 
and  in  spite  of  the  Dutch  costume  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  Rembrandt's  pic- 
tures produce  an  impression  of  holy  peace  by  their  warm  and  harmonious 
lights  and  shades.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  at  the  Hague  (1031)  ; 
the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard,  in  St.  Petersburg  (1G37),  and  Frankfort  (IGoG)  ; 
the  Adulteress,  in  London  (1044);  and,  among  the  etchings,  the  so-called 
Hundred  Guilder  Print,  and  the  Healing  of  the  Sick  by  Christ  (about  1050), 
—  deserve  especial  mention.  The  Passion  was  to  him,  as  it  was  to  all  North- 
ern artists,  an  event  full  of  the  bitterest  sadness  and  of  tragic  power.  His 
pictures  and  etchings  of  scenes  from  the  Passion  (235  :  1)  are,  like  Diirer's 
and  Holbein's  compositions  on  the  same  subject,  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Paul  Gerhard  wrote  the  hymn,  "O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und 
Wunden!"  The  mixture  of  Jewish  features  and  Oriental  costume  —  with 
both  of  which  Rembrandt  had  become  acquainted  in  the  Jewish  quarter  and 
at  the  harbor  of  Amsterdam  —  lends  his  biblical  scenes,  especially  at  the  first 
glance,  an  almost  foreign  color. 

The  majority  of  Rembrandt's  portraits  are  without  names.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  an  especial  favorite  as  a  portrait-painter  w  ith  the  upper 
classes  of  Amsterdam ;  and  he  himself  sought  his  models  not  on  account  of 
their  social  position,  but  on  account  of  their  picturesque  availability. 
Among  these  anonymous  portraits,  which,  however,  are  works  of  the  first 
rank,  is  the  so-called  Gilder  (1648),  formerly  in  the  Galerie  Morny,  the  Lady 
of  Utrecht  (1030)  in  a  private  collection  in  Holland,  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
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in  the  Salon  cm-re  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  Family  Group  at  Brunswick. 
Among  the  portraits  which  have  been  identified,  we  may  mention  the  like- 
nesses of  his  friend  and  patron,  Burgomaster  Six,  and  his  mother  (Six 
collection  in  Amsterdam),  of  the  writing-master  Coppenol  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  of  Jan  Haaring  (1658)  in  the  collection  of  .John  Wilson  in  Eng- 
land. This  list  of  course  falls  far  short  of  being  a  complete  enumeration  of 
Rembrandt's  works  of  this  description.  The  etched  portraits,  like  that  of 
Burgomaster  Six ;  of  the  Gold-weigher,  which  may  be  a  biblical  sketch ; 
of  the  physician  Ephraim  Bonus,  who  is  descending  a  staircase,  wrapped 
in  meditation;  of  the  preacher  Uyttenboogaert,  and  of  Anslo;  of  the 
picture-dealer  De  Jonghe,  and  of  the  melancholy  Haaring,  —  form  an  excel- 
lent supplement  to  this  list.  Not  less  important  are  his  etchings  of  land- 
scape, in  which  we  see  the  same  keen  observation  of  geographical  conforma- 
tion and  of  the  movement  of  clouds  which  is  visible  in  his  finely  painted 
landscapes.  The  latter,  in  spite  of  the  monotony  of  their  coloring,  are 
remarkably  vivid  and  true  to  nature.  Rembrandt's  etchings  of  the  Char- 
latan, the  Pancake- Woman,  the  Blind  Fiddler,  and  of  various  beggars,  dis- 
play his  quick  comprehension  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

Rembrandt  also  exercised  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  style  of  the 
younger  generation,  for  he  gathered  a  large  number  of  pupils  about  him  in 
Amsterdam.  Frans  Hals  preceded  him,  however,  as  teacher  and  preceptor. 
The  school  of  Harlem  was  principally  based  upon  Hals's  work,  and  owed 
to  him  its  strong  and  fresh  treatment  of  color,  and  its  sharp  individualiza- 
tion. The  painters  of  the  so-called  pictures  of  fetes,  or  "  conversations,"  in 
which  bold  soldiers,  jolly  officers,  supercilious  young  men,  and  fashionable 
young  women  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  wine,  gaming,  or  of 
love,  gathered  around  Frans  Hals.  The  "  musical  conversations  "  sometimes 
came  to  the  front  also.  At  the  head  of  these  painters,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  stood  Dirk  Hals,  the  brother  of  Frans.  The  year  of  his 
death,  1656,  is  our  only  authentic  piece  of  information  concerning  him. 
We  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  year  of  his  birth  and  his  artistic  educa- 
tion. Antonio  Palamedesz  of  Delft  (1601-73),  and  A.  Due,  or  Le  Due,  of 
whom  nothing  farther  is  known,  followed  in  Dirk  Dais's  footsteps.  Pieter 
Codde,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Dirk  Hals,  also  belongs  to  this  group. 
The  sixteenth-century  harbingers  and  predecessors  of  the  Harlem  painters 
of  fete  pictures  are  not  known.  The  subjects  and  treatment  of  the  repre- 
sentations appear  to  have  been  conceived  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
stormy  war  times,  and  to  echo  their  excitement.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
peasant  scenes,  the  most  brilliant  painter  of  which  in  the  Harlem  school 
was  Adriaan  van  Ostade.  He  was  born  in  Harlem  in  1610,  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Frans  Hals,  submitted  himself  for  a  time  to  the  influence  of 
Rembrandt's  work,  and  died  in  1685,  when  his  artistic  powers  had  already 
begun  to  wane.  Adriaan  was  not  the  inventor  of  peasant  scenes ;  other 
painters  in  Flanders  and  in  Holland  had  preceded  him  in  their  use:  but  he 
elevated  them  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  by  a  tone  of  amiable 
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humor,  —  which  was  especially  characteristic  of  his  middle  period,  —  and 
by  his  mastery  of  chiaroscuro  and  of  picturesque  conception.  He  sometimes 
carries  us  into  a  dim  peasant  interior,  where  rough  but  honest  comrades  are 
amusing  themselves  by  drinking  or  dancing,  or  where  the  family  are  pursu- 
ine  their  avocations  in  cheerful  content;  sometimes,  again,  we  witness  the 
amusements  of  some  merry  assemblage  upon  the  village  green,  or  some 
scene  in  which  a  fiddler  has  attracted  old  and  young  into  the  court  before 
the  house.  The  figures  are  often  only  a  few  inches  in  height,  but  are, 
nevertheless,  very  vivid  in  characterization.  The  colors  are  arranged  with 
respect  to  some  leading  tone,  and  the  shadows  display  a  delicate  trans- 
parency. Adriaan  produced  striking  effects  by  his  backgrounds  and  his 
glimpses  into  adjoining  rooms,  which  afforded  him  opportunity  for  reflec- 
tions and  manifold  gradations  of  light  and  shade  (237 :  4).  Beside  his 
numerous  paintings  and  aquarelles,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Museum 
Van  der  Hoop  in  Amsterdam,  at  the  Hague,  in  London,  and  in  Dresden, 
Adriaan  drew  with  a  practised  hand  more  than  fifty  etchings  of  single 
figures  and  small  groups  (236:  1).  Among  Adriaan's  followers,  were  his 
brother  Isaac  (1621-49),  Cornelius  Bega  of  Harlem  (1620-64),  and  Cornelis 
Dusart  (1660-1704).  Among  the  Harlem  landscape-painters,  Jacob  van 
Ruijsdael  stands  in  the  first  rank.  Whether  his  father  Isaac,  who  is  men- 
tioned as  a  dealer  in  frames  and  pictures,  ever  practised  the  art  himself,  is 
as  uncertain  as  the  date  of  his  own  studies.  We  only  know  that  his  father's 
brother  Salomon  was  a  landscape-painter,  and  that  Jacob  Ruijsdael  himself 
was  probably  born  about  1625,  and  entered  the  Harlem  Artists'  Guild  in  1648. 
The  motives  of  his  earlier  landscapes,  which  were  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  scenery  about  Harlem,  also  confirm  the  theory  of  his  sojourn  in  that  city. 
In  tin;  year  1659  he  is  mentioned  as  living  in  Amsterdam.  He  may  have 
been  attracted  thither*  as  were  so  many  other  artists,  by  the  extent  of  the 
commerce  of  the  city,  and  its  great  number  of  art  patrons.  Poverty-stricken 
and  deserted,  he  returned  to  his  native  city  in  1681,  and  died  there  in  1682. 
The  fact  that  Ruijsdael  worked  from  careful  observation  of  nature  and 
keen  individualization  of  details  accords  well  with  the  principles  of  art  in 
vogue  in  Harlem.  No  one  of  his  predecessors  equalled  him  in  his  endeavor 
to  attain  accuracy  in  the  drawing  and  coloring  of  foliage,  of  tree-trunks, 
and  of  clouds.  He  combined  with  this  accuracy,  however,  a  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  the  play  of  movement  and  of  color  in  the  atmosphere.  His  land- 
scapes are  usually  penetrated  by  an  earnest  and  almost  melancholy  tone ; 
which  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  his  pictures  have  lost  their  original 
brilliancy,  and  are  gradually  growing  darker.  The  Dutch  galleries,  and, 
in  Germany,  the  Dresden  Gallery  (239 :  4),  are  especially  rich  in  his  works. 
Another  Harlem  artist,  Jan  van  der  Meer  (1628-91),  who  is  especially  cele- 
brated for  his  perspective,  resembles  Ruijsdael  somewhat  in  the  cool  color- 
ing of  his  foliage.  For  a  time  Jan  Wijnants  (probably  from  1606  to 
about  1679)  also  lived  in  Harlem.  His  landscapes  are  especially  pleasing 
in  the  delicate  coloring  of  the  foregrounds,  and  the  fidelity  to  nature  dis- 
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played  by  the  geographical  conformation  (239 :  2).  Fieter  van  Laar  (1613- 
74)  also  returned  to  Harlem  after  a  long  sojourn  in  Italy,  where  he  had 
received  the  nickname  of  Bamboccio,  and  painted  diligently  upon  scenes 
from  peasant  life,  highway  robberies,  and  the  like.  Both  artists  influenced 
the  style  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  younger  Harlem  painters, 
Philip  Wouwerman  (1619-68).  The  warlike  life  of  the  time  still  found 
echoes  in  Wouwerman's  numerous  pictures ;  but  his  foregrounds  were  far 
removed  from  the  turbulent  vehemence  and  native  passion  of  the  earlier 
art,  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  animation  and  happy  combination  with  their 
landscape  backgrounds,  are  remarkable  for  refined  and  sometimes  elegant 
characteristics.  Imagination  had  already  transformed  real  battles  into  stage 
battles.  Beside  his  numerous  battle  and  hunting  pieces,  he  also  painted 
many  country  scenes,  in  which  he  was  very  fond  of  introducing  a  white 
horse,  —  probably  for  artistic  reasons  (239:  3).  Claas  Pietersz  Berchem 
of  Harlem  (1620-83)  painted  similar  country  scenes  and  cattle  pieces;  but 
the  national  methods  of  conception  and  coloring  had  already  begun  to 
retreat  before  Italian  influence,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  choice  of 
landscapes  and  in  the  introduction  of  the  donkey  in  the  foreground  (238 : 
4).    Berchem's  pupil,  Karel  Dujardin  (1625-78),  painted  in  a  similar  style. 

If  Houbraken  —  who  published  the  lives  of  the  artists  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  1718,  but  whose  statements  are  received  with  great  and  perhaps 
exaggerated  distrust  —  is  right,  Gerhard  Ter-Borch  must  also  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  Harlem  school.  Ter-Borch  was  born  in  Zwolle  in  1608,  and  was 
taught  at  first  by  his  father,  and  afterward  by  a  Harlem  artist.  His  pictures 
may  be  best  described  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  "  conversations  "  painted 
by  the  school  of  Dirk  Hals.  Ter-Borch,  like  the  earlier  Harlem  artists, 
was  also  fond  of  painting  friendly  groups  in  conversation  or  single  char- 
acter sketches ;  but  he  no  longer  drew  his  inspiration  directly  from  his 
native  soil,  as  they  had  done.  The  freshness  and  strength  of  his  tones  were 
obscured,  and  he  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  a  greater  elegance  and  a  more 
refined  technique.  He  evidently  had  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  a  public 
made  up  of  cultivated  amateurs.  He  portrays  ordinary  mortals,  who  have 
little  beauty  and  still  less  spirituality,  and  who  have  no  innate  life,  but 
seem  painted  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  spectator.  The  comfortably 
fitted  rooms  in  which  Ter-Borch's  figures  move,  the  smart  dress  of  the  men, 
the  rich  silk  draperies  of  the  women,  —  for  the  painting  of  stuffs  began  with 
Ter-Borch, — and  the  vividness  of  the  composition,  transport  us  into  the 
midst  of  a  circle  which  enjoys  life  thoroughly ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  elab- 
orate Ter-Borch's  gracefully  colored  pictures  into  stories.  How  admirably 
has  Goethe,  in  his  "Elective  Affinities  "(Part  II.,  Chapter  V.),  interpreted 
the  group  in  which  a  young  woman,  turned  away  from  the  spectator,  stands 
with  bowed  head  before  an  older  couple,  —  a  group  which  Ter-Borch  painted 
again  and  again  (235 :  2)  !  In  the  same  way  a  story  could  be  founded  on 
the  scene  in  which  a  trumpeter  interrupts  an  officer  in  the  midst  of  a  tender 
interview,  bringing,  perhaps,  a  summons  to  the  field  (234:  5).  Ter-Borch 
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made  several  long  journeys,  even  going  as  far  as  Spain  ;  and  he  utilized  a 
visit  to  Minister  by  painting  the  members  of  the  Peace  Congress  in  a  group 
(National  Gallery).  He  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Deventer,  where 
he  died  in  1681.  Kaspar  Netscher  of  Heidelberg  (1639-84),  who  set  up  a 
studio  at  the  Hague,  and  was  very  successful  in  small  portraits,  was  his 
pupil  (235:  7). 

Leyden,  like  Harlem,  possessed  a  considerable  artist,  community  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Jan  van  Goyen  (1596-1660),  who  may  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Esaias  van  der  Velde,  and  who  lived  first  in  Harlem  and  afterward 
in  Leyden,  belonged  to  the  earlier  generation.  In  Van  Goyen's  sunny  land- 
scapes the  local  coloring  is  subdued  by  the  general  tone  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  appears,  as  it  were,  through  a  thin  mist  or  a  transparent  veil.  Flat,  sandy 
landscapes,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  sometimes  filled  by  a  wealth  of  accesso- 
ries, form  his  favorite  subjects  (239  :  1).  Among  the  later  painters,  Jan  Steen 
(1626-79)  is  the  best  known.  He  is  a  favorite  personage  with  the  writers 
of  artist  legends,  who  have  given  him  the  cognomen  of  the  Merry  Landlord 
of  Leyden.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  Harlem,  without,  however,  being 
permanently  affected  by  the  style  which  prevailed  in  that  city.  With  Jan 
Steen,  purely  artistic  talent  was  outweighed  by  a  strong  dramatic  sense, 
which  transformed  his  pictures  into  comedies  in  graphic  art.  Hence  he  has 
been  compared  with  Moliere,  but  his  likeness  to  Hogarth  is  not  less  striking. 
It  is  quite  correct  to  refer  his  work  back  to  the  moralizing  tendency  of  the 
earlier  genre  paintings,  —  which  is  also  found  in  the  contemporaneous  poetry 
of  the  Netherlands,  —  and  to  discover  in  him  an  example  of  this  tendency. 
For  Jan  Steen,  too,  points  a  moral,  as  the  mottoes  to  his  pictures  show ; 
but  he  sometimes  allows  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  enjoyment  of 
the  merry  doings  which  he  portrays,  until  the  satirical  purpose  fades  away, 
and  the  comedy  of  the  pictures  seems  to  be  the  only  aim  in  the  represen- 
tation. The  badly  mated  couple,  the  faithful  family,  the  scene  after  the 
carouse,  when  the  boon  companions  have  fallen  asleep  (237  :  3),  the  wise 
physician,  who  very  soon  discovers  the  cause  of  the  heart  disease  of  his 
patient  (237  :  2),  and  the  like,  form  the  usual  subjects  of  his  pictures.  Steen 
also  painted  more  harmless  scenes,  like  the  festivities  of  Twelfth  Night 
and  of  the  fete  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  lermesses,  and  ever  attempted  biblical 
and  historical  subjects.  Short  as  was  the  time  which  Rembrandt  spent  in 
Leyden  as  an  independent  artist,  he  there  formed  the  style  of  at  least  one 
celebrated  pupil,  Gerard  Dou  (1613-75).  Miniature  painting  and  delicacy 
of  technique  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words  found  their  chief  representa- 
tion in  Gerard  Dou.  The  small  compass  and  the  universally  neat  and  con- 
scientious use  of  color  in  his  pictures  acted  and  re-acted  mutually  upon  each 
other.  Dou  did  not  overtax  his  imagination  :  he  occupied  himself  with 
scenes  from  the  narrow  circle  of  middle-class  life,  and  often  portrayed  the 
avocations  of  the  ordinary  work-a-day  world,  which  acquired  their  great 
charm  and  almost  poetic  character  only  in  consequence  of  his  schemes  of 
tight  and  shade  and  color,  and  of  his  most  loving  and  sympathetic  treatment 
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of  form.  The  representation  of  a  figure  standing  at  an  open  window,  and 
framed  in  the  opening,  with  a  full  light  striking  upon  the  face,  while  the 
dim  interior,  wrapped  in  twilight,  formed  the  background,  must  have  been 
a  favorite  study  in  Rembrandt's  circle  at  an  early  date.  Almost  all  the 
pupils  of  Rembrandt  painted  similar  pictures ;  and  with  Dou  this  subject 
was  a  special  favorite,  as  we  see  in  the  picture  of  himself  playing  the  violin 
at  an  open  window  (240:  5).  Beside  his  numerous  window  pictures,  Dou 
also  painted  many  interiors,  in  which  the  effect  was  sometimes  increased  by 
the  use  of  candle-light,  as  in  his  famous  "Evening"  School  "  in  the  museum 
at  Amsterdam.  His  "  Femme  Ilydropique,"  in  the  Louvr?,  however,  which 
is  painted  without  any  such  accessories  or  tricks  of  composition,  produces  a 
more  lasting  effect  than  the  majority  of  his  works,  in  consequence  of  its  del- 
icate psychological  delineations,  and  its  evenly  distributed  and  slightly  misty 
but  sunshiny  light.  His  style,  intensified,  however,  in  smoothness  and  ele- 
gance, was  perpetuated  by  his  pupil  Frans  van  Mieris  of  Leyden  (1G35-81). 
In  consequence  of  these  qualities,  his  pictures  met  with  the  most  flattering 
reception  among  wealthy  amateurs,  even  during  his  lifetime  (237  :  5,  6). 
His  son  W.illem,  and  his  grandson  Frans  Mieris  the  younger,  closely 
followed  the  style  which  he  bequeathed  them,  and  imitated  the  works 
of  their  predecessor,  sometimes  with  greater  and  sometimes  with  less 
success. 

The  school  of  Leyden  has  already  brought  us  within  the  circle  of  Rem- 
brandt's influence;  and  we  meet  with  traces  of  the  same  influence  in  the 
work  of  several  of  the  younger  members  of  the  school  of  Delft.  Karel  Fabri- 
tius  visited  Rembrandt's  studio  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterward  settled  in  his 
native  town,  where  in  1654,  while  still  a  young  man,  he  lost  his  life  by  the 
explosion  of  a  powder-magazine.  Whether  Jan  van  der  Meer  (163G-9G), 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Fabritius,  and  who  was  called  Van  der  Meer  of  Delft  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  Harlem  namesake,  ever  fell  under  Rembrandt's  in- 
fluence, either  directly  or  indirectly,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  was 
chiefly  through  Rembrandt,  however,  that  new  problems  were  presented  to 
art.  These  problems,  in  accordance  with  the  universal  tendency  of  Dutch 
art,  concerned  the  illumination  of  the  scenes  represented.  They  were  not 
questions  of  mere  technical  expedients,  but  of  an  artistic  conception  and  treat- 
ment which  should  bring  subjects  indifferent  in  themselves  under  the  spell 
of  imagination,  and  should  lend  them  a  poetic  character.  Van  der  Meer 
of  Delft  succeeded  in  producing  such  effects.  Sometimes  he  places  us  in 
a  room  with  bright  walls,  into  which  a  stream  of  light  finds  its  way  from  a 
window  at  one  side ;  and  sometimes  he  transports  us  to  a  courtyard,  or 
a  green  flooded  with  sunshine,  on  which  the  figures  seem  to  float  in  light, 
and  where  shadows  play  upon  the  bright  surfaces.  The  scenes  which  he 
depicts  are  usually  very  simple.  Young  girls  winding  off  yarn,  drinking 
wine,  or  making  music;  a  geographer  holding  a  compass  in  his  hand;  a 
soldier  talking  with  a  laughing  girl  (236 :  2),  a  large  family  comfortably 
assembled  before  their  door  (236:  3),  a  boy  blowing  soap-bubbles,  —  these 
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are  h.s  favorite  subjects.  Van  tier  Meer  was  peculiar  in  his  fondness  for 
light  blue  and  lemon  yellow.  Closely  related  to  him  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  was  Pieter  de  Hooghe  (about  1632-81),  concerning  whose  life  and 
education  we  have  no  authentic  information.  His  interiors,  in  which  a 
glimpse  of  a  second  apartment  is  usually  visible  through  an  open  door  (236 : 
4),  resemble  those  of  Van  der  Meer  in  their  attractive  and  piquant  charm 
of  broad  floods  of  sunshine,  which  light  up  the  dim  rooms,  and  dance  in 
many  reflections. 

The  school  of  Amsterdam  was  naturally  influenced  most  strongly  by 
Rembrandt.  One  celebrated  portrait-painter  alone,  Bartholomeus  van  der 
Heist  (1613 ?-70),  maintained  his  individuality  undisturbed  under  this  influ- 
ence. In  marked  contrast  to  Rembrandt,  who  always  allowed  his  own  sub- 
jective sense  of  the  picturesque  to  prevail  in  his  portraits  and  groups,  Van 
der  Heist  made  thorough  accuracy,  and  likeness  to  life,  the  highest  aim  of 
his  compositions.  He  introduced  his  personages  under  an  even  and  clear 
light,  and  used  broad  schemes  of  color.  Greater  fidelity  to  the  externals  of 
nature  cannot  be  imagined.  Without  allowing  himself  to  be  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  small  details,  he  has  given  us  an  excellent  copy  of  external 
appearances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  portraits  were  remarkably  good 
likenesses,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  contempo- 
raries. His  figures,  however,  do  not  give  us  any  deep  insight  into  spiritual 
life  and  feeling,  and  he  usually  failed  in  sharp  individualization.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  the  Banquet  of  the  Civic  Guard,  —  a  banquet  given  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  —  in  the  museum  at  Amsterdam. 

Among  Rembrandt's  pupils  at  Amsterdam,  mention  must  first  be  made 
of  a  group  which  not  only  copied  the  master  in  style,  but  also  in  subject 
and  in  conception,  and  occupied  itself  with  biblical  scenes,  regent  groups, 
and  portraits.  Its  first  representatives  were  Ferdinand  Bol  (1611-81),  Salo- 
mon Koninck  (1609-68V),  and  Govaert  Flinck  of  Cleves  (1615-60);  the 
principal  work  of  the  latter  being  a  large  Banquet  of  the  Civic  Guard,  in 
the  museum  at  Amsterdam.  The  Expulsion  of  Hagar,  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  (237:  1),  will  serve  as  an  example  of  his  Bible  scenes.  Jan  Vic- 
tors and  Gerbrandt  van  den  Eeckhout  (1621-74)  entered  Rembrandt's  studio 
at  a  somewhat  later  date.  Still  later,  Arent  de  Gelder  of  Dordrecht  (164.3- 
1727)  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Rembrandt,  whose  last  method  he  learned 
to  imitate  admirably.  All  these  masters  formed  the  real  Rembrandt  school, 
and  approached  Rembrandt  so  closely  that  their  works,  and  especially  those 
of  Koninck  or  of  Van  Eeckhout,  were  often  taken  for  veritable  works  of 
the  master.  His  influence  also  extended,  however,  to  those  circles  in  which 
the  subject-matter  and  the  conception  and  composition  were  more  original. 
Nicholas  Maes  of  Dordrecht  (1632-93),  for  instance,  evidently  received  a 
lasting  impression  from  Rembrandt's  technique.  His  simple  figures  and 
groups,  like  his  Woman  at  the  Spinning- Wheel,  his  Milkmaid,  his  Seams- 
tress, his  pictures  of  the  girl  who  spies  upon  a  pair  of  lovers,  and  of  the 
nurse  who  has  fallen  asleep  by  the  cradle  of  a  child,  betray  a  close  study  of 
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Rembrandt  in  their  technique,  in  their  use  of  red,  and  the  like.  Gabriel 
Metsu  of  Leyden  (1G30  until  after  1007),  who  moved  to  Amsterdam  when 
he  was  still  a  young  man,  followed  the  same  course.  The  composition 
of  his  picture  of  a  pair  of  lovers  at  Dresden  (235 :  5)  may  be  traced  back 
to  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  himself  and  his  wife  Saskia;  his  Young  Man 
at  a  Window  (235  :  6)  is  a  variant  of  the  study  current  in  Rembrandt's 
school.  Amicable  scenes  of  street-traffic  (235:  4),  family  groups,  musical 
conversations,  the  caresses  of  lovers  in  comfortably  furnished  chambers,  and 
the  like,  are  the  subjects  which  Metsu  most  frequently  painted.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  resembled  Ter-Borch,  just  as  Samuel  van  Hoogstraeten  of 
Dordrecht  (about  1027-78),  who  was  also  a  close  student  of  Rembrandt, 
may  be  classed  with  Pieter  de  Hooch,  and  Van  der  Meer  of  Delft.  For  a 
number  of  years  Rembrandt  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  Metsu's 
style,  upon  his  use  of  chiaroscuro,  and  his  schemes  of  color. 

As  Amsterdam  increased  in  power  in  the  world  of  politics  and  of  com- 
merce, the  artistic  life  of  Holland  gathered  more  and  more  about  this  city. 
It  also  received  valuable  re-enforcements  from  other  art  centres.  In  this 
luxurious  and  wealthy  Amsterdam  world,  however,  whose  ambition  reached 
no  farther  than  the  peace  and  comfort  of  a  quiet  life,  various  independent 
schools  were  developed.  The  marine  paintings  seem  like  an  echo  of  that  great 
period  of  their  past  history  when  art  was  closely  connected  with  national  in- 
terests. Willem  van  de  Velde  the  younger,  the  son  and  pupil  of  a  marine 
painter  of  the  same  name,  was  the  most  celebrated  representative  of  this 
school.  He  was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1033,  studied  under  his  father  and 
also  under  Simon  de  Vlieger,  and  spent  his  life  after  1075  at  Greenwich  as 
court  painter,  dying  there  in  1707.  His  sea-fights,  naval  reviews  (239  :  0), 
and  marine  views,  in  which  the  light  and  the  play  of  the  clouds  enhance 
the  charm  of  the  composition,  were  held  in  extraordinary  esteem  by  his 
contemporaries.  His  brother  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  (1039-72)  had  already 
turned  to  the  idyllic  style,  which  best  accorded  with  the  ideas  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  introduced  new  and  effective  motives  in  landscape  paint- 
ing. The  earth,  tilled  by  the  various  domestic  animals,  offered  its  friendly 
services  to  man,  and  invited  him  to  comfort  and  repose,  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  powers  which  he  had  strained  in  busy  traffic.  Animals  do  not  appear 
in  the  foregrounds  of  Adriaen  van  de  Velde's  pictures,  and  are  usually  em- 
ployed merely  to  afford  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  landscape.  Adriaen  was 
fond  of  painting  cattle  feeding  in  the  marshes,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  calm  sheet  of  water,  with  farm-buildings  in  the  background  (236:  0). 
Adriaen,  who  painted  the  accessories  in  the  pictures  of  many  landscape 
artists,  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  early  death,  was  extremely  prolific  as  a 
painter,  also  knew  how  to  represent  in  vivid  colors  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  Dutch  winter  landscape,  and  the  sheets  of  ice  covered  by  merry  skaters 
(238:  2).  The  work  of  Aalbert  Cuijp  (1005 V-91)  also  bears  witness  to  the 
idyllic  tendency  of  the  time  in  landscape-painting.  He  was,  as  it  appears, 
comparatively  independent  of  the  principal  schools,  lived  in  comfortable 
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circumstances  in  Dordrecht,  and  applied  himself  with  excellent  success  to 
the  study  of  bright  sunshiny  effects  and  of  the  representation  of  the  atmos- 
pheres of  the  different  hours  of  the  day  (238:  1).  While  animal  painting 
was  subordinated  to  landscape  with  these  artists,  in  the  compositions  of 
Paul  Totter,  who  was  born  in  Enkhuizen  in  1G25,  and  died  in  Amsterdam 
in  1659,  the  larger  domestic  animals  —  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  —  form  the  real 
subjects.  Potter's  animal  pictures  surpass  all  similar  representations,  not 
only  in  their  truth  to  nature  and  their  extremely  keen  comprehension  of  the 
characteristic  features  by  which  one  animal  differs  from  another,  but  also 
in  the  sense  for  the  picturesque,  and  the  happy  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
which  are  especially  charming  in  his  smaller  paintings.  His  most  celebrated 
works  are  in  the  museums  at  the  Hague  and  at  St.  Petersburg  (236 :  5). 

In  genuine  landscape-painting,  the  simple  native  characteristics  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  background.  Many  painters,  like  Jan  Both,  turned  to  Italy, 
while  others,  like  Allart  van  Everdingen  of  Alkmaar  (1G21?-T5),  who  settled 
in  Amsterdam  in  1G57,  sought  new  and  effective  subjects  in  the  far  North. 
While  in  his  younger  years  Van  Everdingen's  chief  work  had  been  on 
marine  pieces,  he  afterward  devoted  his  brush  to  the  glorification  of  the 
wild  and  harsh  scenery  of  Norway.  When  the  painters  retained  local 
motives,  they  endeavored  to  introduce  them  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  painted  landscapes  seen  by  moonlight,  or  in  the  light  of  nocturnal  con- 
flagrations. The  greatest  .skill  in  such  compositions  was  manifested  by 
Aart  van  der  ileer  of  Amsterdam  (1G19-83  ?).  We  know  none  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  development  (230:  3).  One  landscape-painter  alone,  although 
he  belonged  to  the  younger  generation,  held  fast  to  the  earlier  simple  style, 
and  succeeded  in  conveying  the  most  subtle  meanings  by  means  of  slight 
local  motives.  This  was  Meindert  Ilobbema  (1638-1719).  It  is  a  summer 
afternoon,  after  a  brief  thunder-shower.  A  few  clouds  still  chase  each 
other  through  the  sky,  and  wrap  the  foreground  in  shadow,  while  the  sun- 
shine lights  up  the  middle  ground  and  background.  The  rain  has  refreshed 
all  the  foliage,  and  lias  given  a  fuller  stream  of  water  to  the  brook,  which 
merrily  drives  a  mill-wheel,  while  the  water  ripples  gently  in  the  mill-pond 
in  front.  A  path,  which  is  travelled  by  sturdy  wanderers,  leads  along  the 
edge  of  the  wood ;  and  a  red  roof  peeps  through  the  tree-tops.  We  may 
thus  describe  Hobbema's  favorite  subject,  which  he  varied  in  numerous 
pictures  (239:  5).  We  know  none  of  the  details  of  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  this  artist.    We  only  know  that  he  lived  and  died  in  Amsterdam. 

Dutch  art  finally  brought  to  perfection  a  new  branch  of  art  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  living  fowls  (Melchior  d'  Hondekoeter  of  Amsterdam)  and 
dead  game  (Jan  Weenix)  (238 :  G),  in  the  pictures  of  so-called  still  life, 
which  deal  with  game,  fruit,  and  glassware  artistically  arranged,  and  in 
flower-pieces  (Jan  de  Ileem  and  Rachel  Piuysch).  This  development  was 
characteristic  of  the  progress  of  Dutch  painting.  The  decline  of  Dutch 
art  is  evidenced  by  the  smooth  pictures  of  Adriaen  van  der  Werff  (238:  5). 
The  colors  are  neatly  blended,  but  the  compositions  are  utterly  lifeless. 


VIII.  —  SPANISH  PAINTING  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Popularly  speaking,  very  few  names  stand  out  clearly  and  distinctly 
from  the  gloom  of  the  history  of  Spanish  art.  Velasquez,  Alonzo  Cano, 
Zurbaran,  and  Murillo  enjoy  a  brilliant  reputation  in  large  circles;  but 
other  Spanish  artists  are  little  known.  The  most  important  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  period  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  inclination  to  copy  the 
art  of  the  Netherlands,  while  in  the  later  period  the  adherence  to  Italian 
models  is  noteworthy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  multifarious  de- 
pendence of  Spanish  art  upon  foreign  methods,  or  as  to  the  lively  exchange 
of  artistic  ideas  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  The  influence  of  the 
Florentine  masters  and  of  Raphael  is  visible  in  the  works  of  several 
painters,  among  whom  were  Alexo  Fernandes  and  Luis  de  Vargas  (1502- 
68)  of  Seville,  and  Vincente  Juanes  (1523-79)  of  Valencia.  Various  paint- 
ers from  the  Netherlands,  like  Ferdinand  Sturm  of  Zieriksee,  and  Pedro 
Campana  of  Brussels  (1503-80),  also  developed  a  considerable  activity  in 
Seville.  Josef  de  Ribera,  called  Lo  Spagnoletto  (1588-1G5G),  although  a 
Spaniard,  belonged  more  to  Italian  than  to  Spanish  art.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  realistic  school  founded  by 
Michel  Angelo  da  Caravaggio  (241 :  3).  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
remember  that  even  the  earlier  Spanish  painters  were  possessed  of  individu- 
ality and  characteristic  methods,  and  that  at  least  a  few  threads  of  connec- 
tion can  be  traced  between  the  painted  decoration  of  the  retablos,  or  altars, 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  later  art  development.  The  very  fact  that 
the  school  of  Seville,  the  real  capital  of  the  Spanish  nation,  held  the  first 
place  among  the  many  local  schools,  points  to  a  close  connection  with 
national  life;  for  Seville  maintained  the  largest  part  of  the  trade  with 
America,  and  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  intellectual  city  in  Spain.  A 
more  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  subject  would  readily  reveal  a 
close  relationship  between  Spanish  poetry,  and  especially  Spanish  dramatic 
poetry,  and  Spanish  painting. 

Among  the  earlier  painters  of  Seville,  the  most  prominent  were  Juan 
de  las  Roelas  (155S-1625),  who  formed  his  style  after  Tintoretto's  works, 
but  surpassed  Tintoretto  in  the  extreme  and  conscientious  truth  of  his 
representations ;  Francisco  Pacheco  (1579-1G51),  well  known  as  a  writer 
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on  art;  and,  finally,  Francisco  Herrera  (1576-1656),  who  prepared  the  way 
for  the  style  of  the  later  masters  by  his  broad  treatment,  of  color,  and  by 
his  strong  and  unconstrained  truth  to  nature.  One  of  Herrera's  most 
prominent  works  is  the  St.  Basil  in  the  Louvre.  It  was  from  Herrera's 
studio  that  Diego  de  Silva  Velasquez  (1599-1660)  went  out  into  the  world. 
In  his  earliest  works,  produced  before  he  had  left  Seville,  Velasquez  seems 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  no  special  branch  of  his  art.  He  chose  various 
types  from  the  people,  evident  character  sketches,  like  the  Laughing  Peas- 
ant, in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  and  the  Water  Carrier,  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  painted  still  life  in  order  to  cultivate  his 
sense  of  the  picturesque,  and  he  also  composed  religious  pictures  (242:  2). 
His  summons  to  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  at  Madrid,  in  162-3,  led  to  his  adop- 
tion of  portraiture  as  his  specialty.  It  was  in  this  branch  that  he  displayed 
his  whole  artistic  greatness,  and  proved  himself  the  peer  of  the  first  por- 
trait painters  of  Italy  and  of  the  Netherlands.  His  endeavors  were  not 
seconded  by  the  natural  charms  of  his  models.  The  majority  of  the  per- 
sons whom  he  painted  were  not  attractive,  and  many  of  them  were  really 
ugly;  and  this  ugliness  was  enhanced,  especially  with  the  women,  by  the 
awkward  costume  of  the  day  and  the  use  of  cosmetics.  Nothing;  but  his 
distinct  drawing,  his  vivid  perceptions,  and  his  coloring,  —  which  was 
effective,  but  not  dazzling,  and  which  copied  nature  with  astonishing  ac- 
curacy, especially  in  the  flesh  tints,  —  could  have  succeeded  in  conquering 
these  diiliculties.  Velasquez  painted  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family,  down 
to  the  youngest  princes  and  princesses.  Among  his  other  portraits,  that 
of  Pope  Innocent  X.,  which  he  painted  during  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  in 
1618  (now  in  the  Doria  Palace  at  Home),  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Olivarez 
(242  :  1 ),  are  especially  esteemed.  His  groups  display  to  advantage  another 
of  his  strong  points  as  a  painter  in  his  mastery  of  aerial  perspective  and 
chiaroscuro.  The  toning  dow  n  in  the  coloring  of  the  deep  rooms  in  which 
the  figures  are  arranged,  and  the  way  in  which  the  light  is  utilized  for 
picturesque  effects  as  it  falls  from  different  sources  upon  the  figures,  are 
simply  perfect.  The  so-called  "  Maids  of  Honor"  (Las  Menihas)  is  one  of 
the  best  of  Velasquez's  groups.  Velasquez  is  represented  as  painting  the 
royal  family  in  a  large  chamber  of  great  depth.  He  stands  at  the  right  of  the 
foreground,  while  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  little  princess,  Maria  Mar* 
garita,  to  whom  a  maid  of  honor  is  offering  a  glass  of  water  (241 :  2)  ;  at 
the  left  are  two  dwarfs  with  a  large  dog;  farther  back  we  see  a  lady  in 
waiting;  and  quite  in  the  background  is  a  cavalier,  who  has  just  opened  the 
door.  The  "Maids  of  Honor"'  dates  from  1656  ;  while  the  similar  pictures 
of  the  "Spinners"  (Las  Hilanderas),  in  the  museum  at  Madrid,  and  of  the 
artist's  own  family,  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  belong  to  an  earlier  period. 
While  these  pictures  transport  us  into  the  dim  chiaroscuro  of  interiors,  the 
6cene  of  the  picture  known  as  "The  Lances,"  which  represents  the  sur- 
render of  the  keys  of  Breda  to  the  Spanish  general  Spinola  (Madrid),  is  laid 
in  the  full  bright  light  of  day,  and  managed  with  no  little  skill.    The  prin- 
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eipal  characters  are  surrounded  by  Spanish  soldiers  armed  with  pikes, — 
whence  the  name  of  the  picture,  "The  Lances,"  —  and  ungainly  Dutch 
patriots;  and  the  motley  composition  of  the  group  afforded  opportunity  for 
the  introduction  of  a  great  variety  of  types  of  character.  Velasquez  did 
not  abandon  his  vigorous  truth  to  nature  even  in  such  mythological  compo- 
sitions as  his  Forge  of  Vulcan,  —  in  which  Apollo  is  represented  as  announ- 
cing the  infidelity  of  Venus  to  Vulcan  as  he  works  among  the  Cyclops, — 
his  Venus  and  Cupid,  his  Mercury,  or  his  Bacchus.  The  last-named  pic- 
ture is  known  under  the  more  appropriate  name  of  Los  Borrachos,  or  the 
Drinkers  (241 :  1).  It  represents  a  merry  company  gathered  for  a  drinking- 
match,  under  the  umpireship  of  a  handsome,  half-naked  youth.  The  victor 
is  being  crowned  with  an  ivy  wreath  amid  the  loud  applause  of  his  com- 
panions. The  list  of  Velasquez's  works  also  comprises  hunting-pieces  and 
landscapes.  These  suggest  the  artists  of  the  Netherlands,  whom,  indeed, 
he  resembled  in  realistic  composition,  and  in  the  prominence  given  to  the 
color  effects,  in  spite  of  the  originality  of  his  genius  and  his  different  milieu. 
No  early  master  has  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  modern  artists  as  has 
Velasquez. 

With  Francisco  Zurbaran  (1598-1662),  the  other  principal  representative 
of  the  school  of  Seville,  strict  severity  of  religious  conception;  enhanced  by 
dusky  coloring,  are  the  most  remarkable  characteristics.  His  chief  work 
is  the  Glorification  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  Provincial  Museum  at 
Seville.  The  paintings  of  Alonzo  Cano  (1601-67),  as  we  see  from  his 
Madonnas  in  the  cathedrals  at  Malaga  and  Seville,  were  inspired  by  a  more 
delicate  sense  of  beauty  and  a  more  cultivated  standard  of  form.  Cano 
was  also  justly  celebrated  as  a  sculptor.  His  statues,  carved  in  wood,  and 
painted  in  polychrome,  like  the  St.  Francis  in  the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  can 
scarcely  be  matched  in  depth  of  expression  and  dignity  of  bearing.  Wood- 
carving  was  largely  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Spain.  Beside  Cano, 
mention  must  be  made  of  Juan  Montanez,  Cano's  teacher,  whose  Madonna 
and  St.  Bruno,  in  the  Provincial  Museum  at  Seville,  together  with  his  Cruci- 
fix, in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  show  him  to  have  been  a  prominent  wood- 
carver.  The  most  popular  of  all  the  Spanish  painters  is  the  youngest  master 
of  the  school  of  Seville,  —  Bartolome  Esteban  Murillo  (1617-82).  In  Ger- 
many he  is  a  great  favorite,  and  is  known  particularly  through  his  Street-Boys 
of  Seville  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek.  A  figure  from  a  similar  genre  pic- 
ture is  given  in  the  illustrations  (241 :  6).  Nevertheless,  he  painted  these 
street-scenes  but  seldom,  and  probably  only  in  his  early  youth.  Religious 
art  formed  the  principal  field  of  his  activity ;  but  even  in  his  religious  pic- 
tures, which  are  the  best  of  his  creations,  he  did  not  abandon  his  realistic 
principles,  but,  on  the  contrary,  introduced  a  vigorous  popular  element. 
This  is  the  case  in  a  number  of  his  Holy  Families,  which  suggest  Dutch 
compositions  by  their  kindly  middle-class  feeling ;  in  the  "Cuisine  celeste," 
in  the  Louvre,  in  which  angelic  visitants  are  performing  the  duties  of  the 
cook  of  the  cloister,  who  is  entrauced  by  a  vision ;  and  even  in  his  large  his- 
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torico-religious  pictures.  The  Miracle  of  Moses,  who  is  striking  water  from 
the  rock,  in  La  Caridad  in  Seville,  produces  the  most  profound  artistic  effect 
by  its  vivid  representation  of  the  thirsty  men  and  beasts  crowding  up  to 
receive  the  long-delayed  refreshment.  In  the  same  way  we  are  surprised 
by  the  sharp  characterization  of  the  beggars  and  cripples  who  surround 
the  principal  figure  in  the  picture  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanueva  distributing 
alms,  in  the  Provincial  Museum  at  Seville;  and,  indeed,  Murillo's  unre- 
strained realism  of  treatment  verges  on  the  repulsive  in  his  St.  Elizabeth,  in 
which  the  saint  is  curing  a  scrofulous  boy  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (Acade- 
my at  Madrid).  In  both  pictures  the  art  of  the  coloring,  and  the  finely 
balanced  contrast  between  the  cool,  silvery  tones  which  are  maintained  in 
the  treatment  of  the  saints  and  their  immediate  surroundings,  and  the  warm 
and  powerful  illumination  of  the  groups  of  the  populace,  reconcile  us  to  the 
disagreeable  subjects.  Murillo  also  surpasses  all  other  painters  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  other  characteristic  feature  of  the  national  imagination,  —  the 
passionate  and  emotional  excitement  produced  by  religious  worship,  and  the 
intense  feeling  aroused  by  the  mysteries  of  the  Church.  This  tendency  was 
manifested  in  numerous  representations  of  visions  and  ecstasies  (242  :  3), 
and  especially  by  the  so-called  Conceptions.  These  pictures  are  illustra- 
tions of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  and 
usually  represent  the  Madonna  at  the  moment  when,  placing  her  foot  upon 
the  crescent  moon,  and  surrounded  by  companies  of  angels,  she  is  borne 
heavenward  in  holy  ecstasy  (242:  4).  The  better  examples  of  this  fre- 
quently painted  subject  produce  a  striking  effect  by  the  way  in  which  the 
firm  outlines  dissolve  into  each  other,  and  by  the  delicacy  of  the  coloring, 
which  is  unimpaired  by  any  effects  of  light,  and  which  echoes  the  faint 
tremulousness  of  tone.  Murillo's  life  was  very  simple.  With  the  exception 
of  a  brief  visit  to  Madrid,  where  he  studied  Velasquez  and  the  great  artists 
of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  he  worked  with  untiring  zeal  in  Seville,  dis- 
playing an  extraordinarily  prolific  genius,  which  sometimes,  especially  in 
his  last  period,  tempted  him  to  do  hasty  work. 


IX.  —  FRENCH    PAINTING    IN    THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

The  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  esteemed  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  French 
art;  and  certainly  this  estimate  is  not  without  justice,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  position  occupied  by  art  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  its 
recognition  by  the  state  in  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  in  1648,  and  the 
abundance  of  opportunities  afforded  for  its  exercise.  France  had  already 
produced  several  great  artists,  notably  in  painting,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII. ;  but  in  their  works  the  influence  of  that  magnificent  court,  in  the 
light  of  which  all  France  basked  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  before  which  half 
Europe  was  glad  to  bow,  was  not  yet  manifest ;  while  national  character- 
istics were  kept  in  the  background  from  other  causes.  Italian  art  still  pre- 
served its  full  authority  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Every  one  who  desired  to  make  progress  in  painting  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome ;  and  most  of  the  artists  greeted  Rome  and  Italy  as  their  home,  even 
when  their  birthplaces  were  situated  in  the  French  provinces.  But  few  of 
the  painters  who  worked  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  es- 
caped Italian  influence.  Among  them  were  the  three  brothers  Antoine, 
Louis,  and  Mathieu  Le  Xain.  Antoine  and  Louis  both  died  in  164S;  and 
Mathieu,  the  youngest,  born  in  1607,  died  in  1677.  They  painted  in  simple 
fashion  scenes  from  peasant  and  country  life,  —  harvesters,  a  peasant  family 
at  dinner,  soldiers  in  repose,  and  the  like.  Philippe  de  Champagne,  who 
was  born  in  Brussels  in  1602,  but  lived  in  Paris  from  his  twenty-first  year 
until  his  death  in  1674,  adhered  closely  to  the  style  of  the  Xetherlands  in 
his  excellent  ]?ortraits,  while  his  religious  pictures  disclose  the  deep  earnest- 
ness of  Port  Royal.  He  was  personally  connected  with  this  conventional 
institution ;  and  he  gained  the  iavor  of  Maria  di  Medici  by  his  portrait  of 
Count  Mansfeld,  painted  in  1624.  Jacques  Callot  of  Xancy  (1592-1635), 
although  he  lived  for  some  time  in  Italy,  also  displays  Xorthern  character- 
istics, both  in  the  subjects  and  conceptions  of  his  etchings,  which  are  noticea- 
ble for  their  figures.  He  presents  to  our  eyes  popular  festivals  (Market- 
place in  Florence),  cavaliers  with  their  ladies,  and  gypsy  groups;  he  depicts 
the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  he  describes,  in  a  series  of  eighteen 
plates,  the  terrible  misfortunes  of  war  which  he  himself  had  witnessed  in 
his  home  at  Lorraine  (241 :  4).    Callot  gave  a  prominent  place  in  his  etch- 
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ings  to  the  typical  figures  of  Italian  comedy,  like  Pantalon  and  Scapin. 
His  imagination  scoffed  at  all  bounds,  and  hence  Callot's  name  has  finally 
become  identified  with  a  whole  poetic  school  (Hoffman's  "  Phantasiestiicke 
in  Callot's  Manier").  His  inexorable  truth  of  conception  in  his  "Miseres 
de  la  guerre,"  which  is  also  seen  in  his  distinct  and  almost  bald  technique 
of  outline,  — although  the  drawing  is  accurate  in  every  detail,  —  lends  his 
etchings  an  especial  value.  They  are  evidently  true  and  vivid  illustrations 
of  contemporaneous  events.  The  principal  tone  maintained  in  the  French 
painting  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  governed  by 
Italian  art.  Beside  the  less  important  representatives  of  the  realistic  school, 
we  find  painters  who  imitated  the  architecture  of  the  later  French  Renais- 
sance, and  attempted  correct,  well-proportioned  forms,  basing  their  efforts 
on  an  earnest  and  thorough  study  of  the  earlier  Italian  masters,  and  turning 
to  the  antique  for  inspiration.  In  this  way  they  gained  a  certain  classic 
tunc  but  they  gained  it  at  the  expense  of  vigorous  and  unconstrained  life. 
Their  artistic  culture  was  greater  than  the  power  of  their  imagination,  and 
a  cold  and  severely  sober  style  prevails  in  their  works.  At  their  head  stood 
Nicolas  Poussin  (1594-1655).  At  an  early  age  he  studied  Raphael  in  the 
engravings  of  Marc  Antonio;  and  when,  after  repeated  failure  in  his  attempts 
to  continue  his  studies  in  Italy,  he  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Rome  in  16'24, 
he  lived  entirely  in  the  classic  world.  In  1611  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Paris,  where  much  interest  in  art  had  been  fostered  by  Richelieu's  patron- 
age. After  two  years,  however,  he  returned  to  Rome,  much  disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  and  believing  that  he  had  been  slighted.  Poussin 
painted  many  biblical  scenes,  among  which  are  Rebecca  at  the  Well,  Moses 
striking  Water  from  the  Rock,  and  the  Seven  Sacraments,  in  which  the  care- 
fully considered  arrangement  of  the  groups,  and  the  excellent  conception 
of  the  single  figures,  are  most  pleasing:  a  harsh  scheme  of  color,  however, 
is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  In  his  representations  of  the  mytho- 
logic  and  historic  life  of  classic  times,  —  as  in  his  Bacchanalian  scenes,  and 
his  Last  Testament  of  Eudamidas,  —  and  in  his  allegorical  compositions 
(243:  1).  his  endeavors  to  attain  strict  accuracy  in  externals  interfere  with 
the  general  effect  of  his  pictures  Poussin  also,  especially  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  devoted  some  time  to  the  painting  of  landscape  (244:  1).  Not 
only  do  the  accessories  of  his  landscapes  suggest  classical  antiquity :  the 
important  features  of  the  landscape,  which  are  partly  borrowed  from  Italian 
scenery,  but  which  are  much  enhanced  in  grandeur  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  composition,  also  withdraw  the  senses  from  their  ordinary  surroundings 
to  a  distant  and  ideal  world,  worthy  to  be  the  scene  of  great  deeds  and  the 
background  of  mighty  men.  This  method  of  treating  landscape  (such 
landscapes  are  known  as  heroic  landscapes)  was  also  adopted  by  Poussin's 
brother-in-law,  Gaspard  Dughet,  known  in  Rome  as  Gasparo  Poussin  (1613- 
75),  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  painters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Echoes  of  the  same  style  also  appear  in  the  pictures  of  Claude  Gelee,  called 
Claude  Lorrain;  but  Lorrain  possessed  a  keener  eye  for  that  special  pictu- 
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resque  attraction  in  landscape,  —  light  and  shade ;  and  was  fond  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  milder  and  more  cheerful  moods.  Claude  was  born  in  1600,  on 
a  castle  dependency  on  the  Moselle  in  Lorraine,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Epinal,  and  was  left  an  orphan  in  childhood ;  and  he  wandered  through 
many  lands  in  boyhood.  His  principal  teacher  was  Agostino  Tassi  of  Rome  ; 
Tassi,  in  turn,  having  been  connected  with  Paul  Bril.  After  1627  Claude 
made  his  home  in  Rome,  where  he  died  in  16S2.  His  astonishing  industry 
is  shown  by  the  book  of  drawings,  which  he  undertook  in  his  later  years ; 
and  in  which  he  sketched  the  pictures  which  he  had  painted,  in  order  to 
secure  himself  against  counterfeits,  —  which  were  often  attempted,  —  and 
to  be  able  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  his  pictures.  This  book  is  known  as 
the  "  Liber  veritatis,"  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. It  contains  two  hundred  drawings,  and  yet  does  not  comprise  the 
whole  number  of  his  pictures.  Claude  was  fond  of  shoving  a  large  group 
of  trees  or  a  temple  upon  the  stage  of  his  landscape,  after  the  manner  of  a 
side  scene,  so  as  to  give  more  depth  to  the  middle  ground  and  background. 
The  eye  is  met  by  distant  plains  of  slightly  undulating  outline;  and  in  his 
coast-scenes  the  horizon  disappears  in  an  unfathomable  distance.  Some- 
times the  sea  gleams  in  the  light  of  the  midday  sun,  sometimes  the  waves 
are  rippled  by  a  gentle  morning  breeze,  and,  again,  the  sun  sinks  glow- 
ing into  the  ocean.  In  the  art  of  treating  light  and  shade  with  effect, 
of  producing  fine  gradations  from  darkness  to  light,  and  of  presenting 
harmonious  schemes  of  color,  Claude  stands  immeasurably  above  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and,  even  if  a  certain  artistic  calculation  is  sometimes  visible 
in  his  compositions,  the  atmosphere  of  nature  is  always  perfectly  repro- 
duced, and  the  impression  of  ideal  and  blissful  repose  remains  undisturbed 
(243  :  2). 

The  last  celebrated  representative  of  French  painting  under  Louis  XIII., 
the  short-lived  Eustache  Le  Sueur  (1617-55),  did  not  visit  Italy;  and  his 
education  was  received  in  the  studio  of  the  realist,  Simon  Vouet,  —  a  man 
of  mediocre  merit,  but  in  high  favor  at  court.  Nevertheless,  Le  Sueur's 
compositions  were  evidently  influenced  by  Poussin  and  the  great  Italians, 
and  his  sense  of  color  alone  remained  undeveloped.  His  principal  work  was 
the  series  of  twenty-two  pictures  from  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  the  founder 
of  the  Carthusian  order,  now  in  the  Louvre  (241 :  5). 

The  foundation  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome  by  Colbert,  in  1666, 
confined  the  further  development  of  French  art,  in  part  at  least,  to  Rome. 
From  that  time  we  can  trace  in  the  religious  and  mythologic  pictures  the 
development  of  a  psettt/o-Italian  school,  which  sought  its  ideal,  now  in  this 
early  Italian  master,  and  now  in  that,  but  was  never  satisfied.  Never- 
theless, French  painting  owes  its  importance  in  very  great  measure  to  the 
school  which  adhered  more  closely  to  native  methods,  and  did  not  sever  its 
connection  with  national  soil.  Without  the  numerous  re-enforcements  from 
the  provinces,  the  art  of  the  court  and  the  capital  would  have  lost  its  vigor 
much  earlier.    This  fate  threatened  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
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Louis  XIV..  when  the  brilliance  and  magnificence  and  the  rhetorical  exalta- 
tion of  art,  like  the  king  who  had  embodied  the  school  in  his  younger 
years,  were  lost  in  the  mists  of  old  age.  Pierre  Puget  (1622-94)  and  Charles 
Le  Brun  (1(519-90)  were  the  most  celebrated  and  also  the  most  important 
representatives  of  French  art  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Puget,  who  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marseilles,  enjoyed 
the  instruction  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  the  well-known  "machinist,"  when  a 
young  man  in  Rome,  and  made  some  ventures  in  painting ;  but  he  soon 
manifested  his  skill  as  a  sculptor  at  Toulon  (181:  9),  and  won  fame  by  his 
St.  Sebastian  in  Genoa.  He  lived  alternately  in  Toulon  and  Marseilles, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  executing  the  carvings  for  the  great  ships  of  war 
like  the  "  Soleil  royal."  His  ever  restless  imagination  also  found  occupation 
in  designing  and  superintending  the  erection  of  various  buildings.  In 
his  marble  sculptures,  like  Milo,  the  Gallic  Hercules,  and  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  as  well  as  in  his  reliefs,  like  the  Plague  of  Milan,  the  Italian 
manner  then  prevalent  in  France  is  everywhere  noticeable ;  but  his  figures 
do  not  seem  superficial  in  feeling,  and  are  apparently  moved  by  real  and 
passionate  and  heartfelt  emotion.  "The  marble  trembles  before  me," 
lie  was  in  the  habit  of  saying.  Le  Brim,  in  whose  hands  the  direction  of 
great  artistic  undertakings  rested  for  years,  owes  no  slight  part  of  his  fame 
to  the  excellent  engravers  who  multiplied  his  works.  With  the  exception 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory,  the  most  glorious  fact  in 
the  domain  of  art  during  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  occupation  w  hich 
it  gave  to  a  large  school  of  engravers.  Gerard  Edelinck,  Gerard  Audran, 
the  best  known  member  of  the  Audran  family  of  artists,  Rousselet,  Poilly, 
Robert  Manteuil,  and  other  natives  of  Flanders,  transferred  the  glory  of 
this  branch  of  art  from  Flanders  to  Paris.  The  perfection  with  which 
these  engravers  reproduced  the  effects  of  painting  lent  their  work  not  only 
a  considerable  intrinsic  value,  but  also  aided  in  the  dissemination  of  the  fame 
of  the  pictures  which  they  reproduced ;  and  this  all  the  more  since  the  copies 
often  improved  upon,  or  concealed  the  faults  of,  the  originals.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Alexander  series  of  Le  Brun,  from  which  tapestries  were  origin- 
ally to  have  been  executed  in  the  Gobelin  manufactory.  In  Audran's  and 
Edelinck's  engravings  from  these  pictures,  the  discordant  coloring  of  the 
paintings  is  not  perceptible.  Le  Brim's  talents  were  principally  devoted  to 
grandiose  decorative  painting;  and,  in  addition  to  his  religious  pictures, 
numerous  mythologic  and  allegoric  representations  owe  their  existence  to 
him  (243 :  3).  The  Apollo  Gallery  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Great  Gallery  at 
Versailles  have  preserved  his  fame  to  our  own  day.  A  light  touch,  a  skilful 
use  of  mythological  accessories,  and  an  effective  arrangement  of  scene,  must 
be  accorded  to  his  work,  although  his  figures  and  groups  are  often  lacking 
in  vivid  truth  and  real  dignity.  Le  Brun  found  a  rival  in  Pierre  Mignard 
(1612-95),  who  was  an  especial  favorite  in  court  circles  as  a  portrait  painter. 
His  portraits  are  monotonous  in  character,  as  indeed  were  the  most  of  the 
people  whom  he  represented;  but  they  are  of  much  more  artistic  value  than 
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his  large  compositions  and  Madonnas,  in  which  grace  was  replaced  by 
affectation  and  insipidity  of  feature.  This  painter,  who  was  educated  in 
Rome,  was  fond  of  giving  his  portraits  an  ideal  character,  as  we  see  in  his 
picture  of  his  daughter  as  Fame,  proclaiming  the  glory  of  her  father  (244 : 
2).  The  portraits  of  Hyacinth  Rigaud  (1659-1743)  are  much  truer  and 
more  vigorous  in  conception  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  portraits  of  Jean 
Marc  Nattier  (1685-1766)  they  form  an  excellent  historical  gallery,  in 
which  hardly  a  single  prominent  personage  of  France  is  wanting.  It  was 
not  easy  to  shake  off  the  prevailing  pompousness  of  effect,  on  account  of 
the  costume  in  vogue  among  the  statesmen  and  fashionable  gentlemen  of  the 
court  (244  :  3);  but  the  carefully  studied  characteristics  of  the  sitters  made 
their  way  to  the  surface,  especially  in  the  portraits  of  artists  and  women. 
A  generation  later  this  stiff  and  cumbrous  pompousness  had  also  passed 
away.  Portraits  drawn  in  colored  crayon  came  into  fashion ;  and  they  suc- 
ceeded best  in  expressing  the  fleeting,  tender  charms  of  external  beauty, 
and  the  soft  bloom  of  a  youth  untouched  by  fate.  The  most  celebrated 
pastel  artist  in  France  was  Maurice  Quentin  Latour  (1704-88),  who  often 
imposed  too  much  upon  his  limited  technique.  A  collection  of  his  most 
prominent  works  is  in  the  possession  of  his  native  city,  St.  Quentin. 

Not  only  portrait-painting,  but  all  French  art,  took  a  new  turn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  at  least  at  first,  made  a  decided 
advance  in  the  direction  of  vividness  and  truth  of  feeling.  Even  then, 
however,  the  life  of  the  people  and  nature  itself  remained  untouched.  The 
unconstrained  life,  the  natural  gayety,  and  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  which 
had  been  so  anxiously  craved  by  the  court  after  the  desolate  and  gloomy 
period  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  sought  in  the  merry 
doings  of  actors,  in  masked  extravaganzas,  or  in  the  visionary  world  of  the 
Arcadian  shepherds,  and  not  in  real  life.  Merriment  and  gayety,  freed  from 
the  constraints  of  etiquette,  found  a  natural  vent  in  the  so-called  fetes  with 
which  the  court  amused  itself ;  but  a  courtly  tone  made  itself  felt  even  in 
the  fetes  galantes  painted  by  Antoine  Watteau  of  Valenciennes  (1684-1721), 
the  best  representative  of  the  school.  Watteau  was  really  self-taught, 
although  he  received  some  inspiration  from  Rubens  and  the  later  Venetians. 
His  tremendous  industry  not  only  enabled  him  to  develop  an  immense  fecun- 
dity, in  spite  of  a  brief  and  invalid  life,  —  more  than  seven  hundred  plates 
were  engraved  after  his  paintings  and  drawings,  —  but  also  gave  him  a 
steadiness  of  hand,  and  a  complete  mastery  of  form  and  movement,  which 
arouse  admiration ;  although  we  are  obliged  to  qualify  our  praise  when  we 
contemplate  the  types  which  he  established  in  his  suave  gentlemen,  and 
his  coquettish  ladies,  with  their  pretty,  roguish  faces,  hair  turned  back  from 
their  foreheads,  saucy  turned-up  noses,  and  small  heads.  He  introduces  the 
principal  figures  of  French  comedy,  —  Gilles,  Mezzetin,  Finette,  and  the  rest ; 
and  sometimes  he  represents  fetes  and  conversations  in  the  open  air  (243  :  4), 
or  depicts  fashionable  love-scenes.  His  chef-d'oeuvre  is  his  Embarkation  of 
Lovers  for  the  island  of  Cythera,  the  sanctuary  of  Venus.    Nicolas  Lancret 
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(1690-1743),  Jean  Baptiste  Pater  (1696-1736),  and  others,  followed  in  Wat- 
teau's  footsteps,  without,  however,  equalling  their  prototype  in  coloring. 
Francois  Boucher  (1703-70)  at  first  patterned  his  work  largely  after  Watteau. 
Nevertheless,  Boucher  developed  at  an  early  stage  his  peculiar  and  effective 
decorative  style,  which  displayed  a  partiality  for  bright  and  rosy  tones, 
avoided  shadows,  and  sketched  pleasing  forms  with  a  rapid  hand ;  and  by 
these  means  he  produced  the  effect  of  a  superficial,  sensuous  grace.  Boucher 
transjK)rts  us  to  a  pastoral  world  which  is  devoted  more  to  the  ballet  than 
to  nature,  but  he  also  introduces  Olympus  into  his  compositions.  His  Ve- 
nuses  and  Cupids,  however,  all  serve  the  one  purpose  of  depicting  the  charms 
of  a  life  of  refined,  though  sensuous,  pleasure.  Among  his  best  works  is  the 
portrait  of  his  patroness,  Madame  de  Pompadour  (244  :  4).  Jean  Honore 
Fragonard  (1732-1806),  whose  groups  of  children  found  their  plastic  coun- 
fcerpart  in  the  graceful  and  animated  terra-cotta  figures  of  Claude  Michel 
Clodion(186:  3),  painted  pictures  .similar  to  those  of  Boucher.  The  still- 
life  and  figure  paintings  of  Simon  Chardin  evidence  a  complete  return 
to  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  nature.  He  represented  the  life  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  middle  classes  (244 :  5),  and  knew  well  how  to  find  a  home- 
like and  poetic  side  in  household  furniture  and  inanimate  nature,  in  good 
Flemish  fashion.  The  paintings  of  Jean  Baptiste  Greuze  (1725-1805), 
who  was  highly  esteemed  by  Diderot,  are  still  more  closely  connected  with 
the  doctrines  of  enlightenment  and  of  the  "  virtuous  citizen  class."  His 
family  scenes  (244  :  6)  sometimes  rise  to  dramatic  effects,  and  often  tell  con- 
sistent family  histories.  The  somewhat  sensuous  character  of  his  girlish 
figures,  however,  does  not  seem  altogether  in  harmony  with  this  moralizing 
tendency. 


X.  — THE  BAROQUE  AND  ROCOCO  STYLES. 

Just  as  the  term  "  Gothic  "  -was  originally  applied  to  the  art  of  the  later 
middle  ages  in  reproach  and  derision,  although  now  employed  without  any 
derogatory  meaning  to  distinguish  the  architecture  of  piers  and  buttresses 
from  that  of  the  earlier  Romanesque  times,  so  the  expressions  Baroque, 
Rococo,  and  "  Zopf,"  or  "  Pigtail  and  Periwig,"  recall  the  once  contempt- 
uous judgment  passed  upon  the  art  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries ;  but  these  terms  are  now  used,  especially  in  Germany,  —  for  the 
French  classify  their  art  between  1640  and  1790  according  to  the  reigns  of 
their  kings,  —  simply  to  epitomize  the  characteristics  of  the  successive 
styles  of  this  period.  By  the  Baroque  style  we  understand  the  style  which 
prevailed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Renaissance,  and  which  sought  to  give 
effect  and  a  similitude  of  strength  and  life  to  its  work  by  exaggerated  and 
over-weighted  outlines,  by  curved  and  involved  lines,  and  by  sharp  contrasts. 
The  Renaissance  motives  were  retained  as  a  groundwork ;  but  were  either 
overgrown  by  wanton  ornament,  or  detached  from  their  legitimate  sur- 
roundings, and  corrupted  from  their  original  meaning  by  a  partial  emphasis 
(179:  1;  183:  1).  Pomp  and  magnificence  find  expression  in  this  style; 
but  the  effect  which  it  produces  becomes  stupefaction  when  we  see  so  much 
violence  done  to  the  material  in  which  the  artist  worked,  and  still  more  vio- 
lence done  to  the  various  branches  of  art  practised,  until  all  their  laws 
seem  broken  for  the  sake  of  mere  effect.  Nevertheless,  the  predominating 
characteristic  of  the  decorative  art  of  the  period  was  its  love  for  the  pictu- 
resque, which  also  received  much  more  attention  in  the  other  arts  than  for- 
merly. This  tendency  is  disclosed  everywhere  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  following  period  (Louis  XV.,  or  Rococo)  all  firm  and  strong  outlines 
degenerated  into  gentle  and  graceful  curves ;  scrolls  and  shells  (the  word 
probably  comes  from  "  rocaille  "  and  "  coquilles,"  t^rms  which  may  have  been 
introduced  in  Germany  by  French  emigre's  at  the  beginning  of  the  century) 
prevail,  the  outlines  become  twisted  (183:  5,  6),  and  crumpled  folds  take 
the  place  of  smooth,  rounded  surfaces  :  if  color  is  employed,  all  strong  tones 
and  deep  shadows  are  avoided,  and  pale  and  rosy  tints  are  preferred.  A 
return  to  straight  lines,  and  stiff  and  harsh  forms,  together  with  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  antique,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
insipid  Louis  XVI.  style  ("Pigtail  and  Periwig"  or  "Zopf").    These  re- 
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marks  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  history  of  these  successive  styles : 
for  they  do  not  touch  upon  the  all-important  historical  development  of  the 
civilization  which  gave  them  birth.  What  has  been  said,  however,  will  suffice 
to  characterize  the  principles  of  the  decoration  adopted  in  the  several  periods. 
It  seems  advisable,  on  many  accounts,  to  limit  the  terms  Baroque,  Rococo, 
and  Zopf,  to  the  domain  of  decorative  art :  for,  although  we  may  speak  of  a 
Baroque  architecture  or  a  Baroque  sculpture,  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  describing  Rococo  architecture ;  and  even  in  the  Baroque  period, 
neither  the  architectural  customs  of  the  different  countries  nor  the  various 
buildings  themselves  can  be  referred  to  a  common  origin,  nor  were  the 
ordinary  architectural  outlines  fashioned  after  any  generally  accepted  rule 
or  model.  The  course  of  architectural  development  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  follows :  — 

In  Italy,  Bernini,  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  Francesco  Borromini  (1599- 
1(567),  had  endeavored  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  Renaissance  forms  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  them,  by  the  use  of  more  involved  outlines,  and  of 
methods  borrowed  from  painting.  They  brought  into  general  use  curved 
lines,  columns  strengthened  by  projecting  half-columns  with  architraves 
broken  to  correspond,  and  effects  of  light  and  shade  and  perspective  in  the 
designs  of  facades. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  interiors  the  old  churchly  ideas  were  dis- 
carded, and  the  churches  were  turned  into  magnificent  saloons.  The  decora- 
tion in  color  produced  by  inlay  and  fresco,  and,  above  all,  the  ceiling 
paintings,  with  their  striking  sham  architectural  design,  and  their  pictu- 
resque  perspective  and  rich  gilding,  added  to  this  effect.  The  virtuoso 
element,  which  makes  itself  felt  in  the  treatment  of  marble  as  if  it  were 
flexible  wood  (twisted  columns),  in  the  skilful  reproduction  in  plastic  form 
of  the  strangest  and  boldest  of  contortions,  and  in  the  painted  decoration, 
executed  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  the  eye,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten in  any  study  of  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Italian  Baroque  style. 
The  style  is  represented  by  a  number  of  fine  examples,  both  in  Rome  and  in 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily;  but  it  also  traversed  the  Alps,  .and  established 
itself  with  special  eclat  in  the  Catholic  provinces  of  Southern  Germany  and 
Austria.  Numerous  palaces  and  churches  were  executed  in  the  Italian 
Baroque  style  in  Vienna  and  Prague,  and  also  in  the  south  German  capitals ; 
and  a  few  cathedrals  and  conventual  churches  were  also  erected  under  the 
same  influence  (144:  3).  The  Baroque  style,  however,  did  not  prevail 
exclusively  to  the  north  of  the  Alps.  In  France  native  artists  had  made 
the  stricter  rules  of  classic  Roman  architecture  respected  at  an  early  date, 
and  had  endeavored  to  preserve  a  greater  repose  and  more  simple  and  im- 
pressive proportions  in  the  exteriors  of  their  buildings,  although  they  did 
not  maintain  these  principles  in  fitting  up  the  interiors.  The  forms  of 
the  pure  Renaissance  maintained  their  position  in  Holland  also,  as  we 
see  from  the  Town  Hall  at  Amsterdam  (142:  1),  designed  by  Jacob  van 
Cumpen.    On  German  soil,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch  influences  met  and 
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mingled.  In  Western  Germany,  from  Bonn,  Briihl,  Coblenz,  and  Mainz 
to  Mannheim  and  Rastadt,  both  religious  and  secular  palaces  were  built 
after  French  models.  The  influence  of  Holland  is  noticeable  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  Northern  Germany,  and  especially  of  Berlin  ;  but  German  art 
also  possessed  art  traditions  of  its  own.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  Ger- 
man Renaissance,  like  the  cartouche,  are  repeated  in  the  Baroque  style  (180  : 
1 ;  181 :  8)  ;  and  indeed  the  dividing  line  between  the  German  Renaissance 
and  the  style  which  followed  it  can  hardly  be  discovered.  The  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  various  German  architects,  who  had  acquired  eclectic 
views  and  considerable  independence  in  design  by  their  long  journeys  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  There  was  no 
consistent  Baroque  style  in  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century :  there  was 
not  even  any  symmetrical  architectural  development.  The  buildings  erected 
at  Berlin  after  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  instance,  are  essen- 
tially different  from  the  ordinary  buildings  of  the  Baroque  style.  The 
Arsenal  (143  :  1)  was  designed  by  Johann  Arnold  Nering,  the  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  elector,  who  probably  came  from  Holland ;  and  after  his  death 
(1693)  it  was  completed  by  Schluter  and  Johann  de  Bodt.  The  royal 
palace,  which  was  originally  rather  irregular  in  design,  was  added  to 
and  partly  rebuilt  in  1099  (143:  2);  the  superintendence  of  the  building 
being  committed  to  Andreas  Schliiter.  Schluter  was  born  in  Hamburg  in 
1664,  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1714.  He  was  not  only  an  architect, 
but  was  also  a  decorator  (144  :  1)  and  a  sculptor;  his  powerful  individuality 
finding  little  difficulty  in  any  undertaking.  It  almost  seems  as  if  a  part  of 
the  bold  strength  and  ambition  which  seem  to  have  inhered  in  the  Prussian 
state  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  down  had  passed  into  the  artist's 
being.  We  find  no  empty  pomp,  or  tiresome  and  extravagant  show,  in 
Schliiter's  works :  they  display  throughout  real  power  and  native  energy, 
which  never  overstep  the  bounds  of  truth.  The  plastic  decoration  of  the 
Arsenal,  the  trophies,  and  the  masks  of  dying  warriors  on  the  keystones  of 
the  windows  in  the  court  (128:  1),  are  no  careless  ornament,  with  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  building,  but  add  real  life  to  the  architectural  design, 
and  give  a  touching  and  poetic  expression  to  the  purpose  of  the  structure. 
In  the  court  of  the  palace  (143  :  2),  Schliiter  borrowed  the  simple  and  grand 
proportions,  and  the  effects  of  striking  contrast,  from  the  Renaissance.  His 
most  celebrated  work,  however,  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Great  Elector 
(128 :  2),  executed  in  1703.  The  proportions  are  admirably  adapted  to  its 
position  on  the  Long  Bridge ;  and  the  majestic  calm  of  the  Elector  is 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  the  writhing  and  fettered  warriors  on  the 
pedestal.  Schluter  attained  in  this  statue  the  height  of  artistic  achieve- 
ment,—  the  production  of  a  type  which  survives  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

The  Zwinger  Pavilion,  Dresden,  usually  known  as  the  Zwinger,  which 
was  erected  under  Augustus  the  Strong,  and  was  originally  intended  to 
be  merely  a  part  of  an  immense  festival  building,  carries  us  into  a  world 
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of  luxurious  splendor  and  courtly  magnificence.  According  to  the  plan  of 
the  architect,  Matthias  Daniel  Popelmann  (1G62-1736),  the  design,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Roman  buildings  for  state,  show,  and  pleasure,  was 
to  combine  every  convenience  for  civil  and  festival  pageants  and  for  knightly 
exercises.  Schluter's  imagination  had  also  expanded  the  palace  at  Berlin 
into  a  Roman  forum ;  but  he  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  mere  amusements 
of  the  court,  and  clothed  the  whole  design  in  severe,  strong,  and  solid  forms  : 
while  in  the  Dresden  Zwinger  the  greatest  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
"  Schauburg,"  which  could  be  turned  into  an  orangery  in  summer,  and  in 
which  the  pageants  and  entertainments  of  the  court  took  place.  The 
ground-plan  of  the  Zwinger  is  an  imposing  square,  enlivened  by  rectangular 
or  rounded  projections.  The  central  space,  which  is  used  as  a  court  or 
garden,  is  enclosed  by  galleries,  —  arcades  with  platforms  and  balustrades, 
which  are  interrupted  by  lofty  and  richly  decorated  pavilions  at  the  corners 
and  in  the  centre  (143  :  5).  The  roof  of  the  pavilions  suggests  French 
models ;  and  the  multiplication  of  structural  members,  like  columns  and  piers, 
the  broken  semicircle,  and  the  predilection  for  the  use  of  Hermes  figures, 
correspond  to  the  prevailing  taste  for  the  Baroque  style.  But  these  are  not 
all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Zwinger.  It  was  chiefly  an  interior. 
We  must  imagine  the  floors  of  the  galleries  filled  with  brilliant  knights 
and  dames ;  while  the  pavilions,  with  their  grottos  and  fountains,  formed 
withdrawing-rooms  into  which  the  company  could  retire  for  a  season.  The 
public  and  festive  character  of  the  Zwinger  is  expressed  in  the  decoration 
by  the  wreaths  of  flowers  wound  about  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  by  the 
vases  on  the  balustrades,  and  by  the  window-casings,  which  resemble  mirror- 
frames.  The  decoration  of  the  Zwinger  echoes  that  of  a  large  salon  ,  thereby 
contrasting  with  most  French  courtyards,  which  merely  repeat  the  motives 
furnished  by  the  facade.  From  another  group  of  buildings  in  the  Baroque 
Btyle,  —  that  found  in  the  Franconian  provinces,  —  we  have  selected  two 
designs  by  Balthasar  Neumann  (1682-1753).  In  the  pavilion  of  the 
palace  at  Wiirzburg  (144:  4),  the  Baroque  style  is  especially  evident  in  the 
design  of  the  windows  and  the  upper  mezzanine.  The  interior  of  the  pil- 
grimage church  at  Vierzehnheiligen  (143  :  G)  is  especially  remarkable  for 
the  shell-work  of  the  altar,  which  betokens  the  approach  of  the  Rococo  style. 
The  villa  near  Stuttgart,  known  as  "  Solitude  "  (143  :  4),  —  which  produces  a 
fine  effect  by  its  stately  flight  of  steps  and  its  dome,  but  is  otherwise  sober 
in  proportion,— and  the  domed  lantern  of  the  French  Church  in  Berlin  (143  : 
3),  are  good  examples  of  the  style  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Roman  prototypes  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were 
revived ;  and  the  soberness  which  followed  the  extravagances  of  the  luxurious 
Baroque  and  Rococo  styles,  and  which  paved  the  way  for  greater  simplicity 
and  regularity  of  outline,  had  already  made  its  appearance. 

French  models  were  much  more  generally  followed  in  the  fitting  and 
decoration  of  interiors,  and  in  the  department  of  industrial  art,  than  in 
architecture.    The  history  of  the  successive  styles  of  decoration  in  France 
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almost  entirely  covers  that  of  the  industrial  arts  of  Europe  after  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  fact  may  not  only  be  explained  by  the 
position  of  the  French  court,  but  was  also  justified  by  the  excellence  of 
French  art  manufactures.  In  1067  Colbert  had  promoted  the  Gobelin 
manufactory  to  the  dignity  of  a  "manufacture  royale  des  meubles  de  la  cou- 
ronne."  Here  ebonists,  sculptors,  painters,  goldsmiths,  and  artisans  of  all 
kinds,  found  lucrative  employment  and  the  best  of  instruction.  Before 
entering  the  various  work-rooms,  the  artisan  received  careful  instruction  in 
drawing.  The  most  beautiful  furniture  of  the  palace  at  Versailles  was 
made  at  this  manufactory ;  and  such  magnificent  undertakings  spurred  on 
the  enthusiasm  and  abilities  of  the  workmen.  The  technical  skill  of  the 
workmen,  on  the  other  hand,  induced  artists  to  make  designs  for,  and  to 
enter  into  connection  with,  the  industrial  arts.  Just  as  the  Little  Masters 
had  exercised  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  industrial  art  of  the  German 
Renaissance  in  the  sixteenth  century,  so  the  French  "  dessinateurs,"  under 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  furnished  copious  models  to  the  various  arts, 
and  determined  decorative  style.  Among  the  most  important  engravers  of 
ornament,  who  were  often  also  the  designers,  and  sometimes  undertook 
themselves  the  decoration  of  saloons  of  state,  were  Jean  Lepautre  (1617- 
82),  originally  a  carpenter,  but  of  wonderful  variety  and  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, having  engraved  some  twenty-seven  hundred  plates ;  Jean  Berain 
(1036  V-1711),  who  began  by  studying  Raphael's  Grotesques,  and  who  had 
three  namesakes,  whose  work  can  hardly  be  told  apart ;  Bernard  Toro  of 
Toulon  (1672-1731),  who  was  also  a  sculptor  and  wood-carver  (180:  9), 
and  Daniel  Marot,  who  was  banished  from  Paris  as  a  Huguenot,  and  lived 
in  Holland  (179:  4;  181:  2).  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  the  most 
celebrated  decorators  and  ornamentists  were  Juste  Aurele  Meissonier  of 
Piemont  (d.  1750),  Gille  Marie  Oppenort  (1672-1742),  Babel,  Leroux,  and 
Cuvilies,  who  worked  in  Munich  (144:  2;  186:  6).  With  the  vignettes 
of  the  Louis  XVI.  period,  drawn  by  men  like  Gravelot,  Karl  Eisen  (185  : 
10),  Augustin  de  Saint-Aubin,  and  Moreau  le  jeune,  ornamental  art,  the 
most  brilliant  branch  of  the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seems  to  have 
been  exhausted. 

The  designers  chiefly  displayed  their  skill  in  behalf  of  the  goldsmiths ; 
and  the  work  of  the  goldsmith  is  our  surest  guide  in  the  study,  both  of  the 
varying  influence  exerted  by  the  designers,  and  also  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
style  in  ornament.  Among  the  goldsmiths  most  frequently  employed  by 
Louis  XIV.,  before  the  poverty  of  the  state  compelled  him  to  practise 
economy,  Claude  Ballin  the  elder  (1615-78)  deserves  the  first  place.  A 
large  part  of  the  massive  furniture  of  the  palace  at  Versailles,  with  its 
bosses  of  silver,  was  made  in  his  workshop.  They  all  went  to  the  furnace, 
the  bronze  garden  vases  alone  remaining;  and  we  know  all  these  set  pieces, 
vases  (181 :  3),  dishes,  bowls,  mirrors,  candelabra,  and  chandeliers  from 
drawings  alone.  Ballin's  contemporaries  boasted  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
antique,  but  we  must  confine  our  praise  to  the  statement  that  he  was  not 
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unacquainted  with  Renaissance  motives.  Even  this  faint  praise  applies 
better,  however,  to  the  work  which  he  executed  for  the  court  than  to  his 
church  vessels,  which  are  rendered  almost  entirely  useless  by  their  extrava- 
gant showiness  and  unreasonable  accumulation  of  ornament.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  Nicolas  Delaunay  and  Claude  Ballin  the 
younger  (1G61-1751)  exercised  their  skill  with  good  effect.  The  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rococo  style,  however,  was  Thomas  Germain  (1673-1748), 
whose  father  Pierre  had  also  been  a  goldsmith.  His  principal  work  was  a 
dressing-case  for  Queen  Marie  Leczinska,  executed  in  17'26.  This  was  made 
of  gilded  silver,  and  comprised  fifty  pieces,  not  the  smallest  article  used  in  a 
boudoir,  down  to  a  powder  knife,  being  wanting.  The  examples  given  in  the 
illustrations  (183:  8,  9;  184:  7,  8,  9,  16;  185:  6)  display  the  twisted  and 
shell-like  forms  which  characterized  the  Rococo  style.  The  last  important 
goldsmith  of  the  Rococo  period,  Jacques  Roettiers,  was  born  in  1707,  and  died 
in  1784,  but  executed  little  important  work  after  1750.  He  made  a  table- 
service  for  the  elector  of  Cologne  in  1749,  which  is  more  remarkable  for  the 
fineness  and  delicacy  of  the  work  — as  exemplified  by  the  oak -leaves  on  the 
girandoles,  on  which  insects  are  creeping  —  than  for  the  stateliness  of 
the  forms.  A  change  of  taste  is  noticeable  in  the  works  of  Jean  Denis 
Lempereur,  the  jeweller  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Flowers,  which  had 
hitherto  been  neglected,  came  into  use,  bouquets  of  jewels  were  worn,  and 
a  greater  realism  became  fashionable.  This  tendency  corresponded  to  the 
general  revolution  in  art  theories  which  took  place  after  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  antique  by  travellers, 
antiquarians,  and  theorists  like  President  de  Brosse,  Comte  de  Caylus,  and 
Laugier ;  and  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  excited  the  interest  of  polite 
society  in  classic  forms.  The  introduction  of  rational,  useful,  and  natural 
forms  was  accompanied  by  attacks  upon  "  the  Gothic,  the  contorted,  and  the 
constrained."  Outlines  and  ornaments  a  la  Grecque  were  in  fashion  as 
early  as  the  sixties.  The  effect  on  the  goldsmith's  art  was  very  perceptible. 
The  contemporaneous  want  of  money  also  had  considerable  influence  upon 
art.  The  precious  metals  were  scarce.  Silver  plate  and  brass  (pinchbeck) 
were  used  to  supply  the  deficiency;  and  the  brilliant  black  lacquer  with 
which  articles  were  usually  covered  made  the  material  which  it  concealed 
a  matter  of  indifference.  The  goldsmiths,  like  Auguste,  Gouttier,  and 
Forty,  laid  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  delicate  engraving,  worked  in  gilded 
bronze  to  a  considerable  extent  (185:  5),  and  also  decorated  porcelaiu 
vases.  One  of  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture  in  metal  was  the  snuff 
box,  which  was  as  necessary  to  gentlemen  during  their  conversations  in  the 
salon  as  the  fans  were  to  ladies.  During  the  whole  century  artists,  some  of 
whom  were  quite  prominent,  were  fond  of  painting  these  fans;  and  the  title 
of  "the  Raphael  of  enamelled  snuff-boxes'  was  bestowed  upon  Klingstedt, 
one  of  the  designers  in  this  branch  of  art. 

In  ceramic  art,  which  enjoyed  a  season  of  especial  prosperity  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  invasion  of  Chinese  and  Oriental  features  is  the  first 
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characteristic  to  attract  attention.  From  the  time  that  Chinese  porcelain 
was  first  known  in  Europe,  many  endeavors  were  made  to  imitate  and  to 
manufacture  it.  Such  attempts  were  made  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  not  only  the  rarity  of  porcelain  which  made  it  appear  so 
extremely  desirable.  It  really  possesses  all  the  qualities  for  an  ideal  table- 
service.  The  material  of  which  porcelain  is  made  —  a  combination  of  kaoline, 
or  decomposed  granitic  rock,  with  felspar,  fused  into  a  pasty  mass  by  the 
application  of  great  heat — is  adapted  to  all  forms,  is  light,  translucent,  cannot 
be  scratched  by  a  knife,  nor  affected  by  heat,  can  be  painted  or  enamelled, 
and  combines  the  characteristics  of  glass  and  of  stone.  Large  quantities  of 
Chinese  porcelain  were  brought  to  the  European  market  through  the  Dutch 
trade ;  and  the  first  successful  imitations  of  it  were  produced  in  Holland. 
The  faience  of  Delft  —  where  several  manufactories  were  built  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  every  conceivable  article,  down  to  a  violin,  was 
made  of  a  fine  clay  —  soon  advanced  from  decoration  in  simple  blue  tints 
to  polychromatic  ornament,  and  endeavored  to  approximate  Oriental  proto- 
types, especially  in  its  plant  and  flower  forms  (180:  2-4;  181:  7).  The 
discovery  of  the  real  porcelain  earth  by  Friedrich  Bottcher  (1682-1719)  of 
Meissen  marks  an  epoch  in  ceramic  art.  The  most  prosperous  period  of  the 
Meissen  porcelain  manufactory  was  that  extending  from  1730  to  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  The  leap  from  the  manufacture  of  table-ware  to  the  representa- 
tion of  figures  was  attempted  with  great  success  by  the  modeller  Kandler, 
although  not  without  doing  violence  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  "We  are 
not  transported  to  the  world  of  the  rococo  by  the  graceful  shepherds  and 
the  miniature  knights  and  pretty  little  ladies  alone  :  the  very  outlines  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  Rococo  style.  Since  the  outlines  of  simple  forms  were 
obscured  by  glazing,  and  produced  little  or  no  effect,  the  designers  seem  to 
have  turned  purposely  to  anomalous  forms,  contortions,  and  frills,  and  thus 
gave  birth  to  the  true  ideal  and  pattern  of  the  Rococo  style  (183  :  5 ;  184 :  1 ; 
185:  3,  4). 

Emulation  between  different  courts  and  countries  produced  numbers  of 
porcelain  manufactories  like  those  in  Vienna  (184 :  5),  at  Ludwigsburg 
(184 :  6),  Hochst,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  at  Chelsea  in  England,  and 
at  Capo  di  Monte  near  Naples.  The  manufactory  at  Meissen  found  a  peer 
in  that  of  Sevres,  which  was  removed  from  Vincennes  to  Sevres  in  1756. 
The  celebrated  royal  establishment  at  Sevres,  however,  did  not  manufacture 
the  real  hard  porcelain  of  Meissen,  but  produced  a  brittle  porcelain  (pate 
tendre),  which  is  more  like  glass,  more  transparent,  and  more  fusible,  holds 
a  lead  glaze,  allows  the  colors  —  of  which  pale  rose  and  turquoise  blue  were 
especially  prized  —  to  sink  deeper  into  the  material,  and  is  suitable  only  for 
ornamental  pieces,  and  not  foi  table-ware.  The  fact  that  the  stately  forms 
of  the  Baroque  style  were  retained  for  so  long  a  time  at  Sevres  (184 :  2,  3) 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  material.  The  faience  manu- 
factured under  the  superintendence  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  (1730-95),  at  his 
factory  at  "  Etruria '  in  Staffordshire,  —  the  old  English  pottery  district,  — 
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shows  the  influence  of  the  antique,  which  increased  in  artistic  circles  every- 
where during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wedgwood  ex- 
perimented with  various  combinations  of  different  clays,  and  sometimes 
imitated  porcelain,  sometimes  —  in  color,  at  least  —  basalt,  jasper,  and  agate; 
and  he  discovered  "jasper,"  a  material  similar  to  porcelain,  and  easily 
worked,  which  was  especially  available  for  the  production  of  reliefs,  cameos, 
and  the  like.  The  greatest  importance  of  his  work  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  however,  lay  in  the  homage  which  he  paid  to  classic  ideals,  both  in 
subject  and  in  outline  (184:  12-15). 

The  furniture  of  the  Baroque  period  was  of  two  kinds :  it  was  either 
carved  (181:  4,5)  or  upholstered  (182:  3).  The  carved  furniture,  how- 
ever, soon  yielded  before  inlaid  work,  which  remained  in  use,  with  some 
modifications,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  inlaid 
work  was  made  especially  fashionable  by  Andre  Charles  Boule  {Buhl),  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  almost  all  work  in  which  metal  was 
inlaid  in  patterns  upon  a  ground  of  shell  was  called  by  his  name.  This 
was  merely  a  revival  of  the  inlarsia  of  much  earlier  times ;  but  it  was  em- 
ployed much  more  widely  in  clock-cases,  consoles,  table-tops,  and  the  like, 
(180:  5;  182:  7,  9)  than  ever  before.  The  way  in  which  the  Rococo  style 
was  mirrored  in  furniture  is  seen  in  the  examples  of  picture-frames  given  in 
the  illustrations  (184:  10;  185:  2),  which  lost  their  strictly  architectural 
character,  and  wreathed  themselves  about  the  enclosed  space  in  many  con- 
volutions. The  same  fondness  for  contortions  and  involutions  is  seen  in 
the  Dresden  pier-table  (186:  2),  and  in  the  table-legs  which  are  placed  side 
by  side  in  the  illustrations  for  the  sake  of  comparison  (186:  10,  11).  In 
sharp  contrast  are  the  slender  and  stiff  pieces  of  furniture  of  the  Louis  XVI. 
period,  which  are  made  to  appear  still  more  severe  by  the  use  of  brass  orna- 
ment (183:  12;  186:  12).  The  transformations  and  changes  of  taste  are 
also  seen  in  the  wall  decoration,  or  panneaux,  which  took  the  place  of  tap- 
estry. In  the  early  painted  panels  of  Claude  Gillot,  and  in  those  designed 
in  the  Watteau  style  (186:  5),  the  figures  and  scroll-work  stand  out  grace- 
fully and  softly  fr  obi  the  light  ground ;  while  straight  lines,  columns,  and 
attenuated  garlands  prevail  in  the  Louis  XVI.  period  (183:  2,  3). 

We  should  give  a  false  impression  of  the  character  of  the  eighteenth 
century  if  we  made  this  emasculation  and  exhaustion  of  artistic  imagina- 
tion the  chief  feature  of  its  close.  The  appeal  to  the  antique  and  to  the 
simple  truth  of  nature  was  at  first  merely  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
critics  of  the  then  prevailing  style,  and  was  used  to  justify  opposition  to 
fashionable  opinions.  This  protest,  however,  was  not  without  fruit ;  for  the 
seed  of  a  revival  of  creative  imagination  was  implanted  in  the  soil  under 
these  very  influences.  The  fact  that  the  circle  of  art-loving  countries  was 
widened  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  speaks  well  for  the 
productive  power  of  the  century  itself.  England,  which  had  hitherto  been  of 
but  slight  importance  in  the  domain  of  sculpture  and  painting,  now  stepped 
to  the  Eront.    While  William  Hogarth  s  artistic  importance  may  have  been 
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overestimated,  and  the  preponderance  of  humorous  and  satiric  details  in  his 
allegories  and  moral  engravings,  —  like  the  Rake's  Progress,  Marriage  a  la 
Mode,  and  the  Harlot's  Progress  —  may  be  said  to  destroy  the  picturesque 
effect,  the  great  merits  of  the  English  portrait,  landscape,  and  genre  paint- 
ers cannot  be  denied.  Among  them  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Morland,  and  Opie  (245 :  1-5),  who 
were  equalled  by  few  Continental  painters  of  the  period.  On  the  Continent, 
however,  the  absorption  in  classic  studies  had  not  only  effected  a  temporary 
diversion  from  bombast  and  conventionalism,  but  had  laid  firm  and  endur- 
ing foundations  for  a  new  school  in  art.  The  men  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  either  did  homage  to  classic  ideals,  or  returned  to  the  simple 
and  natural  representation  of  scenes  from  life,  were  either  forerunners  of 
modern  art,  like  Raphael  Mengs,  Canova,  and  Daniel  Chodowiecki ;  or  re- 
formers and  leaders,  like  Asmus  Jacob  Carstens  and  Jacques  Louis  David 
(246 :  1-5).  These  names,  however,  can  best  be  treated  in  the  history  of 
the  art  of  our  own  period. 
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Private  Gallery. 

Portrait  of  Luther,  by  Cranach,  223, 

3. 

St.  Vlrich. 

Iron  grating,  176,  1. 
Town  Hall. 

Interior,  140,  5. 
Autun. 

Cathedral. 

Transverse  section,  64,  8. 

Lunette  over  main  door,  93,  1. 

Avila. 

<*>'.  Vincente. 
Plan,  65,  7. 

Baalbec. 

Temple  precinct  at  ITeliopolis. 

Plan,  20,  1. 
Bagnaia. 

Santa  Maria  della  Quercia. 

Court  in  the  convent,  98,  2. 
Villa  Lante. 

Fountain,  107,  3. 

Part  of  the  Cascades,  107,  4. 
Bamberg. 
Cathedral. 

Plan,  53,  8. 

View,  53,  9. 

Statue  of  Conrad  III.,  95,  3. 
Barcelona. 

Cathedral. 

Interior,  83.  1. 
Plan,  83,  2. 

Basel. 

House  of  the  "  Geltenzunft." 

Facade,  136,  3. 
Minster. 

Elevation  of  bay  from  the  nave,  58,  1 
Plan,  58,  3. 
Museum. 

Steinhauser  Apollo,  32,  4. 
Pilate,  by  Holbein,  227,  1. 
Portrait  of  Holbein,  by  himself,  227, 
4. 

Spahlenthor. 

Front  view,  88,  3. 
Batalha. 

Church  of  the  Convent. 

Mausoleum  of  Don  Manuel,  84, 4. 
Plan,  84,  5. 
Beni-Hassan. 
Rock-cut  tombs. 
Facade,  1,4  a. 
Protodoric  column,  1,  4  6. 
Capital,  1,  5. 

Egyptian  paintings,  187,  1,  2. 
Berlin. 

Academy. 

Painting,  by  D.  Chodowiecki,  246,  3. 
Arsenal. 

Masks  of  Dying  Warriors,  128, 1. 
Part  of  facade,  143,  1. 
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Berlin  —  continued. 
French  Church. 

Front  view,  143,  3. 
Long  Bridge. 

Equestrian  statue  of  the  Great  Elector, 
128,  2. 
Museum. 

Amazon,  after  Polycletus,  27,  4. 

Praying  Youth,  31,  7. 

Silver  vessels  found  at  Hildesheira, 

38,  1-5. 
Ivory  relief,  42,  1. 

Painting  from  a  Nuremberg  altar,  219, 
2. 

The  Ghent  Altar-piece,  by  H.  and  J. 

Van  Eyck,  220,  1;  221,  2. 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  H.  von 

Culmbach,  226,  4. 
Fighting  Pice-Players,  by  A.  Brouwer, 

232, 1. 

Paternal  Admonition,  by  G.  Terborch, 
235,  2. 

Expulsion  of  Hagar,  by  G.  Flinck, 
237,  1. 
Palace. 

Court,  143,  2. 

Window-casing,  144,  1. 

Ornament,  182,  10. 

LeQon  d' Amour,  by  Watteau,  243,  4. 

Napoleon,  by  David,  246,  4. 

Bern. 

Minster. 

Figures  from  the  main  entrance,  125, 

8. 

Besigheim. 

Church. 

Wood-carving,  124,  4. 
Beverley. 
Minster. 

Bay,  82,  5. 
St.  Mary's. 
Bay,  82,  3. 
Blaubeuren. 

Conventual  Church. 

Relief  from  the  altar,  124,  2. 

Blois. 

S.  Laumer. 

Plan,  72,  8. 
Bologna. 

Knockers,  162,  2,  5. 
Palace. 

View  and  details,  102,  3. 
Palazzo  Fava. 

Part  of  facade,  104,  3. 
Palazzo  Pubblico. 

Fountain,  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
121,4. 
Sta.  Maria  delta  Vita. 

Group  in  terra  cotta,  by  Lombardi, 
118,  7. 
S.  Petronio. 

Interior  system,  91,  2. 

Plan,  91,  9. 

Relief,  by  della  Quercia,  111,  8. 
Intarsias,  by  de'  Marchis,  159,  1. 


Botzen. 

Parish  church. 
Plan,  77,  13. 
Bourges. 

House  of  Jacques  Ceeur. 
View,  85,  7. 
Brandenburg. 
St.  Catherine's. 
Gable,  80,  5. 

Bronze  baptismal  font,  152,  1. 
Brauweiler. 

Church.  . 
Painting  from  the  apse,  194,  5. 
Brescia. 

Palazzo  Communale. 
Facade,  102,  2. 
Bruck. 
Church. 

Part  of  iron  mountings  of  door,  153, 

8. 

Bruges. 

Academy. 

Altar  painting,  by  Jan   van  Eyck, 
221,  4. 
Hospital  of  St.  John. 

Portrait,  by  Memling,  221,  5. 
Houses  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Facades,  134,  4,  7;  135,  6. 
Brunswick. 
Cathedral. 

Plan,  52,  8. 

Candelabrum,  149,  6. 
Town  Hall. 

Part  of  facade,  86,  4. 
Brussels. 

Private  house. 

Facade,  134,  8. 
Wilson  Gallery. 

Portrait  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  245,  2. 
Burgos. 

Cathedral. 

Facade,  83,  3. 

Caen. 

Hotel  Ecoville. 

Window-head,  129,  2. 
Museum. 

Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Perugino, 
205,  3. 
St.  Pierre. 

Facade,  71,  1. 

Choir,  130,  3. 
St.  Stephen's. 

Plan,  64,  9. 

Cairo. 

Arabian  ornament  carved  in  wood, 
146,  1. 
Mosque  el  Moyed. 
Interior,  46,  6. 
Calcar. 
Church. 

Annunciation,  by  Johann  Joest,  222, 3. 
Canterbury. 

Cathedral. 

Blind  arcades,  60,  15. 
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Canterbury —  continued.  ( 
Cathedral — continued. 
Plan,  82,  8. 
Carcassonne. 
St.  Nizaire. 

Base  of  pillar,  67,  8. 
Carlsruhe. 
Museum. 

Missal  painting,  193,  4. 
Cassel. 
Gallery. 

Syndic  Meerstraten,  by  A.  van  Dycfe, 
231,4. 

Marine,  by  W.  van  de  Velde,  239, 

6. 

Castelfranco. 

Church. 

Madonna,  by  Giorgione,  206,  4. 
Villa  Maser. 

Fresco,  by  Veronese,  216,  1. 
Cervetri. 

Tomb. 

Interior  view  of  a  chamber,  21,  8. 
Chalons. 

Church  of  Notre  Dame. 
Window,  51,  10. 
Choir,  69,  5. 
Chambord. 
Chateau. 

Facade,  131,  2. 

Chantilly. 

Chateau. 

Court,  129,  5. 
Chartres. 
Cathedral. 

Facade,  71,  5. 

Plan  of  choir,  72,  6. 

Reliefs,  93,  2,  3. 

Chenonceaux. 

Chateau. 

Facade,  131,  1. 
Chester. 

Ilalf-timbered  houses. 
Views,  133,  1,  2. 
Chester-le-Street. 
Lumbton  Castle. 

Master  Lambton,  by  Lawrence,  245, 
5. 

Chichester. 

Cathedral. 

Tomb  of  Lady  Arundel,  94,  5. 
Chiswick. 

Villa.    Flan,  by  Inigo  Jones,  132,  4. 
Cilli. 

Church. 

Tabernacle,  156,  4. 
Cividale. 

Church  of  the  Benedictines. 
Tomb  reliefs,  42,  3. 
Clermont. 

Notre  Dame  du  Port. 

Transverse  section,  64,  2. 
Interior,  64,  3. 
Plan,  64,  4. 

Elevation  of  choir,  65,  1. 


Cluny. 

Abbey  Church. 
Flan,  64,  5. 
Colmar. 

Bay  window   of  sixteenth  century, 
139,  3. 

Corner-house    of  sixteenth  century, 
136,  1. 

M-iseum. 

St.  Anthony,  by  Schongauer,  222,  2. 

St.  Anthony,  by  GrUnewald,  222,  6. 
St.  Martin. 

Doorway,  75,  4. 
Cologne. 

Apostles'  Church. 

Plan,  50,  4. 

View,  54,  1. 
Cathedral. 

Clustered  pillar,  66,  5. 

Plan  of  clustered  pillar,  66,  6. 

Capitals,  66,  7;  67,  2. 

Canopy,  68,  2. 

Choir,  76,  1. 

Interior,  76,  2. 

Plan,  76,  3. 

Statue  of  St.  Paul,  94,  3. 
Statue  from  the  western  facade,  96,  5. 
Shrine  of  the  Three  Kings,  153,  1. 
Painting  from  Altar  of  St.  Clare,  219, 
3. 

Dombild,  by  Stephan  Lochener,  219, 
4,  5, 
Museum. 

Virgin  in  the  Rose  Garden,  219,  6. 
Sta.  Maria  in  Capitolio. 

Plan,  52,  1. 
St.  Gereon. 

Compound  window,  53,  13. 

Western  elevation,  55,  5. 

Plan,  55,  8. 
Town  Hall. 

View,  134,  1. 
Comburg. 

Romanesque  chandelier,  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 149,  2. 
Constantinople. 

Church  of  the.  Mother  of  God. 

East  side,  43,  10. 
Mosque  of  Mohammed  II. 

Plan,  48,  5. 
SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus. 

Plan,  43,  8. 
Sta.  Sophia. 

View,  43, 1. 

Plan  43,  2. 

Longitudinal  section,  43,  3. 
Copenhagen. 

Equestrian   statue  of   Frederic  V., 
128,  3. 
Castle  Fredericksborg. 
View,  133,  7. 
Cordova. 
Mosque. 

Interior,  46,  1. 
Plan,  47,  1. 
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Corinth. 

Temple. 

Column,  7,  7  c. 
Corneto. 
Tomb. 

Chamber,  21,  7. 
Etruscan  relief  in  ivory,  39,  5. 
Coutances. 
Cathedral. 

Front  view,  72,  1. 
Cracow. 

Church  of  the  Dominicans. 

Frieze,  79,  8. 
Church  of  St.  Mary. 
High  altar,  154,  2. 
Crema. 

Sta.  Maria  delta  Croce. 
Section,  100,  1. 
Front  view,  100,  2. 
Cremona. 
Hall. 

View,  90,  7. 
Croyland. 

Abbey  Church. 

Blind  arcades,  51,  8. 

Dana. 

Church. 

Frieze,  45,  9. 
Danzig. 
Arsenal. 

Rear  facade,  135,  4. 
Step/tan's  House. 
Facade,  137,  3. 
Dargun. 

Conventual  church. 
Plan,  77,  7. 
Darmstadt. 

Madonna  of  the  Burgomaster  Meyer, 
by  Holbein,  227,  2. 
Dashoor. 

Pyramid,  1,  1. 

Delhi. 

Great  Mosque. 
View,  48,  1. 

Delos. 

Temple. 

Column  from  a  temple,  7,  7  a. 
Elevation  and  plan  of  column,  14,  14. 
Denderah. 

Temple. 

Column  with  heads  of  Hathor,  2,  11. 
Denkendorf. 
Church. 

Capital,  50,  14. 
Frieze,  53,  10. 

Dijon. 

Monastery. 

Moses  Fountain,  94,  9. 
Doberan. 

Conventual  church. 

Plan  of  a  pillar,  79,  4. 
Dobrilugk. 

Conventual  church. 

Main  cornice  of  the  apse,  60,  1. 


Dobrilugk  —  continued. 

Conventual  church  —  continued. 
Plan,  60,  6. 
Dogan-lu. 

Tomb  of  Midas. 
Facade,  14,  11. 
Dortmund. 

Catholic  church. 

Gothic  chandelier,  149,  8. 
Gothic  sconce,  149,  10. 
Dresden. 

Courland  Palace. 

Stucco  ornament,  183,  7. 
Pier-table,  186,  2. 
Gallery. 

Picture- frames,  184,  10;  185,  2. 
Madonna,  by  Francia,  204,  2. 
Madonna,  by  Giulio  Romano,  213,  4. 
The  Tribute-Money,  by  Titian,  214,  2. 
Madonna,  by  Correggio,  215,  1. 
Nativity,  by  Correggio,  215,  3. 
Eccc  Homo,  by  Guido,  217,  5. 
Cheating   Gamblers,  by  Caravaggio, 
218,  2. 

Penitent  Magdalen,  by  Battoni,  218,  5. 
Portrait,  by  Holbein,  227,  3. 
Dentist,  by  Dow,  235,  3. 
Poultry-Dealer,  by  Metsu,  235,  4. 
At  the  Inn,  by  M.etsu,  235,  5. 
Painting,  by  A.  van  Ostade,  237,  4. 
Paintings,  by  Mieris,  237,  o,  6. 
Landscape,  by  A.  van  de  Velde,  238,  2. 
Expulsion  of  Hagar,  by  A.  van  der 

Werff,  238,  5. 
Jewish  Burial-Ground,  by  Ruysdael, 

239,  4. 

Portrait  of  Dow,  by  himself,  240,  5. 
Green  Vault. 

Casket,  by  Jamnitzer,  178,  4. 
Pedestal,  with  Boule  marquetry,  180, 
5. 

Top  of  a  pedestal,  182,  9. 
Museum. 

Base  of  tripod,  23,  10. 

Ornament  from  a  cuirass,  174,  3. 
Zwinger. 

Western  pavilion,  143,  5. 
Drontheim. 
Cathedral. 

Frieze,  79,  9. 

View,  80,  3. 
Durham. 
Cathedral. 

Plan,  60,  12. 

Ebraeh. 

Cistercian  churck. 
Plan,  52,  12. 
Echternach. 

Arcades,  49,  7. 
Edfou. 
Temple. 

Facade,  2,  1. 
Plan,  2,  2. 

Transverse  section,  2,  3. 
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Edinburgh. 

Ueriol'a  Hospital. 

1'urt  of  facade,  133,  4. 
National  Gallery. 

Marquise  ile  Pompadour,  by  Francois 
Boucher,  244,  4. 

Eger. 

Cattle.  a 
Upper  chapel,  52,  2. 
Lower  chapel,  52,  3. 
Eimbeck. 

Collegiate  church. 
Stalls,  154,  1. 
Einsiedeln. 
Monastery. 

Bird's-eye  view,  86,  1. 
Eisenach. 
Wartburg. 
Plan,  61,  3. 
Eleusis. 

Temple  ruins. 
Aniens,  11,  8. 

Plan  of  the  sanctuaries,  14,  1. 
Antaj  capital,  15,  9. 
Ellwangen. 

Collegiate  church. 
Frieze,  51,  2. 
Plan,  57,  5. 
Eltham. 

Hall  of  palace. 

Interior  view,  85,  5. 
Ensisheim. 
Crown  Inn. 

View,  139,  4. 
Town  Hall. 

View,  137,  2. 
Ephesus. 

Temple  of  Diana. 

Sculptured  Ionic  column,  9,  12. 

Essen. 

Minster. 

Candelabrum,  149,  5. 

Book -cover,  151,  1. 
Esslingen. 

Church  of  Our  Lady. 

Capital,  67,  3. 

Spire,  79,  5. 

Belief  from    the   western  doorway, 
95,  5. 


Faurndau. 

Pariah  church. 

Frieze,  50, 11. 
Ferrara. 

Palazzo  Scrofa. 

Capital,  159,  7. 
S.  Benedetto. 

Plan,  105,  8. 
S.  Francesco. 

Interior,  99,  7. 

Plan,  105, 12. 
Florence. 
Academy. 

David,  by  Michel  Angelo,  119,  7. 


Florence  —  continued. 
Academy  —  continued. 

Baptism    of    Christ,  by  Verrocchio, 
202,  1. 

Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Filippo 

Lippi,  202,  2. 
Adoration  of  the  Christ-child,  by  Credi, 

202,  5. 

Altar-piece,  by  Signorelli,  204,  1. 
Christ  Mourned,  by  Perugiuo,  205,  4. 

Badia. 

Ornamental  band  from  a  tomb,  160,  4. 
Stall,  162,  9.  v 
Vision  of  St.  Bernard,  by  Filippino 
Lippi,  200,  2. 
Baptistery. 

Belief  from  Pisano's  gate,  109,  5. 
Relief  from  Ghiberti's  first  gate,  111,  9. 
Belief  from   Ghiberti's  second  gate, 

112,  5. 

Creation  of  Eve,  from  Ghiberti's  sec- 
ond gate,  113,  1- 
St.  Matthew,  from  Ghiberti's  first  gate, 

113,  3. 

Group  in  marble,  by  Sansovino,  118, 

3. 

Group  in  bronze,  by  Rustici,  118,  4. 

Bigallo. 

Doorway,  91,  10. 
Cathedral. 

Longitudinal  section,  89,  1. 

Plan,  89,  2. 

Campanile,  89,  3. 

View,  99,  1. 

Reliefs  from  the  doorways,  111,  2-4. 

Capella  de'  I'azzi. 
Facade,  99,  4. 

Decoration  of  vaulted  ceiling,  159,  o. 
Cam  Buonarroti. 

Reliefs  in  marble,  by  Michel  Angelo, 
119,  4;  120,  1. 
Certosa. 

Fountain,  104,  1. 
Convent  of  the  Semite*. 

Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  del  Sarto, 
212,  3. 

Madonna,  by  del  Sarto,  212,  4. 
Loggia  de'  Lanzi. 

Relief,  by  Jacopo  di  Plero,  111,  o. 
Museo  Xazionale. 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  by  Ghiberti.  112,  1. 

Sacrifice    of   Isaac,    by  Bruncllesco, 
112,  2. 

Group  of  angels,  by  Donatello,  113,  5. 
Belief  in  marble,  by  Luca  delta  Bobbia, 
115,  1- 

Madonna,  relief  in  terra  cot  la,  by  Luca 

della  Robbia,  115,  2. 
Crucifixion,  relief  in  bronze,  by  Pol- 

lajuolo,  115,  3. 
David,  by  Verrocchio,  115,  6. 
Bacchus,  by  Michel  Angelo,  119,  5. 
Relief  in  glazed  terra  cotta,  160,  3. 
Sixteenth  century  bench,  164,  5. 
Carved  chest,  164,  G. 
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Florence  —  continued. 
Museum  of  S.  Marco. 

Holy-water  basin,  157i  7. 
Fresco,  by  Fra  Angelico,  199,  4. 
Crucitixion,  by  Fra  Angelico,  199, 
5. 

Opera  del  Duomo. 

Reliefs,  by  Bandinelli,  121,  5. 
Or  S-  Michele. 

St.  Stephen,  by  Ghiberti,  112,  6. 

St.  Peter,  by  Douatello,  112,  7. 

St.  George,  by  Douatello,  114,  t. 

Christ  and  St.  Thomas,  by  Verrocchio, 
116,  2. 
Palazzo  Guadagni. 

Facade,  101,  1. 
Palazzo  Gotidi. 

Doorway,  97,  9. 
Palazzo  Pandolfini. 

Facade,  102,  1. 
Palazzo  Rucellai. 

Part  of  the  facade,  101,  3. 
Palazzo  Strozzi. 

Section  of  the  court,  98,  4. 

Facade,  98,  6. 
Palazzo  Vecchio. 

Capitals  of  pilasters,  97,  3,  4. 

Boy  with  the  Dolphin,  by  Verrocchio, 
115,  5. 
Pitti  Gallery. 

Madonna,  by  Lippi,  201,  3. 

Pieta,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  212,  2. 
Pitti  Palace. 

Plan,  102,  6. 

Section,  102,  7. 
Santa  Croce. 

Wall  decoration,  98,  1. 

Annunciation,  by  Douatello,  113,  6. 

Tomb  of  Marzuppini,  116,  3. 

Relief  from  the  pulpit,  117,  1. 

Pulpit,  161,  2. 

Ornament  from  tomb  of  Marzuppini, 
161,  6. 

Painting,  by  Giotto,  195,  1. 
S.  Leonardo. 

Relief  from  the  pulpit,  108,  5. 
S.  Lorenzo. 

Plan,  105,  3. 

Relief  in  bronze,  by  Douatello,  114,  2. 
Figures  from  the  tomb  of  Giuliano  and 

Lorenzo  di  Medici,  120,  2-5;  121, 

2,  3. 

Tomb  of  Giuliano  and   Lorenzo  di 
Medici,  121,  1. 

Tomb  of  Piero  and  Giovanni  di  Medici, 
158,  1. 
Sta.  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi. 

Capital  of  pilaster,  159,  6. 
Sta.  Maria  Degli  Angeli. 

Plan,  99,  6. 
Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine. 

Frescos,  by  Masaccio,  200,  1,  3. 

Frescos,  by  Lippi,  200,  4,  5. 
Sta.  Maria  Novella. 

Facade,  97,  10. 


Florence  —  continued. 

Sta.  Maria  Novella.  —  continued. 
Gate,  157,  6. 

Madonna,  by  Cimabue,  196,  1. 

Painting,  by  Orcagna,  196,  3. 

Frescos,  by  Memrai,  197,  3;  198,  3. 

Fresco,  by  Gaddi,  198,  2. 

Fresco,  by  Uccelli,  201,  1. 

Fresco,  by  Ghirlandajo,  202,  4. 
Sta.  Maria  Nuova. 

Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Van 
der  Goes,  220,  5. 
S.  Minialo. 

Facade,  62,  2. 

Plan,  62,  3. 

Tomb  of  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal, 
116,  4. 

Fresco,   by   Spinello   Aretino,  197, 
4. 

Uffizi  Gallery. 

Coin  of  Elis,  25,  10. 
Apollino,  29,  4. 
Niobides,  29,  5-8. 
Wrestlers,  31,  6. 

So-called  Dying  Alexander,  32,  8. 
Medicean  Venus,  33,  2. 
Statue  of  Metellus,  39,  2. 
Etruscan  candelabrum,  39,  6. 
Chimajra,  39,  8. 
Venus,  by  Botticelli,  201,  4. 
Madonna,  by  Botticelli,  203,  1. 
Drawing,  by  Lionardo,  207,  2. 
Holy  Family,  by  Michel  Angelo,  207, 
5. 

Portrait   of  Julius  II.  by  Raphael, 
209,  3. 

Portrait  of  Leo  X.,  by  Raphael,  211, 
1. 

miscellaneous. 

Ornament  in  stone,  157,  2. 

Sgraffito  facade,  160,  2. 

Wood  intarsia,  107,  ";  157,  3. 
Fonte'vrault. 
Abbey  Church. 

Plan,  64,  10. 

Part  of  longitudinal  section,  65,  2. 
Cupola  over  intersection  of  nave  and 
transept,  65,  3. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Cathedral. 

Tombstone  of  Giinther,  94,  1. 
Municipal  Collection. 

Virgin  in  the  Garden,  219,  7. 
Staedel  Gallery. 

Madonna,  by  Moretto,  215,  2. 

A  Surgical  Operation,  by  Brouwer, 
232,  2. 
Stone  house. 

Facade,  88,  1. 
Freiberg. 
Cathedral. 

Golden  portal,  52,  9. 
Freiburg-in-the-Breisgau. 
Minster. 

Plan,  75,  5. 
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Freiburg-on-the-TJnstrut. 

Chapel  of  the  castle. 

Foliated  arch,  53,  11. 
Freising. 
Museum. 

Wood-carving,  124,  5. 
Fulda. 

Conventual  church. 
Frieze,  50,  10. 
Fiirstenwalde. 

Tabernacle,  79,  6. 

Gebweiler. 

Church. 

Facade,  58,  4. 
Gelnhausen. 
Church. 

Round  moulding,  51,  5. 
Romanesque  corbels,  late  period,  51, 
12. 

Genoa. 

House. 

Court,  91,  7. 
Palazzo  Salbi. 

Staircase,  103,  5. 
Palazzo  Tursi  Doria. 

Facade,  104,  8. 

Plan,  104,  9. 
Sta.  Maria  da  Carignano. 

Plan,  100,  6. 

Facade,  100,  7. 
Gernrode. 
Church. 

Pier,  49,  12. 

Impost  cornice,  49,  15  d. 
Plan,  52,  4. 
Gerona. 

Cathedral. 

Bell-wheel,  151,  4. 
Ghent. 

St.  Bavon. 

Altar,  220,1,2;  221,1. 
Girsheh. 

Rock-cut  temple. 

Longitudinal  section,  2,  8. 
Plan,  2,  9. 

Gizeh. 

Sarcophagus  of  Mencheres,  1,  2. 
Rock-cut  tomb,  1,  3. 
Gloucester. 

Cathedral. 

Interior  system,  60,  11. 

Statue  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  94, 

6. 

Gollingen. 

Crypt,  53,  12. 
Granada. 

Alhambra, 

Court  of  the  Lions,  46,  2. 
Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  46,  3. 
Ornaments,  46,  4;  47,  3. 
Plan.  47,  2. 

Ornament  on  majolica  vase,  47,  8. 

Capital,  47,  10. 

Ornament  from  walls,  146,  2. 


Graz. 

Ivory  shrine,  116,  L 
Greifswald. 

House. 

Facade,  88,  2. 

Gurk. 

Cathedral. 

Mural  painting,  193,  6. 

Haarlem. 

Museum. 

Paintings,  by  F.  Hals,  233,  3,  4. 
Hague. 

Museum. 

Anatomical  Lecture,  by  Rembrandt 
234,  2. 

Trumpeter,  by  Terborch,  234,  5. 
Portrait  of  Metsu,  by  himself,  235,  6. 
Halberstadt. 
Cathedral. 

Transverse  section,  66,  2. 
Tracery,  68,  3. 
Exterior,  80,  1. 
Halicarnassus. 
Mausoleum. 

Restoration,  13,  1. 
Peristyle,  13,  2. 
Frieze,  30, 1-4. 
Hannover. 

Culemann  Collection. 

Annunciation,  by  V.  Stoss,  125,  2. 
Leibnitz  House. 

Part  of  facade,  134,  2. 
Hecklingen. 

Conventual  church. 
Plan,  49,  9. 

Pier  with  engaged  corner-6hafts,  49, 
11. 

Hedingham. 

Castle. 

Plan  of  second  story,  60,  17. 
Exterior  view,  61,  6. 
Interior,  61,  7. 
Heerberg. 

Church. 

Nativity,  by  Zeitblom,  222,  5. 
Heidelberg. 

Castle. 

Facade  of  the  Otto-Heinrichsbau,  135, 

3. 

Ornament  from  the  Friedrichsbau,  141, 

6. 

Heilsbronn. 

Conventual  church. 
Doorway,  52,  10. 
Heisterbach. 

Abbey  church. 

Section,  54,  2. 
Plan,  54,  3. 
Helmstadt. 

Marienberg  Church. 

Romanesque  glass-painting,  156,  9. 
Herculaneum. 

Plan  of  theatre,  18,  4. 
Mural  painting,  191,  8. 
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Herford. 

Church  of  St.  John. 

Water-vessel,  150,  9. 
Hildesheim. 

Cathedral. 

Romanesque  bronze  door,  92,  4. 

Crook  of  a  bishop's  start',  148,  3. 

Romanesque  chandelier,  149,  1. 

Baptismal  font,  151,  3. 
St.  Godehard. 

Arcades,  49,  8. 

Capitals,  49,  13,  14. 

Plan,  50,  5. 
St.  Maydulen. 

Cross,  148,  1. 

Candlestick,  148,  2. 
St.  Michael. 

Plan,  50,  1. 

Painting  on  ceiling,  193,  5. 
Hitterdal. 

Church. 

Plan  and  elevation,  60,  8. 

Horn. 

Extern  Stones. 
Relief,  92,  7. 
Hoxter. 
House. 

Carved  ornament,  182,  2. 


Idensen. 

Church. 

Elevation,  52,  5. 

Plan,  52,  6. 
Ipsamboul. 

Rock-cut  sculpture,  3,  3. 

Painting,  187,  3. 
Ispahan. 

Tomb  of  Abbas  II.,  48,  2. 

Jerichow. 

Church. 

Capital,  60,  2. 

Corbel-table,  60,  4. 
Jerusalem. 

Sachra  Mosque. 

Section,  48,  3. 

Plan,  48,  4. 
Golden  Gate. 

Ornament,  45,  7. 


Kaisersheim. 

Convent. 

Gothic  table,  155,  4. 
Kalmar. 
Castle. 

Fountain,  133,  5. 
Karnak. 

Temple  of  Ammon. 

Hall  of  columns,  1,  8. 
Plan,  1,  9. 

Reliefs  from  a  pillar,  2,  17. 
Temple  of  Chensu. 

Hypsethra!  court,  1,  6. 


Karnak  —  continued. 

Tenijile  of  Chensu  —  continued. 

Longitudinal  section  and  plan,  1 

Kasch.au. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  77,  9. 
View,  79,  7. 

Khorsabad. 

Palace. 

Sculptures  from  gate,  4,  3. 
Reliefs,  4,  4,  9. 
Plan,  4,  6. 
Parapet,  4,  7. 
Relief,  4,  8. 

Klagenfurt. 

Museum. 

Lock,  153,  C. 
Koesfeld. 

Church  of  St.  Jacob. 
Doorway,  51,  16. 
Konigslutter. 
Abbey  church. 
Plan,  50,  2. 
Kouyunjik. 

Palace  of  Sennacherib. 

Reliefs,  4,  10-12;  5,  3-8. 
Plan,  5,  2. 
Ornaments,  5,  9,  10. 
Kremsmunster. 

Tassilo  chalice,  150,  1. 
Kum-Ombu. 

Column,  2,  13. 
Kurtea  d'Argyish. 
Conventual  church. 
View,  48,  6. 
Plan,  48,  7. 
Kuttenberg. 

Church  of  St.  Barbara. 
View,  80,  6. 

Laach. 

Abbey  church. 

Capitals,  49,  16, 17. 
Base  of  column,  49,  18. 
Base  of  pier,  49,  19. 
Pier  witb  engaged  columns,  50, 
Eastern  elevation,  50,  13. 
Plan,  55,  9. 
Landshut. 

Castle  Trauenilz. 

Painted  room,  141,  1. 

Laon. 

Cathedral. 

Tower,  72,  2. 
Lausanne. 
Cathedral. 

Plan,  72,  9. 
Lebeny. 
Church. 

Elevation  of  choir,  59,  6. 
Leipzig. 

Sarlhel's  JTof. 

View,  138,  2. 
Town  Hall. 

View,  138,  1. 
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Leipzig  —  continued. 

Town  Hall  —  continued. 
Chimney-piece,  140,  3. 
Silver  mugs,  169, 1,  2. 
Le  Mans. 
Cathedral. 

Plan  of  choir,  71,3. 

Leon. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  84,  2. 
Leyden. 
Museum. 

Boy  with  the  Goose,  39,  L 
Town  Hall. 

Part  of  fac,ade,  136,  2. 
Lichfield. 

Vestibule,  81,  5. 

View,  82,  1. 

Clustered  column,  82,  4. 

Liege. 

St.  Rarthilemy. 

Baptismal  font,  92,  6;  151, 9. 

Lille. 

Romanesque  censer,  150,  8. 
Limburg. 

St.  George's  Cathedral. 

Coupled  capitals,  51,  4. 
Bay,  51,  7. 

Transverse  section,  55,  2. 
Plan,  55,  3. 
Lincoln. 

Cathedral. 

Choir,  81,7. 
Facade,  82,  2. 
Kose  window,  82,  7. 

Linz. 

Museum. 

Sword  of  a  city  judge,  170,  10. 
Loches. 
Cattle. 

View,  60,  16. 

Lodi. 

Casa  Mutignani. 

String  course  in  terracotta,  97,  11. 
London. 

British  Museum. 

Statues  from  Miletus,  22,  4. 
Reliefs  from  the  Harpy  Tomb,  22,  7. 
Apollo,  after  Canachus,  23,  8. 
Head  of  jEsculapius,  25,  4. 
Metopes  from  the  Parthenon,  25,  6, 
7. 

Theseus,  26,  1. 

Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  26, 2-6. 

Agraulos  and  Herse,  26,  8. 

Horsemen,  from  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon, 27,  2,  3. 

Frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
PhigaUa,  27,  5-11. 

Romanesque  altar  candlestick,  149,  3. 
Engraving  on  bronze  disk,  191,  4. 
Buckingham  Palace. 

Bellowing  Bull,  by  P.  Potter,  236,  5. 
Landscape,  by  Hobbema,  239,  6. 


London  —  continued. 

Buckingham  Palace — continued. 

Mars  and  Venus,  by  Canova,  128,  4. 
Dudley  House. 

Madonna,  by  Crivelli,  203,  3. 
Fine  Arts  Club. 

Chimney-piece,  183,  4. 
Hampton  Court. 

Death  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  by  BeDjamin 
West,  245,  4. 
Holland  House. 

View,  132,  3. 
Malcolm  Collection. 

Sister  of  Raphael,  211,  4. 
National  Gallery. 

Madonna,  by  Mantegna,  205,  1. 

Raising  of  Lazarus,  by  Piombo,  213,  1. 

Entombment,  by  R.  van  der  Weyden, 
220,  4. 

Chapeau  de  Paille,  by  Rubens,  230,  2. 
Orpin,  by  Thomas  Gainsborough,  245, 
3. 

South  Kensington  Museum. 

Cup  with  translucent  enamels,  153,  7. 
Drawing  of  tomb  of  Gaston  de  Foix, 

157,  5. 
Marriage-chest,  163,  5. 
Spinet,  165,  8. 

Sacrifice  at  Lystra,  by  Raphael,  211,  3. 

St.  Paut's. 

Plan,  132,  5. 

Section  and  elevation,  132,  6. 
Tower. 

Capital,  60,  13. 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Plan,  81,  3. 

Chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  81,  6. 
Monument  of   Aymer   de  Valence, 
94,  7. 
Whitehall. 

Plan,  by  Inigo  Jones,  133,  3. 
Loreto. 
Church. 

Interior  with  Casa  Santa,  105,  2. 
Louvain. 
St.  Peter. 

Last  Supper,  by  Bouts,  221,  6. 
Paintings   on   triptych,   by  Maesys, 
228,  1,  2. 
Lubeck. 

Cathedral. 

Group  from  the  Crucifixion,  by  Mem- 
ling,  220,  6. 
Holslenthor. 

View,  85,  3. 
St.  Mary's  Church. 

Plan,  77,  6. 
Town  Hall. 

Facade,  85,  1. 
Lucca. 

Cathedral. 

Interior,  91,  3. 

Exterior,  91,  4. 

Relief,  by  N.  Pisano,  108,  6. 

St.  Sebastian,  by  C'ivitale,  117,  3.  , 
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Lugano. 

Cathedral. 

Panel  in  marble,  159,  2. 
Refectory  of  the  Riformati. 
Madonna,  by  Luini,  215,  4. 
Liineburg. 
Town  Hall. 

Cabinet,  155,  5. 
Lupiana. 
Monastery. 

Court,  131,  5. 

Madrid. 

Sscurial. 

Plan,  131,  6. 

View,  131,  7. 
Museum. 

Madonna  del  Peace,  by  Raphael,  209,  4. 
The  Drinkers,  by  Velasquez,  241,  1. 
Las  Meninas,  by  Velasquez,  241,  2. 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by 

Josef  de  Ilibera,  241,  3. 
Duke  d'Olivarez,  by  Velasquez,  242,  1. 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Velasquez, 

242,  2. 

Conception,  by  Murillo,  242,  4. 
Maestricht. 
St.  Gervais. 

Romanesque  altar,  156,  2. 
Magdeburg. 
Cathedral. 

Capital,  51,  13. 
Plan,  78,  5. 

Tomb  of  Archbishop  Ernest,  126,  5. 
Maidbrunn. 

Church. 

Relief,  125,  7. 
Mantua. 

Castello  di  Corle. 

Fresco,  by  Mantegna,  205,  2. 
Ducal  Palace. 

Battle  before  Troy,  by  G.  Romano, 

213,  2. 
Palazzo  del  Te. 

Plan,  102,  9. 

Ornament,  by  G.  Romano,  160,  6. 

Genii,  by  G.  Romano,  213,  3. 
Marburg. 
Castle. 

View,  85,  2. 

Plan,  87,  6. 
Church  of  St.  Elizabeth. 

Plan,  76,  5. 

Transverse  section,  76,  6. 
Marienburg. 
Castle. 

Plan,  86,  2. 
Refectory,  87,  4. 
Maulbronn. 

Cistercian  monastery. 
Plan,  53,  2. 
Mauresmunster. 
Church. 

Front  view,  56,  9. 
Window,  57,  6. 


Mayence. 

Cathedral. 

View  of  south-west  side,  54,  4. 
Plan,  54,  5. 
Mechlin. 

Half-timbered  house. 

View,  134,  5. 
Window  of  sixteenth  century,  134,  6. 
Medinet-Habou. 

Pillar  with  sculpture,  2,  12. 
Column,  2,  14. 
Memphis. 

Relief  from  tomb,  2,  16. 
Messene. 

Stadium,  13,  8. 
Messina. 

Statue  of  Don  Juan  d' Austria,  123, 
4. 

Michelsberg. 

Church. 

Longitudinal  section,  59,  7. 

Milan. 

Brera. 

Relief  from  the  doorway  of  the  Palazzo 

Portinari,  117,  2. 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Raphael, 

209,  1. 

Dancing  Cupids,  by  Albani,  217,  6. 
Cathedral. 

View,  90,  1. 

Plan,  90,  2. 

Ivory  vessel,  92,  8. 
Great  Hospital. 

Part  of  fa9ade,  90,  4. 
S.  Lorenzo. 

Plan,  45,  3. 
S.  Satiro. 

Ornamented   pilaster,  by  Bramante, 
161,  5. 
Sla.  Maria  delle  Grazie. 

Plan,  89,  8. 

View,  100,  3. 

Last  Supper,  by  Lionardo,  207,  3. 
Candelabrum,  163,  1. 
Miletus. 

Temple  of  Apollo. 

Capital  of  pilaster,  10,  6,  7. 
Capital  of  pilaster  and  wall,  10,  14. 
Corinthian  capital,  15,  7. 
Minden. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  77,  10. 
Modena. 

S.  Francesco. 

Group,  by  Begarelli,  118,  10. 
Head  from  the  same,  119,  3. 

Molk. 

Castle  Sckalabtirg. 
Court,  136,  5. 
Monreale. 
Cathedral. 

Cloisters,  63,  1. 
Montepulciano. 

Madonna  di  S.  Biagio. 
Plan,  105,  10. 
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Montepulciano  — continued. 
Palazzo  Tarugi. 
Facade,  104,  4. 
Montpellier. 

Museum. 

Music  Lesson,  by  Teniers,  232,  6. 
Monza. 
JSruletto. 

View,  91,  8. 
Muhlhausen  in  Alsace. 
Town  Ball. 

Facade,  139,  2. 
Munich. 

Church  of  Our  Lady. 
Plan,  77,  3. 

Tombstone  of  Emperor  Louis,  125, 1. 

Statue  of  Dufee  William,  127,  6. 
Exposition  of  1876. 

Interior,  141,  3. 
Glyptotheca. 

Pediment  of  Temple  of  Minerva  at 
-<Egina,  23,  3,  4. 

Apollo  of  Tenea,  23,  6. 

Bust  of  Minerva,  25,  8.  • 

Nuptials  of  Neptune,  relief,  28,  l-<>. 

Irene  with  Plutus,  29,  1. 

Medusa  Rondanini,  33,  1. 

Dodwell  Vase,  36,  3. 

Ktruscan  vases,  36,  6,  7, 10. 
Nalionul.  Museum. 

Old  Persian  carpet,  47,  7. 

Madonna  of  Blutenburg,  124,  3. 

Wood-carving  from  the  altar  at  Botzen, 
124,  6. 

Dutch  cartouches,  179,  2;  181,  8. 

Palace. 

Niche  with  Madonna  in  bronze,  127,  5. 

Facade-painting,  139,  1. 

Decoration  of  the  staircase,  140,  1. 

Suit  of  armor  of  Charles  V.,  173,  4. 
Royal  Library. 

Emperor  Otto  III.;  from  an  eleventh- 
century  evangeliarium,  193,  3. 

Prayer-book,  224,  3. 
Pinacotheca. 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Van  der 
Weyden,  220,  3. 

Death  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Hans  Hol- 
bein the  Elder,  223,  1. 

Madonna,  by  Cranach,  223,  2. 

Christ  and  the  Adulteress,  by  Cranach, 
223,  4. 

Portrait  of  Diirer,  by  himself,  224,  1. 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Mark,  by  Diirer,  224,  2. 
Linn  Hunt,  by  Rubens,  231,  2. 
Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Elzheimer,  233, 
1. 

Ladv  with  the  Parrot,  by  Netscher, 
235,  7. 

Landscape,  by  Wynants,  239,  2. 
Miniature  from  a  missal,  194,  i. 
Munster. 
Cathedral. 

Coupled  windows,  52,  13. 

I'lun,  55,  11. 


Munster  —  continued. 
City  Wine -House. 

View,  136,  4. 
St.  Lambert's  Church. 

Flamboyant  tracery,  68,  4. 
St.  Mauritius. 

Cross,  eleventh  century,  148,  4. 
Gothic  censer,  149,  11. 
St.  Servatius. 

System  of  hall-church,  52,  14. 
Murbach. 
Church. 

View,  56,  1. 
Murghab. 

Tomb  of  Cyrus,  6,  3. 
Tomb  of  Darius,  6,  4. 
Plan  of  same,  6,  5. 
Relief,  6,  8. 
Mycenae. 
Treasury. 

Details,  7,  2. 
Section  and  plan,  7,  3. 
Restored  column,  7,  4. 
Gate  of  Lions,  22,  11. 
Mylasa. 

Ceiling  of  tomb,  11,  13. 
Capital  of  a  pilaster,  15,  4. 
Tomb,  21,  3. 

Myra. 

Facade  of  tomb,  14,  13. 

Naples. 

Mont '  Oliveto. 

Part  of  a  sculptured  group,  by  Maz. 
zoni,  117,  7. 
Museum. 

Diana  from  Pompeii,  22,  8. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  24,  4. 

Juno,  after  Polycletus,  26,  9. 

Narcissus,  29,  3. 

Mercury,  30,  11. 

Farnese  Bull,  32,  1. 

Farnese  Hercules,  32,  6. 
Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine. 

Statue  of  Empress  Elizabeth,  111,  7. 
Naumburg. 
Cathedral. 

Plan,  53,  7. 

Window  in  western  choir,  76,  4. 
Neuburg. 

Conventual  church. 
Chalices,  150,  4,  5. 
Gothic  monstrance,  152,  5- 
Neuss. 

St.  Guirin. 

Fan  window,  52,  7. 
System,  55,  1. 
Neuweiler. 

Sts.  Peter  and  Paul. 
Doorway,  57,  2. 
Side  elevation,  57,  7. 
Transverse  section,  58,  2. 
Nimes. 
Temple. 

View,  17,  15. 
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Nimroud. 

A'orlh-west  Palace. 
Plan,  4,  5. 
Winged  figure,  4,  2. 
Reliefs,  3,  6-11  ;  4,  1. 
Nocera. 

Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 
Section,  45,  2. 
Northampton. 
St.  Peter. 

Capitals,  60,  14. 
Norwich. 
St.  Stephen. 

Wooden  roof,  81,  2. 
Nottingham. 
Wollalon  Hull. 
View,  132,  2. 
Noyon. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  69,  4. 

Part  of  longitudinal  section,  69,  3. 
Nuremberg. 

Beautiful  Fountain. 
Statue,  96,  4. 

Binding  of  the  Tucber  Genealogy,  174, 
7. 

Church  of  Our  Lady. 

Statue,  96,  3. 
City  Weighing- House. 

Relief  from  gate,  125,  4. 
Germanic  Museum. 

Head  of  a  statue,  from  the  Beautiful 
Fountain,  96,  7. 

Persian  faience  dish,  145,  6. 

Rhodian  faience  dish,  145,  10. 

Procession  cross,  148,  7,  8. 

Plate  of  a  knocker,  151,  6. 

Seal  of  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  152,  6. 

Sconce,  152,  7. 

Reliquary  of  oak,  153,  2. 

Binding  of  a  Bible,  153,  4. 

Silver  cup,  153,  6. 

Brooch,  154,  8. 

Stove-tile,  154,  9. 

Initial  A' from  a  gradual,  155,  3. 

Caffagiolo  plate,  166,  3. 

Majolica  dish,  166,  4. 

Faience  plate,  166,  5. 

Venetian  glass,  166,  6. 

Binding,  167,  3. 

Part  of  mountings  of  gun-stock,  167,  5. 
Titlepage,  168,  2. 
Jug,  from  Siegburg,  169,  8. 
Earthenware  jug  from  Grenzhausen, 
169,  9. 

Earthenware  jug  from  Creussen,  169, 
10. 

Stove  from.Ochsenfnrt,  171,  4. 
Faience  plate,  171,  6. 
Carved  frame,  by  Diirer,  174,  1. 
Medal  in  honor  of  Duke  Albrecht  of 

Prussia,  177,  10. 
Brazier  of  brass,  178,  5. 
Tyrolese  stove  of  tiles,  182,  5. 
Glazed  earthenware  stove,  185,  7. 


Nuremberg  —  continued. 

House  "  Zum  g/dsernen  Ifimmel." 

Madonna,  by  Krafft,  125,  3. 
House.  0 

Part  of  a  parapet,  87>  7. 
Nassau  House. 

Side  elevation,  87,  !• 
Peller's  House. 

View,  140,  2. 
Schauhaus. 

Gable,  86,  3. 
St.  John's  Churchyard. 

Relief,  by  Adam  Krafft,  126,  1. 
St.  Lawrence. 

Annunciation,  by  V.  Stoss,  124,  7. 

Portrait  of  Adam  Krafft,  125,  6. 

Tabernacle,  156,  5. 
St.  Sebaldus. 

Bridal  Door,  80,  2. 

Statuette  of  Peter  Vischer,  126,  3. 

Tomb  of  St.  Sebaldus,  126,  4. 

Statuette  of  Apostle  Paul,  127,  3. 
Thiergdrtner  Gate. 

Reliefs,  by    Adam    Krafft,   125,  5; 
126,  2. 
Topler's  House. 

View,  141,  4. 
Town  Hall. 

Ornamented  grating,  178,  6. 
Villa  Bergau. 

Grating,  174,  6. 
Nymphenburg. 
Amalienburg. 

Room,  144,  2. 

Obermillingen. 

Gothic  ciborium,  150,  11. 
Obernkirchen. 

Gothic  chandelier,  149,  9. 
Oberstenfeld. 

Church. 

Plan,  57,  3. 
Olympia. 

Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Mosaic  floor,  11,  19. 
Oppenheim. 

St.  Catharine's  Church. 
Plan,  78,  6. 
Orchomenos. 

Stela,  22,  5. 
Orleans. 

Column  from  the  house  of  Francois  I., 

130,  4. 
Window  in  a  house,  129,  4. 
Orvieto. 

Cathedral. 

Facade,  89,  7. 
Reliefs,  110,  3;  111,  1. 
Holy-water  basin,  marble,  163,  4. 
Fresco,  by  Signorelli,  202,  3. 
Portrait   of    Signorelli,    by  himself, 
216,  3. 
S.  Domenico. 

Madonna  from  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
de  Braye,  109,  4. 
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Ottmarsheim. 

Church. 

Interior,  49,  20. 
Oudenaarde.  • 

Entrance  to  Council  Chamber,  135,  5. 

Oxford. 

Blenheim. 

Facade,  132,  7. 
Plan,  132,  8. 

Rubens  and  Helena  Fourment,  by  Ru- 
bens, 230,  1. 

Paderborn. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  55,  10. 
Padua. 

Capetla  dell'  Arena. 

Paintings,  by  Giotto,  195,  2,  3. 
Palazzo  Giuttiniani. 

Ornament,  98,  5. 
S.  Antonio. 

Plan,  63,7. 

Relief,  by  Sansovino,  119, 1. 
Fresco,  199,  2. 
S.  Felice. 

Group  from  the  Crucifixion,  199,  1. 
Paestum. 
Basilica. 

Plan,  14,  6. 
Temple  of  Ceren. 
Capital,  7,  10. 
Plan,  14,  2. 
Temple  of  Neptune. 
Plani  8,  6. 
Section,  8,  7. 
Interior  view,  8,  8. 
Palermo. 

Muxeum. 

Metopes  from  Selinus,  22,  1,  2;  23, 
9. 

Capclla  Palatina,  62,  6. 
Palma. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  83,  4. 

Paris. 

Dome  den  Lnralidei. 

Facade,  142,  2. 
Double  Collection. 

Pictures,  by  Van  der  Mcer,  236,  2. 
£cole  des  Beaur  Arts. 

Gateway,  Chateau  de  Gaillon,  130,  7. 
Fontaine  ilea  InnocenU. 

Figures  in  marble,  by  Gotijon,  123,  2. 
Galerie  Bartholdi-DelenHert. 

Family  Devotion,  by  Greuze,  244,  6. 
Hotel  de  Cluny. 

Romanesque  candlestick,  149,  4. 

Altar  front  from  Basel,  150,  13. 
Hotel  de  la  Tn'mouille. 

Window,  87,  3. 
Luxembourg. 

Plan,  131,4. 
Muieum  of  the  Louvre. 

Relief  from  Assos,  22,  6. 

Relief  from  Thasos,  24,  1. 


Paris  —  continued. 

Museum  of  the  Louvre  —  continued. 

Relief  from  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods,  24,  2. 

Venus  of  Milo,  25,  1. 

Coin  of  Elis,  25,  10. 

Boy  with  the  Goose,  28,  9. 

Apollo  Sauroktonos,  29,  2. 

Silenus  with  Bacchus,  32,  5. 

Borghese  Gladiator,  33,  4. 

Etruscan  vases,  36,  1,  2,  4,  5,  8. 

Sarcophagus  from  Caere.  39,  4. 

The  Slaves,  by  Michel  Augelo,  120,  6. 

Diana,  by  Goujon,  123,  3. 

Decoration  on  drinking-vessel,  191,  6. 

Christ;    from    the    evangeliarium  of 
Charlemagne,  193,  1. 

The  Emperor  Lothaire;  from  an  evan- 
geliarium, 193,  2. 

Visitation,  by  Ghirlandnjo,  203,  2. 

Poetical  Court,  by  Costa,  203,  4. 

La  Vierge  au  Silence,  by  Caracci,  217, 
2. 

Money-Changer,  by  Massys,  229,  1. 
Charles  I.,  by  A.  van  Dyck,  231,  5. 
Sunrise,  by  A.  van  de  Velde,  236,  6. 
St.  Bruno,  by  E.  Lesueur,  241,  5. 
The  Ford,  by  Claude  Lorrain,  243,  2. 
Mignard's  Daughter,  by  P.  Mignard, 
244,  2. 

Domestic  Scene,  by  Chardin,  244,  5. 

Oath  of  the  Horatii,  by  David,  246,  1. 
National  Library. 

Chalice  of  St.  Remigius,  150,  3. 

Psalterof  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  194,  3. 
Notre  Dame. 

Finial,  68,  12. 

Doorway,  70,  2. 

Facade,  70,  4. 

Plan,  71,  4. 

Canopy  over  southern  doorway,  72,  3. 

Cornice  and  balustrade,  72,  4. 

Figures  from  main  doorway,  93,  4. 

Relief  from  the  balustrade  around  the 
choir,  96,  8. 
Palace  of  the  Louvre. 

Western  pavilion,  129,  6. 

Column  of  De  l'Orrue,  130,  5. 

Frieze,  175,  2. 
Pantheon. 

Facade,  142,  3. 
Sainte  Chapelle. 

Keystone,  66,  12. 

Window  with  canopy,  68,  1. 

Balustrade,  71,  2. 

Transverse  section,  71,  6. 

Plan,  71,  7. 
S.  Martin  dex  Champs. 

Capital,  67,  4. 
Soltykoff  Collection. 

Cross  of  the  twelfth  century,  148,  6. 

Early  Romanesque  reliquary,  150,  12. 
Tuileries. 

Facade.  130,  1. 

Part  of  the  garden  facade,  130,  2. 
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Parma. 

Cathedral. 

Facade,  63,  5. 
Plan,  63,  6. 
Marble  relief,  108,  4. 
Paulinzelle. 

Impost  cornice,  49,  15  c. 

Pavia. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  99,  5. 
Certosa. 

Plan,  90,  6. 

Part  of  facade,  98,  3. 

Decoration,  105,  13. 

Relief  from  the  high  altar,  117,  4. 

Capital,  117,  5. 

Adoring  angels,  from  the  main  portal, 
117,  6. 
Perigueux. 

S.  Front. 

Interior,  64,  6. 
Plan,  64,  7. 
Persepolis. 

Palace. 

Ruins,  6,  la 
Plan,  6,  2. 
Reliefs,  6,  6,  7. 

Columns  from  the  Hall  of  Xerxes,  6,  9. 
Perugia. 

Cambio. 

Painted  ceiling,  by  Perugino,  159,  3. 
Pesaro. 

Palazzo  Prefettizio. 
Facade,  101,  7. 
Peterborough. 
Cathedral. 

Arcades,  60,  10. 
Petersberg. 

Impost  cornice,  49,  15  a. 

Petra. 

Tomb. 

Facade,  18,  1. 
Pfaffenheim. 
Church. 

Choir,  56,  2. 
Phigalia. 

Temple  of  Apollo. 

Ionic  capital,  10,  3. 

Philte. 

Eastern  Temple. 

Plan,  2,  7. 
Western  Temple, 

Facade,  2,  5. 

Plan,  2,  6. 
Piaeenza. 
Cathedral. 

Front  view,  62,  1. 
S.  Sepolcro. 

Plan,  105,  5. 
Pienza. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  105,  6. 

Facade,  105,  7. 
Palazzo  Piccolomini. 

Facade,  101,  6. 


Pisa. 

Baptistery. 

Relief  from  the  main  gate,  108,  2. 
Allegorical  statue,  by  Pisano,  108,  7. 
Pulpit,  109,  1. 

Reliefs  on  the  pulpit,  109,  2,  3. 
Campo  Santo. 

Triumph  of  Death,  198,  1. 

Noah's  Vintage,  by  Gozzoli,  201,  2. 
Cathedral. 

Facade,  62,  4. 

Plan,  62,  5. 

Part  of  bronze  gate,  108,  2. 
Relief  from  pulpit,  110,  2. 
Sta.  Maria  delta  Spina. 

Statue  of  Madonna,  by  Pisano,  110, 
4. 

Poitiers. 

Notre  Dame  la  Grande. 
Facade,  64,  1. 
Pommersfelden. 
Castle. 

Section,  142,  5. 
Pompeii. 

Smaller  theatre,  18,  2. 

Facade  of  the  auditorium  in  the  Tea- 

tro  Comico,  18,  3. 
Plan  of  basilica,  18,  9. 
House  of  Pansa,  20,  7,  8. 
Wall  decoration,  20,  9. 
Atrium  in  the  house  of  Actseon,  20, 
10. 

Mural  paintings,  188,  3-5;  189,  1-3; 
190,5,6;  191,5. 

Prague. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  77,  4. 

Altar-piece,  by  Gossaert,  229,  2. 
Teyn- Church. 
Tower,  80,  4. 
Priene. 

Temple  of  Minerva. 
Ionic  order,  9,  2. 

Ionic  entablature  with  egg-and-tongue 

ornament,  9,  10. 
Ionic  capital,  10,  1,  2. 
Capitals  of  pilasters,  10,  8-11. 
Ionic  base,  10,  16. 

Qualb-Luzeh. 

Church. 

Rear  view,  45.  6. 
Querfurt. 

Impost  cornice,  49,  15  b. 

Ramersdorf. 

Chapel. 

Wall-paintings,  194,  6,  7. 
Rappoltsweiler. 
Castle  St.  Ulrich. 

View  of  ruins,  61,  V 
Ratisbon. 
Cathedral. 

Plan,  77,  1. 
Interior,  78,  2. 
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Ratisbon  —  continued. 
Cathedral  —  continued. 

Late  Gothic  well,  79,  1. 
Altar,  79,  2. 

Relief,  by  P.  Vischer,  127,  2. 
Altar,  156,  1. 
Ratzeburg. 
Cathedral. 

Capital,  60,  3. 
Corbel-table,  60,  5. 
Stalls,  155,  1. 
Ravello. 

Cathedral. 

Female  bust  from  the  pulpit,  110, 
5. 

Ravenna. 

Basilica  d'Ercole. 

Capital,  42,  8. 
Cathedral. 

Byzantine  carving  in  ivory,  40,  5. 
S.  Apoltinare  iti  Classe. 

View,  42,  4. 

Brick  cornices,  42,  5. 

Relief  from  a  sarcophagus,  42,  7. 

Part  of  apse,  44,  5. 
S.  Apoltinare  .Vuooo. 

Frieze,  42,  9. 
S.  Miechele. 

Byzantine  capital,  43,  9. 
S.  Yi'tale. 

Capitals,  42,  6;  43,  6,  7. 

Longitudinal  section,  43,  4. 

Plan,  43,  5. 

Mosaic,  192,  5. 

Reigate. 

Oatton  Park. 

Madonna  au  Bas-Relief,  by  Lionardo, 
207,  4. 
Rhamnus. 

Temple  of  Nemesis. 

Part  of  side  elevation,  7,  16. 

Ridge  tiles,  11,  10. 

Plan  of  ceiling,  14,  7. 
Temple  of  Themis. 

Front  elevation,  8,  1. 
Rheims. 

Cathedral. 

Capital  of  pillar,  66,  9. 

Base  of  pillar,  67,  6. 

Buttresses,  69,  2. 

Plan  of  choir,  69,  7. 

S\  stem  of  nave,  70,  1. 

Facade,  70,  3. 

Figures  from  main  doorway,  93,  5. 
Relief  from  northern  transept,  93, 
6. 

S.  liemy. 

Plan  of  choir,  72,  6. 
Riddagshausen. 
Church. 

Plan,  52,  11. 
View,  53,  1. 
Roeskild. 
Cathedral. 

Side  elevation,  60,  7. 


Rome. 

Arch  of  Constantine. 

View,  19,  10. 
Arch  of  Titus. 

Capital,  16,  5. 

View,  19,  4. 

Relief,  35,  2. 
Aurelian's  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

Capital,  15,  10. 
Basilica  of  Constantine. 

Plan,  20,  2. 
Basilica  Ulpia. 

Plan,  19,  10. 
Cancelleria. 

Cornice,  97,  12. 

Plan,  105,  9. 

Window,  107,  6- 
Capitoline  Museum. 

Satyr,  after  Praxiteles,  28,  10. 

Head  of  Alexander,  30,  10. 

Boy  taking  a  thorn  from  his  foot,  30, 
12. 

Dying  Gaul,  31,  3. 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  33,  6. 
Younger  Centaur,  33,  7. 
Bust  of  Galba,  33,  8. 
Faun,  34,  1. 
Isis,  34,  4. 

Relief  from  Pamfili  Sarcophagus,  35,  S. 

Bronze  she-wolf,  39,  9. 

Capitoline  doves,  190,  3. 
Capitol  steps. 

Egyptian  lion,  2,  18. 
Catacombs. 

Arcosolium,  40,  7. 
Catacombs  of  S.  Callisto. 

Entrance,  40,  1. 

Crypt  of  l'opes,  41,  1. 
Catacombs  of  Sta.  Lucina. 

Painted  ceiling,  40,  2. 
Circus  of  Maxentius. 

Plan,  18,  5. 
Colosseum. 

Plan,  18,  6. 

Section  and  elevation,  18,  7. 
Columbarium  of  the  Freedmen  of  Augus- 
tus. 

Section,  21,  2. 
Column  of  Trajan. 

Relief,  35,  3. 
Del  Oesii. 

Decoration,  104,  2. 

Plan,  105,  4. 
Esquiline. 

Mural  painting,  190,  4. 
Farnesina. 

Facade,  102,  4. 

Plan,  102,  5. 

Loggia,  frescoed  by  Raphael,  158,  4. 

Marriage  of  Psyche,  210,  3. 
Forum. 

Restored  view,  19,  9. 
Gallery  Borghese. 

St.  Magdalen,  by  Pier  di  Cosimo,  203, 
6. 
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Rome  —  continued. 

Gallery  Borghese —  continued. 

Entombment,  by  Raphael,  209,  2. 

Arming  Cupid,  by  Titian,  214,  3. 
Mu seum  Kircheria num. 

Ficoronian  Cista,  188,  2. 
Museum  of  the  Lateran. 

Marsyas,  after  Myron,  24,  6. 

Sophocles,  31,  9. 

Early  Christian  sarcophagus,  40,  3. 

Statue  of  St.  Hippolytus,  41,  3. 
Museum  of  the  Vatican. 

Jupiter,  from  Otricoli,  25,  5. 

Discobolus,  27,  !■ 

Crouching  Venus,  27,  13. 

Ganymede,  after  Leocbares,  28,  7. 

Head  of  Cupid,  28,  8. 

Athlete,  after  Lysippus,  30,  8. 

Group  of  Laocoon,  31,  5. 

Apollo  Belvedere,  32,  2,  3. 

Sleeping  Ariadne,  33,  3. 

Hercules-Torso,  34,  3. 

Statue  of  Augustus,  34,  11. 

Cameo,  by  Athenion,  34,  12. 

Ancient  Christian  lamp,  41,  5. 

Aldobrandini  Wedding,  191,  1. 

Fresco,  by  Fra  Angelico,  199,  6. 

Disputa,  by  Raphael,  210,  1. 

School  of  Athens,  by  Raphael,  210,  2. 

Expulsion  of  Heliodorus,  211,  2. 

Raphael,  from  the  School  of  Athens, 
by  himself,  211,  5. 

Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  by 
Domenichino,  217,  3. 

Entombment,  by  Caravaggio,  218,  1. 
Pa/ace  of  the  Flavians 

Plan,  19,  6. 
Palatine. 

Mural  paintings,  188,  6;  189,  4. 
Palazzo  Borghese. 

Court,  104,  7. 
Palazzo  del  Governatore. 

Doorway,  97,  8. 
Palazzo  Farnese. 

Cornice  and  string  course,  97,  1. 

Facade  on  the  Tiber,  101,  4. 

Court,  101,  8. 

Flan,  102,  10. 
Palazzo  Giraud. 

Facade,  102,  8. 
Palazzo  Massimi. 

Discobolus,  after  Myron,  24,  7. 

Court,  103,  2. 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi. 

Aurora,  by  Guido  Reni,  217,  4. 
Pantheon. 

Flan,  17,  12. 

Sections,  17,  13,  14. 
Piazza  Xavona. 

Fountain,  by  Bernini,  122,  3. 
Sta.  Agnese  fuori. 

Moses,  192,  1. 

The  Good  Shepherd,  192,  2. 
5.  Agoslino. 

Marble  group,  by  Sansovino,  118,  2. 


Rome  —  continued. 
S.  Clemente. 

Interior,  44,  8. 
Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican. 

Frescos,  by  Michel  Angelo,  208,  1,  2, 
4,5. 

S.  Lorenzo  fuori. 

Romanesque  cross,  149,  12. 
Sta.  Maria  delta  Pace. 

Ornament,  161,  1. 

Sibyls,  by  Raphael,  210,  4. 
Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo. 

Tombs,  99,  3;  118,  1. 
Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin. 

Tower,  44,  7. 
S.  Paolo  fuori. 

Interior,  44,  3. 

Plan,  44,  4. 

Apse,  45,  1- 
S.  Pirtro  in  Vincoli. 

Moses,  by  Michel  Angelo,  119,  8. 
Sta.  Prussede. 

Plan,  44,  6. 
SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano. 

Mosaic,  192,  6. 
S.  Stefano  Rotondo. 

Plan,  45,  4, 
St.  Peter  (old  church). 

Plan,  44,  1. 

Interior,  44,  2. 
St.  Peter. 

Sarcophagus   of  Junius  Bassus  40, 
6. 

Statue  of  St.  Peter,  41,  2. 

Interior,  106,  1. 

Plan,  by  Peruzzi,  106,  2. 

Plan,  by  Bramante,  106,  3. 

Plan,  by  Michel  Angelo,  106,  4. 

Plan,  as  it  now  exists,  106,  5. 

Section,  106,  6. 

Colonnades,  106,  7. 

Pieta,  by  Michel  Angelo,  119,  6. 

Tomb  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  122,  4. 

Tomb  of  Clement  XIII.,  128,  5. 
Sarcophagus  of  Stipio. 

Elevation,  16,  6. 
Temple  of  Antoninus. 

Soffit  of  architrave,  17,  3. 

Plan,  17,  8. 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 

Roman  Ionic  order,  14,  9. 

Plan,  17,  10. 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica. 

Plan,  20,  3. 
Temple  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Cornice,  17,  1,  2,  5. 

Soffit,  17,  4. 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma. 

Plan,  17,  11. 
Theatre  of  MarcelluS. 

Orders,  16,  2. 

Plan,  18,  8. 
Thermct  of  Caracalla. 

Flan,  20,  5. 

Hall,  20,  6. 
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Rome  —  continued. 

Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella. 

Elevation,  19,  7. 
Tomb  of  Conitantia. 

Plan,  45,  8. 
Tomb  on  the  Via  Latina. 

Decoration  of  vault,  21,  1. 
Vatican  Palace. 

Ornaments  from  the  Loggie,  by  Ra- 
phael, 158,  3. 
Villa  Albani. 

Relief,  23,  5.  1 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  26,  6. 

Tainting  on  ceiling,  by  K.  Mengs,  246, 
2. 

Villa  Rorghese. 

Fountain,    sixteenth    century,  162, 
6. 

Lot  and  his  daughters,  by  G.  Honthorst, 

230,  5. 
Villa  Ludovisi. 

Head  of  Juno,  26,  7. 

Sitting  Mars,  30,  9. 

Group  of  Oauls,  31,  1. 

Merope  and  yEpytus,  32,  7. 

Rape  of  Proserpina,  by  Bernini,  123, 

5. 

Villa  Sfadama. 
Section,  107,  1. 
Terraces,  107,  2. 
Romhild. 

Collegiate  Church. 

Tomb  of  Count  Henncberg,  127, 
1. 

Rosheim. 

Church. 

Upper  part  of  the  facade,  56,  3. 
Capitals,  56,  4,8. 
Pier  cornice,  56,  5. 
Bay,  56,  6. 
Plan,  56,  7. 
Rostock. 

St.  Jacob'*  Church. 

Profiles  of  doorways,  79,  3. 
Plan  of  pillar,  80,  8. 

Rothenburg-on-the-Tauber. 

Market-place  and  Town  Hull. 

View,  137,  1. 
Rouen. 

Cathedral. 

Canopy,  73,  5. 
House. 

Facade,  87,  2, 
St.  Ouen. 

Plan,  72,  7. 

Wrought-lron  gratlDg,  179,  5. 

S.  Benedetto. 

Church. 

Plan,  105,  1. 
St.  Denis. 

Abbey  Church. 

Altar,  151,  5. 

Mosaic  floor,  151,  8. 

Early  Gothic  altar,  152,  3, 


St.  Denis  —  continued. 

Abbejy  Church  —  continued. 

Capital,  tomb  of  Louis  XII.,  175,  3. 
St.  Gall. 

Collegiate  Church. 

View,  144,  3. 
Monastery  Church. 
Frieze,  51,  3. 
Ivory  reliefs,  92,  1,  2. 
Painting  of  David,  194,  1. 
S.  Germain. 

Chateau  de  Jfaisons. 
Facade,  130,  8. 
S.  Gimignano. 
House. 

Facade,  91,  6. 
City  Gate. 

View,  91,  11. 
S.  Jak. 
Church. 

Capitals,  51,  6.. 
S.  Mihiel. 
Church. 

The  Entombment,  by  Ricbier,  122,  6. 
St.  Paul  in  Carinthia. 
Church  of  the  Convent. 

Chalice  of  fourteenth  century,  150,  6. 
S.  Pere. 
Church. 

Corbel,  68,  14. 
St.  Petersburg. 
Hermitage. 

Gonzaga  Cameo,  34,  2. 
Dead  boy  on  Dolphin,  by  Raphael, 
118,  9. 

Street-boy,  by  Murillo,  241,  6. 
Landscape  by  N.  Poussin,  244,  1. 
Leuchtenberg  Gallery. 

Harvest- wagon,  by  Wouwerman,  239, 

3. 

S.  Ponziano. 
Catacombs. 

Early  Christian  cross,  148,  9. 
St.  Wolfgang. 
Gothic  altar. 

Wood-carving,  154,  3. 
Salamanca. 
Cathedral. 

Interior,  65,  5. 
Salisbury. 
Cathedral. 

Base  of  clustered  pillar,  66,  10. 
Part  of  exterior,  66,  13. 
Triforlum,  66,  14. 
Capital  of  pillar,  67,  5. 
Pillar,  67,  7. 
Plan,  81,  1. 

Transverse  section  of  the  transept,  81 ,  ■ 

10. 

Salonica. 

Incuntada. 

Cornice,  15,  5. 
Salzburg. 

Church  of  the  Franciscans. 

Plan,  59,  3. 
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Salzburg  —  continued. 

Convent  on  the  Nonnberg. 

Romanesque  folding-chair,  153,  3. 
Museum. 

Cabinet,  178,  1. 
St.  Peter. 

Plan,  59,  4. 

Samoa. 

Temple  of  Juno. 

Ionic  base,  10,  15. 
Santiago. 
Cathedral. 

Plan,  65,  4. 
Interior,  65,  6. 
Schleswig. 
Cathedral. 

Eve,  by  Brtiggemann,  125,  10. 
Schlettstadt. 
Minuter. 

Plan,  75,  6. 
S.  Fides. 

Towers,  57, 1> 
Plan,  57,  4. 
Schongrabern. 

Church. 

Corbel-tables,  51,  1;  59,  8,  9. 
Schulpforta. 

St.  Mary's  of  the  Gate. 
Altar,  156,  3. 
Schwarzrheindorf. 
Church. 

Ornament,  51,  15. 
Transverse  section,  53,  5. 
Plan,  53,  6. 
Mural  painting,  194,  4. 
Schwerin. 
Cathedral. 

Plan,  77,  5. 
Seckau. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  59,  2. 
Sedletz. 

Gothic  monstrance,  152,  2. 
Segesta. 
Theatre. 

Plan,  13,  5. 
Restored  view,  13,  6. 

Seitenstetten. 

Late  Gothic  censer,  152,  4. 
Selinus. 

Central  temple  of  Acropolis. 

Plan,  14,  3. 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Plan,  14,  4. 

Sens. 

S.  Jean. 

Window  gallery,  68,  13. 
Sevilla. 
Museum. 

St.  Anthony,  by  Murillo,  242,  3. 

Siena. 

Academy. 

Carved  candelabrum,  163,  6. 
Cathedral. 

Facade,  89,  5. 


Siena  —  continued. 

Cathedral  — continued. 
Plan,  89,  6. 

Relief  from  the  chapel  of  S.  Ansano, 
108,  I. 

Relief  on  the  pulpit,  110,  1. 

Altar-piece,  by  Ducclo,  195,  4,  5. 
Church  of  V  Osservanza. 

Relief,  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  114,  4. 
Cornice  from  a  palace,  97,  7. 
Funtegiusla. 

Ciborium,  164,  7. 
Library  of  the  Duomo. 

Fresco,  by  Pinturicchio,  204,  3. 
MonV  Oliveto. 

Door,  by  Fra  Giovanni,  158,  2. 

Portrait  of  Soddoma,  by  himself,  216,4. 
Palazzo  del  Mugniftco. 

Torch-holder,  162,  4. 
Palazzo  pubblico. 

Paintings,  by  Simone  Martini,  196,  2; 

197,  2. 

Frescos,  by  Lorenzetti,  196,  6;  197,  1. 
Fresco,  by  Taddeo  di  Partolo,  199,  3. 
S.  Vittorio,  by  Soddoma,  204,  4. 

Soest. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  55,  7. 
St.  Mary  of  the  Meadow. 
Tracery,  68,  5,  6. 
Plans  of  windows,  68,  7,  8. 
Plan,  77,  14. 
Panel  picture,  219,  1. 
Spalatro. 

Palace  of  Diocletian. 
View,  19,  1. 
Plan,  19,  3. 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 
Plan,  19,  2. 
Sparta. 

Ancient  relief,  23,  1. 
Spires. 

Cathedral. 

Plan,  50,  3. 
Interior  system,  50,  8. 
Upper  part  of  tower,  53,  3. 
View,  54,  6. 
Steinbach. 

Basilica  of  Eginhart. 
View,  49,  1. 
Arched  frieze,  53,  4. 
Steinsberg. 
Castle. 

View  of  ruins,  61,  2, 
Stoneleigh. 
Church. 

Doorway,  60,  9. 
Strasburg. 
Minster. 

Facade,  74,  I. 

South  facade  of  transept,  74,  2. 
Intersection    of    nave   and  transept 

74,3. 
View  of  nave,  74,  4. 
Facade  as  restored  by  Adlcr,  75,  1. 
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Strasburg  —  continued. 
Minster —  continued. 
Plan,  75,  2. 

Sculptures,  95,  4;  96,  1,  2,  9. 
St.  Wilhelm. 

Tomb,  94,  4, 
Stuttgart. 

Collegiate  Church. 

Tombstone,  127,  4. 
Sew  Pit  (fxure- House. 

Hall,  135,  1. 

( Irnamcnt,  175, 9. 
Old  Castle. 

Court  138,  3. 
Solitude. 

View,  143,  4. 

Tanagra. 

Terra-cotta  statuettes,  30,  10,  14. 
Tarquinii. 

Tumulus,  21,  6- 
Telmissos. 
Lycian  tomb. 

Facade,  14,  12. 

Thann. 

Church. 

Doorway,  75,  3. 
View,  76,  8. 
Thebes. 

Column,  2,  10. 

Sculptures  of  temples,  3,  1,  2,  4,  5. 
Tischnowitz. 

Conventual  church. 

-Apostles  from  the  portal,  93,  7. 
Tivoli. 

Sla.  Croce. 

Window,  90,  3. 
5.  Francesco. 

Main  doorway,  90,  5. 
Tem/ile  of  Vesta. 

Base  and  capital  of  column,  16,  8. 
Plan,  17,  9. 
Toledo. 

Cathedral. 

Interior,  84,  3. 
St.  John's  UgspiUU. 

Relief,  by  Berruguete,  123,  1. 
Torgau. 
Castle. 

Eastern  wing,  135,  2. 
Toulon. 

Hotel  de  nile. 

Caryatid,  181,  9. 
Tourmanin. 
Church. 

Front  view,  45,  8. 
Tournay. 
Cathedral. 

Plan,  55,  4. 
Trebitsch. 
Church. 

Transverse  section,  59,  1. 
Treves. 
JBattUca, 

Plan,  20,  4. 


Treves  —  continued. 
Basilica  —  continued. 

Byzantine  relief  in  ivory,  42,  2. 
Church  of  Our  Dear  Lady. 

Plan',  77,  15. 

Sarcophagus  with  relief,  40,  4. 
Troyes. 

S.  Madeleine. 

Rood  screen,  73,  2. 
S.  Crbaln. 

Pinial,  68,  12. 

Turin. 

Cathedral. 

Facade,  99,  2. 
Museum. 

Panel  of  a  pilaster,  157,  4. 
Tusculum. 

Aqueduct,  21,  10. 

Udine. 

Pulazzo  Pubblico.  View,  91,  5. 

Ulm. 

Minster. 

Plan,  77,  2. 

Interior,  78,  1. 
Market-place. 

Figure  from  the  fountain,  124,  1. 
Urbino. 
Palace. 

Court,  107,  5. 
Majolica  vase,  164,  3. 

Valencia. 

Casa  Lonja. 

View,  85,  4. 
Cathedral. 

Cimborlo,  84,  1. 
Venice. 

Academy. 

Oil-painting,  by  Carpaccio,  203,  5. 

Tempera  painting,  by  Bellini,  206,  1. 

Feast  at  the  house  of  Levi,  by  Vero- 
nese, 215,  5. 
Ceiling,  103,  4. 
Frieze  from  an  altar,  103,  7. 
Cdd'Oro. 

Facade,  91, 1. 

Ucdentore. 

Facade,  100,  8. 
Library  of  *t.  Mark. 

Facade,  104,  o. 
Loygelta. 

Apollo,  by  Sansovino,  119,  2. 
Marble  cistern,  157,  8. 
Palace  of  the  Doges. 

Figures  from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
set  up  by  Attalus,  31,  2,  4. 

Cornice,  97,  2. 

Court,  103,  3. 

Relief,  111,  6. 

Marble  chimney-piece,  160,  1, 
Palazzo  Giovanelli. 

Painting,  by  Giorgione,  206,  3.  " 
Palazzo  Vetidi  timin-Calcrgi. 

Facade,  101,  2. 
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Venice  —  continued. 
Scuola  di  S.  Ilocco. 

Group  from  Crucifixion,  by  Tintoretto, 
214,  4. 
S.  Eustathio. 

St.  Jacobus,  by  Tiepolo,  218,  4. 
Sta.  Maria  dei  Frari. 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Sansovino, 

118,  8. 
Madonna,  by  Titian,  214,  1. 
Sta.  Maria  dei  Miracoli. 
Capital,  97,  6. 
Panels,  161,  3,  4. 
Sta.  Maria  dell'  Orto. 

Marble  bust  of  Contarini,  122,  1. 
Sta.  Maria  Formosa. 

Sta.  Barbara,  by  Palma  Vccchio,  212, 
5. 

Sta.  Maria  suite  Zatlere. 

Frieze  over  a  door,  104,  10. 
S.  Salvatore. 

Plan,  100,  4. 

Section,  100,  5. 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

Equestrian  statue  of  Colleoni,  115, 
7. 

Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  by  Titian, 
213,  5. 
St.  Mark's. 

View,  63,  2. 

Plan,  63,  3. 

Capital,  63,  4. 
S.  Zaccaria. 

Torab  of  Vittoria,  122,  2. 

Santa  Conversazione,  by  Bellini,  206, 
2. 

Vercelli. 

S.  Andrea. 

Construction  of  cupola,  63,  8. 
Verona. 

Loggia  del  Consiglio. 

Facade,  160,  5. 
Palazzo  Bevilacqua. 

Facade,  101 ,  5. 
S.  Zeno. 

Circular  window,  51,  11. 
Versailles. 
Palace. 

Rape  of  Proserpina,  123,  6. 

Part  of  facade,  129,  1. 

Plan,  131,  3. 

Silver  vase,  181,  3. 
Vicenza. 
Basilica. 

Plan,  105,  11. 
Palazzo  Tiene. 

Part  of  facade,  103,  1. 
Palazzo  Valmarana. 

Facade,  104,  5. 
Vienna. 
Academy. 

Holy  Family,  by  Baldung,  222,  7. 

Painting,  by  J.  van  der  Meer,  236,  3. 
Ambras  Collection. 

Salt-cellar,  118,  5. 


Vienna  — continued. 

Ambras  Collection  —  continued. 

Altar,  from  a  church  at  Pfalzel,  125, 
0. 

German  helmet,  173,  1. 
Ammerling  Collection. 

Wrought-iron  tripod,  180,  6. 

Iron  grating,  176,  2. 
Austrian  Museum. 

Arabian  glass  lamp,  146,  4. 

Wood-carving,  by  Barile,  159,  4. 

Enamelled  cross,  162,  1. 

Knocker,  162,  3. 

Venetian  fire-dog,  163,  2. 

Majolica  dish,  165,  1. 

Venetian  glasses,  165,  4. 

Venetian  initials,  165,  5,  6. 

Venetian  border  from  titlepage,  165, 
7. 

Cabinet,  177,  2. 
Belvedere. 

Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Bar- 

tolommeo,  212,  1. 
Trinity,  by  DUrer,  225,  1. 
Altar  of  St.  Ildefouso,  by  Rubens, 

230,  3. 

The  Four  Parts  of  the  World,  by  Ru- 
bens, 230,  4. 
Dead  Game,  by  Weenix,  238,  6. 
Cabinet  of  Antiquities. 

Gemma  Augustea,  38,  1. 
Court  Library. 

Binding,  168,  1. 
Liechtenstein  Collection. 

Cabinets,  177,  1;  177,  3. 
Landscape,  by  Aart  van  der  Xeer, 
238,  3. 
Rothschild  Collection. 

Repousse    shield,    by    Ghisi,  162, 
10. 

St.  Mary  on  the  Shore. 

Tower,  80,  7. 
St.  Stephen's  Cathedral. 

Plan,  77,  8. 

Interior,  78,  3. 

Exterior,  78,  4. 

Stove-tile,  154,  10. 

Pulpit,  156,  6. 
Treasury. 

Coronation  robe  of  the  German  em- 
peror, 46,  5. 
Uebelacker  Collection. 
Cabinet,  179,  1. 
Vienne. 
Church. 

Capital,  51,  14. 
Vierzehnheiligen. 
Church. 

Interior,  143,  6. 
Volterra. 
Gate. 

View,  21,  9. 

Vulci. 

Cucumella. 

Column,  21,  11. 
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Vulci  — continued. 
Sarcophagus. 
Belief,  39,  3. 

Warminster. 

Longleat  Home. 
Plan,  132,  1. 
Warwick. 
Castle. 

View,  85,  6. 

Wechselburg. 

Conventual  church. 
Pulpit,  93,  8. 
Wood-carving,  95,  1,  2. 
Weingarten. 
Church. 

Decoration  of  vault,  142,  4. 
Werben. 
Church. 

Late  Gothic  candelabrum,  149,  7. 
Wettersborg. 

Castle  Wadstena. 
View,  133,  6. 
Wilten. 

Cbalice,  150,  2. 
Wiltenhausen. 

Tabernacle,  155,  2. 
Wilton. 

Wilton  House. 

Mercury  carrying  a  ram,  after  Calamis, 
23,  7. 
Winchester. 

Cathedral. 

Western  facade,  82,  6. 
Wismar. 

Fiirstenhof. 

Court  facade,  138,  4. 

Window  in  main  facade,  139,  6. 
Gate. 

View,  87,  5. 
Wolfenbuttel. 

Church  of  St.  Mary. 

Capital  of  a  pilaster,  139,  5. 


Worms. 

Cathedral. 
Plan,  55,  6. 
Warka. 

Palace. 

Section  and  elevation  of  decorated  wall, 
5,1. 

Wiirzburg. 

Palace. 

Pavilion,  144,  4. 

Xanten. 

Collegiate  church. 

Plan  of  choir,  77,  11. 

York. 

Cathedral. 

Facade,  81,  4. 
St.  Mary's. 

Clustered  pillar,  66,  8. 
Ypres. 

Cloth  Hall. 

View,  88,  4. 

Zara. 

Cathedral  of  S.  Donato. 
Facade,  62,  7. 

Za&mbek. 

Church. 

Plan,  59,  5. 
ZUrich. 
Museum. 

Consular  diptych,  41,  4. 
The  "  Seidenhof." 

View,  140,  4. 

Zwetl. 

Church  of  the  Convent. 
Plan,  77,  12. 

Transverse  section  of  choir,  76,  9. 
Zwickau. 

Church  of  St.  Mary. 

The  Nativity,  by  Wohlgemuth,  222,  4. 
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